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* 


Of BISHOFH BURN ETS 


IS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF 
W ALES. * 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS AMELI 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CAROE H 


HIS MOST SERENE HIGHNESS THE PRINCE o 
ORANGE. y Ixus 


V or. II. | a | | | N. 


A LIST of the 


NM. B. Thoſe mark'd with an Aſterisk [V] have Subſcribed for 


the LARGE PAPER. 


A. 


* IS Grace the Duke of Ancaſter. 

H His Grace the Duke of Argyle. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of 

Aylesford. | 

The Right Hon. Joſhua Lord Viſcount Allen. 

* The Right Hon. the Lord Aylmer. 

The Right Hon. the Counteſs of Albemarle. 

* The Hon. John Aiſlabie Eſq; 

* The Hon. Richard Arunde! Eſq; 

* The Hon. Colone! Armſtrong. 

* Sir James Aſhe Bar. 

Sr John Anſtruther Bar. 

Sir John Aubrey Bar. 

Edmund Abbot of Winterborn, E/; 

The Rev. Edward Abbot M. A. 

Mr. Abney. 

Alexander Abercromby of Tilliebody /; 

William Acton of the Middle Temple, E/; 

Peirce Acourt EY; 

Abraham Adams E/; 

Mrs. Adelize Albine. 

The Rev. Mr. Rice Adams, Sen. 

Captain Adams. | 

The Rev. Mr. Rice Adams. 

The Rev. Mr. William Adams. 

* William Arnall E/; 

Samuel Aſhurſt E/; 

Mr. Nathaniel Andrews Attorney at Law. 

Jeffery Amherſt E/; 

William Allix E/; 

Arthur Aſhley Sykes D. D. 

John Anſtis E/q; Garter King at Arms. 

Mrs. Arſcott. 

Joſeph Andrews E/; 

The Rev. Mr. John Allen of Eaſtwick. 

Richard Atwood of Pembroke-Hall, E/q; 

Robert Andrews Eq. 

John Agar of the Middle Temple E/ 

The Rev. Mr. John Allen Fellow of Sidney 
College. 

Wametord Armſtrong Eſq; 

Townſend Andrews Eſq; Two Books. 

Mr. Thomas Allen of London, Merchant. 

Dr. Peter Allix Dean of Ely. 

Mr. Andrew Andrews and Company. 

* The Lady Allin. 

Charles Algill of 'Tokenhouſe-yard, /g 

Mr. Andrews. 

Dr. Ayerſt, Two Books, 

Mr. Thomas Aſhburner. 


Mr. Joſeph Aircy of Newcaſtle, Merchant. 


Mr. John Andrews of Great Yarmouth, 
Merchant. | 
Mr. John Atlac of Lisbon, Merchanr. 


Mr. Joſeph Allen. 

Edward Aſhe E/; 

Thomas Archer E/q; 

The Rev. Mr. Edward Arrowſmith. 

The Rev. Mr. Thomas Amory, Three Books, 
Mr. Lancelot Andrews of Cheapſide. 

Mr. Edward Athawes Merchant. 
Benjamin Avery LL. D. 

Mr. Rob. Akenhead of Newcaſtle, Bookſeler. 
Thomas Amery E/q; 

Captain Agneaw. 

The Rev. Mr. Aylmer of Wharton. 


Anthony Allen E/; 


Mr. Allen, His Majeſty's Conſul at Naples. 
Mrs. Archer. 


B. 


* IS Grace the Duke of Bedford. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleugh, 
Eve Books. 
His Grace the Duke of Bolton, Two Books. 
His Grace the Duke of Bridgewater. 


* Her Grace the Dutcheſs of Bedford. 

Her Grace the Dutcheſs of Bolton. 

* The Right Hon. the Earl of Barrymore. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Buchan. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Viſcount Bar- 
rington. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Viſcount Bateman. 


The Right Hon. the Lord Viſcount Blundell. 


The Right Hon. the Lord Bruce. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Byron. 

* The Right Hon. the Lord Binning. 

The Right Hon. the Lady Binning. 

The Right Hon. the Lady Griſſel Baillie. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Biſhop of Bath 
and Wells. 

* The Hon. George Baillie E/q; 

The Hon. Robert Bruce E/q; 

The Hon. George Bridges E/; 

Richard Bateman E/; 

* The Hon. Henry Berkeley E/q; 

The Hon. Captain John Byng. 

$r Roger Beckhurth Bar. 

Sir George, Beaumont Bar. 

Fr Edmond Bacon Bar. 

Vr Orlando Bridgeman Bar. 

$7 Edward Blunt Bart. 

* $7 Thomas Brand Kt. Gentleman Uſher 
to the Green Rod, and Gentleman Uſher 
Daily Waiter to His Majeſty. 

* Sir Alexander Burnet of Lees, Bar. 

Hr Humphry Briggs Bar. | 

Edward Barker of tbe Inner Temple, E/; 

Mr. Papillon Ball Merchant. 
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College. 
Mrs. Mary Anne Bar of Pall-Mall. 
Edward Bayly of Evant, M. D. 
Edmond Baugh of the Inner Temple, E/; 
Thomas Barefoot of Wincheſter, E/q; 
Thomas Barrett of Lee, Eq; 
The Rev. Mr. Thomas Ball. 
Mr. Fotherley Baker. 
Henry Banks of Lincoln's-Inn, E/q; 
Henry Barker of Grove-place, EV; 
Charles Barlow of Emmanuel College, Eſq; 
1 Anthony Balaquier Eq; 

ichard Bagthaw £E/q; 
William Baſil /; 
Mr. David Baltour. 
Mr. James Bagnell. 
The Rev. Mr. John Barker. 
John Baskervill E/; 
Mr. Samuel Barret of Cork. 
Peter Bathurſt /g; 
Benjamin Bathurſt E/q; 
'The Rev. Dr. Samuel Baker. 
Robert Monteth Baldwin E/; 
The Rev. Mr. Baker Treaſurer of Bangor. 
George Ballard Z/q; 
The Rev. Dr. Barton. 
Richard Bayne E/q; Recorder of Rippon. 
Henry Barclay Sewart of Cularney, E/; 
Thomas Baillie of Polkernet, E/q; 
Sir William Baird of Newbyth, Bar. 

hn Baker E/q; 
John Barber E ſq; late Lord Mayor of Lon- 
d 


on. 
Ar. David Barclay. 
Mr. William Baxter. 
Arthur Barnardiſton E/q; 
The Right Hon. William Lord Bruce. 
he (_ Belcher jun. E/q; 
* Henry Bellingham E/; 
Mr. Humphry Bell Merchant. 
Mr. Robert Bernard of Clapham. 
The Rev. Mr. Charles Berry of Salop. 
Thomas Bennet LL. D. 
Hugh Bethel of Swindon, Z/q; 
John Bennet Z/q; Maſter in Chancery. 
Thomas Bennet of Norton Bavant, E/; 
Luke Benne of the Middle Temple, E/q; 
William Bennet of the Middle Temple, E/q; 
Mr. John Bed well. 
Mr. Charles Bernard of Surgeons Hall. 
William Beecher of Howberry, E/; 
Benjamin Benſon E/q; 
Mr. Sylvanus Bevan, 
The Rev. Mr. William Betterley. 
Hugh Bethell of Ryſe, E/; 
The Rev, Dr. Bcarcrott. 
Thomas 1 33 Bf 
Alexander Belches 0 r 74 
Thomas Bennet E.; 258 
Joſeph Biſhop E/ꝗ; 


Thomas Birch Eſq; Serjeant at Law. © 


Mr. Biſcoe. 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES, 
The Rev. Mr. Ballard Fellow of Trinity Samuel Birch Eſq; 


Henry Binfield E/q; 

The Rev. Mr. William Birch. 

Mr. Charles Bicknall. 

William Bickford of Dunſland, Eq; 
The Rev. Mr. Robert Billis. 

Mr. Samucl Birt Bookſeller. 

* Dennis Bond E/q; 

Mr. Thomas Bold of New Inn. 

Mr. Nicholas Boſquet. 

John Bond of Grange, E/q; 

Robert Bowes of Thornton, E/q; 
Henry Boſville E/; 

Thomas Borrett of the Inner Temple, E/ 
William Bowles £Z/q; 

Mr. Edmund Bochm. 

Mr. Charles Bochm. 


John Bouchier Eſq; 


Mr. James Bonwick Bookſeller. 

* John Briſtow E/g; 

Edmund Britiffe E/q; 

Mr. Briſtow of Pool. 

The Rev. Mr. Thomas Bradbury. 

Francis Bradſhaw of Gray's-Inn, E/, 

The Rev. Mr. Bretton. 

Thomas Brocas of Beaurepaire, E/q; 

John Brougham F/; 

John Brown E/; 

Brook Bridges Eye; of Great James-Kreet. 

Samuel Brady of Portſmouth, M. D. 

Orlando Bridgman E/; 

Puſey Brooke of Portſmouth, Eſq; 

The Rev. Dr. Henry Briggs. 

The Rev. Dr. Bridges of Southweald. 

Mr. Thomas Brookes. 

Mr. Nehemiah Brookes, 

Thomas Brand Eq; 

William Bryan £Z/q; 

Joſeph Brand of the Inner Temple, E/q; 
aac Hawkins Brown of Lincoln's Inn, E/; 

William Brooks of St. John's, E/q; 

Mr. John Bradbury Southampton Build- 

ings. 

Mr. Samuel Brackley of Oporto, Merchant. 

Hugh Briggs E/q; 

Thomas Brereton E/q; 

Mr. John Brindley Bookſeler. 

John Brome of the Inner Temple, E/, 

Henry Bradſhaw Z/q; 

Mrs. Anne Bromley. 

William Brockman Eſq; 


Brook Bridges Eſq; 


Mrs. Mary Brooks. 

Mr. William Bryan. 

Mr. Martin Bryſan. 

Mr. Richard Brown. 
William Brown E/ 
The Rev. Dr. Broom. 
Mr. D. Brown. 
Alexander Brodie Eſq; 
Stamp Brooksbank E/q; 
Thomas Brace of Hardinſtone, X/q; 
Mr. Andrew Broughton. 


Me. 


A Lisr 
Mr. Jonathan Bromley. 
Mr. George Brice Bookſeller in Leiceſter. 
William Brook of Norwich Eſq; 
* Colonel John Brown. 

* The Rev. Mr. Anthony James Braſſalay. 
James Burrow Eſq; Maſter of the Crown- 
Office. | 

Toſeph Button Bookſeller in Newcaſtle. 
* Robert Burnet F/; 
Thomas Buck of Weſtwick, E/; 
Ar. Kelſey Bull. 
The Rev. Mr. William Butterfield, Rector 
of  Midleydon. 
William Bumpſtead E/q; 
Gilbert Burnet E/q; Commiſſioner of 
Exciſe at my 
The Rev. Dr. Joſeph Butler. 
John Bullock of Dines Hall, Z/q; 
Nathaniel Burrough of St. Edmonds- 
bury, E/; 
Robert Buxton E/; 
Mr. James Budgett. 
Ihe Rev. Dr. Bundy Prebendary of Welt- 
minſter, 
Mr. James Burnet of Barnard's Inn. 
The Rev. Mr. Richard Bullock. 
Jeremiah Burroughs of Briſtol, Eſq; Two 
Books. 
The Rev. Mr. William Butterficld. 
Harry Burrard Eſq; 
Richard Butterfield E/q; 
Mr. Francis Burton £/q; 
Samuel Buckley 175 Two Books. 
Anthony Bulair Eſq; © 
Mr. Francis Burdett of Lisbon. 
Mr. Jeremy Buckle. 
Mr. Nicholas Busfield. 
The Rev. Dr. Burton of Wincheſter. 
Samuel Burroughs E/q; 
William Bucknall E/; 
Bartholomew Burton E/; 
John Bullock Eſq; 
The Rev. Dr. Barnard of Norwich. 
Captain Balderſtone. 
Mr. John Bindham of Caius College, Camb. 
Mr. John Beaumonr. 
onathan Blackwell Eq; 
1 Bance E/q; 
homas Becktord Eſq; 
John Bennet Eſq; . 
* Mr. John Bonnell. 
Peregrine Bertie E/q; 
Matthew Beacheroft E/; 
Mr. Samuel Bever. 
Arthur Bernard of the Middle Temple, E/; 
Mr. Beachcrotts. 
Captain Thomas Blow. 
John Byde Eſq; 
William Blunt Eſq; 
Mr. James Bailey. 
* 8 Eſq; SolicitorGeneral of Ire- 


and. 
Shadrach Blundell of the Inner Temple, Eſq; 


of the 

Thomas Blencowe E/; 

The Rev. Mr. Anthony Hliſs. 
John Blencowe E/; 

Gerard Bothomley 555 

William Blackburn /; 

r fred 5 erton Bookſeller. 

r. James Bradley of Clapham 5 
Richard Boult E, 4 * | 9 
Richard Banner 4 P-* 

William Battine q; . 38 

Mr. William Burford. 

Matthew Bacon £Z/q; 
Richard Banner Bla. 

Mr. Edward Billingſley. 
Mr. Binet. 

William Burton E/; 

Mr. Brotherton Bookſelex. 


C. 
* IS Grace the Lord Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury. 


His Grace the Duke of Chandos, Ejve 
Books. a 


* Her Grace Anne Dutcheſs 5 

* The Right Hon. the E 4 —— 1 

7 = a _ the Harl Cowper. 

* The Right Hon. the Earl 

The Right Hon. Lord James — 

The Rigbt Hon. the Lord Colerain. 

* The Right Hon. the Lord Cathcart. 

=_ go _ the Lord Cornwallis. 
e Right Hon. Anne Coun | 
"oak bad f 

The Right Hon. Walter Cary E/q: 

* The Right Hon. Marmaduke Chill Eſa; 

* The Hon. William Clayton ZE 9; one 7 

a oy, of the 7 reaſury. 
e Hon. Sir William Cha ing | 

Z ray Two Books. * 

e Hon. William Chetw "I 

* The Hon. Mrs. Clayton. n 

Sir Charles Criſpe Bar. 

Sir Robert Corbet Bar. 

* Sir John Chardin Bar. 

* Sr William Clayton Bar. 

Sr James Campbell Bar. 

Sr John Cope Bar. 

Sir Bryan Cooke Bar. 

Si William Codrington Bar. 

Sir William Calderwood, one of the Sena- 
tors of the College of Fuſtice in Scotland 

Sir George Cooke of the Inner Temple 

* Thomas Cartwright E/q; f 

Ralph Carr Ea; 5 

Henry Thomas Carr Eq; 

Caius College Library in Cambri 

Mr. Deputy Robert Cady of 


Mr. Samuel Carkeet of Totneſs 8 
Samuel Card Eſq; f 
John Cater Eq; 
Francis Capper E/q; 
John Campbell Z/q; « 
Collin 


* 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMES, 


Collin Campbell Eſq; Collector of the Cuſ- 
j toms at — or T Bl 
ames Campbell t. Jermains, E/q; 
William 22 Cana Eſq; , 
The Rev. Dr. Clarke Rector of St. Magnus, 
Thomas Cook Eſq; 
Thomas Cowſlad Ef7q; 
The Rev. Mr. Richard Cumberland. 
Hugh Campbell E/q; 
The Rev. Mr. Capell of Stanton. 
Mr. James Carr. 
Cornelius Caley E/q; 
Mr. James Carlos. 
Mr. William Candell. 
The Rev. Dr. Carter. 
John Campbell E/q; 
Mr. Carr. 
Mr. George Campbell. 
John Carter Eſq; Secretary of Virginia. 
Mr. William Carbonnel. 
Mr. John Carter of Portſmouth, Merchant. 
Mrs, Mary Ceney. 
Francis Chute E/q; 
Mr. William Chaſe Bookſeller, Six Books, 
Richard Chiſwell E/q; 
Mr. Richard Chaſe of Cambridge. 
Mr. William Chaſe. 
Mr. Joſiah Chitty Merchant. 
John Cholwich of Exeter, E/; 
Mr. Patrick Chepe Merchant. 
John Chadwicke E/q; 
Andrew Charlton E/q; 
Charles Chadwick E/q; 
The Rev. Mr. Chalmers, Principal of King's 
College, Aberdeen. 
The Rev. Mr. Samuel Chandler. | 
Matthew Chandler of Maidſtone, E/q; 
Mr. Richard Chauncy. 
Dr. Cheyney. 
William Chetwin of Bedwington, E/q; 
Seymour Cholmondeley E/q; 
St. John Charlton E/q; 
Ar. Lewin Cholmley 
Thomas Chudleigh E/q; 
Anthony Chute E/q; 
Mr. Samuel Chandler of Portſmouth. 
ames Chetham Eſq; 
homas Chiffinch of Northfleet, E/q; 
Mrs. Chambers of Bartlet's Buildings. 
Ar. John Chiſslen of Fenchurch-ſtreer. 
John Chetwade LL. D. 
Brigadier General Clayton. 
Mr. William Clayton Bookſeller in Man- 
chelter. 
* 8 Clements Bookſeller in Ox- 
rd. 
John Clarkſon Eſq; 
Mr. Martin Clare. 
Thomas Clarke E/q; 
George Clive of Lincoln's Inn, E/q. 
Thomas Clennell Eſq; 
Mr. Edward Clench. 
Vol. IL 


Cateaten-ſtreer. 


John Clavering 


Samuel Clarke E/; 

Sr Thomas Clarke. 

Mrs. Mary Clarke. 

Charles Clarke of Lincoln's Inn, E/; 

Ar. Richard Clay of London, Merchant. 

The Rev. Dr. Alured Clarke, Chaplain tu 
His Majeſty. 

Clare Hall Library in Cambridge. 

Edward Clive of Lincoln's Inn, E/q; 

The Rev. John Clarke D. D. 

Samuel Clarke of Weſt Bromwich, F/; 

William Clifton Z/q; Solicitor of Exciſe in 
Scotland. 

Mrs. Sarah Clarke. 

Captain Samuel Clark, 

Walter Clarill Z/q; 

Mr. Giles Clutterbuck. 

Eſq; 

George Clarke of Oxford, Eſa; LL. D. 

Edward Clarke of Chipley, E/q; 

Mr. Anthony Clarenbault. 

Thomas Corbett Z/q; 

* Mrs. Cosburne. | 

John Cocks of Caſtle Ditch, EV; 

Ars. Elizabeth Cornwall. 

Dr. Thomas Cox of Nottingham. 


Ar. Paul Corbet of London. 


Edward Compton //; 

Edward Coke of the Inner Temple, E/q; 
Henry Coape of Duffield E/q; 

Anthony Corbiere Eſq; 

James Cocks Eſq; 

The Rev. Mr, Witting Colton A. A. 

The Rev. Dr. John Colbatch. 

Richard Coffin E/q; 

Mr. Thomas Colburne. 

The Rev. Dr. Conyers Midleton. 
William Cowper Eſq; 

Captain Cockayn. 

* Mrs. Congreve. 

Richard Cookeſey of the White Lady*s,F/q; 
Peter Cottingham of Hampltcad, E/7; 
Mr. Robert Cooper. 

Mr. Nathaniel Cole. 

Francis Cooper Eſq; 

Ar. William Coſsley of Briſtol, Book/eler. 
Aſhley Cowper Bf. 

Mr. Charles Congalton in Edinburgh. 
Mr. John Coults of Edinburgh, Merchant. 
William Cockburn, A. D. ER.S. 

Mr. Coſsley. 

Mr. John Coke of London, Merchant. 
James Cook E/q; 

Ar. Charles Coe. 

Mr. Matthew Collet. 

Mr. Henry Coward of London, Aferchant. 
Benjamin Collier E/q; | 

Miles Cook Eſq; 

Mr. James Colter. 

Velters Cornwall E/7q; 

The Rev. Mr, Comarque, 


b The 


A L1isT of the 


' The Hon. Mr. Baron Comyns. 


Mr. William Coward. 

George Crowle Eſq; 

John Conduit E/. 

Thomas Copleſton F/; 

The Rev. Mr. John Copping. 

Mr. John Couſlmaker. 

John Culleton of Bond-ſtreet, Eſq; 

George Courthop of Whiligh, E/; 

Colonel Archibald Cockran. 

Mr. John Cox. 

Mr. Crome Merchant. 

Richard Cromwell of Bartlet*s-Buildings, 
Eſq; | 

* I Crofts of Lincoln's Inn, Eſq; 

"Thomas Criſp E/q; 

E Craſter of Gray's Inn, E/q; 
ichard Crowle of the Inner Temple, Eſq; 

Samuel Crompton of Derby, E/q; 

James Croſſe of Wincheſter, E/q; 

Mrs. Creſſener of London: ſtreet. 

Mr. Thomas Croughton. 

Mr. Robert Cruckſhank Merchant. 

Thomas Cremer Eſq; 

The Rev. Mr. Richard Creſſy. 

My. David Crawford of Allington. 

Patrick Crawford Eſq; 

Dr. Creſwicke. 

Ar. William Crachroade, 

Mrs. Rebecca Cromp. 

Captain 2 

Mr. Joſeph Croucher. 

Mr. John Croſhave. 

* Dy. Thomas Crow. 

William Curzon of Kenſington, E/; 

Dougall Cuthbert Eſq; 

. Michael Cuff Eſq; 

Colley Cibber Eſq; 

William Chetwynd Eſq; 

John Clark of Sarum, Eſq; 

George Cheyne M. D. 

James Cockburae Eſq; 

Mr. James Chalmers. 


| D. 


* H 5 Grace the Duke of Dorſer, Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland. 
* The Right Hon. the Earl of Dartmouth. 
* The Right Hon. James Earl of Darby. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Darnley. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Darcy. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Digby. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Delawarr. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Biſhop of Durham. 
The Hon. Mr. Juſtice Denton. 
Sir Thomas D*Aeth Bar. 
Sir Robert Dickſon of Carberry, Bar. 
Sir James Dalrymple of Hales, Bar, 
Sir Baſil Dixwell Bar. 
Sir John Dutton Bar. 
Sir Charles Dalton Bar. 


Sir John Darnall Serjeant at Law, 
The Hon. Sir Conyers Darcy Knight of 
tbe Bath. 
Major General Dalzell. 
* Mr. Joſeph Da Coſta. 
Robert Darell Eq; 
Thomas Dacrei E/q; 
The Rev. Ar. John Davis. 
Mr. Peter Darvall of Maidenhead. 
Mr. James Davidſon Bookſeller in Edin- 
burgh, Eight Books. 
William Daye F/; 
Mrs. Dorothea Daſhwood. 
Richard Draper of Lincoln's Inn, E/; 
Benjamin D*Aranda LL. B. 
Mr. Davie of Sidney College, Cambridge. 
Peter Davall of the Middle Temple, E/q; 
Peter Davenport of Macclesfield, E/; 
Robert Davis of Lincoln's Inn, Eſq; 
Edward Dawſon Eſq; 
The Rev. Mr. Edward Darell. 
Mr. Richard Dann Attorney at Law. 
Mrs. Mary Dannye. 
Richard Dawſon E/q; 
Mr. William Dawkins Merchant. 
George Daſhwood E/q; 
Mr. John Denne of Spital Fields. 
The Rev. My. Lewis Debords. 
James Deacon Eſq; 
Mrs. Sarah Dennis. 
Mr. Michael Dean. 
Dr. John Denne, Archdeacon of Rocheſter. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Debert. 
Robert Deane Eſq; 
Kinard Delabere of Southam, Eſq; 
Mr. John Deverell Surgeon in Briſtol. 
Captain William Dafty. 
Mr. John Dowland. | 
Thomas Denniſon of Lincoln's Inn, E; 
George Delaval of Barrington, E/; 
Charles Delafaye Eſq; 
Mr. D'Enew. : 
Captain Theophilus Desbreſay. 
Thomas Diſcipline E/; 
Mr. Robert Dick. 
Andrew Dickſon Provaſt of Hadington. 
Mr. Benjamin De la Fontaine Merchant. 
Mr. John Dickſon. 
Rumney Diggle Eſq; 
Samuel Dixſon E/q; 
ohn Diſerote EV; 
ohn Dive Eſq; 
Robert Dinwiddie E/q; 
Richard Dowdeſwell E/q; Commiſſioner of 
Exciſe at Edinburgh. 
Mr. John Dodſworth. 
John Dowdal of the Middle Temple, F/q; 
andal Donaldſon of the Middle Temple, 


Eſq; | 
The Rev. Ar. John Doſſie of Sheffield. 
Captain Alexander Duroure, 
Robert Downes E/ 
Walter 
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SUBSCRIBERS NAMES, 


Walter Dovey of the Inner Temple, E/q; 
The Rev. Mr. 4 M. A. , g 
— Dobſon E/; 
ames Donn Sheriff Clerk of Stirling. 
Ar. James Douglas. 
James Douglas A. D. 
The Rev. Mr. Samuel D'Oyley. 
The Rev. Mr. Downs. 
Mr. John Dowding. 
The Rev. Mr. Dobſon. 
Mr. Joſeph Downing Printer. 
Henry Dunſtar Eſq; 
Colonel William Ducket. 
Mr. John Dundas of Mannor. 
William Dunſter E/q; 
John Duncombe Eq; 
Mr. Thomas Dugdale of Tokenhouſe-yard. 
Ar. John Dupree. 
Mr. Peter Dunoyer Bookſeller, Three Books. 
John Drummond Eſq; 
Richard Duke of Otterton, Eſq; 
Mr. Humphrey Duncalfe Merchant. 
James Drummond of Blair Drummond, Eſq; 
Daniel Draper E/q; 
Mr. John Dyer of Clapham. 
Henry Drax Eſq; 
Simon Degge Eſq; 
Baron D*Alva, Maſter of the Horſe to the 
Prince of Orange. 


E. 
HE Right Hon. the Lord Chief Fuf- 


tice Eyre. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Biſhop of Exeter. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Biſhop of Elphin. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Biſhop of Ely. 
The Hon. James Erskine Eſq, one of the Se- 

nators of the College of Fuſtice in Scotland. 
The Hon. George Evans Eſq; 
* The Hon. Lieutenant General Evans. 
Sir Richard Ellis Bar. 
* Sr Redmond Everard Bar. 
Sir John Eyles. 
Auguſtine Earle Eſq; 
Mr. William Eaſton. 
Mr. Edward Eaſton Bookſeller in Sarum. 
AMr. John Eaton Merchant. 
Charles Echlyn Eſq; 
George Edwards of Lincoln's Inn, Eſq; 
Vigerus Edwards Eſq; 
Mr. Robert Edden. 
Humphry Edwin Eſq; 
Patrick Edmonſton of Newton Edmonſton, 


Eſt; 

Mr. Edling, one of the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer in Scotland. 

Samuel Edwards Eſq; 

William Edwards Eſq; 

Ar. Eleazer Edwards. 

* Mrs, Mary Edwards of Kenſington, 

Thomas Elder Eſq; 


William Fawkenor 7 


Francis Elde Eſq; Maſter in Chancery. 

Thomas Elliot of Portugal-ſtreer, TiwoBooks, 

John Elford E/q; | 

John Eldred of Saxham, Eſq; 

Richard Elliot Eſq; 

Thomas Emerſon Eſq; 

John Emerſon LL. B. 

The Rev. Mr. Rober. Emmers. 

The Rev. Mr. George England. 

Mr. George Ewing Bookſeller in Dublin. 

Thomas Ewer of Highworth, E/q; 

The Rev. Mr. Exton of Cliddeſdon. 

The Rev. Mr. Richard Exten M. A. 

Mr. Elton. 

Giles Eyre Eſq; Sergeant at Law. 

William Eyre of Lincoln's Inn, Eſq; 

Robert Eyre Eſq; one of His Mzjeſty's 
Commiſſioners of Exciſe. 3 

Edward Eyre 7 /q; 

Mr. — Egleton. 

Godolphin Edwards E/q; 


F. 


 *FT"HE Right Hon. the Earl of Fitz- 


water. 

* The Right Hon. James Earl of Finlater, 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Fitz-william. 

The Rt. Hon. Richard Viſcount Fitz-william. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Viſcount Ferma- 
nagh. | 

The Right Hon. the Lord Foley. 

The Right Hon. the Lady Forreſter. 

The Hon. Gilbert Fleming, Lieutenant 
General of the Leeward Iſlands. 

Sir Thomas Frankland Bar. one of the 
Lords Commiſſioners of the Admiralty. 

* S$r John Frederick Bar. | 

Brian Fairfax Eſq, one of the Commiſſioners 
of the Cuſtoms, Two Books. | 

7 

Mr. John Farrington of Clapham. 

Mr. Henry Faure. 

Mr. John Falkner. | 

The Rev. Mr. Falle, Prebend. of Durham. 

Mr. George Farroll. 

Francis Fauquier Eſqʒ 

Nicholas Fazakerley of the Inner Temple, 
Eſq; | 

Dan Farrer Eſq; 

Mr. Sam'. Fairbrother Bookſeller in Dublin. 

Mr. James Fall Merchant in Dunbar. 

Joſeph Ferrers Eſq; 

Edward Fenwick E/z; 

Robert Fenwick E/q; 

Mrs. Dorothea Fellowes. 

Coulſon Fellowes Eſq; 

William Fellowes E/q; 

Atr. Nicholas Fear. 

Mrs. Hannah Fiſher, 

Mr: Robert Findlay of Glaſcow, 


A L1isT of the 


* Dr. Fleetwood Archdeacon of Cornwall. 

Henry Fletcher of Salton, Eſq; 

John Floyer of Lincoln's Inn, E/q; 

Mr. Caleb Flower. 

Captain John Fletcher. | 

William Forteſcue Eſq, Attorney General 
to his Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales. 

John Forſter Eſq; 

Patrick Forbes Eſq; 

Duncan Forbes Eſq; Lord Advocate. 

Mr. John Foote junior. 

Mr. Richard Ford Book/eler. 

Mr. Samuel Foſter Merchant. 

Mr. Gabriel Fouace. 

Martin Folkes E/q; 

The Rev. Mr. Francis Fox . A. 

Major rg Foubert. 

Mr. Jacob Foſter. 

Alexander Forreſter of the Inner Temple, 


Eſq; 33 
John Fowle E/q; one of His Majeſty's 
Commiſſioners of Exciſe. 
Mr. Thomas Foliambe. 
Thomas Fothergill of York, Eſq; 
John Fontvive Eſq; 
George Fothergill of Lincoln's Inn, E/4; 
The Rev. Mr. Forreſter. 
Timothy Forſter Surgeon in Newcaſtle. 
Michael Foſter of the Middle Temple, Eſq 
John Forbes of Colloden, Eſq; 
The Rev. Mr. Forreſter of Canterbury. 
Mr. Aaron Franks. 
Colonel John Folliott. 
Charles Frederick Eſq; 
Ar. Edward Franklyn. 
The Rev. Mr. William Freeman. 
Richard Frankland Eſq 
Ralph Freeman Eſq; 
"Thomas Frewen 7 Brickwall, Eſq, 
Richard Freeman Eſq, Two Beoks. 
Arthur Freeman ſen. Eſq; 
Thomas Freeman jun. Eſq; 
The Rev. Mr. Samuel Fry of Wollan. 
Ar. John Fraill Bookſeler in Edinburgh, 
Eight Books. | 
The Rev. Mr. Samuel Fry. : 
Mr. Iſaac Franks of Billiter-Square, 
Governour Fitz-william. : 
John Fuller of Roſe-Hill E/q, 
Ars. Heſter Fuller. 
Mr. William Ford of Baſinghall-ſtreet. 
Captain Wheeler Fletcher. 
John Fuller of Yarmouth, Eſq; 
The Rev. Dr. Fenton of Lancaſter. 
Mrs. Fountagne. 
Stephen Fox Eſq; 
James Frampton Eſq; 
The Rev. Mr. Freeman, 


Lal 


G. 
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Graham. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Grantham, 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Gedolphin, 
Two Books, 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Gainsborough. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Glenorchy. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Grey. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Gower. 

The Right Hon. the Lady Betty Germaine. 

The Hon. Sir Charles Gunter-Nichols X- 
of the Bath, 

The Hon. Major General Groves. 

Sir Henry Goodricke Bar. 

Sir James Gray Bar. 

Sr Samuel Gerrard Bar. | 

William Garforth of York, Eſq, Two Becks. 

The Rev. Mr. Garnet. 

The Rev. Mr. Henry Gally D. D. 

Roger Gale Efq; one of His Majeſty's Com- 
miſſioners of Exciſe. 


Samuel Gatward of Cambridge, E/q; 


David Ganſell of Leighton Grainge, 'F/q; 
James Garland of Lincoln's Inn, E/q; 
The Publick Library of Geneva. 

Ar. Joſhua Geekie. 

The Rev. Mr. William Geekie. 

John Greene of Lincoln's Inn, Eſe; 

Dr. William George. 

J. Gell of Hopton, E/q; 

Mr. Walter Gibbons of Lincoln's Inn. 
Thomas Gill of Lincoln's Inn, E/; 
Mr. Philip Gilbert. 

The Rev. Dr. Gilbert Dean of Exeter. 
The Rev. Mr. John Gibb. 

The Rev. Dr. Claudius Gibbert. 

Mr. Samuel Gibbons Hationer. 

Joſeph Girdler Eſq; Serjeant at Law. 
Ar. John Gill. 

Richard Gilpin Eſq; Recorder of Carliſle. 
John Gibſon Eſq; 

Ar. James Gilchriſt of Dumfreis, Merchant. 
Mr. James Girl. 


Ar. Thomas Gittins Bookſeller in Salop. 


William Glanville E/; 
Mr. Thomas Glover. 


John Glanvil EV; 


Philip Glover Eſq; 

* Mrs. Glover. 

Francis Godolphin Eſq; | 

John Godfrey of Norton Court Eſq; 

The Rev. Mr. John Goodwin A. Ai. 

Ar. John Goudge Bookſelter in Weſtminſter 

John Godfrey of the Middle Temple, Eſq: 

Thomas Gouldney of Briſtol, E/q; 

Thomas Gordon Eq 

Ar. Thomas Goddard. 

William Gordon Eſq; Provoſt of Kirkend- 
bright. 


Dr. 


Dr. Gooch, Two Bool 

Mr. Thomas Godfrey. 

Mr. John Gould. 

The Rev. Mr. Goddard Vicar of Helvergate. 
Mr. John Goldham. 

King Gould E/q; 

Gold Eſq; 


Mr. Edward Gouge. 


Mr. William Gordon. 

William Goſcline F/q; 

George Gollop E/, 

Arthur Gore Eſq; 

Charles Grey Eſq; 

George Gregory Eſq; 

Mr. William Grainger, Writing Mafter in 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. Joſeph Grove. 

The Rev. Mr. Green Prebend. of Chichefter, 

Mr. Silvanus Groves. 

Mr. George Graham. 

Hugh Gregor Eſq; 

Ar. John Gray of Fetter-lane. 

The Rev, Dr. Lach. Grey, 

Robert Green of Cambridge, EV; 

Francis Gregor E q; 

Captain Green of Stanington Bridge, 

Mr. George Grafton, Bookſeller in the 
Temple. 

Nehemiah Griffith E/; 

The Rev. Mr. Benjamin Groſvenor, D. D. 

John Gutherick Eſq; 

The Rev. Mr. William Guſthart of Edin- 
burgh. 

william Guidott of Lincoln's Inn, E/q; 

Thomas Guinſtone E/q; 

Nathaniel Gumdry of Lincoln's Inn, EZ/q,; 

Philips Gybbon E/q; 

Ar. Fletcher Gyles Bookſ*/ler. 

William Gery E 

Mr. Greenvill ſenior. 

Mr. Greenvill junior. 


boo. H. 


H I'S Grace the Duke of Hamilton. 
* The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Huntingdon. 
* The Right Hon. the Earl of Hertford. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Harbprough. 
* The Right Hon. the Earl of Hadinton. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Hobart. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Hardwick, Lord 
CE Fuſtice of the King's-Bench, Two 
B 


o0ks. 
The Hon. George Hamilton EVH; 
The Lady Hanmer. 
The Hon. Alexander Hume Campbell Eſq; 
The Hen. John Henton Eg; 
The Hon. Mrs. Howe. 
Sir William Heathcoate Bar. 
Sir Walter Hawkſworth Bar. 
Sir Robert Hildyard Bar. 
Vol. II 


SUBSCRIBERS NAMBS. 


Sir John Hind Cotton Bar. 

Sir Charles Hotham Bar. 

Sir John Hartopp Bar. 

* Sr James Hall of Dunglaſs, Bar. 

* Sir Richard Hopkins Kt. 

Colonel Hawley. 

Philip Harcourt of the Inner Temple, E/q1 

Mr. Denham Hammond Merchant. 

Harbord Harbord E/4; 

Alexander Hales E/q; 

Ar. Thomas Harris of Gray's Inn. 

Hopton Haynes Eſq, T'wo Books, 

Nicholas Harding Eſq; Clerk of the Houſe 
of Commons, 

Thomas Hawes F/; 

Roger Harene F/; 

Henry Hatſell of the Middle Temple, E/; 

Benjamin Hays of Mark-lane, Eg; 

Ar. Samuel Haſwell Merchant. 

Robert Hart of Portſmouth, E/q; 

Benj. Hall E/q; Principal of Cliftord*s Inn. 

William Hall Eq; 

Charles Harell of the Middle Temple, E/q; 

John Hayes of the Middle Temple, E/q; 

Ar. James Hanſon Attorney at Law. 

John Hamilton E/;; 

George Hathaway of Ware, E/; 

William Harris of Sarum, Z/q; 

ohn Hadley E/q; | 

ames Harris of Sarum, Eſq; 

Wy Hayward of the Middle Templs, 
Eſa; 

John Hawey of the Middle Temple, E/a; 

Chriſtopher Hawkins Eſq; 


Mr. John Haſtings. 


Francis Hall of e Middle Temple, Eſa; 
Ar. Samuel Handley. 


Samuel Hallows in Lancaſkire, E/q; 


Mr. Stephen Hervey. 
William Hamilton E/q; 
Mr. William Hawkes of Marlborough. 
The Rev. Mr. Charles Hall of Oxforg. 
Dr. Haytor, Arehdeacon of York. 
John Hammer of Lincoln's Inn, E/4; 
AMr. John Harriſon. 
Mr. George Halſtead, 
Mr. John Haſwell, Provoſt of Jedburgh. 
Gavin Hamilton, Bookſe/er in Edinburgh, 
Mr. Philip Hale. 
Mr. John Harris Surgeon. 
Mr. Thomas Hammond. 
Henry Harwood E/q; 
Mrs. Haley. | 
S. Harris D. D. Regius Profeſſor, Cambridge. 
Mr. George Hawkins Bookſwler. | 
John Harris Eq; 
Henry Hale E/ 
Mr. William Harris. 
James Hawley E/q, 
Edward Haiſterell Eſq; 
Hanſhaw Halſey E/; 
Alexander Hamilton E/q; 
c Ar. 


A LisT of the 


A.. Ezekiel Hall Merchant. 

Mr. Tim. Hatchett of London, Bookſeller. 
The Rev. Mr. Samuel Haliday, 

Mr. Joſeph Haywezrd. 

Edward Harriton E/; 

Thomas Haus E/4; 

C:ptain Harvey. 

tr. Abraham Haworth, 

William Hedges of Arith, Eſq; 

Jeffrey Hetherington of the Middle Temple, 
Ar Thoms Heames of London, Merchant. 
Ar. Geo. Headlam of Newcaltle, Merchant. 
John Herring Eg; 

Gorges Hely F/q; 

John Hetherington F/ 

Mr. James Henchell. 

Henchman, LL. D. 

John James Heidegger E/, 

Stephen Herne 7; 

John Hedworth of Cheſter-deanry, Ai; 
Mr. Richard Hett Bookſeller. 

Mr. Thomas Heath of New Ian. 

Henry Herring Z/g; | 

Mr. James Henſhaw. 

Hugh Henry £#/5; 

Major General Hill. 

The Rev. Mr. Rowland Hill. 

damucl Hickman /); 

The Rev. Mr. Hinckeſman. 

Mr. John Hieron of Little Eaton. 

Mr. John Hildyard Bookſeller. 

The Rev. Mr. Hiley of Reading. 

Mr. William Hird of Rawden. 


* The Rev.Dr. Holte, Arch-Deacon of Salop. 


Hugh Howard E/; 

Dr. Samuel Horſman. 

Mrs. Honey wood of Canterbury. 
Edward Hooker of Wincheſter, Z/q; 
Charles How of Greetworth, /; 

Iſaac Holroyd //; 

John Howe of the Middle Temple, E/ 
Ar. John Holliſter. 

Aſiſs Elizabeth Hooker of Greenwich. 
John Hopkins of Lincoln's Inn, A/; 
John Howe of Hanſlope, E/q; 

Mr. Philip Hollingworth Junior. 

Mr. John Hodges Bookſeller. 

Henry Hoar /; 

Mr. Hooper of St. Giles. 

The Rev. Dr. Holland of Merton College. 
Richard Holford of Liacoln's Inn, E/4; 
Mr. John Hog of Preſton-pans, Merchant, 


Mr. Ww. Hogg jun. of Edinburgh, Merchant. 


Thomas Hodges of Ruſſel-ſtreet, £Z/q; 
Dr. Holcombe. 

Mr. George Holliday. 

The Rev. Dr. Hooper, Two Books. 
Robert Holtord E/q; 

Robert Hoblyn ; 

Jacob Houblyn E/q; 

Peter Hooke, M. D 


Mrs. Honey wood of Eluiſted. 

The Rev. Mr. Hopkins. 

John Hows %; 

Mr. Barrington Horſmanden. 

Mr. John Holmes of Southgate. : 

Richard Hollings F Lincoln's Inn, Z/q; 

The Rev. Mr. Hornby of Whitington. 

Mr. John Hollis. 

* Sr James Howe Bar. 

* Me//ieurs Houſſaye and Vienne of Liſ- 
bon, Merchants. | 

Robert Honeywood E/); ; 

The Rev. Mr. Hughes, Chancellor of Ban- 


or. 
7 le Rev. Dr. Husbands of Caius College. 
William Hucks £Z/q; 
Robert Hucks E/; 
Henry Hudſon of Whitlow, E/; 
Thomas Hunt /); 
Thomas Hunt junior, Eſq; 
The Rev. Matthew Hutton, D. D. 
The Rev. Nathanicl Humfrey, LL. D. 
Edward Hulſe, M. D. 
Walter Hungerford of Calne, E/q; 
Mr. Edward Hunter of Maidſtone. 
Governour Hunter. 
The Rev. Obadiah Hughes, D. D. 
Mr. Nicholas Humfrey of Halſtead. 
Mr. Joſeph Hurlock. 


- The Rev. Mr. Bartholomew Hughes. 


Mr. James Hind of Glaſcow, Merchant. 
Mr. Samucl Hyde. 

The Rev. Mr. Nathaniel Harding. 
John Hawkin Z/q; | 

Charles Hornby of Gray's Inn, F/; 
Mr. Samucl Harding Bookſeller, 
Charles Hyet of Gloceſter, E/; 
Mr. Hay of Mordington. 

Richard Hoare Z/4; 

Henry Hoare /; 

John Hoggard 7%; 

Thomas Hollis L/; 


J. 
HE Right Hon. the Earl of In- 


chinquin. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Viſcount Irwin. 
* The Right Hon. Sir Joſeph Jckyll, Maſter 
of the Rolls. 
The Hon. and Rev. Mr. Ingram. 
* The Hon. James Johnſton /; 
The Hin, William Jeſſop Eſq; 
The Hon. Henry Inghram /i; 
The Hon. the Lady Jekyll. 
* Charles Jarvis E/q; Principal Painter 
to His Majeſty. + 
* Richard Jackſon /; 
Richard Jackſon Gent. 
1b Joſeph Jackſon. 
ward Jackſon of the Middle Temple, E/; 
The Rev. Mr. . h 


William 
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William James F/; 

Henry Jacomb /; 

Mr. Stephen Jackion Aferchart. 

Mr. Philip James. 

Samuel Jacomb of Yarmouth, E/: 

Samuel Ibbotſon /; 

John Idle of Lincoln's Inn, Z/q; 

Thomas Jenner of the Inner Jemple, Eſq; 

Barthol. Jeffery of He Middle Temple, E.: 

Thomas ſervoice of Harriard, £/q; 

John Jervis of Darlaſton, /g; 

Swinſen Jervis of Meaford, £/q; 

Mrs. Jennings. 

John Jeffreys of Lincoln's Inn Fields, Eſq; 

Edward jctfreys E/9; 

John Jermy of the Inner Temple, E/q; 

Nicholas ſeflrics E/q; 

Jeremiah Immyns Gent. 

Arthur Ivgram E/; 

Aeſſfeurs Innys and Manby of London, 
Boikſellers. . 

Michael Impey E/q; 

His Excellency Gabriel Johnſon Eq; 

* james loy Eſq; 

John Jollifle Eſq; 

Roger Jones E/q; 

The Rev. Walter Jones, D. D. and Chaplain 
to His Majeſty. 

Mr. Zechariah Jones. 

Mr. Theodore 1 

Ar. Henry Johnſon. 

Thomas Jones Cent. 

Mr. ſobſon Merchant. 

Mr. Chriſtopher Joepkin Merchant. 

Mr. John Iſted Bookſeller. 

Jer. Ives E/q; Mayor of Norwich. 

Mrs. Sarah Jenner. 

Benedict Ithel E/; 


K. 


Y IS Grace the Duke of Kent. 

The Right Hon. john Earl of 

Kintore. 

* The Right Hon. the Lord King, 2 Books. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mark Kerr. 
The Hon. the Lady Knatchbull, 2 Books. 
Sir William Ker of Greenhead, Bar. 
John Kay £E/5; 

Thomas Kempthorne E/q; Commiſſioner 
of His Majeſty's Navy at Chatham. 
Dy. Kerrich of Cambridge. 

Anthony Keck E/; 

The Rev. Mr. Samuel Kenich M. A. 

Abel Ketelbey f;, Middle Temple, E/q; 
E.R.S. 

Mr. James Kennedy of Kelſo, Merchant. 

Mr. George Kennedy of Romana. 

James Kendall E/q; 

John Kendall /; 

Mr. Lawrence Kelly of London, Merchant. 

William King E/qz LL. D. | 


Ar. Timothy Kiplin of Ackworth, 

Edward Kinſey Atkins E/; 

Hezckiah King E/q; 

Mr. Matthias King. 

The Rev. Dr. Knight, Chaplain to His 
Majeſty. 

Jerome Knap of Haberdaſhers Hall, Cent. 

John Knowler F/; 

Meſſieurs James, John and Paul Knapton, 
Bookſellers. 

William Kynaſton E/; 

The Rev. Mr. Kinckes, Recfor of Blinchill, 

Major James Kennedy. 


Es 
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Lothian. 

* The Right Hon. the Earl of Leiceſter. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Loudoun. 

The Right Hen. the Lord Viſcount Lyming- 
ton. | 

The Right Rev. the Lord Biſhop of London, 
Two Books. 

TheRightRev. the Lord Biſhop of Litchfield. 

The Hon. Mr. Fuſtice Lee. 

The Hon. Heneage Legge Eſq; 

The Hon. Mrs. Lumley. 

Sr William Lemmon Baz. 

Sir Berkeley Lucy Bar. 

Sir Thomas Lowther Kr. 

Sir Edward Lawrence Kt. 

Lr Thomas Littleton X.. 

Matthew Lamb of Lincoln's Inn, E/ 

John Lang of the Middle Temple, E/; 

William Lamblon of Lincoln's Inn, 4½ 

The Rev. Dr. Langwith. 

Peniſton Lamb /g; 

TheRev.Mr. John Latham, Vicar of Shrews- 
bury. 

John Lacy of the Middle Temple E/; 

E. Latham, AL D. of Findem. 

Thomas Langford of Nottingham, Cent. 

Mrs. Lacy. 

Mr. Andrew Lavington. 

Mr. John Launder of the Middle Temple. 

Mr. james Lancaſhire, 

Richard Langley E/q; 

Daniel Lambert E/; 

The Rev. Mr. John Lavington. 

The Rev. Dr. Lee. 

Mrs. Anne Leighton of Pall-Mall. 

Mr. Thomas Lee. | 

Mr. Oneſiphorus Leigh of "Tooting. 

Mr. Lewis. 

Ar. Thomas Lee. 

Percivall Lewis of Putney, E/q; 

Charles Legh Eq; 

Thomas Lewis F/q; 

Edward Lewis Z/q; 

Mr. Richard Lechmere of Salters Hall. 

Thomas Lee of Cheſter, E/; 


Captain 


A List of the 


Henry Lawton Eſg; 
John Lawton E/q; 


Captain Wiltiam Leman. 

Ar. Leonard. 

Mr. George Lewis. 

Chriſtopher Lethuillier E/; 

James Lever E/q; 

Edward Leeds of the Inner Temple, Eſq; 

Samuel Legg Samber, A. D. of Sarum. 

Smart Lethieuillier E/q; 

The Rev. Mr. Richard Levett. 

Mr. George Lee. 

Francis Leymoure E/q; 

The Rev. Mr. John Lewis. 

Mr. Simon Le Blanc. 

The Rev. Mr. James Ligertwood, M. A. 

Thomas Liſter of Bawtry, Eſq; 

George 1 Eſq; 

Mr. John Litter. 

Captain John Lightfoot. | 

The Rev. Ar. Charles Lidgould. 

Mr. William Limbery. 

Mr. Samuel Lillington. 

Richard Lloyd of the Middle Temple, E/; 

The Rev. Mr. John Lloyd. 

Ar. Edward Lloyd. 

David Lloyd E/; 

James Lloyd of Lanceing, Eſq; 

Philip Lloyd E/q; 

Ar. Francis Loggin. 

John Lockhart of Lee, E/q; 

Mr. John Lothian, Divinity Profeſſor in 
Glaſcow. 

Mr. David Lothian of Glaſcow. + 

George Lockart of Carnwath, Eſq; 

William Lock E/q, Two Books. 

Mrs. Mary Love. 

Iſrael . of Dunſton, E/; 

Ar. John Lockley, 

Ar. Joſhua Locke. 

Edward Louiſa Man of Lincoln's Inn, Eſq; 

Mr. Joſeph Lord, Book/eler in Wakefield. 

John Locke of the Inner Temple, Eſq; 

Mr. George Lodge Bookſeller. 

Grey Longueville E/4; 

Mr. Benjamin Louguet. 

Henry Luſſan E/q; 

Mr. John Luke of Glaſcow, Merchant. 

Franklyn Luſhington Gent. 

"Thomas Luck E/q; 

Thomas Lunt of Macclesfield, Cent. 

Mrs. Heſter Lumbroſo of Allens-Court. 

Colonel Lyddell. 

George Lynch, M. D. of Canterbury. 

Dr. John Lynch, Prebend of Canterbury. 

Lionel Lyde of Briſtol, Eſq; 

* Mr. Deputy L'Queſne. 

Mr. Hewling Laſon. 

The Rev. Mr. Samuel Liſle. 

Mr. Henry Lintot Bookſeller. 

* Mrs. Suſannah Lowe. | 

Mr. Thomas Lediard of Weſtminſter. 
17 Locker Eſq; | 

Thomas Eane of the Inner Temple, Ey 


M. 


H S Grace the Duke of Mancheſter. 
Her Grace the Dutches Dowaget 
of Marlborough. | 
* His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, 
Two Books. 
His Grace the Duke of Montroſe. 
* Her Grace the Dutcheſs of Mancheſter. 
* The Right Hon. George Earl of Mac- 
clesfield. 
* The Right Hon. the Earl of Marchmont. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Viſcount Middle- 
ton. 
The Hon. the Lady Murray. 
* The Hom. Edward Montague Eſq; 
The Hon. Thomas Maynard Eq; 
The Hon. Lewis Morris, Chief Fuſtice in 
New York, 
The Hon. Colonel Lewis Mordaunt. 
* Sir William Morrice Bar. 
Sir Francis Molineaux Bar. 
Sir John Moleſworth Bar. 
Sir John Maxwell of Pollock. 
flames Macrac E/q; Goveryour of Fort 
St. George. 
* Roger Mainwaring E/q; 
Miles Man Eſq; 
ohn Maſon of the Middle Temple, E/; 
homas May of Godmerſham, Eſq; 
Dr. Maurice, Dean of Bangor. 


| Mancheſter Library. 


William Manſell E/q; 
® Mrs. Maynard. 
Peter Maſeres E/q; 
Mr. Thomas Matthew of the Inner 'Temple. 
Mr. Richard Mancklin, Book/eler in York. 
Ar. John Mackney of Salisbury. 
Mr. Andrew Martin, Bookſeller in Edin- 
burgh, Eight Books. 
The Rev. Mr. Maxwell. 
Mr. Charles Maſon. 
Anthony Marlay of the Middle Temple, Ei; 
Mr. Samuel Mayne. 
Colonel John Martin. 
John Marth of the Middle Temple, E/q; 
E Maſon Gent. 
obert Macky E/; 
Mr. Obadiah Marryett, Attorney at Law, 
Mr. Robert Marſh of London, Merchant. 
Dr. Iſaac Maddox. 
Edmund Malone of the Middle Temple, E/q; 
Mr. James Mallortic. 
Thomas Martin of Clapham, E/q; 
John Mann of Tooting, E/; 
Mr. William Mann of Clapham. 
Robert Marſham E/q; 
Nicholas Mann £/4; 
Magdalen College Library. 
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SUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


Edward Mann E/; 
Herbe rt Mackworth Eſq; 
Richard Marriott Eſq; of the Excheqner- 
Office, Lincoln's Inn. 
Henry Maiſter of Hull, 905 
Dr. Manwaring f Mancheſter. 
Benjamin Marten, M. D. 
Gelaſius Mackmahon E/q; 
Thomas Maſters Eſq; 
Charles Marſhal E/; 
Macdowal E/q; 
Ar. Jol. Marſtron. 
The Rev. Mr. William May. 
Captain Robert Man. 
The Rev. Mr. Markwick. 
Mr. Bryan Mackreth. 
Robert Mann E/q; 
Miles Mann E/q; 
Mr. Alexander M<.caull of Hadinton. 
Samuel M<*.clcllan, Portioner of Dalkeith. 
* Richard Meade, M. D. E R. S. 
Mr. William Mein, Boołkſeller in Dumſreis. 
Samuel Mead Eſq, 
Mr. Robert Meeſe of New Inn. 
William Melmoth of Lincoln's Inn, E/q; 
Francis Meyſey Eſq; - 
Thomas Medlicot Eſq; 
Captain Thomas Meads. 
George Medcalfe of the Inner Temple, E/q; 
Merton College Library. 
John Merrill E/q; 
Ar. Mcadowcourrt. 
ohn Meller of Erthigg, Eſq; 
James Milleken jun. of Milleken, Eſq; 
onathan Micklethwait of Croydon, E/q; 


Chriſtopher Milles of Nackington, Eſq; 
Patrick Mitchell of the Middle Temple, 
Eq. 


Mr. John Milnes, Merchant in Wakefield. 

Mr. Daniel Mid winter, Bookſeller. 

John Milner of the Middle Temple, E/q; 

George Milborne E/; 

John Milner E/g; 

Ar. George Middleton, 

The Rev. Mr. Robert Millar, of Paiſley. 

The Rev. Mr. John Millar, of Old Kil- 
patrick. 

John Mitchell, H. D. 

The Rev. Mr. Millar, Vicar of Hillindon. 

William Mills of Leeke, Gent. 

* Joſeph Moyle Eſq; Clerk of the Signet. 

Mr. Samuel Morrice. 

Ar. Samuel Mountfort, Bookſeller in 
Worcelter. | 

The Rev. Mr. Henry Moor. 

Robert Moreton Eſq; 

Samuel Morris Gale of New Inn, Gent. 

Ar. John Morſe. 

Mr. James Mowld. 

John Moody of Havant, Gent. 

William Morehead E/q; 

Morgan Morſe of London, Cent. 
Vor. II. 


Mrs. Catherine Morrice. 

The Rev. Mr. Morgan, Prebend of Win- 
cheſter, 

James Montagu of Laikham, E/q; 

Charles Molineaux of Feverthall, Eſq; 

Henry Montagu of Lincoln's Inn, E/ 

William Moreton of the Middle Temple, E,; 

Spark Moleſworth Eſq; 

Sir Oſwald Moſley. 

Mr. Charles Moſely, Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxtord. 

Charles Mountague F/q; 

The Rev. Mr. Lewis Monoux. 

Humphry Monoux E/q; 

George Monſon E/q,; 

Charles Monſon E/q; 

Ar. Robert Morris of Furnival's Inn. 

Jonas Morris of Cork, E/; 

* Mr. Peter Muileman. 

Joſeph Muſgrave E/q; 

Ti * Rev. Mr. Hugh Munro, Minifler at 

ain. 

Joſeph Murray of New York, Eq; 

The Rev. Mr. Gill. Michell, M. A. 

Mr. Collet Mawhood. 

Mr. Millican, Apotbecary. 

Mr. Benjamin Motte, Bookſeller. 

The Rev. Mr. Henry Miles. 

Mr. Matthews. 


N. 


IS Grace the Duke of Norfolk. 
The Right Hon. the Counteſs Dowa- 

ger of Northampton. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Biſhop of Norwich. 

The Hon. Sir Michael Newton, Knight of 
the Bath. | 

The Right Hon. the Lady Francis Naſſau. 

The Hon. Henry Naſſau Eſq; 

Robert Naſh of Norwich, £/q; 

Richard Nanfan of Worceſter, Eſq 

Dr. Nailer, Dean of Wincheſter. 

1 "© Napier of the Middle Temple, 
Eſq; 

Richard Naſh E/q, 

The Rev. Mr. William Newton. 

Noah Neale E/; 

Edward Newton Eſq; 

The Rev. Mr. Neden, Recfor of Rougham. 

The Rev. John Newey, D. D. 

Thomas Newnham Eſq; 

Mr. Henry Newcome, Schoolmaſfter at 
Hackney. 

The Fev. Mr. Richard Newcome. 

Robert Nelſon Eſq; * 

Ar. Albert Nesbitt. 

Mr. William Newnham. 

Mr. John Newman. 

Mr. Gabriel Neve, Attorney at Law. 

Alexander Nesbit of the Middle Temple, 
Fla _ 


A LisTt of the 


Dr. John Newington. 

The Rev. Mr. Daniel Neal, M. A. 

The Rev. Mr. Newton of Wingham. 

The Kev. Mr. John Needham of Weltbourne. 
The Kev. Dr. Nicolls, Vicar of Cripplegate. 
Ar. Joſiah Nicholſon of Clapham. 

Mr. George Nirgoe. 

Mr. George Nichols. 

Ar. William Nicholas. 

Francis Nichols of Luit's Green, Eſq; 
Colonel Norton. 

William Northey E/q; 

Mr. John Noon, Bookſelter. 

William Norcliffe of the Inner Temple, Eſq; 
John Norris E/; 

Fettiplace Nott of the Middle Temple, E/; 
Charles Nourſe Eſq; 

John Norris E/q; 

Edward Northey - Eſq; 

Mr. Joſeph Noy. 

Henry Norris E/q; 

Ar. A Norris of London, Merchant. 
Mr. James N'Smith. 

Mr. Alderman Nuthall. 


O. | 
* i How E Right Hon. the Earl of Or- 
rery 


* The Right Hon. the Earl of Oxford, 
Three Books. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Orkney. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Biſhop of Oſſory. 

The Right Hon. Arthur Onſlow, Eſq; 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. 

Sir Danvers Osburne Bar. 

Sir Adolphus Oughton Bar. 

William Oaker Gent. 

Lucy Oliver Eq; 

Crew Offley E/q; 

The Rev. Mr. Orem of New York. 

William Orlebar E/; 

Robert Ord E/A; | 

William Osbaldeſton E/; 

Mr. Thomas Osborne, Bookſeller, 

Meſfieurs Osborn and Longman, Bookſellers. 

Mr. John Oſwald, Boołſeller. 

Mr. Henry Overton, of Charterhouſe-ſquare. 

Jabez Owin of Warrington, E/; 

Thomas Owen of Lincoln's Inn, E/; 


Mr. Edmund Oyden, Merchant. 


Mr. Henry Owen. 
Mrs. Maria Onſlow. 


P. 


I'S Grace the Duke of Portland. 
H The Right Hon. the Lord Viſcount 
Palmerſton, 
The Right Hon. the Lord Percival. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Polwarth. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Harry Pawlet. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Naſſau Pawlet. 


* The Fight Hon. the Counteſs of Pembroke. 

The Right Hon, the Lady William Paulet. 

The Right Hon. the Lady Polwarth. 

The Hen. Willam Paulet F/q; 

The Hon. Mr. Fuftice Page. 

The Hon. Mr. Fuſtice Probyn. 

The Right Rev. the Presbytery of Hadinton. 

Sir John Prideaux Bar. 

Thomas Parker of 7he Inner Temple, E/; 

John Palmer of the Middle Temple, /,; 

David Papillon of the Inner Temple, /g; 

William Page of Lincoln's Inn, Gent. 

Henry Partridge F/; 

Mr. 4 Paltock, Banker, 

Abraham Payne of St. Chriſtopher's, E/; 

John Parſlow E/q; 

Charles Payne of Otterden, E/; 

The Rev. Mr. Parker. 

The Rev. My. Dennis Payne, of Hanbury. 

Mr. John Payne. 

Mr. John Paton, Bookſeller in Edinburgh, 
Thirteen Books. 

Ar. John Parkhill, Agent to the Exciſe in 
Scotland. 

Robert Paul E/q; 

Mr. Thomas Payne of London, Book/cler. 

Nathaniel Payler E/q; . 

Mr. John Page of Oporto, Merchant. 

Mr. William Parker of London, Book/e/er. 

Mr. William Pawſon of Oporto, Merchant. 

Mr. Thomas Pariſh. 

John Page E/q; 

Mrs. Page, Bookſeller in Cheſter. 

Mr. Thomas Payne. 

* Miſs Perris's in New Bond- ſtreet, Two 
Books. 

Jeremiah Pemberton E/; 

The Rev. Zachary Pcarce, D. D. 

William Peere Williams jun. Eſq; 

Newſham Peers E/q; 

Captain John Petit. 

Mr. John Peters of Spittle Square. 

James Pennyman of Ormsby E/q; 

Mr. John Perryman. 

Pembroke-Hall Library in Cambridge. 

Cheſter Pern of Cambridge, E/q; 

John Penny £/q; 

lohn Penroſe of the Middle Temple, E/q; 

13 Penbroke of Lincoln's Inn, E/; 
alph Petley E/; 

Mr. John Pemberton, Boołſeller. 

Joſhua Pembroke /; 

Hutton Perkins E/q; 

Edward Pennant te Middle Temple, E/7; 

Mr. Joſeph Peacock of Huntingdon, 

Mr. William Petric. 

Mr. James Peirce. 

Micajah Perry E/; 

The Rev. Mr. Nicholas Pearſon. 

The Rev. Ralph Perkins, D. D. 

Jeremy Pemberton E/; 

* John Phillipſon E/; 
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CUBSCRIBERS NAMES. 


Mr. Thomas Phillips. 

Mr. Gravell Philips. 

Eraſmus Philipps E/; 

Thomas Phillips of the Middle Temple, 
Eſq; : 

Mr. John Pickering. 

Robert Pigot E/q; 

Favel Pike E '/a; 

Pinfold, LL. D. 

Mr. John Pigon 

Mr. Thomas Pilkington, Bookſeller in 
Cork. 

* Woolcomb Pollexfen of the Middle 
Temple, E/; 

* John Pollexfen of Wemburg, E/; 

Mr. John Powel of Salisbury. 

Henry Plumptre, M. D. 

Fitz-William Plumptre of the Middle Tem- 
ple, E/ 7; 

John Plumptre of Nottingham, E/; 

Mr. John Plant. 

William Plumer 0 


Richard Plumer Z/q; 


Plumpton Eſq; 

Ar. William Plomer. 

Charles Polhill E/q; one of His Majeſty's 
Commiſſioners of Exciſe. | 

Mr. * Poyner of Iſlington. 

Mr. Robert Pountney of Kenſington. 

James Porteen E 


1. 

John Pollen of Lincoln's Inn, E.; 
Ar. Joſeph Pote ＋ Eaton, Bookſeller. 
Thomas Porter E/q; 

Henry Powel E/q; 

William Powlett E/q; 


William Poyntz Eſq; 


Mr. Deputy Pomeroy. 


The Rev. Dr. Powell, Dean of St. Aſaph. 
David Polhill E/q; 

Ar. Henry Alexander Primroſe. 

Samuel Prime of the Middle Temple, Eſq; 
Edmund Prideaux of Padſtow, E/q; 

Mr. Nathaniel Primatt, Chymiſt. 

The Rev. Dr. Daniel Primroſe. 

Mr. Thomas Prince of Lynton. 

Jenkin Price of Brecknock Eſq; 

Ar. Godfrey Puls. 

Captain George Purvis. 

Humphry "ih of Canterbury, Eſq; 
William Pulteney Eſq; 

Mrs. Purcell. | 

Mrs. Pultney. 

Reginald Pynder Eſq; 

Henry Pye Eſq; 


Mrs. Elizabeth Phill. 


Mr. Patridge of Hampſtead. 
The Rev. Mr, Perry, M. A. 


Q. 


v I $ Grace the Duke of Queensbury, 
Queen's College Library in Cam- 
bridge. | 15 


R. 


II ER Grace the Dutcheft Dowager of 

Rutland. 

* The Right Hon. the Earl of Rothes. 

* The Right Hon. the Lord Ranelagh. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron Rey- 
nolds. 


of Hamerſmith, Two Books, The Right Hon. the Lord Raymond, T*ro 


Books. 

The Hon. Thomas Reeves Eſq; one of the 
Fuſtices of the Common Pleas. 

Sir John Ruſhout Bart. 

Sir John Rodes Bart. 

Sir Leonard Reresby Bart. 

The Lady Rous. 

The Rev. Mr. Rawlins, Chaplain to the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln's Inn. 

Mr. Francis Rainsford, 

Mr. Richard Rann of Bermingham. 

The Rev, Mr. Ray. 

John Raymond E/q; 

The Rev. Mr. Herbert Randolph. 

The Rev. Mr. William Raſtrick. 

Pelſant Reeves E/q, 

The Rev. Mr. Reeves Junior of Ipſwich. 

Dr. Renner. 

Thomas Reeve, M. D. 

William Revely E/q; 

Mr. Thomas Reading. 

John Reynolds Eſq; 

* Robert Raikes Fulthorpe, Eſq; 

bw gon of the Middle 'Tem- 
ple, Eſq; 

Paul Riſely of Chitwood, Eſq, 

George Riggs of the Middle Temple, E/; 

William Richardſon of Smalley, £/q; 

Mr. Charles Rivington, Book/cler. 

Jonathan Richardſon E/q; 

William Rider of Buſton, Eſq; 

Ar. Rider, Surgeon at Greenwich. 

Major Roberts of Lord Cobham's Horſe. 

John Roberts of Appley Eſq; 

William Rous Eſq; 

Ar. John Rogers, Attorney at Law. 

The Rev. Mr. Benjamin Robertſhaw. 

Mr. Thomas Rogers. 

Matthew Robinſon of Mount Morris, F/q; 

Samuel Rowe E/q; 

Ar. Jeremiah Roe, Bookſeller in Derby. 

John Roberts Eq; 

Ar. Robert Robinſon. 

Mr. Samuel Robertſon of Kelſo, Merchant. 
Chriſtopher Rhodes Eſq, Comptroler of 
Exciſe in Scotland, Two Books, _ 

John Rooper Eſq; 

William Rogers of Dowdeſwell, E/q; 
Robert Robinſon E/q; | | 
Nicholas Rotſhouk Eq; 

The Rev. Mr. Robertſon. 

The Rev. Mr. Robertſhaw, 


Ar. 


A LIS 7 
Mr. James Round. 


Henry Robinſon Eſq; Commiſſioner of Ex- 
ciſe at Edinburgh. 

The Rev. Mr. John Roberts. 

William Roope of Fuge Eſq; 

Chriſtopher Rogers of Cork Eſq, 

The Library of the Cathedral of Rocheſter. 

The Rev. Mr. Roffyniack. 

Mr. Michael Ruſſel. 

Ar. John Ruſh in Scotland- yard. 

Samuel Ruſſel of Newington-Green, Eſq; 

The Kev, Mr. John Ruſh of Bacouſthorp. 

Chriſtopher Rundle of Norton Folgate, Sa/- 
ter. 

The Rev. Dr. Rundle. 

Ar. Thomas Ryles. 

Dudley Ryder Eſq, His Majeſty's Solicitor 
General, 

Rich*. Ryder of the Cloſe of Litchfield, Eq; 

The Rev. Dr. Regis. 

Mr. Ranew Robinſon, Bookſeller. 


8. 


H S Grace the Duke of Somerſet. 

His Grace the Duke of St. Albans. 

* Hey Grace the Dutcheſs of St. Albans. 

* .The Right Hon. James Earl of Salisbury. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Strafford. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Shelburn. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Stair. 

The Right Hon. James Earl of Strathmore. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Biſhop of Sarum, 
Two Books. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Biſhop of St. 
Aſaph. 

The Right Hon. the Counteſs of Suffolk. 

The Right Hon. the Lady Stanhope. 

* The Hon. John Spencer Eſq; 

The Hon. the Lady Savile. 

The Right Rev. Mr. John Simpſon, Divini- 
ty Profeſſor in Glaſcow. 

The Hon. Sir Luke Schaub. 

Sir Edward Stanley Bar. 

The Hon. Sir William Stanhope. 

Sir Thomas Style Bar. 

Sir William Strickland Bar. 

Sir Robert Smith Bar. 

Sir Thomas Sebright Bar. 

Sir Robert Salsbury Cotton Bar. 

Sir John Stanley Bar. firſt Commiſſioner 
of His Majeſty's Cuſtoms. 

Sir George Stuart of Gairntilly, Bar. 

Sir Robert Sinclair Bar. 

Sir Hans Sloan. 

Sir John Statham. 

Sir John Shadwell. 

Madam Margaretta Sabine. 

George Sayer Eſq; 

Thomas Sadler of the Exchequer, Eſq, 

John Sare of the Middle Temple, Eſq; 

4 Sampſon of the Inner Temple, Eſq; 


of the 


Richard Salwey of the Moor, Ef; 

Ar. Savil of Threadneedle Street. 

Daniel Sadler E/q; 

Ed. Sainthill E/q; 

Samuel Sandys of Omberſly Court, E/q: 

CO Sawbridge Little E/q; 

Mr. Richard Samborne ef Sarum, Mer- 
chant. 

Myr. Mark Sandilands of Edinburgh, Alen 
chant. 

Jeromy Sambrooke Eſq; 

Theophilus Salway E/q; 

George Savil E/q; 

Mrs. Sabine. 

Henry Sayer Eſq; 

Major Anthony Sauin. 

The Rev. Dr. Savage. 

Mr. John Savage. 

The Rev. Dr. Salter of Norwich, 

* John Sawbridge Eſq; 

* Peter Signoret Eſq; 

Francis Scott Eſq; 

Ar. John Scrimſhire. 

Henry Selwin E/q; 

Mrs. Selwin. 

Mr. Sedgwich. 

John Stephens Eſq; 

Mr. Richard Sherbrooke of &. Sepulchres. 

Anthony Shepherd E/q; 

Thomas Sharer of Southampton, E/; 

William Sharpe Eſq; one of bis Majeſty's 
Clerks of the Council, 

Mr. Uriah Shudall. 

John Shelling E/q; 

The Rev. Dr. Sharp of Durham. 

Mr. James Shrapnell of Baſinghall Street. 

Mr. John Shuckburgh, Bookſeller. 

Richard Shuttleworth E/q; 

Mr. Richard Shirriff of Preſton-pans, Ner- 
chant. 

Mr. Shuttleworth. 

Mr. Jeremiah Shadwell. 

Mr. Shepherd. 

Mrs. Sherlock. 

* Mr. Benjamin Shepherd. 

Mr. Thomas Sikes, Merchant. 

Ar. Simkins. 

Ar. Nathaniel Sidgwicke. 

The Rev. Mr. Joſeph Simmons. 

Edward Simpſon Eſq; 

William Sloane E/q; 

Charles Sloane, Carpenter at Greenwich. 

William Sloper jun. Eſq; 8 

The Rev. Mr. Thomas Sleigh. 

Mr. John Smart. 

Charles Smith E/; 

Mr. Thomas Smith, Apothecary. 

John Smale of Wheatenhurlt, E/q; 

Ar. William Smith, Merchant. 

Mr. Thomas Smith of Sarum. 

Mr. Benjamin Smithurſt, Bookſeler. 

Mr. William Smith, Bookſeller in Dublin. 


Joſeph 
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SU BSCRIBERS NAMES. 


Joſeph Smith Eſq; 

The Rev. Mr. Robert Smith. 

William Smith of New York, Eq; 

Meſſicurs Smith and Bruce, Bookſellers in 
Dublin. 

* Robert Snell E/; Bencher of the Inner 
Temple. 

Mr. Thomas Snow, Banker. 

William Snelling E/; 

James Sotheby of Hatton Garden, F/q; 

Edward Southwell Eq; 

William Somerville E/q; 

Thomas South E/q; 

The Rev. Mr. Sprint, of Milborne- port. 

Mr. Benjamin Sprint. 

John Spelman of the Inner Temple, E/; 

George Spooner Eſq, 

Richard Spearman E/q; 

The Rev. Mr. Sprint, 

Nathaniel Springal Eſq; 

Thomas Stanyford Eſq; 

John Strange of the Middle Temple, Eſq; 

Mr. Charles Statham of London, Merchant. 

Mr. Peter Storer, of the Inner Temple. 

The Rev, Mr. John Sturges, of Wincheſter. 

William Strahan, LL. D. 

Mr. Stuart, of Ludlow. 

Charles Stanhope of Park-place, Eſq; 

Doctor Stephens. 

Thomas Skinner Eſq; 


Oliver St. John of Lincoln's Inn, Efq; 


Matthew Skinner E/q, Serjeant at Law. 

Ralph Skerret, D. D. Rector of St. Peter 
the Poor, 

James Stewart Eſq, 

Thomas Stephens of the Inner Temple, E/q; 

Ar. Paſ. Stevens. 

St. Peter's College Library in Cambridge. 

Mr. Robert Stretfield of Delaware. 

Mr. Edward Strong. 

Ar. John Stagg, Bookſeller. 

Francis Stonehouſe E/q; 

The Rev. Dr. Stillingflect, Dean of Wor- 
- 

The Rev. Mr. Edward Stillingfleet. 

Mrs. Anne Stillingfleet. 

Mr. John Stark of Glaſcow, Merchant. 

Mr. john Steedman, Surgeon in Kinroſs. 

Mr. Andrew Stalker, Bookſeller in Glaſ- 
cow, Eight Books. 

Ar. William Steele. 

Mr. John Stevens, Fellow of Merton College. 

The Rev. Mr. Fairfax Stillingfleet. 

Alexander Strahan Eq; 

Mr. George Strahan, Bookſeller. 

Mr. Samſon Stert of Oporto, Merchant. 

Mrs. Anne Strode. 

Mr. William Stratton. 

The Rev. Mr. Charles Stewart of Dublin. 

Benjamin Swete of Nortolk-ſtreet, E/q; 

William Spicer E/q, Maſter in Chancery, 

Mr. Thomas Swayne. | 
V or, II. 


Mrs. Sutherton of Norwich. 

The Rev. Mr. John Swinton, M. A. 

The Rev. Mr. Sumner, of Cambridge. 

Mr. Richard Shirriff of Preſton- pans, Mer- 
chant. 

The Rev. My. William Smith, 


John Slade of Warminſter, Eq; 


The Rev. Mr, George Sykes, Vicar of 
Preſton. 

Humphry Sydenham of the Inner Temple, 
E 


7; 
The Rev. Mr. John Symmonds of Otterden. 
William Symonds Eſq; 
Edward Spellman E/q; 
Thomas Shalcroſs E/; 
The Rev. Mr. Smith of Cuddicot. 
Mr. Skinner, Attorney at Law. 
The Rev. Mr. Swinton, M. A. 
Mr. John Scrimſhire, Two Books. 


John Smith of Lee, E/q; 


T. 


HE Right Hon. Charles Lord Talbot, 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Bri- 
tain, 
His Grace the Archbiſhop of Tuam. 
The Right Hon. the Marquiſs of Tweedale. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Thanet. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Thumond. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Tankerville. 
* The Right Hon. the Lord. Liſcount 
Townſhend. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Viſcount Torring- 
ton. 
* The Right Hon. the Lord Tyrconnell. 
The Hon. Colonel "Townſhend. 
The Hon. Thomas "Townſhend, E/; 
The Hon. Mr. Baron Thompſon. 
The Hon. Brigadier General Tyrell. 
Sir Thomas Trollop Bar. 
Sir James Thorndhill. 


* Henry Tatham E/%; 


Mr. Giles Taylor. 

William Taylor of the Inner Temple, E/q; 
Mr. Robert Taylor of Newark. 
The Rev. Mr. Herbert Taylor. 

Samuel Tatem E/; Two Books 
Sigiſmond Tafford /; 

op Talbot F/q; 

Andrew Taylor of Lynn, E/; 

Mr. William Taylor. 

John Temple E/q; 

Mr. William Templeman, of Dorcheſter. 
Bartholomew Tate Eg 

loſeph "Thompſon Eſq; 


Luke 'Thompſon of Gray's Inn, E/q; 


Humphry Thayer Eſq; one of His Majeſty's 
Commiſſioners of Exciſe. 
Mr. Peter "Thompſon of London, Merchant. 
Porter Thompſon of Trumpington, /g; 
e | William 
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Wu. Thurlbourn, Book/eler in Cambridge. 
The Rev. Mr. Thorn. 


Mark Thurſton Eſq; Accomptant General 


of the Court of Chancery, Four Buoks. 
Robert Thomas Eſq; 
Thomas "Thornbury Eſq; 
Robert Thornton Eſq, 
* ſoſeph 'Thompfon E/q; 
William Tillard of Spital-fquare, E/q; 
Joas Tillard of the Inner Temple, E/; 
corge 'Tilſon Eſq; 
Chriſtopher Tilſon F ſq; 
Abraham Tilghman of Kent, E/q; 
William Tillard Eq; 
The Rev. Mr. Tilſon, of Aylesſord. 
* John Townſend E/q; 
Richard Tomſon Eſq; one of the Prot ho- 
notaries x þ the Common Pleas. 
Mr. John Towers. 
Ar. _ La Touche, of Little Chelſea, 
John Topp of the Middle Temple, E/q; 
The Rev. Mr. Townſhend, of Nortolk. 
Mr. William 'Townſon. 
The Rev. Mr. William Henry 'Tomlinſon, 
Mr. Samucl Torriano. 
* Mr. James Townſend of Cheapſide. 
Edmund Trench Eſq; 
Samuel Trench E/q; 
John Tracy E '[q; 
Arthur Trevor E/; 
James Trott E/q; 
Trinity College Library in Cambridge. 
Robert Trefuſis of Trefuſis, Eq; 


John Tracy of Lincoln's Inn, E/; 


Trinity Hall Library in Cambridge. 
Timothy Tredway Eſq; 
Herbert 'Tryſte E/q; 
Mr. John Travell. 
George Trenchard of Latchet, E/4; 
Mr. George Trulock. | 
Lawrence Trent E/q; 
Mr. Patrick Trehie of London, Merchant. 
Joſeph Tuder of the Inner Temple, E/q; 
Three Books. 
Cholmly Turner E/q; 
Ars. Turner. 
John Tuſton of Orgreave, E/q; 
Abraham Tucker of the Inner Temple, Eſq; 
William Turner E/g; 
Samuel Tuffnell E/q; 
George 'Turville E/; 
Ja Richard ; ax "> 
ohn Turner of St. Edmonds-bury, E.; 
Peter — of Ruſhborn, Ela: 1 
The Rev. Mr. David Tweed, of Cork. 
Simon Thunemans Eſq; 
The Rev. Dr. 'Tyrwhit. 
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NOW begin on the firſt day of May, 1705, to 1689 
proſecute this, Work; and have before me a reign, > 
that drew upon it an univerſal expectation of vo Ig 
great things to follow, from ſuch auſpicious be- cis" 

ginnings ; and from ſo general a joy as was ſpread 

+ over thele Nations, and all the neighbouritig King- 

doms and States; of whom, ſome had apprehended à general 
depreſſion, if not the total ruine of the Proteſtant R<li;rion : 
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1689 


The HISTORY of the Reign 


and all of them ſaw ſuch a progreſs made by the French in 


cke deſign of enſlaving the reſt of Europe, that the check which 


The effects 


the Revolution in England ſeemed to promiſe, put a new life 
in thoſe, who before were ſunk in deſpair. It ſeemed to be 
a double-bottomed Monarchy, where there were two Joint-So- 
vereigns ; but thoſe who knew the Queen's temper and prin- 
ciples, had no apprehenſions of divided Counſels, or of a diſ- 
tracted Government. 

That which gave the moſt melancholy proſpect, was the ill 


oftheKinz's ſtate of the King's health, whoſe ſtay ſo long at St. James's 


without exerciſe or hunting, which was ſo much uſed by him 
that it was become neceſſary, had brought him under ſuch a 
weakneſs, as was like to have very ill effects: And the face he 
forced himſelf to ſet upon it, that it might not appear too 
much, made an impreſſion on his temper. He was apt to be 

eviſh: it put him under a neceſſity of being much in his 
cloſet, and of being filent and reſerved; which, agreeing ſo 
well with his natural diſpoſition, made him go off from what 
all his friends had adviſed, and he had promiſed them he would 
ſet about, of being more viſible, open, and communicative. 
The Nation had been ſo much accuſtomed to this, in the two 
former reigns, that many ſtudied to perſwade him, it would 
be neceſſary for his affairs to change is way, that he might 
be more acceſſible, and freer in his diſcourſe. He ſeemed re- 
ſolved on it; But he ſaid, his ill health made it impoſſible 
for him to execute it: And ſo he went on in his former way, 
or rather he grew more reti..d, and was not eaſily come at, 
nor ſpoke to. And in a very few days, after he was ſet on 
the Throne, he went out to Hampton-Court : And from that 
palace he came into Town only on Council days. So that the 
face of a Court, and the rendezvous, uſual in the publick rooms, 
was now quite broke. This gave an early and general diſguſt. 
The gaiety and the diverſions of a Court diſappeared. And, tho' 
the Queen ſet her ſelf to make up, what was wanting in the King, 
by a great vivacity and chearfulneſs ; yet when it appeared that 
ſhe meddled not in buſineſs, ſo that few found their account in 
making their court to her, tho' ſhe gave a wonderful content to 
all that came near her, yet few came. 

The King found the air of Hampton-Court agreed fo well with 
him, that he reſolved to live the greateſt part of the year there. 
But that palace was ſo very old built, and ſo irregular, that a 
deſign was formed of raiſing new buildings there, for the King 
and the Queen's Apartments, This ſhewed a reſolution to live 
at a diſtance from London: And the entring ſo ſoon on ſo ex- 
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penſive a building, afforded matter of cenſure to thoſe, who were 1 689 
diſpoſed enough to entertain it. And this ſpread a univerſal Vo 


diſcontent in the City of London. And theſe ſmall and almoſt 
indiſcernable beginnings and ſeeds of ill humour, have ever ſince 
gone on in a very viſible encreaſe and progreſs. 


The firſt thing the King did, was, to chooſe a Miniſtry, and 4 goo * 


to ſettle a Council. The Earl of Shreusbury was declared Secre- 
tary of State, and had the greateſt ſhare of the King's Confidence. 
No exception could be made to the choice, except on account 
of his youth. But he applied himſelf to buſineſs with great di- 
ligence, and maintained his candor and temper with more re- 
ſervedneſs, than was expected from one of his age. It was for 
ſome time under conſideration, who ſhould be the other Secre- 


tary ; at laſt the Earl of Nottingham was pitched on. He had 


oppoſed the Settlement with great earneſtneſs, in his copious way 
of ſpeaking. But he had always ſaid, that, tho' he would not 
make a King, yet upon his principles, he could obey him bet- 
ter than thoſe who were ſo much ſet on making one. The 


High Church Party did apprehend, that the oppoſition they had 


given the King's advancement, and the zeal that others had 
ſhewed for it, would alienate him from them, and throw him 
into other hands, from whom no good was to be expected for 
them: And they looked for ſevere revenges for the hardſhips 
they had put on zheſe in the end of King Charles's Reign. This 


grew daily upon that party, and made them begin to look back 


toward King James. So, not to provoke ſo great a Body too 


much, it was thought adviſable to employ the Earl of Mor- 
tingham. The great increaſe of Chancery buſineſs had made 


So it was reſolved to put the Chancery in Commiſſion : And 


the Earl of Nottingham was propoſed to be the firſt in the to the Whigs. 


Commiſſion, but he refuſed it. So Maynard, Keck, and Raw- 
linſon, three eminent Lawyers, were made the three Commiſ- 
ſioners of the Great Seal. And ſoon after that, the Earl of 


Nottingham was appointed Secretary of State. This gave as 
much ſatisfaction to all the High Party, as it begot jealouſies 
and diſtruſt in others. The one hoped for protection and favour 
by his means: They reckoned, he would infuſe all the Prero- 
gative Notions into the King; and give him ſuch a jealouſy 
of may ſtep that the others ſhould make in prejudice of 
theſe, that from thence the King would ſee cauſe to ſuſpect all 


the ſhew of kindneſs that they might put on to him, when at 
the ſame time they were undermining ſome of thoſe Preroga- 


tives, for which the Earl of Nottingham ſeemed to be fo zea- 


lous. 


The Earl of 
many apprehend, it was too much to be truſted to one perſon: hex's 24. 
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1689 lous. This had a great effect on the King, who being igno- 
PYR rant of our Conſtitution, and naturally cautious, ſaw cauſe 
enough to diſlike the heat he found among zho/e, who expreſ- 
ſed much zeal for him, but who ſeemed, at the ſame time, to 
have with it a great mixture of Republican principles, They, 
on the other hand, were much oftended at the employing the 
Earl of Nottingham. And he gave them daily cauſe to be 
more diſpleaſed at it: For he ſet himſelf with a moſt eager 
partiality againſt the whole Party, and againſt all the -motions 
made by them: And he ſtudied to poſſeſs the King with a 
| very bad opinion of them. And, whereas Secretaries of State 
1 have a particular allowance for ſuch Spies, as they employ to 
1 procure intelligence, how exact ſoever he might be in procur- 
+ vg Foreign intelligence, he ſpared no coſt nor pains to have 
an account of 'all that paſſed in the City, and in other angry 
cabals: And he furniſhed the King very copiouſly that way; 
'f which made a deep impreſſion on him, and had very bad 
| y effects. The Earl of Danby was made Marquiſs of Carmar- 
then, and Preſident of the Council: and Lord Halifax had 
the Privy Seal. The laft of theſe had gone into all the ſteps, 
that had been made for the King, with great zeal, and by 
that means was hated by the High Party, whom for diſtinction 
fake I will hereafter call TORIES, and the other WHIGS: 
Terms that I have ſpoken much againſt, and have ever hated : 
But to avoid making always a longer deſcription, J muſt uſe 
them ; they being now become as common as if they had been 
words of our Language. Lord Halifax ſoon ſaw that his 
friendſhip with the Whigs was not like to laſt long: His op- 
poſing the Excluſion ſtuck ſtill deep with them: And the 
buſineſs of the Quo Warrantos, and the delivering up of 
Charters, was caſt on him: The ſlowneſs of relieving Ireland 
was alſo charged on him; He had for ſome time great credit 
with the King; tho' his Mercurial Wit was not well ſuited 
with the King's Phlegm. Lord Carmarthen could not bear the 
equality, or rather the preference that ſeemed to be given to 
Lord Halifax: And therefore ſet on the ſtorm, that quickly 
broke out upon him. | | : 
Lord Mordaunt was made Earl of Monmouth, and firſt 
Commiſſioner of the Treaſury : And Lord De la Mere, made 
Earl of Warrington, was Chancellor of the Exchequer : Lord 
Godolphin was likewiſe brought into the Treaſury, to the great 
grief of the other Two; who ſoon ſaw, that the King conſi- 
dered him more than them both. For, as he underſtood 
Treaſury buſineſs well, ſo his calm and cold way ſuited the 
King's 
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King's temper. The Earls of Monmouth and Warrington, tho' 
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both moſt violent Whigs, became great enemies: The former 


was generous, and gave the inferior places freely ; but ſought 
out the men, who were moſt noted for Republican Principles, 
for them all: And the other, they faid, ſold ney thing that 
was in his Power. The Privy Council was compoſed chiefly of 
Whigs. 

Nothing gave a more general ſatisfaction than the naming of 
the Judges; the King ordered every Privy Counſellor, to bring 
4 liſt of twelve: And out of theſe, twelve very learned and wor- 
thy Judges were choſen. This nomination was generally well 
received over the Nation. The firſt of theſe was Sir John Holt, 
made Lord Chief Juſtice of England, then a young man for ſo 
high a poſt, who maintained it all his time with a high reputation 
for capacity, integrity, courage, and great diſpatch. So that 
fince the Lord Chief Juſtice Hale's time, that Bench has not 
been ſo well filled, as it was by him. 

The King's chief perſonal favour, lay between Benthinck and 
Sidney : The former was made Earl of Portland, and Groom of 
the Stole, and continued for ten years to be entirely truſted b 
the King ; and ſerved him with great fidelity and beta, 
neſs : But he could never bring himſelf to be acceptable to the 
Engliſh Nation. The other was made firſt, Lord Sidney, and 
then Earl of Rumney: And was put in ſeveral great poſts. 
He was made Secretary of State, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and Maſter of the Ordnance : But he was ſo ſet on pleaſure, that 
he was not able to follow buſineſs with a due application. The 
Earls of Devonſhire and Dorſet had the White Staffs: The firſt 
was Lord Steward, and the other was Lord Chamberlain: And 
they being both Whigs, the houſhold was made up of ſuch, ex- 
cept where there were buyers for places, which were ſet to fale : 
And tho' the King ſeemed to diſcourage that, yet he did not en- 
courage propoſitions, that were made for the detecting thoſe prac- 
tices. Thus was the Court, the Miniſtry, and the Council com- 
poſed. The Admiralty was put in Commiſſion: And Herbert 
made Earl of Torrington, was firſt in the Commiſſion. He'tried 
to dictate to the Board: And, when he found that did not paſs 
upon them, he left it; and ſtudied all he could to diſparage cheir 
conduct: And it was thought, he hoped to have been advanced 
to that high Truſt alone. | 


The firſt thing propoſed to be done, was to turn the Con- 


The Judges 


well choſen. 


The Con- 


vention turn- 


vention into a Parliament, according to the precedent ſet in the ed to a Par- 
year 1660, This was oppoſed by all the Tories. They faid, liament. 


Writs were indiſpenſible to the being of a Parliament. And, 
Vol. II. C tho' 
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tho' the like was done at the Reſtoration, yet it was ſaid, that 


the Convention was then called, when there was no King nor 


Some Bi- 
ſhops leave 
the Parlia- 
ment. 


Nottingham : And, as he ſaid to me, they were 


Great Seal in England: And it was called by the conſent of the 
lawful King, and was done upon a true and viſible, and not 
on a pretended neceſſity: And they added that, after all, 
even then the Convention was not looked on as a legal Parlia- 
ment: Its acts were ratified in a ſubſequent Parliament; and 
from thence they had their Authority. So it was moved, that 
the Convention ſhould be diſſolved, and a new Parliament ſum- 
moned : For in the joy which accompanied the Revolution, men- 
well- affected to it were generally choſen : And it was thought, 
that the damp, which was now ſpread into many parts of the Na- 
tion, would occaſion great changes in a new election. On the 
other hand, the neceſſity of affairs was ſo preſſing, that no 
time was to be loſt: A delay of forty days might be the total 
loſs of Treland ; and ſtop all our preparations at Sea: Nor was it 
adviſeable, in ſo critical a time, to put the Nation into the fer- 
ment, which a new election would occaſion. And it was reaſon- 
able to expect, that thoſe who had ſet the King on the Throne, 
would be more zealous to maintain him there, than any new 
ſet of men could poſſibly be: And thoſe who ſubmitted to a 
King, de facto, muſt likewiſe ſubmit to a Parliament, de facto. 
So the Bill paſt: And a day was ſet for the call of both Houſes, 
and for requiring the Members to take the Oaths. 

Eight Biſhops abſented themſelves, who were Sancroft of Can- 
terbury, Thomas of Worceſter, Lake of Chicheſter, Turner of 
Ely, Lloyd of Norwich, Ken of Bath and Wells, Frampton of 
Glaceſter, and White of Peterborough. But in the mean while, 


that they might recommend themſelves by a ſhew of Modera- 


tion, ſome of them moved the Houſe of Lords, before they 
withdrew from it, for a bill of Toleration, and another of Com- 
prehenſion: And theſe were drawn and offered by the Earl of 

. ſame that 
he had prepared for the Houſe of Commons in King Charles's 
time, during the Debates of the Excluſion : But then things of 
that kind were looked on as artifices, to lay the heat of that 
time, and to render the Church Party more popular. After 
thoſe motions were made, the Biſhops that. were in the Houſe 
withdrew : Sancroft, Thomas, and Lake, never came: The two 
laſt died ſoon after. Ken, was a man of a warm imagination: 
And at the time of the King's firſt landing, he declared heartily 
for him, and adviſed all the Gentlemen, that he ſaw, to go and 
join with him. But during the Debates in the Convention, he went 
with great heat into the notion of a Prince Regent, And now, 


upon 
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upon the call of the Houſe, he withdrew into his Dioceſe. He 1689 


7 


changed his mind again, and wrote a paper, perſwading the N 


Clergy to take the Gaths, which he ſhewed to Dr. Vhitby, who 
read it, as the Dr. has told me often. His Chaplain, Dr. Eyre, 
did alſo tell me, that he came with him to London, where at 
firſt he owned he was reſolved to go to the Houſe of Lords, 
and to take the Oaths. But the firſt day after he came to Town, 
he was prevailed on to change his mind : And he has continued 
ever ſince in a very warm oppoſition to the Government. Sax- 
croft went on in his unactive ſtate, ſtill retuſing the Oaths, but 
neither acting nor ſpeaking, except in great confidence, to any 
againſt their taking them. Theſe Biſhops did one thing very 
inconſiſtent with their other actions, and that could not be caſily 
reconciled to the rules of good conſcience, All preſentations are 
directed to Biſhops, or to their Chancellors. But, by a general 
agreement in the year 1660, the Biſhops reſolved to except out 
of the Patents, that they gave their Chancellors, the power of 
giving Inſtitution into Cures, which before that, the Chancellors 
were impowered to give in the Biſhops abſence. Now the Bi- 
ſhops were bound to ſee that the Clergy, before they gave them 
Inſtitution, took the Oaths to the Government. In order there- 
fore to decline the doing this, and yet avoid the actions of Quare 


Impedit, that they would be liable to, if they did not admit the 


Clerks preſented to them, they gave new Patents to their Chan- 
cellors, empowering them to give Inſtitution ; which they knew 
could not be done, but by tendring the Oaths. So they gave 
authority to Lay-men, to admit men to Benefices, and to do that 
which they thought unlawful, as was the ſwearing to an Uſurper 
againſt the lawful King. Thus it appeared, how tar the Engage- 
ment of intereſt and parties can run men into contradictions, 
Upon the Biſhops refuſing the Oaths, a Bill was brought into 
the Houſe of Commons, requiring all perſons to take them by 
a prefixed day, under ſeveral forfeitures and penalties. The 
Clergy that took them not, were to fall under ſuſpenſion for {ix 
months, and at the end of thoſe, they were to be deprived. 
This was followed with a particular eagerneſs by ſome, who were 
known enemies to the Church: And it was then generally be- 
lieved, that a great part of the Clergy would refuſe the Oaths. 
So they hoped to have an advantage againſt the Church by this 
means. Hambden perſwaded the King, to add a period to a 


Speech he made, concerning the Affairs of Ireland, in which he 


propoſed the admitting all Proteſtants to ſerve in that War. This 
was underſtood, to be intended, for taking off the Sacramental 
Teſt, which was neceflary by the Law, to qualify men for em- 


ployments, 
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1689 ployments, and was looked on, as the chief ſecurity the Church 

of England had, as it excluded Diſſenters from all employments. 

And it was tried, if a bargain could be made, for excuſing the 

Clergy from the Oaths, provided the Diſſenters might be excuſed 

from the Sacrament. The King put this into his Speech, with- 

out communicating it to the Miniſtry : And it had a very ill ef- 

fect. It was not only rejected by a great majority in both 

Houſes; but it very much heightened the prejudices againſt 

the King, as bearing no great affection to the Church of Ex- 

land, when he propoſed the opening fuch a door, which they 

believed would be fatal to them. The rejecting this, made the 

l was made àct impoſing the Oaths to be driven on with the more zeal. This 

— was in debate, when I came into the Houſe of Lords: For 

Mara, Biſhop of Salisbury, died this Winter: Many 2 to 

the King in my favour, without my knowledge. The King 

| made them no anſwer. But a few days after he was ſet on the 

7M Throne, he of his own motion named me to that See: And he 

did it in terms more obliging, than uſually fell from him. When 

I waited on the Queen, ſhe ſaid, ſhe hoped I would now put in 

practice thoſe notions, with which I had taken the liberty often 

to entertain her. All the forms of the conge delire, and my 

Election, were carried on with diſpatch. But a great difficulty 

was in view. Sancroft would not ſee me; and he refuſed to 

conſecrate me. So by Law, when the Mandate was brought to 

him, upon not obeying it, he muſt have been ſued in a Pre- 

-munire: And for ſome Days, he ſeemed determined to venture 

that: But as the danger came near, he prevented it, by granting 

| a Commiſſion to all the Biſhops of his Province, or to any three 

_ of them, in Conjunction with the Biſhop of London, to exerciſe 

his Metropolitical authority during pleaſure. Thus he did au- 

I thoriſe others to conſecrate me, while yet he ſeemed to think it 

ö an unlawful Act. This was ſo mean, that he himſelf was aſham- 

1 | ed of it afterwards. But he took an odd way to overthrow it : 

For he ſent for his original Warrant: And ſo took it out of the 
Office, and got it into his own hands. 

I happened to come into the Houſe of Lords, when two 
great debates were managed with much heat in it. The one 
was about the Toleration and Comprehenſion, and the other 
was about the Impoſing the Oaths on the Clergy. And I was 
engaged at my firſt coming there, to bear a large ſhare in both. 

That which was long inſiſted on, in the Houſe of Lords, was, 

1 eg that inſtead of the clauſe poſitively enacting, that the Clergy 
Ws Oats, ſhould be obliged to take the Oaths, the King might be im- 
powered to tender them, and then the refuſal was to 2 

iſhed 
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niſhed according to the Clauſe, as it ſtood in the Act. It was 1689 
thought, ſuch a power would oblige them to their good beha . 


viour, and be an effectual reſtraint upon them: They would be 
kept quiet at leaſt by it: Whereas, if they came under Depriva- 
tion, or the apprehenſions of it, that would make them deſ- 
perate, and ſet them on to undermine the Government. It 
was ſaid, that the Clergy, by the Offices of the Church, did 
ſolemnly own their Allegiance to God, in the ſight of all their 
people; that no Oath could lay deeper Engagements on them, 
than thoſe Acts of religious Worſhip did: And if they ſhould 
either paſs over thoſe Offices, or perform them, otherwiſe than 
as the Law required, there was a clear method, purſuant to the 
Act of Uniformity, to proceed ſeverely againſt them. It was alſo 
ſaid, that in many different changes of Government, Oaths 
had not proved fo effectual a ſecurity as was imagined : Dif- 
tinctions were found out, and ſenſes were put on words, b 
which they were interpreted ſo, as to ſignify but little, when a 
Government came to need ſtrength from them: And it ill 
became thoſe, who had formerly complained of theſe impofi- 
tions, to urge this with ſo much vehemence. On the other 
hand, it was urged, that no man ought to be truſted by a Go- 
vernment, chiefly in ſo ſacred a concern, who would not give 
ſecurity to it; eſpecially, ſince the Oath was brought to ſuch 
low and general terms. The Expedient that was propoſed, 
would put a hardſhip upon the King, which was always to be 
carefully avoided. The day prefixed was at the diſtance of 
ſome months: So that men had time ſufficient given them to 
ſtudy the point: And, if in that time they could not fatisfy 
themſelves, as to the lawfulneſs of acknowledging the Govern- 
ment, it was not fit that they ſhould continue in the higheſt 
Poſts of the Church. An exception of Twelve was propoſed, 
who ſhould be ſubje& to the Law, upon refuſing the Oaths, 
when required to it by the King; but that was rejected: And 
all the mitigation that was obtained, was a power to the King, 
to reſerve a third part of the profits of any twelve Benefices 
he ſhould name, to the Incumbents who ſhould be deprived 
by virtue of this Act: And ſo it paſſed. I was the chief 
Manager of the Debate, in favour of the Clergy ;_ both in the 
Houſe of Lords, and at the Conferences with the Commons. 
But, ſeeing it could not be carried, I acquieſced the more ea- 
fily ; becauſe, tho' in the beginning of theſe Debates I was aſ- 
ſured, that thoſe who ſeemed reſolved not to take the Oaths, 
yet prayed for the King in their Chapels ; yet I found after- 
wards this was not true, for they named no King nor Queen, 
Vol. II. 28 and 
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1689 and ſo it was eaſy to gueſs, whom they meant by ſuch an in- 
definite deſignation. I alſo heard many things, that made me 
conclude, they were endeavouring to raiſe all the Oppoſition 

to the Government poſſible. 
An At of The Bill of Toleration paſſed eafily. It excuſed Diſſenters 
Tolerate: from all penalties, for their not coming to Church, and for 
going to their ſeparate Meetings. There was exception 
of Socinians : But a proviſion was put in it, in favour of Qua- 
| kers : And, tho' the reſt were required to take the Oaths to 
| the Government, They were excuſed, upon making in lieu 
thereof a ſolemn Declaration. They were to take out War- 
rants for the Houſes they met in: And the Juſtices of Peace 
were required to grant them. Some propoſed, that the Act 
ſhould only be temporary, as a neceflary reſtraint upon the 
Diſſenters, that they might demean themſelves, ſo as to merit 
the continuance of it, when the term of years now of- 
fered ſhould end. But this was rejected: There was now an 
7 univerſal inclination to paſs the Act: But it could not be ex- 
pected, that the Nation would be in the ſame good diſpoſition 
towards them at another time. I ſhewed ſo much zeal for 
this A&, as very much funk my credit, which had riſen from the 
approbation I had gained, for oppoſing That which enacted the 
taking the Oaths. As for the Act of Comprehenſion, ſome 
progreſs was made in it. But a Proviſo was offered, that, in F 
A imitation of the Acts paſſed in King Henry the Eighth and 1 
prehenfion. King Edward the Sixth's time, a number of perſons, both of 3 


the Clergy and Laity, might be empowered to prepare ſuch 
a Reformation of things, relating to the Church, as might be 

offered to King and Parliament, in order to the healing our | 

Diviſions, and the correcting what might be amiſs or dee dire 3% 

| | in our Conſtitution. This was preſſed with great earneſtneſs = | 

. by many of the temporal Lords. I at that time did imagine, = 

W that the Clergy would have come into ſuch a deſign with > 

zeal and unanimity: And I feared this would be looked on = 

by them, as taking the matter out of their hands: And for 1 
that reaſon I argued ſo warmly againſt this, that it was carried 
by a ſmall Majority to let it fall. But I was convinced ſoon 
after, that I had taken wrong meaſures ; and that the method 
propoſed by theſe Lords, was the only one like to prove effec- 
tual: But this did not ſo recommend me to the Clergy, as to 
balance the cenſure I came under, for moving, in another Pro- 
. viſo of that Bill, that the Subſcription, inſtead of Aſent and 
li. Conſent, ſhould only be to /ubmit with a promiſe of Contormity. 
4 There was a Proviſo likewiſe, in the Bill, for diſpenſing with 
10 . | kneeling 
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kneeling at the Sacrament, and being Baptized with the Sign 1689 
of the Croſs, to ſuch as, after conference upon thoſe heads, 


ſhould ſolemnly proteſt, they were not ſatisfied as to the law- 
fulneſs of them. That concerning kneeling, occaſion'd a ve- 
hement Debate: For, the Poſture being the chief exception 
that the Diſſenters had, the giving up this was thought to be 
the opening a way for them to come into Employments. Yet 
it was carried in the Houſe of Lords. And I declared my ſelf 


zealous for it. For fince, it was acknowledged, that the Poſ- 


ture was not eſſential in itſelf, and that Scruples, how ill 
grounded ſoever, were raiſed upon it, it ſeemed reaſonable to 
ſeave the matter as indifferent in its practice, as it was in its 
nature. 

Thoſe who had moved for this Bill, and afterwards brought 
it into the Houſe, acted a very diſingenuous part: For, while 
they ſtudied to recommend themſelves by this ſhew of Mode- 
ration, they ſet on their Friends to oppoſe it: And ſuch as were 
very ſincerely and cordially for it, were repreſented as the Ene- 
mies of the Church, who intended: to ſubvert it. When the 
Bill was ſent down to the Houſe of Commons, it was let lie on 
the Table. And, inſtead of proceeding in it, they made an Ad- 
dreſs to the King, for ſummoning a Convocation of the Clergy to 
attend, according to cuſtom, on the Seſſion of Parliament. The 
Party, that was now beginning to be formed againſt the Go- 
vernment, pretended great zeal for the Church ; and declared 
their apprehenſions that it was in danger, which was imputed 
by many to the Earl of Mottingbams management. Theſe, as 
they went heavily into. the Toleration, ſo they were much of- 
fended with the Bill of Comprehenſion, as containing matters 
relating to the Church, in which the Repreſentative Body of 
the Clergy had not been ſo much as adviſed with. 

Nor was this Bill ſupported by thoſe, who ſeemed moſt fa- 
vourable to the Diſſenters: They ſet it up for a maxim, that it 
was fit to keep up a ſtrong faction both in Church and State; 
And they thought it was not agreeable to that, to ſuffer ſo 
great a body as the Presbyterians to be made more eaſy, or 
more inclinable to unite to the Church : They alſo thought, 
that the Toleration would be beſt maintained, when great 


numbers ſhould need it, and be concerned to preſerve it : So 


this good Deſign being zealouſly oppoſed, and but faintly pro- 
moted, it fell to the ground. 


The Clergy began now to ſhew an implacdble hatred to the An ill bu 
Nonconformiſts, and ſeemed to wiſh for an occaſion to renew 


old Severities againſt them. But wiſe and good men did very 


much 


mour ſpread 


I2 


1689 
1 


in the progreſs of which we would need the united ſtrength 
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much applaud the quieting the Nation by the Toleration. It 
ſeemed to be ſuitable, both to the Spirit of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, and to the Intereſt of the Nation. It was thought very 
unreaſonable, that, while we were complaining of the Cruelty 
of the Church of Rome, we ſhould into ſuch practices 
among our ſelves ; chiefly, while we were engaging in a war, 


of the whole Nation. 

This Bill gave the King great content. He in his own opinion 
always thought, that Conſcience was God's Province, and that 
it ought not to be impoſed on : And his experience in Hol- 
land made him look on Toleration, as one of the wiſeſt mea- 
ſures of Government: He was much troubled to fee ſo much 


ill humour ſpreading among the Clergy, and by their means 


Great gen- 
tleneſs to- 
wards Pa- 


piſts. 


War pro- 
C laimed 
againſt 
France. 


Debates 
concerning 
the Revenue. 


over a great part of the Nation. He was ſo true to his Principle 
herein, that he reſtrained the heat of ſome, who were propoſing 
ſevere Acts againſt Papiſts. He made them apprehend the ad- 
vantage, which that would give the French, to alienate all the 
Papiſts of Europe from us; who from thence might hope to 
ſet on foot a new Catholick League, and make the War a 


quarrel of Religion; which might have very bad effects. Nor 


could he pretend to protect the Proteſtants in many places of 
Germany, and in Hungary, unleſs he could cover the Papiſts 
in England, from all Severities on the account of their Religion. 
This was fo carefully infuſed into many, and ſo well under- 
ſtood by them, that the Papiſts have enjoy'd the real effects 
of the Toleration, tho' they were not comprehended within 
the Statute that enacted it. 

While domeſtick matters were raiſing great heats at home, 
we ſaw the neceſſity of making vigorous Preparations for the 
War abroad, and in Ireland. The King laid before both 
Houſes the Alliances, formerly made by the Crown of Eng- 
land, with the States, and with the Empire, together with 
the new ones that were now propoſed, which made a Rupture 
with France neceſſary. So, by the Advices of both Houſes, 
War was declared againſt France: fend the neceſſary Supplies, 
both for the _ that the King was to furniſh, and for 
the Reduction of Ireland, were provided. 

The next care was a Revenue, for the Support of the Go- 
vernment. By a long courſe, and the practice of ſome Ages, 
the Cuſtoms had been granted to our Kings for life: So the 
King expected, that the like regard ſhould be ſhewn for him. 
But mens minds were much divided in that matter. Some 
Whigs, who by a long Oppoſition, and jealouſy of the Go- 
vernment, 
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vernment, had wrought themſelves into fuch Republican Prin- 1689 
ciples, that they could not eaſily come off from them, ſet it 

1 up as a maxim not to grant any Revenue, but from year to 
5 year, or at moſt, for a ſhort term of years. This, they thought, 

7 would render the Crown precarious, and oblige our Kings to 
fuch a popular method of Government, as ſhould merit the 
conſtant Renewal of that Grant, And they hoped, that fo 
uncertain a Tenure, might more eaſily bring about an entire 
change of Government. For, by the denying the Revenue at 'Y 
any time (except upon intolerable conditions) they thought That 
might be eaſily effected, fince it would render our Kings ſo 
feeble, that they would not be able to maintain their Autho- 
rity. The Tories obſerving this, made great uſe of it, to be- 
get in the King jealouſies of his Friends, with too much co- 
lour, and too great ſucceſs. They reſolved to reconcile them- 
ſelves to the King by granting it, but at preſent only to look 
on, till the Whigs, who now carried —_— thing, to which 
they ſet their full ſtrength, ſhould have refuſed it. . 

The King, as he had come through the Weſtern Countries, The Chim- 
from his firſt Landing, had been in many places moved to iTharged. 
diſcharge the Chimney money: And had promiſed to recom- 
mend it to the Parliament. He had done that ſo effectually, 
that-an Act paſt" diſcharging it; tho' it was ſo much oppoſed 
by the Tories, that it ran a great hazard in the Houſe of 
Lords. Thoſe who oppoſed it, pretended, that it was the on- 
ly ſure Fund, that could never fail in War, fo that Money 
would be freely advanced upon it: They faid, a few regu- 
lations would take away any grievance, that might ariſe from 
it: But it was thought, they were not willing that ſuch an 
Act ſhould paſs, as would render the King acceptable to the 
Body of the Nation. It was alſo thought, that the proſpect 
they then had of a ſpeedy Revolution, in favour of King James, 
made ſome of them unwilling to paſs an Act, that ſeemed to 
lay an obligation on him, either to maintain it, or by reſum- 
ing his Revenue, to raiſe the hatred of the Nation higher againſt 
him. When the ſettling the King's Revenue was brought 
under Confideration, it was found, there were anticipations 
and charges upon it, from which it ſeemed reaſonable to clear | | 
it. So many Perſons were concerned in this, and the Seaſon 
of the year was ſo far advanced, that it was pretended, they 
had not time to examine that matter with due care : And there- 
fore, by a Proviſional Act, they granted the King the Revenue 
for one year: And many intended never to carry the Grant 
but from year to year. This touched the King very ſenſibly. 
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1689 And many diſcourſes, that paſt among ſour Whigs in their 
VR Cabals, were communicated to him by the Earl of Mortingbam, 


by which he concluded, he was in the Hand: of Perſons, that 


did not intend to uſe him well. 10 

A Bin c- A Bill was prepared, concerning the Militia, which upon the 

cerming the matter, and in conſequence of many clauſes in it, took it 

in a great meaſure both from the Crown, and out of the 
Lords Lieutenants; who being generally Peers, a Bill that leſ- 
ſened their authority ſo much, was not like to paſs in the 
Houſe of Lords: So it was let lie on the Table. By this like- 
wiſe, which was chiefly promoted by 'the Whigs; the King 
came to think, that thoſe who had raiſed him to the Throne, 
intended to depreſs his Prerogative, as much as they had ex- 
alted his Perſon. He ſeemed to grow tender and jealous up- 
on theſe points, the importance of every one of them being 
much aggravated by the Earl of Vottingham, who had fur- 
niſhed him with a ſcheme of all the points of the Prerogative, 
and of their dependance one upon another: And he ſeemed fo 
poſſeſſed with this, that many of thoſe who had formerly moſt 
of his confidence, found a coldneſs growing upon him, which 
increaſed their diſguſt, and made them apprehend, they ſhould 
again ſee a Reign full of Prerogative maxims. One thing the 
Houſe of Commons granted, which was very acceptable to 
the King: They gave the States about 600000). for the charge 
they had been at in the Fleet and Army, which they furniſhed 
the King with at the Revolution. 

Debatescon- They could nox be brought to another point, tho' often and 

Aa cf ln. much preſſed to it by the King. He thought nothing would 

demnity. ſettle the minds of the Nation ſo much as an Act of Indem- 
nity, with proper exceptions of ſome Criminals, that ſhould be left 
to Juſtice. Tefferies was in the Tower; Wrigbt, who had been 
Lord Chief Juſtice, and ſome of the Judges, were in Newgate; 
Graham and Burton, who had been the wicked Solicitors in 
the former Reigns, were in Priſon; but the hotteſt of the 
Whigs would not ſet this on. They thought it beſt to keep 
many under the laſh; they intended ſevere revenges for the 
Blood that had been ſhed, and for the many unjuſt things 
that had been done in the end of King Charles's Reign; they 
law, that the clogging the Indemnity, with many compre- 
henſive* Exceptions, would create King James a great Party; 
ſo they did not think it proper to offer at that: Yet they 
reſolved to keep them ſtill in their power, till a better 
opportunity for falling on them ſhould offer itſelf : Therefore 


they proceeded ſo {lowly in that matter, that the Bill could 
not 
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not be brought to a ripeneſs during this Seſſion. It is true, 1689 
the great mildneſs of the King's temper, and the gentleneſs of I 


his Government, which was indeed rather liable to cenfure, as 
being too remiſs, ſet peoples minds much at eaſe: And, if it 


gave too much boldneſs to thoſe, who began to ſet up an open 


oppoſition to him, yet it gained upon the greater part of the 


Nation, who ſaw none of thoſe moving ſpectacles, that had been 
ſo common in former Reigns : And all promiſed themſelves happy 


days, under ſo merciful a Prince. But angry men put a wick- 
ed conſtruction on the earneſtneſs the King ſhewed for an A& 
of Indemnity ; They ſaid, he intended to make uſe of a ſet of 
Prerogative men, as ſoon as legally he could; And therefore 
he deſired the Inſtruments of King James's illegal Government 
might be once ſecured, that ſo he might employ them. The 
Earls of Monmouth and Warrington were infuſing jealouſies of 
the King into their party, with the ſame Induſtry that the Earl 
of Nottingham was, at the ſame time, inſtilling into the King 
jealouſies of them: And both acted with too much ſucceſs ; 
which put matters much out of joint. For tho' the Earls of 
Shrewsbury and Devonſhire did all they could, to ſtop the pro- 
greſs and effects of thoſe ſuſpicions, with which the Whigs were 
poſſeſſed, yet they had not credit enough to do it. The Earl 
of Shrewsbury, tho he had more of the King's favour, yet he 
had not ſtrength to reſiſt the Earl of Nottingham's pompous 


and tragical Declamations. | | 
There was a Bill of great importance ſent up by the +4. Bil of 
Commons to the Lords, that was not finiſhed this Seſſion. Rights. 


It was a Bill, declaring the Rights and Liberties of Eng- 
land, and the Succeſſion to the Crown, as had been agreed 
by both Houſes of Parliament, to the King and Queen and 
their Iſſue, and after them, to the Princeſs Anne and her Iflue, 
and after theſe, to the King and his Ifſue. A Clauſe was inſert- 
ed, diſabling all Papiſts from ſucceeding to the Crown, to which 
the Lords added, or ſuch as ſbould marry Papiſis. To this I 
propoſed an additional Clauſe, abſolving the Subjects, in that 
caſe, from their Allegiance. This was ſeconded by the Earl of 
Shrewsbury : And it paſſed without any oppoſition, or debate: 
which amazed us all, conſidering the importance of it. But the 
King ordered me to propoſe the naming the Dutcheſs of Hanover, 
and her Poſterity, next in the Succeſſion. He ſignified his 
pleafure in this alſo to the Miniſters. But he ordered me 
to begin the Motion in the Houſe, becauſe I had already ſet it 
on foot. And the Duke of Hanover had now other thoughts of 
the matter, and was ſeparating himſelf from the Intereſts of 


France. 


it 
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France. The Lords agreed to the propoſition without any op- 


"VV poſition. So it was ſent down to the Commons. There were 


great Debates there upon it. Hambden preſſed it vehemently. 
But Wildman, and all the Republican Party, oppoſed it. Their 
ſecret Reaſon ſeemed to be, a deſign to extinguiſh Monarchy, 
and therefore to ſubſtitute none, beyond the three that were nam- 
ed, that ſo the Succeſſion might quickly come to an end. But, 
it not being decent to own this, all that they pretended was, 
that there being many in the lineal Succeſſion, after the three that 
were named, who were then of the Church of Rome, the leaving 
to them a poſlibility to ſucceed, upon their turning Proteſtants, 
might have a good effect on them, and diſpoſe them to hearken 
to Inſtruction; all which would be defeated by a Declaration 
in favour of the Dutcheſs. 

To this it was anſwered, in a free Conference, that for that 
very reaſon it was fit ro make this Declaration : Since nothi 
could bring us into a more certain danger, than a ded 
Converſion of a falſe Convert, who might by ſuch a diſguiſe aſ- 
cend the Throne, and ſo work our ruine by ſecret artifices. 
Both Houſes adhered, after the free Conference. So the Bill fell 
for that time : But it was reſolved to take it up at the opening 
of the next Seſſion. And the King thought, it was not then 
convenient to renew the motion of the Dutcheſs of Hanover, of 


which he ordered me to write her a particular account. It was 


fit once to have the Bill paſſed, that enacted the perpetual Ex- 
cluſion of all Papiſts : For that, upon the matter, brought the 
Succeſſion to their door. And if any-in the Line, before Her, 
ſhould pretend to change, as it was not likely to ha 
ſo it wok not be eafily believed. 80 You reſolved to Cy 
this matter no further at this time. The Bill paſſed without 
any oppoſition, in the beginning of the next Seſſion; which 1 
mention here, that I might end this matter all at once. The 
preſent Seſſion was drawn to a great length, and was not ended 
till Auguſt : And then it broke up with a great deal of ill hu- 
mour. 

One accident happen'd this Summer, of a pretty extraordi- 
nary nature, that deſerves to be remembred. A Fiſher-man, 


found in the between Lambeth and Vauxhall, was drawing a Net pretty 


Thames. 


cloſe to the Chanel ; and a great weight was, not without ſome 
difficulty, drawn to the Shore, which, when taken up, was 
found to be the Great Seal of England. King Fames had cal- 
led for it from the Lord Jefferies, the night before he went 
away, as intending to make a ſecret uſe of it, for Pardons or 
Grants. But it ſeems, when he went away, he thought either, 
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that the Bulk or Weight of it made it inconvenient to be carried 1689 
off, or that it was to be hereafter of no more uſe to him: And 5 I 
therefore, that it might not be made uſe of againſt him, he threw 


it into the Thames. The Fiſher-man was well rewarded, when 
he brought the Great Seal to the King: And by his Ordet it was 
broke. 


But now I muſt look over to the affairs of Treland, and to Th: does 
King James's motions. Upon his coming to the Court of of Aﬀairs 


France, he was received with great ſhews of Tenderneſs and Re- 
ſpect; the French King aſſuring him, that, as they had both 
the ſame Intereſts, ſo he would never give over the War, till he 
had reſtored him to his Throne. The only proſpect he now 
had, was to keep up his Party in Jreland and Scotland. The 
Meſſage from Tirconnel, for ſpeedy Supplies, was very preſ- 
ſing: And his Party in Scotland ſent one Lindſay over to him, 
to offer him their ſervice, and to ask what aſſiſtance they might 
depend upon. The French Miniſtry was at this time much di- 
vided. Louvois had the greateſt credit, and was very ſucceſſ- 
ful in all his Counſels: ſo that he was moſt conſidered. But 
Seignelay was believed to have more perſonal favour, and to be 
more entirely united to Madam Maintenon. Theſe two were in 
a high competition for favour, and hated one another. Seigne- 
lay had the Marine, as the other had the Army, for his province. 
So, King James having the moſt dependance on the Marine, and 
looking on the Secretary for that Poſt as the moſt powerful Fa- 
vourite, made his chief application to him; which ſet Louvois 
to croſs and retard every thing, that was propoſed for his ſervice. 
So that matters for him went on ſlowly, and very defectively. 
There was another circumſtance in King James's affairs, that 
did him much hurt. Lauſun, whoſe adventures will be found 
in the French Hiſtory, had come over to King Fames, and of- 
fered him his ſervice, and had attended on the Queen, 
when ſhe went over to France. He had obtained a promiſe of 
King James, that he ſhould have the Command of ſuch Forces, 
as the King of France would aſſiſt him with. Lowvois hated 
Lauſun ; nor did the King of France like to employ him: 80 
Lowvois ſent to King James, deſiring him to ask of the King 
of France, Souvray, a Son of his, whom he was breeding to 
ſerve in War, to command the French Troops. But Kin 


James had fo engaged himſelf to Lauſun, that he thought he 


could not in honour depart from it. And ever after that, we 


were told, that Louvois ſtudied, by all the ways he could think 
of, to diſparage him, and all the Propoſitions he made: Yet 
he got about 5000 Frenchmen, to be ſent over with him to 
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Treland, but no great ſupplies in money, Promiſes were ſent 
the Scots of great aſſiſtance, that ſhould be ſent them from Tre- 
land: They were encouraged to make all poſſible oppoſition in 
the Convention : And, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year would 
admit of it, they were ordered to gather together in the High- 
lands, and to keep themſelves in ſafe places there, till further 
Orders ſhould be ſent them. With theſe, and with a ſmall 
ſupply in money, of about five or ſix thouſand Pounds, for buy- 
ing Ammunition and Arms, Lind/ay was ſent back. I had ſuch 
a character given me of him, that I entertained good thoughts 
of him. So, upon his return, he came firſt to me, and pre- 
tended he had gone over on private affairs, being deeply en- 
gaged in debt for the Earl of Melfort, whoſe Secretary he had 


been. I underſtood from him, that King James had left Pa- 


ris to go for Ireland: So ] ſent him to the Earl of Shrewsbury's 
Office: But there was a ſecret management with one of the 
Under Secretaries there for King James: So he was not only 
diſmiſſed, but got a Paſs Warrant from Dr. #/ynne, to £0 to Scot- 
land. I had given the Earl of Shrewsbury ſuch a character of 
the man, that he did more eaſily believe him; but he knew 


nothing of the Paſs Warrant. So, my eaſineſs to think well of 


people, was the chief occaſion of the miſchief that followed, 
on his not being clapt up and more narrowly examined. Upon 
King James's landing in Ireland, he marched his Army from 
Kinſale to Ulſter. And, when it was all together, it conſiſted 
of 30,000 Foot, and 8000 Horle. It is true, the Jriſb were 
now as inſolent, as they were undiſciplined : And they began 
to think they muſt be maſters of all the King's Counſels. A 


| jealouſy aroſe between them and the French: They were ſoon 


The Siege 
of London- 
gerry. 


on very bad Terms, and ſcarce ever agreed in their Advices : 
All King James's party, in the Ile of Britain, preſſed his 
ſettling the affairs of Ireland the beſt he could, and his bring- 
ing over the French, and ſuch of the 17ifh, as he could beſt 
govern, and depend on; and adviſed him to land in the 
North of England, or in the Weſt of Scotland. 

But the firſt thing that was to be done, was to reduce Lon- 
donderry. In order to this, two different Advices were offered. 
The one was, to march with a great Force, and to take if im- 


mediately : for the Town was not capable of reſiſting, if vi- 


gorouſly attack d. The other was, to block it up ſo, that it 
ſhould be forced in a little time to ſurrender ; and to turn to 
other more vigorous deſigns. But, whereas either of theſe 
Advices might have been purſued with advantage, a third 
Advice was offered, but I know not by whom, which was 
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the only bad one, that could be propoſed; and yet, by a fort 
of fatality, which hung over that King, it was followed by him; 
and that was, to preſs the Town by a flow Siege, which, as 
was given out, would bring the Jriſb into the methods of War, 
and would accuſtom them to Fatigue and Diſcipline. And 
this being reſolved on, King James ſent a ſmall Body before 
it, which was often changed : And by theſe he continued the 
Siege above two months, in which the poor Inhabitants formed 
themſelves into great Order, and came to generous Reſolutions 
of enduring the laſt extremities. They made ſome Sallies, in 
which the Iriſh always ran away, and left their Officers; fo 
that many of their beſt Officers were killed. Thoſe within 
ſuffered little, but by hunger, which deſtroyed near two thirds 
of their number. One Convoy, with two Regiments, and 
Proviſions, was ſent to their relief: But they looked on the 
ſervice as deſperate, being deceived by Lundy, who was the 
Governour of the Place, and had undertaken to betray it to 


19 
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King James; but he finding them jealous of him, came to 


the Convoy, and perſuaded them that nothing could be done: 
So they came back, and Lundy with them. Yet the poor 
Inhabitants, tho' thus forſaken, reſolved ſtill to hold out ; and 
ſent over ſuch an account of the ſtate they were in, that a ſe- 
cond and greater Convoy was ſent, with about 5000 men, 
commanded by Kirk, who, after he came in fight, made not 
that haſte to relieve them that was neceflary, conſidering the 
miſery they were in. They had a River that came up to their 
Town: But the 1riſþ had laid a Bomb and Chains croſs it, 
and had planted Batteries for defending it. Yet a Ship fail- 
ing up with Wind and Tide broke through : And ſo the Town 
was relieved, and the Siege raiſed in great confuſion. - 

Tniskillin had the ſame fate: The Inhabitants entred into 
Refolutions of ſuffering any thing, rather than fall into the 
hands of the Iriſh: A conſiderable Force was ſent againſt 
them: but thre their courage, and the cowardice of the 1riſþ, 
they held out. a 

All this while, an Army was preparing in England, to be 
ſent over for the Reduction of Ireland, commanded by Schom- 
berg, who was made a Duke in England, and to whom the 
Parliament gave 100, ooo Pounds for the ſervices he had 
done. The Levies were carried on in England with 


Was at laſt 
raiſed. 


Duke com- 
berg with 


an Army 


great went to re- 


zeal: And the Bodies were quickly full. But, tho both Offi- “ 


eers and Soldiers ſhewed much tourage and affection to the 
ſervice; yet they were raw, without experience, and without 
skill. Schomberg had a quick and happy paſſage; with about 


10,000 
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10,000 men. He landed at Belfaſt, and brought the Forces 


that lay in Ulſter together. His Army, when ſtrongeſt, was 


Affairs at 


Sea. 


not above 14,000 men; and he had not above 2000 Horſe. 
He marched on to Dundall; and there poſted himſelf. King 
ames came to Ardee, within five or fix miles of him, being 
above thrice his number. Schomberg had not the Supplies from 
England, that had been promiſed him: Much treachery or 
ravenouſneſs appeared in many, who were employed. And he 
finding his numbers ſo unequal to the Triſh, reſolved to lie 
on the defenſive. He lay there fix weeks in a very rainy Sea- 
ſon. His men, for want of due care and good management, 
contracted ſuch Diſeaſes, that he loſt almoſt the one half of 
his Army. Some blamed him for not putting things more 
to hazard: It was ſaid, that he meaſured the 1rifþ by their 
Numbers, and not by their want of Senſe and Courage. Such 
complaints were ſent of this to the King, that he wrote twice 
to him, preſſing him to put ſomewhat to the venture : But 
he ſaw the Enemy was well poſted, and well provided: And 
he knew they had ſeveral good Officers among them. If he 
had puſhed matters, and had met with a misfortune, his 
whole Army, and conſequently all Treland, would have been 
loſt : For he could not have made a regular Retreat. The 
ſure game was to preſerve his Army: And that would fave 
Ulſer, and keep matters entire for another year. This was 
cenſured by ſome ; But better judges thought, the managing 
this Campaign as he did, was one of the greateſt parts of his 
Life. The J1riſþ made ſome poor attempts to beat up his 
Quarters : But even where they ſurpriſed his men, and were 
much ſuperior in number, they were ſo ſhamefully beat back, 
that this encreaſed the contempt, the Exgliſb naturally had for 
them. In the end of October, all went into Winter Quarters. 
Our operations on the Sea were not very proſperous. Her- 
bert was ſent with a Fleet, to cut off the communication be- 
tween France and Ireland. The French had ſent over a Fleet, 
with a great Tranſport of Stores and Ammunition. They 
had landed their loading, and were returning back. As they 
came out of Bantry Bay, Herbert engaged them. The wind 
was againſt him: So that it was not poſſible for the greateſt 
part of the Fleet to come up, and enter into action: And fo 
thoſe who engaged were forced to retire with ſome diſad- 
vantage. But the French did not purſue him. He came 
back to Porgſimouth, in order to refit ſome of his Ships; and 
went out again, and lay before Breſt, till the end of Summer. 
But the French Fleet did not come out any more all that 
Summer: 
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Summer: So that ours lay ſome months at Sea to no purpoſe. 1689 
But, if we loſt few of our Seamen in the Engagement, we loſt > IV 
a great many, by reaſon of the bad Victualling. Some excuſed 
this, becauſe it was ſo late in the year, before Funds were 
made for it: while others imputed it to baſe practices, and 
worſe deſigns. So affairs had every where a very melancholy 
face. | * # 

I now turn to give an Account of the Proceedings in Scot- Affairs in 
and. A Convention of the States was ſummoned there, in S. 
the ſame manner as in England. Duke Hamilton was cho- 

ſen Preſident. And, a Letter being offered to them, from 

King James by Lindſay, they would not receive, nor read 

it: But went on to ſtate the ſeveral Violations of their Con- 
ſtitution and Laws, made by King James. Upon theſe it was 
moved, that a Judgment ſhould be given, declaring, that he 

had forfeited his Right to the Crown. Upon this, three Par- 

ties were formed: One was compoſed of all the Biſhops, and 

ſome of the Nobility, who oppoſed theſe Proceedings againſt nebates in 
the King, as contrary to their Laws and Oaths: Others thought, the, comer” 
that their Oaths were only to the King, as having the execu- 
tive Power, to ſupport him in that; but that, if he ſet him- 
{elf to invade and aſſume the Legiſlature, he renounced his 
former Authority by ſubverting that, upon which it was found- 
ed: So they were for proceeding to a declaratory Judgment : 
A third Party was formed, of thoſe who agreed with the for- 
mer in their Concluſion: But not in coming to ſo ſ eedy a 
determination. They thought, it was the Intereſt of Scotland 
to be brought under the Laws of England, and to be united 
to the Parliament of England; and that this was the propereſt 
time for doing that to the beſt advantage; ſince England 
would be obliged, by the preſent ſtate of Affairs, to receive 
them upon good terms. They were therefore willing to pro- 

_ ceed againſt King James: But they thought it not reaſonable 
to make too much haſte in a new Settlement; and were for 
maintaining the Government, in an Interregnum, till the Union 
ſhould be perfected, or at leaſt put in a probable way. This 
was ſpecious, and many went into it: But, ſince it tended 
to the putting a ſtop to a full Settlement, all that favoured 
King James joined in it: For by this more time was gained. 
To this Project it was objected, that the Union of the two 
Kingdoms muſt be a work of time; ſince many difficulties 
would ariſe in any Tr eat about it: whereas the preſent cir- 
cumſtances were critical, and required a ſpeedy deciſion, and 


quick proviſion to be made for their ſecurity; ſince, if they 
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1689 continued in ſuch a neutral State, they would have many Enemies, 
and no Friends: And the zeal that was now working among 
them for Presbytery, muſt raiſe a greater averſion than ordi- 
nary, in the Body that was for the Church of England, to any 

ſuch Treaty with them. 

While much heat was occaſioned by this Debate, great Num- 
bers came armed from the Weſtern Counties, on pretence to 
defend the Convention : For the Duke of Gordon was ſtill in 
the Caſtle of Edinburgh, and could have done them much 
harm, tho' he lay there in a very inoffenſive ſtate. He thought 
the beſt thing he could do was, to preſerve that place long 
for King James; ſince to provoke the Convention, would have 
drawn a Siege and ruine upon him, with too much precipi- 
tation, while there was not a Force in the Field ready to come 
and aſſiſt him. So it was ſaid, there was no need of ſuch 
armed Companies, and that they were come to over-awe and 

1 force the Convention. 8 

1 ARifingde- The Earl of Dundee had been at London, and had fixed 
agned there. 1 correſpondence both with England and France: tho he had 
employed me to carry Meſſages, from him to the King, to 
know what Security he might expe&, if he ſhould go and 
live in Scotland without owning his Government. The King 
Y ſaid, If he would live peaceably, and at home, he would pro- 
tect him: To this he anſwered, that, unleſs he were forced to it, 
he would live quietly. But he went down with other reſolu- 
tions; and all the Party reſolved to ſubmit to his command. 
Upon his coming to Edinburgh, he pretended he was in dan- 
ger from thoſe armed multitudes : And ſo he left the Conven- 
| tion; and went up and down the High-lands, and ſent his 
| Agents about, to bring together what Force they could gather. 

1 This ſet on the Concluſion of the Debates of the Convention. 
1 King7ames They paſſed the Judgment of Forfeiture on King James. 
15 | was geg And on the 11th of April, the day in which the King and 
Queen were crowned, with the ordinary Solemnities at Yeftmin- 
ſter, they declared William and Mary King and Queen of 
Scotland. But with this, as they ordered the Coronation-Oath 

to be tendered to them, ſo they drew up a Claim of Rights, 
which they pretended, were the fundamental and unalterable 
Laws of the Kingdom. By one of theſe it was declared, that 

the Reformation in Scotland, having been begun by a parity 
among the Clergy, all Prelacy in that Church was a great and 
inſupportable Grievance to that Kingdom. It was an abſurd 

thing to put this in a Claim of Rights; for which not only 

they had no Law, but which was contrary to many Laws then 
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in being: So that, tho they might have offered it as a Griev- 1689 
ance, there was no colour for pretending it was a National 
Right. But they had a Notion among them, that every Article, 
that ſhould be put in the Claim of Rights, became an unalter- 3 
able Law, and a Condition upon Which the Crown was to be Clair 
held: whereas Grievances were ſuch things, as were ſubmitted Rights: 
to the King and Parliament to be redreſſed, or not, as they 
ſhould ſee cauſe : But the Biſhops, and thoſe who adhered to 
them, having left the Convention, the Presbyterians had a ma- 
jority of Voices to carry every thing as they pleaſed, how un- 
reaſonable ſoever. And upon this, the aboliſhing Epiſcopacy 
in Scotland, was made a neceſſary Article of the new Settle- 
ment. 
Soon after the King came to St. James bs I Epiſcopal Party = propa 
there, had ſent up the Dean of Glaſgow, whom they ordered liſhed, 
to come to me: And I introduced him to the then Prince. 
He was ſent to know, what his Intentions were with relation 
to them. He anſwered, he would do all he could to preſerve 
them, granting a full Toleration to the Presbyterians : But this 
was, in caſe they concurred in the new Settlement of that 
Kingdom: For if they oppoſed that, and if, by a great Ma- 
rity in Parliament, Reſolutions ſhould be taken againſt them, 
the King could not make a War for them : but yet he would 
do all that was in his Power to maintain ſuch of them, as 
ſhould live peaceably in their Functions. This he ordered me 
likewiſe to write back, in anſwer to what ſome Biſhops and 
others had writ to me upon that ſubject. But the Earl of . = 
Dundee, when he went down, poſſeſſed them with ſuch an 
opinion of another ſpeedy Revolution, that would be brought 
about in favour of King ; James that they reſolved to adhere 
firmly to his Intereſts: So, they declaring in a body, with fo 
much zeal, in oppoſition to the new Settlement, it was not poſ- 
ſible for the King to preſerve that Government there: All 
thoſe who expreſſed their zeal for him, being equally zcalous 
that Order. 

Among thoſe who appeared in this Convention, none diſtin- 
guiſhed- himſelf more, than Sir. James Montgomery, a Gentle- 
man of good Parts, but of a moſt unbridled heat, and of a 
reſtleſs ambition : He bore the greateſt ſhare in the whole De- 
bate, and . romiſed himſelf a great Poſt in the new Govern- 
ment. Hamilton preſided with great diſcretion and cou- 
rage: So that the bringing the Settlement ſo ſoon to a calm 
concluſion, was chiefly owing to him. A Petition of Grievances, 
relating to the Lindy of the Articles, the Judges, the Coin, 


and 
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1689 and ſeveral other matters, was alſo ſettled : And three Com- 
YN miſſioners were ſent, one from every State, to the King and 


Queen, with the Tender of the Crown, with which they were 
alſo to tender them the Coronation-Oath, and the Claim of 
Rights: And when the Oath was taken, they were next to 
offer the Petition, for the Redreſs of Grievances, The three 
Commiſſioners were, the Earl of Argyle for the Lords, Sir 
James Montgomery for the Knights, or, as they call them, for 
the Barons, and Sir John Dalrymple for the Burroughs. When 
the King and Queen took the Oaths, the King explained -one 
word in the Oath, by which he was bound 70 repreſs Here- 


fries, that he did not by this bind himſelf to perſecute any for 


their Conſcience. And now he was King of Scotland, as well 
as of England and Ireland. 12 
The firſt thing to be done was, to form a Miniſtry in Scor- 


in Scotland and, and a Council; and to ſend Inſtructions, for turning the 


Convention into a Parliament, in which the Duke of Hamil- 


ton was to repreſent the King, as his Commiſſioner. Before 


the King had left the Hague, Fagel had fo effectually recom- 
mended Dalrymple, the Father, to him, that he was reſolved 
to rely chiefly on him for advice. And, tho' he had heard 


great complaints of him, as indeed there was ſome ground 
for them, yet, ſince his Son was ſent One of the three, upon 


ſo great a Deputation, he concluded from thence that the Fa- 
mily was not ſo much hated, as he had been informed: 80 
he continued ftill to be adviſed by him. The Epiſcopal Party 
were afraid of Montgomery's being made Secretary, from whom 
they expected nothing but extream ſeverities: So they ſet them- 
ſelves to divert that, and the Lord Melvil, who had married 


the Dutchels of Monmouth's Siſter, and had continued from 


1 660 firm to Presbytery, and had been of late forced to leave 
the Kingdom, was looked on as an eaſy Man, who would have 
credit enough to reſtrain the fury of that Party. 80 he was 
made ſole Secretary of State; which proved a very unhappy 
ſtep: for, as he was by his Principle bigotted to Presbytery, 
and ready to ſacrifice every thing to their humours, ſo he prov- 


cd to be in all reſpects a narrow hearted man, who minded his 
own Intereſt more, than either that of the King or of his Coun- 


try. This choice gave a great diſtaſte : And that was followed 
by a Miniſtry, in the framing of which he had the chief hand J 
who were weak and paſlisnate men. All Offices were {plit 
into Commiſſions, that many might have ſome ſhare : But it 
rendred them all contemptible: And, tho Montgomery had a 
conſiderable Poſt offered him, yet his miſſing that he aimed 
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at ſtuck deep, and began to work in him an averſion to tlie 1689 
King, which broke out afterwards into much fury and plotting 


againſt him. Nor did Duke Hamilton think, that he was con- 
ſidered, in the new model of the Miniſtry, as he deſerved, and 
might juſtly have expected. | 


The Parliament there was opened with much ill humour: A faRtion 
And they reſolved to carry the Redreſs of Grievances very far. 5; 


Scotland. 


Lord Melvill hoped to have gained the Presbyterian Party, by 
ſending Inſtructions to Duke Hamilton, to open the Seſſion with 
an Act in favour of Presbytery : But the Majority reſolved to 
begin with their Temporal concerns. So the firſt Grievance, 
to which a Redreſs was defired, was the Power of the Lords of 
the Articles; that relating ſo immediately to the Parliament itſelf, 
The King conſented to a proper Regulation, as that the number 
ſhould be enlarged and changed, as often as the Parliament 


ſhould defire it, and that the Parliament might bring matters 


before them, tho' they were rejected by the Lords of the Ar- 
ticles. This anſwered all the juſt complaints, that had been 
made of that part of the Conſtitution : But the King thought 
it was the Intereſt of the Crown, to preſerve it thus regulated : 
Yet it was pretended, that, if the name and ſhadow of that 
were ſtill kept up, the Parliament would in ſome time be in- 
ſenſibly brought under all thoſe Reſtraints, that were now to be 
provided againſt. So they moved to take it quite away. Duke 
Hamilton writ long Letters, both to the King and to the Lord 


Melvill, giving a full account of the progreſs of an ill humour, 


that was got among them, and of the ill conſequence it was like 
to have: But he had no anſwer from the King: And Lord 
Melvill writ him back dark and doubtful orders: So he took 
little care how matters went, and was not ill pleaſed to ſee them 
go wrong. The Revenue was ſettled on the King for life: And 
they raiſed the money, which was neceſſary for maintaining a {mall 
Force in that Kingdom, tho' the greateſt part of an Army of 
boo men was paid by England. But even the Presbyterians 
began to carry their Demands high ; They propoſed to have 
the King's Supremacy, and the Right of Patronage taken away : 
And they asked ſo high an Authority to their Government, that 
Duke Hamilton, tho of himſelf indifferent as to thoſe matters, 
yet would not agree to them. He thought, theſe broke in too 
much on their Temporal concerns; and would eſtabliſh a Ty- 
ranny in Presbytery, that could not be eafily born. He writ 
to me very fully on that head, and I took the liberty to ſpeak 
ſometimes to the King on thoſe ſubjects; my deſign being 


chiefly to ſhelter the Epiſcopal Clergy, and to keep the change, 
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that was now to be made, on ſuch a foot, that a door might 
ſtill be kept open: But Lord Melvill had poſſeſſed the King 
with a notion, that it was neceflary for his ſervice, that the Preſ- 
byterians ſhould know, that I did not at all meddle in thoſe 
matters, otherwiſe they would take up a jealouſy of every thing 
that was done; and that this might make them carry their 
demands mnch further : So I was ſhut out from all meddling 
in thoſe matters: And yet I was then, and ſtill confinue to 
be much loaded with this prejudice, that I did not ſtudy to 
hinder thoſe changes, that were then made in Scotland. And 
all the King's enemies in England continued ſtill to charge him, 
for the alterations then made in Scotland; tho' it was not poſ- 
fible, had he been ever fo zealous for Epiſcopacy, to have pre- 
ſerved it at that time: And I could do no more than I did, 
both for the Order itſelf, and for all thoſe who adhered to it 
there. A new debate was ſet on foot in that Parliament, 
concerning the Judges By the Law there, when the King 
names a Judge, he ought to be examined by other Judges, whe- 
ther he is qualified as the Law directs: But, in the year 1661, 
becauſe the Bench was to be filled with a new ſett of Judges, 
ſo that there was none to examine the reſt, the nomination 
the King then made, was read in Parliament : And," no ob- 
jection being made to any of them, they did upon that fit and 
act as Judges. It was expected, that the ſame method ſhould 
be followed at this time. But inſtead of that, the King con- 
tinued ſuch a number of the former Judges, as was ſufficient 
to examine thoſe, who were now to be advanced: So that 
was ordered to be done. Upon this thoſe, who oppoſed every 
thing, pretended, that the Nomination ought to be made in 
Parliament: And they had prepared Objections againſt every 
one, that was upon the Liſt; intending by this to put a publick 
Affront on one of the Firſt, and moſt important Actions of 
the King's Government. Duke Hamilton had a poſitive In- 
ſtruction ſent him, not to ſuffer this matter to be brought into 
Parliament: Yet he ſaw the Party was ſo ſet, and ſo ſtrong, 
that they had a clear Majority : Nor did he himſelf very wes. 


after made Lord Stair, to be Preſident. So he diſcontinued 
the Parliament. 

But, while thoſe animoſities were thus fomented, the Earl of 
Dundee had got together a conſiderable body of Gentlemen, 
with ſome Thouſands of Highlanders. He ſent ſeveral Meſ- 
ſengers over to Ireland, preſſing King James to come, either 
to the North of England, or to Scerland. But, at the ſame 
time 


approve of the Nomination, chiefly that of old Dalrymple, ſoon 
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time he defired, that he would not bring the Lord Melfort over 1689 
with him, or employ him more in Scorch Buſineſs ; and that WI 


he would be contented with the exerciſe of his own Religion. 
It may be eafily fuppoſed, that all this went againſt the grain 
with King James; and that the Lord Melfort diſparaged all 
the Earl of Dundee's undertakings. In this he was much ſup- 
ported by the French near that King, who had it given them in 
charge (as a main inſtruction) to keep him up to a high own- 
ing of his Religion, and of all thoſe who were of it; and not 
to ſuffer him to enter into any Treaty or Conditions with his 
Proteſtant we ms by which the Papiſts ſhould in any ſort 
ſuffer, or be ſo much as diſcouraged. The Iriſb were willing 
enough to croſs the Seas to England, but would not conſent to the 
going over to Scotland. So the Earl of Dundee was furniſhed 
with ſome fmall ſtore of Arms and Ammunition, and had kind 
promiſes, encouraging him, and all that joined with him. 
Mackay, a General Officer, that had ſerved long in Holland 
with great reputation, and who was the piouſeſt man I ever 
knew, in a Military way, was ſent down to command the Army 
in Scotland. He was one of the beſt Officers of the Age, when 
he had nothing to do but to obey and execute Orders; for he 
was both diligent, obliging and brave: But he was not ſo 
fitted for command. His Piety made him too apt to miſtruſt 
his own Senſe, and to be too tender, or rather Narful in any 
thing, where there might be a needleſs effuſion of blood. He 
followed the Earl of Dundee s motions, who was leſs encum- 
ber'd with Cannon and other Baggage, and ſo marched quicker 
than it was poſſible for him to follow: His men were for the 
moſt part new-levied, and without experience; but he had 
ſome old Bodies, on whom he depended. The heads of the 
Clanns among the Highlanders, promiſed to join him : but 
moſt of them went to the Earl of Dundee. At laſt, after many 
marches and motions, they came to an engagement at Gilli- 
cranky, ſome few miles above Dunke/l: The ground was narrow: 
And Lord Dundee had the advantage : He broke through Mac- 
kay's Army, and they ran for it : And probably, if the Earl of 
Dundee had out-lived that day, the Victory might have been 
purſued far: But a random ſhot put an end to his life, and 
to the whole defign : For Mackay rallied his men, and made 
ſuch a ſtand, that the other fide fell into great diſorder, and 
could never be formed again into a conſiderable Body: A Fort 
was ſoon after built at Innerlocky, which was called Fort Wil. 
liam, and ſerved to cut off the communication between the Nor- 
thera and Southern Highlanders, 5 
5 During 
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1689 During all theſe publick diforders, that happen'd in ſo many 


different places, the Trade ſuffered conſiderably : For the French, 


not ſetting out a Fleet any more, ſent out ſo many Cruiſers 
and Privateers into our Seas, that England thereby ſuffered great 
loſſes ; there not being at that time a ſufficient number of Fri- 
gates to convoy and ſecure the Merchant-men. We ſeemed to 

be Maſters at Sea, and yet were great Loſers there. 
ww, Affairs went much better on the Rhine. The Imperial Army, 
Afar. commanded by the Duke of Lorrain, took Mentæ, which the 
French had entred, after they took Phz/ipsburg : The Siege was 
ſlow and long, but proſperous in its concluſion : And by this 
means Franconia, which before lay expoſed, was now covered. 
The Elector of Brandenburg came down with an Army, and 
cleared the Archbiſhoprick of Coloign, which was before poſ- 
ſeſſed by French Garriſons. Keizerwart and Bonne held him 
ſome time: but the reſt were ſoon taken. So now the Rhine 
was open all up to Menta. Nothing paſſed in Flanders, where 
Prince Yaldeck commanded : And the Campaign ended with- 

out any misfortunes on that fide. | 

A jealouly I now return to the affairs of England, during the Receſs. 
of the us The Clergy generally took the Oaths, tho with too many re- 
mong the ſervations and diſtinctions, which laid them open to ſevere cen- 
5 OE ſures, as if they had taken them againſt their Conſcience. 
The King was ſuſpected by them, by reaſon of the favour 
ſhewed to Diſſenters, but chiefly for his aboliſhing Epiſcopacy 
in Scotland, and his conſenting to the ſetting up Presbytery 
there. This gave ſome credit to the Reports, that were with 
great induſtry infuſed into many of them, of the King's cold- 
neſs at beſt, if not his averſion, to the Church of England. 
The leading men in both Univerſities, chiefly Oxford, were 
poſſeſſed with this; And it began to have very ill effects over 
all England. Thoſe who did not carry this ſo far as to think, 
as ſome ſaid they did, that the Church was to be pulled down; 
N yet ſaid, a Latitudinarian Party was like to prevail, and to en- 
ä groſs all Preferments. Theſe were thought leſs bigotted to 
outward Ceremonies: So now it was generally ſpread about, 
that men zealous for the Church would be neglected, and that 
thoſe who were more indifterent in ſuch matters, would be 
preferred. Many of the latter had managed the Controver- 
ſies with, the Church of Rome with ſo much clearneſs, and 
with that ſuceeſs, that the Papiſts, to revenge themſelves, and 
to blaſt thoſe, whom they conſidered as their moſt formidable 


Enemies, had caſt aſperſions on them as Socinzans, and as men 
that denied all Myſteries. And now, ſome angry men at Ox- 


ford, 
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ford, who apprehended that thoſe Divines were likely to be 1689 
moſt conſidered in this Reign, took up the ſame method of /vv- 


Calumny ; and began to treat them as Socinians. The Earl of 
Clarendon, and ſome of the Biſhops, who had already incurred 


the Suſpenſion, for not taking the Oaths to the Government, 


took much ill-natured pains to ſpread theſe Slanders. Six 
Biſhopricks happened to fall within this year: Salisbury, Cheſ- 
ter, Bangor, Worceſter, Chicheſter, and Briftol : So that the 
King named fix Biſhops within fix months. And the Perſons 
promoted to theſe Sees were, generally, men of thoſe princi- 
ples. The proceedings in Scotland caſt a great load on the 
King: He could not hinder the change of the Government of 
that Church, without putting all his affairs in great diſorder. 
The Epiſcopal Party went almoſt univerſally into King James's 
Intereſts : So that the Presbyterians were the only Party, that 
the King had in that Kingdom. The King did indeed aſſure 
us, and my ſelf in particular, that he would reſtrain and mo- 


derate the violence of the Presbyterians. Lord Meluill did 


alſo promiſe the ſame thing very ſolemnly : And at firſt he 
ſeemed much ſet upon it. But when he ſaw ſo great a Party 
formed againſt himſelf : And, fince many of the Presbyterians 
inclined to favour them, and to ſet themſelves in an oppoſition | 
to the Court, he thought it was the King's Intereſt, or at leaſt 
his own, to engage that Party entirely : And he found nothing 
could do that fo effectually, as to abandon the Miniſters of 
the Epiſcopal Perſuaſion to their fury. He ſet up the Earl of 
Crawford, as the head of his Party ; who was paſſionate in his 
temper, and was out of meaſure zealous in his Principles: He 
was choſen to be the Preſident of the Parliament. He received 
and encouraged all the complaints, that were made of the 
Fpiſcopal Miniſters : The Convention, when they paſſed the 
Votes, declaring the King and Queen, order'd a Proclamation 
to be read the next Sunday, in all the Churches of Edinburgh ; 
and in all the other Churches in the Kingdom, by a certain 
prefixed day; but which was ſo near at hand, that it was ſcarce 
poſſible to lay Proclamations, all round the Nation, within the 
time; and it was abſolutely impoſſible for the Clergy to meet 
together, and come to any reſolution among themſelves : For 
the moſt part, the Proclamations were not brought to the Mi- 
niſters till the morning of the Sunday, in which they were 
ordered to be read; fo, this having the face of a great change 
of Principles, many could not on the ſudden reſolve to ſubmit to 
it: Some had not the Proclamations brought to them till the day 
was paſt; Many of theſe read it the Sunday following. Some of 
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thoſe, who did not think fit to read the Proclamation, yet obeyed 


it; and continued, after that, to pray for the King and Queen. 


A Compre- 
henſion en- 
deavoured. 


Complaints were brought to the Council of all thoſe, who had 
not read nor obeyed the Proclamation; And they were in a 
ſummary way deprived of their Benefices. In the executing 
this, Lord Crawford ſhewed much eagerneſs and violence. 
Thoſe who did not read the Proclamation on the day appointed, 
had no favour, tho' they did it afterwards. And upon any 
word that fell from them, either in their extemporary Prayers, 
or Sermons, that ſhewed diſaffection to the Government, they 
were alſo deprived : All theſe things were publiſhed up and 
down England, and much aggravated : And raiſed the averſion, 
that the friends of the Church had to the Presbyterians ſo high, 
that they began to repent their having granted a Toleration to 
a Party, that, where They prevailed, ſhewed ſo much fury 


againſt thoſe of the Epiſcopal Perſuaſion. So that ſuch of us, 


as had laboured to excuſe the change, that the King was forced 
to conſent to, and had promiſed in his Name, great Modera- 
tion towards our friends in that Kingdom, were much out of 
countenance, when we ſaw the Violence with which matters 
were carried there. Theſe things concurred to give the Clergy 
ſuch ill impreſſions of the King, that we had little reaſon to 
look for ſucceſs, in a deſign that was then preparing for the 
Convocation, for whom a Summons was iſſued out to meet, dur- 
ing the next Seſſion of Parliament. 

It was told, in the Hiſtory of the former Reign, that the Clergy 
did then expreſs an inclination, to come to a temper with relation 
to the Presbyterians, and ſuch other Diſſenters as could be brought 
into a Comprehenſion with the Church: The Biſhops had men- 
tioned it in the Petition to King James, for which they were 
tried ; And his preſent Majeſty had promiſed, to endeavour an 
Union between the Church and the Diflenters, in that Declara- 
tion, that he brought over with him: But it ſeemed neceſſa 
to prepare and digeſt that matter carefully, before it ſhould be 


offered to the Convocation. Things of ſuch a nature ought to 


be judged of by a large number of Men ; but muſt be pre- 
pared by a ſmaller number well choſen: Yet it was thought 
a due reſpect to the Church, to leave the matter wholly in the 
hands of the Clergy. So, by a ſpecial Commiſſion under the 
Great Seal, Ten Biſhops and Twenty Divines were empowered 
to meet, and prepare ſuch Alterations, in the Book of Com- 
mon-Prayer and Canons, as might be fit to lay before the Con- 
vocation. This was become neceſſary, ſince by the Submiſſion, 
which the Clergy in Convocation made to King Henry VIII, which 

was 
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was confirmed in Parliament, they bound themſelves not to at- 1689 
tempt any new Canons, without obtaining the King's leave firſt, 


and that under the pains of a Premunire. It was looked on there- 
fore, as the propereſt way, to obtain the King's leave, to have a 
Scheme of the whole matter put in order, by a number of Biſhops 
and Divines : Great care was taken to name theſe ſo impartially, 
that no exceptions could lie againſt any of them: They, upon this, 
fate cloſely to it, for ſeveral weeks : They had before them all 
the Exceptions, that either the Puritans before the War, or the 
Nonconformiſts ſince the Reſtoration, had made to any part 
of the Church-Service : They had alſo many Propoſitions and 
Advices that had been offered, at ſeveral times, by many of our 
Biſhops and Divines, upon thoſe heads : Matters were well con- 
ſidered, and freely and calmly debated : And all was digeſted 
into an entire Correction of every thing, that ſeemed liable to 
any juſt objection: We had ſome very rigid, as well as very 
learned men among us; tho' the moſt rigid, either never came 
to our Meetings, or they ſoon withdrew trom us, declaring them- 
ſelves diſſatisfied with every thing of that nature; ſome telling 
us plainly, that they were againſt all alterations whatſoever. 
They thought, too much was already done for the Diſſenters, in 
the Toleration that was granted them ; but that they would do 
nothing to make that ſtill eaſter. They faid further, that the 
altering the Cuſtoms and Conſtitution of our Church, to gratify 
a peeviſh and obſtinate Party, was like to have no other effect 
on them, but to make them more inſolent; as if the Church, 
by offering theſe Alterations, ſeemed to confeſs that ſhe had 
been hitherto in the wrong. They thought, this attempt would 
divide us among our ſelves, and make our People loſe their 
eſteem for the Liturgy, if it appeared that it wanted Correction. 


They alſo excepted to the manner of preparing matters, by a ſpe- 


cial Commiſſion, as limiting the Convocation, and impoſing 
upon it: And to load this with a word of an ill ſound, they 
called this a new Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion. But in anſwer to 
all this, it was faid ; that, if by a few Corrections or Explana- 
tions, we offered all juſt ſatisfaction to the chief Objections of 
the Diſſenters, we had reaſon to hope, that this would bring 
over many of them, at leaſt of the People, if not of the Teach- 
ers among them ; or, if the prejudices of education wrought too 
ſtrongly upon the preſent Age, yet, if ſome more ſenſible ob- 
jections were put out of the way, we might well hope, that it 
would have a great effect on the next generation. If theſe 
condeſcenſions were made fo, as to own, in the way of offering 
them, that the Nonconformiſts had been in the right, that might 


turn 
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1689 turn to the reproach of the Church : But, ſuch offers being 
made only, in regard to their weakneſs, the reproach fell on 


them ; as the honour accrued to the Church, who ſhewed her 
ſelf a true Mother, by her care to preſerve her Children. It 
was not offered, that the ordinary poſture, of receiving the Sa- 
crament kneeling, ſhould be changed : That was ſtill to be the 
received and favoured poſture : Only ſuch, as declared they 
could not overcome their ſcruples in that matter, were to be 
admitted to it in another poſture. Ritual matters were of their 
own nature indifferent, and had been always declared to be 
ſo: All the neceſſity of them aroſe only, from the authority 
in Church and State, that had enacted them. Therefore it 
was an unreaſonable ſtiffneſs, to deny any abatement, or yield- 
ing in ſuch matters, in order to the healing the wounds of our 
Church. * Great alterations had been made in ſuch things, in 
all the Ages of the Church. Even the Church of Rome was 
ſtill making ſome alterations in her Rituals. And changes had 
been made among our ſelves, often ſince the Reformation, in 
King Edward, Queen Elizabeth, King James, and King Charles 
the Second's reigns. Theſe were always made upon ſome great 
turn: Critical times being the moſt proper for deſigns of that 
kind. The Toleration, now granted, ſeemed to render it more 
neceſſary than formerly, to make the terms of Communion, 
with the Church, as large as might be ; that ſo we might draw 
over to us the greater number, from thoſe who might now 
leave us more fately : And therefore we were to ule the more 
care in order to gaining of them. And, as for the manner of 
preparing theſe overtures, the King's Supremacy ſignify d little, 
if he could not appoint a ſelect number to conſider of ſuch 
matters, as he might think fit to lay before the Convocation. 
This did no way break in upon their full freedom of Debate; 
it being free to them to reject, as well as to accept, of the Pro- 
poſitions that ſhould be oftered to them. But, while men were 
arguing this matter on both ſides, the Party that was now at work 
for King James, took hold of this occaſion to enflame mens 
minds. It was ſaid, the Church was to be pulled down, and 
Presbytery was to be ſet up; that all this now in Debate was 
only intended to divide and diſtract the Church, and to render 
it, by that means, both weaker and more ridiculous, while it 
went off from its former grounds, in offering ſuch conceſſions. 
The Univerſities took fire upon this; and began to declare 
againſt it, and againſt all that promoted it, as men that in- 
tended to undermine the Church: Severe Reflections were 


caſt on the King, as being in an Intereſt contrary to the 
Church ; 
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Church: For the Church was as the word given out by the Ja- 1689 
cobite Party, under which they thought they might more {ately -"V » 
ſhelter themſelves : Great canvaſſings were every where, in the 


Elections of Convocation-Men; a thing not known. in former 


times : So that it was ſoon very viſible, that we were not ina 
temper, cool or calm enough, to encourage the further proſecut- 
ing ſuch a deſign. 
When the Convocation was opened, the King ſent them a A Ae 
Meſlage by the Earl of MWortingbam, aſſuring them of his con- „nd net 


ſtant Favour and Protection, and deſiring them to conſider ſuch agree *9 ft 


things, as by his order ſhould be laid before them, with due care, 


and an impartial zeal for the peace and good of the Church. 


But the Lower Houſe of Convocation expreſſed a reſolution not 
to enter into any Debates with relation to alterations : So that they 
would take no notice of the ſecond part of the King's Meſſage: 
And it was, not without difficulty, carried to make a decent 


Addreſs to the King, thanking him for his Promiſe of Protection. 


But becauſe, in the draught which the Biſhops ſent them, they 
acknowledged the Protection that the Proteſtant Religion in ge- 
neral, and the Church of England in particular, had received 
from him, the lower Houſe thought, that this imported their 
owning ſome common Union with the foreign Proteſtants: So 
they would not agree to it. There was at this time but a ſmall 
number of Biſhops in the upper Houſe of Convocation : And 
they had not their Metropolitan with them : So they had not 
ſtrength nor authority to ſet things forward. Therefore they 
adviſed the King to ſuffer the Seſſion to be diſcontinued. And 
thus, ſeeing they were in no diſpoſition to enter upon buſineſs, 
they were kept from doing miſchief by Prorogations, for a courſe 
of ten years. This was in reality a favour to them ; for, ever 
ſince the year 1662, the Convocation had indeed continued to 
fit, but to do no buſineſs ; ſo that they were kept at no ſmall 
charge in Town to do nothing, but only to meet, and read a Latin 
Litany. It was therefore an eaſe, to be freed from ſuch an at- 
tendance to no purpoſe. The ill reception, that the Clergy gave 
the King's meſlage, raiſed a great and juſt out-cry againſt 
them: Since all the promiſes made in King James's time were - 
now ſo entirely forgot. | 

But there was a very happy direction of the Providence of 
God obſerved in this matter. The Jacobite Clergy, who were 
then under Suſpenſion, were defigning to make a Schiſm in the 


Church, whenſoever they ſhould be turned out, and their places 


ſhould be filled up by others. They ſaw, it would not be eaſy 


to make a Separation upon a private and perſonal account ; 
Vor, II. K They 
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1689 They therefore wiſhed to be furniſhed with more ſpecious pre- 
LR tences : And, if we had made alterations in the Rubrick, and 


other parts of the Common-Prayer, they would have pretended, 
that they ſtill ſtuck to the Ancient Church of England, in op- 
poſition to thoſe who were altering it, and ſetting up new mo- 
dels: And, as I do firmly believe that there is a wiſe Provi- 
dence, that watches upon human affairs, and directs them, 
chiefly thoſe that relate to Religion; ſo I have with great plea- 
ſure obſerved this, in many inſtances relating to the Revolution. 
And, upon this occaſion, I could not but ſee, that the Jacobites 
among us, who wiſhed and hoped that we ſhould have made 
thoſe Alterations, which they reckoned would have been of 
great advantage for ſerving their ends, were the inſtruments 
of raiſing ſuch a clamour againſt them, as prevented their be- 
ing made. For by all the judgments we could afterwards make, 
if we had carried a Majority in the Convocation for alterations, 
they would have done us more hurt than good. 


A Seſſion of I now turn to a more important, as well as a more trouble- 
Pariamen- ſome ſcene. In Winter, a Seſſion of Parliament met, full of 


jealouſy and ill humour. The ill conduct of affairs was im- 
puted chiefly to the Lord Halifax ; ſo the firſt attack was 
made on him. The Duke of Bolton made a motion in the 
Houſe of Lords, for a Committee to examine, who had the 
chief hand in the Severities and Executions in the end of Ki 
Charles's reign, and in the Quo Warranto's, and the delivering 
up the Charters: The Enquiry laſted ſome weeks, and gave 
occaſion to much heat : But nothing appeared that could be 
proved, upon which Votes or Addreſſes could have been ground- 
ed: Yet the Lord Halifax having, during that time, concurred 
with the Miniſtry in Council; he ſaw, it was neceſſary for him 
to withdraw now from the Miniſters, and quit the Court. 
And ſoon after he reconciled himſelf to the Tories, and be- 
came wholly theirs : He oppoſed every thing that looked fa- 
vourably towards the Government, and did upon all occaſions 
ſerve the Jacobites, and protect the whole Party. But the 
Whigs began to loſe much of the King's good opinion, by the 
heat that they ſhewed in both Houſes againſt their enemies ; 
and by the coldneſs that appeared in every thing, that related 
to the Publick, as well as to the King in his own particular. 
He expreſſed an earneſt deſire to have the Revenue of the Crown 
ſettled on him for life: He faid, he was not a King, till that 
was done ; Without that, the title of a King was only a page- 
ant.' And he ſpoke of this with more than ordinary vehemence ; 
So that ſometimes he ſaid, he would not ſtay, and hold an 
empty 
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empty name, unleſs that was done: He ſaid once to my ſelf, 


Kingly Government: And it was not eaſy to determine, which 
was beſt : But he was ſure, the worſt of all Governments was, 
that of a King without Treaſure, and without Power. But a 
jealouſy was now infuſed into many, that he would grow Ar- 
bitrary in his Government, if he once had the Revenue ; and 
would ſtrain for a high ſtretch of Prerogative, as ſoon as he 
was out of difficulties and neceſſities Thoſe of the Whigs, 
who had lived ſome years at Amfterdam, had got together a 
great many ſtories, that went about the City, of his ſullenneſs, 
and imperious way of dictating : The Scotch, who were now 
come up, to give an account of the proceedings in Parliament, 
ſet about many things that heightned their apprehenſions. One 
Simpſon, a Scotch Presbyterian, was recommended to the Earl 
of Portland, as a man whom he might truſt ; who would bring 
him good intelligence : So he was often admitted, and was 
entertained as a good Spy: But he was in a fecret confidence 
with one WVevill Payne, the moſt active and dextrous of all 
King Jamess Agents, who had indeed loſt the reputation of 
an honeſt man entirely: And yet had ſuch arts of manage- 
ment, that even thoſe who knew. what he was, were willing to 
employ him. Simpſon and he were in a cloſe League together; 
And he diſcovered ſo much of their ſecreteſt intelligence to 
Simpſon, that he might carry it to the Earl of Portland, as made 
him paſs for the beſt Spy the Court had. When he had gain- 
ed great credit, he made uſe of it to infuſe into the Earl of 
Portland jealouſies of the King's beſt friends; And, as the Earl 
of Portland hearkned too attentively to theſe, ſo by other hands 
it was conveyed to ſome of them, that the Court was now 


become jealous of them, and was ſeeking Evidence againſt 
them. 
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He underſtood the good of a Commonwealth, as well as of a vu 


The King 


grew. jealous 


of the Whigs. 


Sir James Montgomery was eaſily poſſeſſed with theſe reports; Congiracy 


and he and ſome others, by Payne's management, fell a treat- 
ing with King James Party in England: They demanded an 
aſſurance for the ſettlement of Presbytery in Scotland, and to 
have the chief Poſts of the Government ſhared among them : 
Princes in exile are apt to grant every thing that is asked of 
them ; for they know that, if they are reſtored, they will have 
every thing in their power: Upon this, they entred into a cloſe 
Treaty, for the way of bringing all this about. At firſt they 
only asked money, for furniſhing themſelves with Arms and 
Ammunition ; But afterwards they inſiſted on demanding 3000 
men, to be ſent over from Dunkirk ; becauſe, by Duke Schom- 


againſt the 
Govern- 


ment. 
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1689 berg's being poſted in Ulſer, their communication with Te- 
land was cut off. In order to the carrying on this deſign, they 


reconciled themſelves to the Duke of Qeensbury, and the other 
Lords of the Epiſcopal party; And on both fides it was given 
out, that this Union of thoſe, who were formerly ſuch violent 
Enemies, was only to ſecure and ſtrengthen their Intereſt in 
Parliament: The Epiſcopal Party pretending, that ſince the King 
was not able to protect them, they, who ſaw themſelves mark- 
ed out for deſtruction, were to be excuſed for joining with 
thoſe, who could ſecure them. Simpſon brought an account 
of all this to the Earl of Portland, and was preſſed by him to 
find out witneſſes to prove it againſt Montgomery: He carried 
this to them, and told them, that the whole buſineſs was diſ- 
covered, and that great Rewards were offered to ſuch, as would 
merit them by ſwearing againſt them. With this they alarm- 
ed many of their Party, who did not know what was at bot- 
tom, and thought that nothing was deſigned, but an oppoſi- 
tion to Lord Melvill and Lord Stair ; And they were poſſeſſed 
with a fear, that a new bloody ſcene of Sham-plots and ſuborn- 
ed Witneſſes was to be opened. And when it began to be 
whiſpered about, that they were in treaty with King James, 
that appeared to be ſo little credible, that it began to be ſaid, 
by ſome diſcontented men, What could be expected from a 
Government, that was ſo ſoon contriving the ruine of its beſt 
Friends? Some feared, that the King himſelf might too eaſily 
receive ſuch Reports; and that the common practices of Mi- 
niſters, who ſtudy to make their Maſters believe, that all their 
own enemies are likewiſe His, were like to prevail in this 
reign, as much as they had formerly done. Montgomery came 
to have great credit with ſome of the Whigs in England, par- 
ticularly with the Earl of Monmouth, and the Duke of Bolton: 
And he employed it all, to perſuade them not to truſt the 
King, and to animate them againſt the Earl of Portland: This 
wrought ſo much, that many were diſpoſed to think, they 
could have good terms from King James: And, that he was 
now ſo convinced of former errors, that they might ſafely 
truſt him. The Earl of Monmouth let this out to my elf twice 
but in a ſtrain that looked like one who was afraid of it, and 
who endeavoured to prevent it : but he ſet forth the reaſons 
for it with great advantage, and thoſe againſt it very faintly. 
Matters were truſted to Montgomery and Payne; And Ferguſon 
was taken into it, as a man that naturally loved to embroil 
things. So, a deſign was managed, firſt to alienate the City 
of London ſo entirely from the King, that no Loans might be 
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advanced on the Money Bills; which, without credit upon 1689 
them, could not anſwer the end, for which they were given. 


It was ſet about, that King James would give a full Indemnity, 
for all that was paſt; and that, for the tuture, he would ſe- 
parate himſelf entirely from the French Intereſt, and be content- 
ed with a ſecret connivance at thoſe of his own Religion. It 
was ſaid, he was weary of the Inſolence of the French Court, 
and faw his error, in truſting to it ſo much as he had done. 
This corrupted Party had gone ſo far, that they ſeemed to 
fancy, that the reſtoring him would be not only late, but hap- 
py to the Nation. I confeſs, it was long before I could let 


my ſelf think, that the matter was gone ſo far; But I was at 
laſt convinced of it. 


I received a Letter from an unknown hand, with a direction PH 


how to anſwer it: The ſubſtance of it was, that he could dil- 
cover a Plot, deeply laid againſt the King, if he might aſ- 
ſured not to be made a Witneſs; and to have his friends, who 
were in it, pardoned : By the King's order, I promiſed the firſt ; 
But an indefinite promiſe of Pardon, was too much to ask : He 
might, as to that, truſt to the King's mercy. Upon this he 
came to me, and I found he was Montgomery's Brother : He 
told me a Treaty was ſettled with King James; Articles were 
agreed on ; And an Invitation was ſubſcribed, by the whole Ca- 
bal, to King James to come over: Which was to be ſent to the 
Court of France; both becauſe the Communication was eaſier, 
and leſs watched, when it went thro' Flanders, than with [re- 
land; And, to let the Court fee how ſtrange a Party he had, 
and by that means to obtain the Supplies and Force that was 
deſired. He ſaid, he ſaw the writing, and ſome hands to it; 
but he knew many more were to ſign it; And he undertook 
to put me in a method to ſeize on the Original Paper. The 
King could not eafily believe the matter had gone ſo far; Yet 
he ordered the Earl of Shrewsbury to receive ſuch advices, as 
I ſhould bring him, and immediately to do what was proper : 
So a few days after this, Montgomery told me, one Williamſon 


was that day gone to Dover, with the original Invitation : I 


found the Earl of Shrewsbury inclined enough to ſuſpect Wil- 


liamſon. He had for ſome days ſolicited a Paſs for Flanders, 


and had got ſome perſons, of whom it was not proper to ſhew 
a Suſpicion, to anſwer for him. So one was ſent Poſt after 


him, with orders to ſeize him in his bed, and to take his Clothes 


and Portmanteau from him, which were ſtrictly examined; But 
nothing was found : Yet, upon the news of this, the Party was 


grievouſly affrighted; But ſoon recovered themſelves: The true 
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1689 ſecret of which was aſterwards diſcovered. Simpſon was it 
VSM ſeems) to go over with Yilliamſon ; but firſt to ride to ſome 
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Houſes that were in the way to Dgver ; whercas the other went 
directly in the Stage-Coach. It was thought ſafeſt for Sienpſon 
to carry theſe Papers; for there were many different Invita- 
tions, as they would not truſt their hands to one common 

per: Simplon came to the Houſe at Dover, where Will:amſon was 
in the Meſſengers hands: Thereupon he went away immediately 
to Deal, and hired a boat, and got ſafe to France with his 
Letters. Mont goes 05 finding that nothing was diſcovered, by the 
way which he had d lire me to, upon that fancied he would 


be deſpiſed by 'us, and perhaps ſuſpeded by his own fide; 


And went over Gan after, and turned Papiſt : But I know not 


what became of him afterwards. The fear of this Diſcovery 
ſoon went off: Simpſon came back with large affurances : 
And '12000 Pounds were ſent to the Scotch, who undertook 
to do great matters. All pretended Diicoveries were laughed 
at, and looked on as the fictions of the Court: And upon 
this, the City of London were generally poſictied with a very 
ill opinion of the King. The "Houſe of Commons granted 
the Supplies, that were demanded for the Reduction of Ireland, 
and for the Ruta, to which the King was obliged by his Al- 


liances : And they continued the gift of the Revenue for ano- 


ther year. But one great error was commutted by the Court, 


in accepting remote Funds ; whereby the Intereſt of the money, 
then advanced on a Fund, pay able at the diſtance of ſome years, 
did not only eat up a great deal of the Sum, but ſeemed: fo 
doubtful, that great Premiums were to be offered to thoſe, 
who advanced money upon a Security, which was thought very 
contingent ; ſince few belicved that the Government would 
laſt. ſo long. So here was a ſthew of great Supplies, which 
yet brought not in the half of what they were eſtimated at. 
The Tories, ſeeing the Whigs grow ſullen, and that they 
would make no advances of money, began to treat with .the 
Court, and promiſed great advances, if the Parliament might 
be diſſolved, and a new one be ſummoned. Thoſe propoſi- 
tions came to be known ; fo the Houle of eue prepared 
a Bill, by which they hoped to have made ſure of all future 
Parliaments ; In it they declared, that Corporations could not 
be forfeited, nor their Charters turrendred 3 And they enacted, 
that all Mayors and Recorders, who had have concerned in 


the privare deliv ering up of Charters, without the conſent f 


the whole Body, and who had done that una clandeſtine man- 
ner, before the Judgment that was given againſt the Charter 
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of London, ſhould be turned out of all Corporations, and be 1689 
incapable of bearing Office in them for Six years. This was Nd 


oppoſed in the Houſe of Commons, by the w chole ſtrength of 
#5 Tory Party; for they ſaw the carrying it was the total ru- 
ine of their Intereſt, thro' the whole Kingdom. They ſaid a 
great deal againſt the declaratory part; But whatſoever might 
be in that, they faid, fince the thing had been fo unix erſal, it 
ſeemed hard to puniſh it with ſuch Severity : It was faid, that 
by this means, the Party for the Church w -ould be diſgraced, 
and that the Corporation would be caſt into the hands of 
Diſſenters. And now both Parties made their court to the King 
The Whigs promiſed every thing that he deſired, if he was, ff 
help them to get this Bill patled ; And the Tories were not 
wanting in their promiſes, if the Bill thould be ſtopp d, and 
the Parliament diifolved. The Bill was carried in the Houle of 
Commone by a great Majority : When it was brought up to 
the Lords, the firſt point in debate was, upon the declaratory 
part, Whether a Corporation could be forfeited or ſurrendred; 
Holt, and two other Judges, were for the Affirmative, but all 
the reſt were for the Negative: No Precedents for the Affirma- 
tive were brought, higher than the reign of King Henry VIII, 
in which the Abbies were ſurrendred; which was at that time 
ſo great a point of State, that the authority of theſe Precedents 
ſeemed not clear enough for regular times: The Houſe was ſo 
equally divided, that it went for the Bill only by one Voice: 
After which, little doubt was made of the patling the Act. 
But now the applications of the Tories were much quickned ; 
They made the King all poſſible promiſes : And the promoters 
of the Bill ſaw themſelves expoſed to the Corporations, which 
were to feel the effects of this Bill, ſo ſenſibly, that they made 
as great promiſes on their part: The matter was now at a cri- 
tical iſſue; The paſſing the Bill put the King and the Nation 
in the hands of the Whigs; as the rcjecting it, and diſſolving 
the Parliament upon it, was ſuch a truſting to the Tories, and 


ſuch a breaking with the Whigs, that the King was long. in ſuſ- 
pence what to da, 


He was once very near a deſperate reſolution ; He thought, 
he could not truſt the Tories, and he relolved bis would not 
truſt the Whigs ; So he fancied, the Torics would be true to the 
Queen, and confide in her, tho' they would not in him. He 
therefore reſolved to go over to Holland, and leave the Govern- 
ment in the Queen's "hands © So he called the Marquiſs of Caer- 
marthen, with the Earl of Shrewsbury, and ſome few more, 
and told them, he had a Convoy ready, and was reſolved to 


leave 
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1689 leave all in the Queen's hands; ſince he did not ſee how he could 
extricate himſelf out of the difficulties, into which the animo- 
ſities of Parties had brought him: They preſſed him vehement- 
| ly to lay aſide all ſuch deſperate reſolutions, and to comply 
with the prefent neceſſity ; Much paſſion appeared among them: 
The Debate was ſo warm, that many tears were ſhed ; In con- 
cluſion, the King reſolved to change his firſt Deſign, into ano- 
r better Reſolution of going over in perſon, to put an nd 
— to the War in Ireland: This was told me ſome time after 
by the Earl of Shrewsbury; But the Queen knew nothing of 
. it, till ſhe had it from me; So reſerved was the King to her, 
| even in a matter that concerned her ſo nearly. The King's 
| — deſign, of going to Ireland, came to be ſeen by the Preparations, 
. that were ordered; But a great Party was formed in both Houſes 
to oppoſe it: Some did really apprehend the air of Ireland would 
: be fatal to ſo weak a Conſtitution ; And the Jacobites had no 
mind that King James ſhould be ſo much preſſed, as he would 
probably be, it the King went againſt him in perſon : It was 
' | by concert propoſed in both Houſes, on the fame day, to pre- 
? pare an Addrels to the King againſt this Voyage : So the King, 
to prevent that, came the next day, and prorogued the Parlia- 
ment; and that was ſoon after followed by a Diſſolution. 


_—_ — — - 


This Seſſion had not raiſed all the money, that was demand- 
' 1090 ed for the following Campaign; So it was neceſſary to iſſue out 
Xnew Par- Writs immediately for a new Parliament. There was a great 
. lament. Struggle all England over in Elections; But the Corporation 
Bill did ſo highly provoke all thoſe, whom it was to have 
diſgraced, that the Tories were by far the greater number in 
the new Parliament. One thing was a part of the Bargain, that 
the Tories had made, that the Lieutenancy of London ſhould 
be changed: For upon the King's comipg to the Crown, he 
had given a Commiſſion, out of which they were all excluded; 
which was ſuch a Mortification to them, that they ſaid, they 
could not live in the City with credit, unleſs ſome of them 
were again brought into that Commiſſion : The King recom- 
mended it to the Biſhop of London, to prepare a Liſt of thoſe, 
who were known to be Churchmen, but of the more moderate, 
and of ſuch as were liable to no juſt exception; that fo the 
two Parties in the City might be kept in a Balance : The Bi- 
ſhop brought a Liſt of the moſt violent Tories in the City, who 
had been engaged in ſome of the worſt things, that paſſed in 
the end of King -Charles's Reign: A Committee of Council 
was appointed to examine the Liſt ; But it was fo named, that 


q they 
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they approved of it. This was done to the great grief of the 1690 
Whigs, who ſaid, that the King was now putting himſelf in «wv R- 
his Enemies hands ; and that the Arms of the City were now 

put under a ſett of Officers, who, if there was a poſſibility of 

doing it without hazard, would certainly uſe them for King James. 

This matter was managed by the Marquiſs of Caermarthen, and 

the Earl of Mortingbam; but oppoſed by the Earl of Shrew/- 

bury, who was much troubled at the ill conduct of the Whigs, 

but much more at this great change in the King's Government. 

The Elections of Parliament went generally for men, who would 
probably have declared for King James, it they could have 
known how to manage matters for him. The King made a 
change in the Miniſtry, to give them ſome ſatisfaction; The 

Earls of Monmouth and Warrington were both diſmiſſed ; Other 

leſſer changes were made in inferior places: So that Whig and 


Tory were now pretty equally mixed; And both ſtudied to 


court the King, by making advances upon the Money Bills. 

The firſt great Debate aroſe, in the Houſe of Lords, upon a A Ei! ve 
Bill that was brought in, acknowledging the King and Queen be King, 
to be their Rightful and Lawful Sovereigns ; and declaring all Osei 
the Acts of the laſt Parliament to be good and valid. The firſt the Conveo- 
part paſſed, with little contradiction ; tho' ſome excepted to the 
words Rightful and Lauful, as not at all neceſſary. But the 
ſecond Article bore a long and warm Debate. The Tories of- 
fered to enact, that theſe ſhould be all good Laws, for the time 
to come, but oppoſed the doing it in the declaratory way. They 
ſaid, it was one of the Fundamentals of our Conſtitution, that 
no Aſſembly could be called a Parliament, unleſs it was called 
and choſen upon the King's Writ. On the other hand it was 
ſaid, that whatſoever tended to the calling the authority of that 
Parliament in queſtion, tended likewiſe to the weakning of the 
preſent Government, and brought the King's Title into queſtion. 

A real neceſſity, upon ſuch extraordinary occaſions, mult ſuper- 

ſede Forms of Law: Otherwiſe the preſent Government was 

under the ſame Nullity. Forms were only Rules for peaceable 

times: But, in ſuch a juncture, when all that had a right to 

come, either in perſon, or by their Repreſentatives, were ſum- 

moned, and freely elected; and when, by the King's Conſent, 

the Convention was turned to a Parliament, the eſſeutials, both 

with relation to King and People, were till maintained in the 

Conſtitution of that Parliament. After a long debate, the Act 

paſſed in the Houſe of Lords, with this temper, declaring and 

enacting, that the Acts of that Parliament were and are good and 

valid : Many Lords proteſting againſt it, at the head of whom 
Vol. II. A : was 
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was the Earl of Vottingham, notwithſtanding his great Office at 


YR Court. It was expected, that great and long Debates ſhould 


have been made in the Houſe of Commons upon this Act. But, 
to the wonder of all People, it paſſed in two days in that Houle, 
without any Debate or Oppoſition. The truth was, the Tories 
had reſolved to commit the Bill; and in order to that, forks 
trifling exceptions were made to ſome words, that might want 
correction; for Bills are not committed, unleſs ſome amend- 
ments are offered : And, when it was committed, it was then 
reſolved to oppoſe it. But one of them diſcovered this too 
early ; for he queſtioned the Legality of the Convention, fince 
it was not ſummoned by Writ : Somers, then Solicitor General, 
anſwered this with great ſpirit ; He ſaid, if that was not a Le- 
gal Parliament, they who were. then met, and had taken the 
Oaths, enacted by that Parliament, were guilty of High Trea- 
ſon; the Laws repealed by it were ſtill in force, fo they muſt 
preſently return to King James; All the money levied, col- 
lected, and paid, by virtue of the Acts of that Parliament, 
made every one that was concerned in it highly criminal: This 


he ſpoke with much zeal, and ſuch an aſcendant of Authority, 


that none was prepared to anſwer it; So the Bill paſted with- 


out any more oppoſition. This was a great ſervice, done in a 
very critical time, and contributed not a little to raiſe Somers's 
character, . : 
The Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, Sir John Trevor, 
was a bold and dextrous man; and knew the moſt effectual 
ways of recommending himſelf to every Government : He had 
been in great favour in King Jamess time, and was made 
Maſter of the Rolls by him; And, if Lord Jefferies had ſtuck 
at any thing, he was looked on as the man, hkelieſt to have 
had the Great Seal : He now got himſelf to be choſen Speaker, 
and was made Firſt Commiſſioner of the Great Seal: Being a 
Tory in principle, he undertook to manage that Party, provided 
he was furniſhed with ſuch ſums of money, as might purchaſe 


ſome Votes; And by him began the practice of buying off 


men, in which hitherto the King had kept to ſtricter rules. 
I took the liberty once to complain to the King of this method ; 
He ſaid, he hated it as much as any man could do; But he 
law, it was not poſſible, conſidering the Corruption of the Age, 


do avoid it, unleſs he would endanger the whole. 


The Reve- 


nue given for 


years, 


The Houſe of Commons gave the King the Cuſtoms for five 
years, which they ſaid made it a ſurer Fund, for borrowing 


money upon, than if they had given it for life: The one was 


ſubject to accidents, but the other was more certain, They alſo 
continued 
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continued the other branches of the Revenue for the ſame num- 1690 
ber of years. It was much preſſed to have it ſettled for life 
But it was taken up as a general maxim, that a Revenue for a 
certain and ſhort term, was the beſt ſecurity that the Nation 
could have for frequent Parliaments. The King did not like 
this; He ſaid to my ſelf, why ſhould they entertain a jealouſy 
of him, who came to ſave their Religion and Liberties ; when 
they truſted King James 1o much, who intended to deſtroy 
both ? I anſwered, they were not jealous of him, but of thoſe 
who might ſucceed him ; And if he would accept of the Gift 
for a term of years, and ſettle the Precedent, he would be rec- 
koned the Deliverer of ſucceeding Ages, as well as of the pre- 
ſent; And, it was certain, that King James would never have 


run into thoſe Counſels that ruined him, if he had obtained 


the Revenue only for a ſhort term; which probably would 


have been done; if Arg yle's and Monmouth's Invaſions had not 


ſo over-awed the Houle, that it would then have looked like 
being in a Conſpiracy with them, to have oppoſed the King's 
demand : I ſaw the King was not pleaſed, tho' he was per- 
ſuaded to accept of the Grant, thus made him. The Commons 
granted a Poll Bill, with ſome other Supplies, which they thought 
would anſwer all the occaſions of that year : But as, what they 
gave, did not quite come up to what was demanded ; So when 
the Supply was raiſed, it came far ſhort of what they eſtimated 
it at. So that there were great Deficiencies to be taken care of, 
in every Seſſion of Parliament: which run up every year, and 
made a great noiſe, as if the Nation was, thro' miſmanagement; 
running into a great Arrear. An Act paſſed in this Seſſion, 
putting the Adminiſtration in the Queen, during the King's ab- 
ſence out of the Kingdom; but with this Proviſo, that che 


Orders which the King ſent ſhould always take place. In all 


this Debate, the Queen ſeemed to take no notice of the matter, 
nor of thoſe who had appeared for it, or againſt it: The Houſe 
of Commons, to the great grief of the Whigs, made an Ad- 
dreſs to the King, thanking him for the Alterations he had 
made in the Lieutenancy of London. 


But the greateſt Debate in this Seſſion, was concerning an ebates for 
Abjuration of King James; ſome of the Tories were at firſt for an atjurs- 
it, as were all the Whigs : The Clergy were excepted out of | 
it, to ſoften the oppoſition that might be made; But ſtill the 
main body of the Tories declared, they would never take any 
ſuch Oath ; So they oppoſed every ſtep that was made in it, 
with a great copiouſneſs of long and vehement arguing : They 
inſiſted much on this; that when the Government was ſettled, 


Oaths 


ON EY 
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1690 Oaths were made to be the Ties of the Subject to it, and that 
all new Impoſitions were a Breach made on That, which might 
be called the Original Contract of the preſent Settlement: Things 
of that kind ought to be fixed and certain, and not mutable 
and endleſs; By the ſame reaſon, that the Abjuration was now 
propoſed, another Oath might be prepared every year; and 


every Party, that prevailed in Parliament, would bring in ſome 


diſcriminating Oath or Teſt, ſuch as could only be taken by 
thoſe of their own fide; And thus the largeneſs and equality 
of Government would be loſt, and contracted into a Faction. 
On the other {ide it was ſaid, that this was only intended to be 
a ſecurity to the Government, during the War ; For, in ſuch a 
time it ſeemed .neceflary, that all who were employed by the 


Government, ſhould give it all poſſible ſecurity : It was appa- 


rent, that the comprehenſive Words in the Oaths of Allegiance 
had given occaſion to much equivocation; Many who had ta- 
ken them having declared, which ſome had done in print, that 
they conſidered themſelves as bound by the Oaths, only while 
the King continued in peaceable poſſeſſion; but not to aſſiſt 
or ſupport his Title, if it was attacked or ſhaken; It was 
therefore neceſſary, that men in publick Truſts ſhould be 
brought under ſtricter Ties. The Abjuration was debated in 
both Houſes, at the ſame time; I concurred with thoſe that 
were for it. The Whigs preſſed the King to ſet it forward; 
They ſaid, every one who took it, would look on himſelf as 
impardonable, and ſo would ſerve him with the more Zeal 
and Fidelity ; whereas thoſe, that thought the Right to the 
Crown was ftill in King James, might perhaps ſerve faithfully 
as long as the Government ſtood firm; but, as they kept ſtill 
meaſures with the other fide, to whom they knew they would 
be always welcome, ſo they would never act with that life and 
zeal,. which the preſent ſtate of affairs required. At the ſame 
time, the Tories were as earneſt in preſſing the King to ſtop 
the further progreſs of thoſe Debates : Much time was already 
loſt in them; And it was evident, that much more muſt be 
loft, if it was intended to carry it on, ſince ſo many branches 
of this Bill, and incidents that aroſe upon the ſubje& of it, 
would give occaſion to much heat and wrangling : And it 
was a doubt, whether it would be carried, after all the time 
that muſt be beſtowed on it, or not: Thoſe who oppoſed it 
would grow ſullen, and oppoſe every thing elſe that was moy- 
ed for the King's ſervice: And, if it ſhould be carried, it 
would put the King again into the hands of the Whigs, 
who would immediately return to their old practices, againſt 
the 
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the Prerogative ; And it would drive many into King James's 1690 


Party, who might otherwiſe ſtick firm to the King, or at leaſt 79 


be Neutrals: Theſe reaſons prevailed with the King, to order 
an Intimation to be given in the Houſe of Commons, that he 
defired they would let that Debate fall, and go to other mat- 
ters, that were more preſſing. 3 | 
This gave a new diſguſt to the Whigs, but was very accep- 
table to the Tories; And it quickned the advances of Money 
upon the Funds that were given: It had indeed a very ill effect 
4 For both friends and enemies looked on it, as a ſign 
of a great decline in the King's Intereſt with his people: And 
the King's interpoſing, to ſtop further Debates in the matter, 
was repreſented, as an artifice only to ſave the affront of its be- 
ing rejected. The Earl of Shrewsbury was at the head of thoſe 
who preſſed the Abjuration moſt ; So, upon this change of 


The Earl of 
Shrexesbury 


Counſels, he thought, he could not ſerve the King longer with let tbe 


reputation or ſucceſs : He faw the Whigs, by uſing the King © 


ill, were driving him into the Tories ; and he thought, theſe 
would ſerve the King with more zeal, if he left his Poſt. The 
credit, that the Marquiſs of Caermarihen had gained, was not 
eaſy to him: So he reſolved to deliver up the Seals. 


I was 


the firſt Perſon, to whom he diſcovered this; And he had them 


in his hands, when he told me of it; Yet I prevailed with him 
not to go that night; He was in ſome heat. I had no mind, 
that the King ſhould be ſurpriſed, by a thing of that kind ; 
and I was afraid, that the Earl of Shrewsbury might have 
faid ſuch things to Him, as ſhould have provoked him too 
much; So I fent the King word of it. It troubled him more 
than, I thought, a thing of that fort could have done; He lov- 
ed the Earl of Shrewsbury ; And apprehended, that his leaving 
his ſervice at this time, might alienate the Whigs more entirely 
from him ; For now they, who thought him before of too cold 
a Temper, when they ſaw how firm he was, came to conſider 


and truſt him more than ever. The King ſent Tillotſon, and 


all thoſe, who had moſt credit with the Earl, to divert him 
from his Reſolution : But all was to no purpoſe. The agitation 


of mind, that this gave him, threw him into a Fever, which al- 


moſt colt him his life. The King preſſed him to keep the 
Seals, till his return from Ireland, tho' he ſhould not act as 
Secretary; But he could not be prevailed on. The Debate, 
for the Abjuration, laſted longer in the Houſe of Lords; it had 
ſome Variation, from that which was propoſed in the Houſe of 
Commons: and was properly an Oath of a ſpecial Fidelity to the 


King, in oppoſition to King James: The Tories offered, in Bar to 
Vol. II. this, 


ourt. 


* 
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1690 this, a Negative Engagement, againſt aſſiſting King James, or 
any of his Inſtruments, knowing them to be ſuch, with ſe⸗ 


The King's 
ſenſe ot At- 


fairs. 


Ay affected with all he had ſaid. 


vere Penalties on ſuch as ſhould refuſe it. In oppoſition to this, 
it was ſaid, this was only an expedient to ſecure all King 
Fames's Party, whatever ſhould happen; fince it left them the 
entire merit of being ſtill in his Intereſts, and only reſtrained 
them from putting any thing to hazard for him. The Houſe 
was ſo near an equality, in every Diviſion, that what was gained 
in one Day, was loſt in the next ; And by the heat and length 
of thoſe Debates, the Seſſion continued till June. A Baill, 
projected by. the Tories, paſſed, relating to the City of London, 
which was intended, to change the hands that then governed it; 
But thro' the haſte or weakneſs of thoſe who drew it, the Court 
of Aldermen was not comprehended in it; So, by this Act, the 
Government of the City was fixed in their hands: And they were 
generally Whigs. Many diſcoveries were made of the practices 
from St. Germains and Ireland; But few were taken up upon 
them: And thoſe were too inconſiderable, to know more than, 
that many were provided with Arms and Ammunition, and 
that a method was projected, for bringing men together upon a 
call. And indeed things ſeemed to be in a very ill diſpoſition, 
towards a fatal Turn. | 

The King was making all poſſible haſte to open the Cam- 
paign, as ſoon as things could be ready for it, in Ireland: The 
day before he ſet out, he called me into his Cloſet ; He ſeemed 
to have a great weight upon his ſpirits, from the ſtate of his 
affairs, which was then very cloudy : He ſaid, for his own 
part, he truſted in God, and would either go thro' with his 
buſineſs, or periſh in it: He only pitied the poor Queen, re- 
peating that twice with great tenderne's, and wiſhed, that thoſe 
who loved him, would wait much on her, and aſſiſt her: 
He lamented much the factions and the heats that were among 
us, and that the Biſhops and Clergy, inſtead of allaying them, 
did rather foment and inflame them : But he was pleaſed to 
make an exception of my ſelf: He ſaid, the going to a Cam- 
paign was naturally no unpleaſant thing to him : He was ſure, 
he underſtood that better, than how to govern England : He 
added, that, tho' he had no doubt nor miſtruſt of the cauſe 
he went on, yet the going againſt King James, in perſon, was 
hard upon him, ſince it would be a vaſt trouble both to him- 
ſelf and to the Queen, if he ſhould be either killed or taken 
Priſoner : He deſired my Prayers, and diſmiſſed me, very deep- 
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I had a patticular occaſion to know, how tender he was of 
King 7ames's perſon, having learnt an inſtance of it from the 
firſt hand : A propoſition was made to the King, that a third 
Rate Ship, well mann'd by a faithful Crew, and commanded 
by One, who had been well with King James, but was ſuch 
a one as the King might truſt, ſhould fail to Dublin, and de- 
clare for King James. The perſon, who told me this, offered 
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28 1 
The King's 
tenderneſs 

ſor K ing 


1 
erſon. 


to be the man, that ſhould carry the meſſage to King James, 


(for he was well known to him) to invite him to come on 
Board, which he ſeemed to be ſure he would accept of; and, 
when he was aboard, they ſhould ſail away with him, and land 
him either in Spain or Italy, as the King ſhould deſire; and 
ſhould have twenty thouſand Pounds to give him, when he 
ſhould be ſet aſhore : The King thought it was a well formed 
deſign, and likely enough to ſucceed ; But would not hearken 
to it: He ſaid he would have no hand in Treachery: And 
King James would certainly carry ſome of his Guards, and of 
his Court aboard with him : And probably they would make 
ſome oppoſition; And in the ſtruggle, ſome accident might 
happen to King Fames's Perſon ; In which he would have no 
hand. I acquainted the Queen with this; And I faw in her 
a great tenderneſs for her Father's Perſon ; And ſhe was much 
touched with the anſwer the King had made. 


He had a quick paſſage to Ireland, where matters had been The King 


kept, in the ſtate they were in, all this Winter; Charlemont was 
reduced, which was the only place in Liter, that was then left 
in King Tames's hands. The King had a great Army; There 
were about 36,000 men, all in good plight, full of heart and 
zeal ; He loſt no time, but advanced in fix days from Belfaſt, 


ſailed to 


Ireland. 


where he landed, to the River of Boyne, near Drogheda. King 


James had abandoned the Paſſes, between Vewry and Dundalk, 


which are ſo ſtrait for ſome miles, that it had been eaſy to have 


diſputed every inch of ground; King James and his Court 
were ſo much lifted up, with the news of the Debates in Parlia- 
ment, and of the diſtractions of the City of London, that they 
flattered themſelves with falſe hopes, that the King durſt not 
leave England, nor venture over to Ireland : He had been fix 
days come, before King Fames knew any thing of it. Upon 
that, he immediately paſſed the Boyne, and lay on the South 
fide of it. His Army conſiſted of 26,000 men; His Horſe 
were good ; And he had 5000 French Foot, for whom he had 
ſent over, in exchange, 5000 1riſþ Foot. He held ſome Coun- 
cils of War, to conſider what was fit to be done; whether he 
ſhould make a ſtand there, and put all to the deciſion of a 


Battle, 
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1690 Battle, or if he ſhould march off, and abandon that River, 
and by conſequence all the Country on to Dublin. 
Advis All his Officers, both French and Triſh, who diſagreed al- 
ins moſt in all their advices, yet agreed in this, that, tho' they had 1 
James. there a very advantageous Poſt to maintain, yet their Army be- = 
ing ſo much inferior, both in number, and in every thing elle, 2 
they would put too much to hazard, if they ſhould venture 
on a Battle. They therefore propoſed the ſtrengthning their 
Garriſons, and marching off to the Shannon with the Horle, 
and a ſmall body of Foot, till they ſhould ſee how .matters 
went at Sea: For the French King had ſent them aſſurances, 
that he would, not only ſet out a great Fleet, but that, as ſoon 
as the Squadron that lay in the 1ri/þ Seas, to guard the Tranſ- 
port Fleet, and to ſecure the King's paflage over, ſhould fail 
into the Channel, to join our Grand Fleet, he would then 
ſend into the 1ri/þ Seas a Fleet of ſmall Fregats and Privateers, 
to deſtroy the King's Tranſports. This would have been fatal, 
if it had taken effect; And the executing of it ſeemed eaſy 
and certain. It would have ſhut up the King within Ireland, 
1 till a new Tranſport Fleet could have been brought thither, 
1 which would have been the work of ſome months: So that 
8 England might have been loſt, before he could have paſſed 
A | the Seas with his Army. And the deſtruction of his Tranſports 
| | muſt have ruined his Army: For his Stores, both of Bread and 
| Ammunition, were ſtill on Board; and they failed along the 
. Coaſt, as he advanced on his march: Nor was there, in all that 
1 Coaſt, a ſafe Port to cover and ſecure them. The King indeed 
1 reckoned, that by the time the Squadron, which lay in the 1r:/þ 
l Seas, ſhould be able to join the reſt of the Fleet, they would 
have advanced, as far as the Chops of the Channel, where they 
i would guard both England and Ireland: But things went far 
__ otherwiſe. | 
4 | | The Queen The Queen was now in the Adminiſtration. Tt was a new 
minittzation ſcene to her; She had, for above ſixteen months, made ſo lit- 
tle figure in Buſineſs, that thoſe, who imagined, that every 
Woman of ſenſe loved to be meddling, concluded that ſhe had 
a ſmall proportion of it, becauſe ſhe lived fo abſtracted from all 
| Affairs. Her behaviour was indeed very exemplary ; She was 
4 ecxactly regular, both in her private and publick devotions : She 
4 was much in her cloſet, and read a great deal ; She was of- 
i | ten buly at work, and ſeemed to employ her time and thoughts, 
it in any thing, rather than matters of State ; Her converſation 
was lively and obliging ; Every thing in her was eaſy and 
natural; She was ſingular in great Charities to the Poor; of 
; | whom 
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drew from her liberal Supplies: All this was nothing to the Pub- 
lick. If the King talked with her of Affairs, it was in fo pri- 
vate a way, that few ſeemed to believe it; The Earl of Shrews- 
bury told me, that the King had, upon many Occaſions, ſaid to 
him, that tho' he could not hit on the right way of pleaſing 
England, he was confident ſhe would; and that we ſhould all be 
very happy under her. The King named a Cabinet Council of 
eight Perſons, on whoſe Advice ſhe was chiefly to rely ; four of 
them were Tories, and four were Whigs: Yet the Marquiſs of 
Caermarthen and the Earl of Nottingham, being of the firlt fort, 
who took moſt upon them, and ſeemed to have the greateſt 
credit, the Whigs were not ſatisfied with the Nomination. The 
Queen balanced all things, with an extraordinary Temper ; and 
became univerſally beloved and admired by all about her. 


Our concerns at Sea were then the chief thing to be looked to: Affairs at 


An unhappy Complement, of ſending a Fleet to convoy a Queen 
to Spain, proved almoſt fatal to us. They were fo long delay'd 
by contrary Winds, that a deſign of blocking up Toulon, was 
loſt by it. The great Ships, that lay there, had got out before 
our Fleet could reach the place. Our Squadron returned back, 
and went into Plymouth to refit there: and it was joined by that, 
which came from the IJriſb Seas. Theſe two Squadrons conſiſted 
of above thirty Ships of the line: The Earl of Torrington, that 
had the chief command, was a man of pleaſure, and did not 
make the haſte that was neceſſary, to go about and join them: 
Nor did the Dutch Fleet come over ſo ſoon as was promiſed : 80 
that our main Fleet lay long at Spithead. The French under- 
ſtood, that our Fleets lay thus divided, and ſaw the advantage 
of getting between them : So they came into the Channel, with 
ſo fair a Wind, that they were near the Iſle of Might, before 
our Fleet had any advice, of their being within the Channel. 
The Earl of Jorrington had no advice Boats out to bring him 
News; And tho' notice thereof was ſent poſt over Land, as 
ſoon as the French came within the Channel, yet their Fleet ſailed 
as faſt, as the Poſt could ride: But then the Wind turned upon 
them; otherwiſe they would, in all probability, have ſurpriſed us. 
But after this firſt advantage, the Winds were always contrary to 
them, and favourable to us. So that the French Officers in Tre- 
land, had reaſon to look for that Fleet of ſmaller Veſſels, which 
was Promiſed to be ſent, to deſtroy the King's Tranſport Ships. 
And for theſe reaſons, all King James's Officers were againſt 
bringing the War, to ſo ſpeedy a deciſion, 
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whom, as there are always great numbers about Courts, ſo the 1690 
crouds of Perſons of Quality, that had fled over from Ireland, 


Sea. 
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1690 In oppoſition to all their Opinions, King James himſelf was 
YR poſitive, that they muſt ſtay and defend the Boyne : If they 
marched off and abandoned Dublin, they would ſo loſe their 
reputation, that the people would leave them, and capitulate ; 
It would alſo diſpirit all their Friends in England : Therefore he 
reſolved to maintain the Poſt he was in, and ſeemed not a little 
pleaſed to think, that he ſhould have one fair Battle for his 
Crown. He ſpoke of this with ſo much ſeeming pleaſure, that 
many about him apprehended, that he was weary of the ſtrug- 
gle, and even of Life, and longed to ſee an end of it at any 
rate: and they were afraid that he would play the Heroe a little 
too much. He had all the advantages he could defire: The 
River was deep, and roſe very high with the Tide: There was a 
Moraſs to be paſs'd, after the paſſing the River, and then a ri- 
ſing ground. | 
A Cannon On the laſt of June, the King came to the Banks of the Ri- 
Ball wound- ver: And as he was riding along, and making a long ſtop in one 
place, to obſerve the Grounds, the Enemy did not loſe their 
opportunity, but brought down two pieces of Cannon: And, 
with the firſt firing, a Ball paſſed along the King's Shoulder, tore 
off ſome of his Cloaths, and about a hand-breadth of the Skin, 
out of which about a ſpoonful of Blood came. And that was 
all the harm it did him. It cannot be imagined, how much terror 
this ſtruck into all, that were about him: He himſelf ſaid, it was 
nothing : Yet he was prevailed on to alight, till it was waſhed, 
and a plaiſter put upon it, and immediately he mounted his 
Horſe again, and rode about all the Poſts of his Army : It was 
indeed neceſſary to ſhew himſelf every where, to take off the 
apprehenſions, with which ſuch an unuſual accident filled his 
Soldiers. He continued that day, nineteen hours on horſe- 
back : But upon his firſt alighting from his horſe, a Deſerter had 
gone over to the Enemy with the news, which was carried quickly 
into France, where it was taken for granted, that he could not 
out-live ſuch a Wound: So it ran over that Kingdom, that he 
was dead. And upon it, there were more publick rejoicings, 
than had been uſual upon their greateſt Victories: Which gave 
that Court afterwards a vaſt Confuſion, when they knew that 
he was ſtill alive; and ſaw, that they had raiſed, in their own 
people, a high opinion of him, by this inhumane joy, when 
they believed him dead. | 
But, to return to the action of the Boyne: The King ſent a 
great body of Cavalry, to paſs the River higher, while he reſolv- 
ed to pals it in the face of the Enemy: And the Duke of 
Schomberg was to paſs it in a third place, a little below him. I 
will 
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will not enter into the particulars of that day's action, but leave 1690 
3 


It was a compleat Victory: And thoſe, who were the leaſt diſpoſ- The Bate 


that to Military men. 


ed to Flattery, ſaid, it was almoſt wholly due to the King's Courage zo, 
and Conduct. And, tho' he was a little {tiff by reaſon of his Wound, 
yet he was forced to quit his Horſe in the Moraſs, and to go 
through it on foot: But he came up in time, to ride almoſt into 
every body of his Army: He charged in many different places; 
And nothing ſtood before him. The Triſh Horſe made ſome 
reſiſtance, but the Foot threw down their Arms, and ran away. 
The moſt amazing Circumſtance was, that King James ſtaid all 
the while with his Guards, at a ſafe diſtance, and never came 
into the places of Danger or of Action. But, when he ſaw his 
Army was every where giving ground, was the firſt that ran 
for it, and reached Dublin, before the action was quite over; 
for it was dark before the King forſook the purſuit of the 1r/þ. 
His Horſe and Dragoons were ſo weary, with the fatigue of a 
long action, in a hot day, that they could not purſue far: nor 
was their Camp furniſhed with neceſſary refreſhments, till next 
morning ; for the King had marched faſter, than the waggons 
could poſſibly follow. The Army of the 1riſh was ſo entirely 
forſaken by their Officers, that the King thought they would 
have diſperſed themſelves, and ſubmitted ; and that the fol- 
lowing them would have been a mere butchery, which was a 
thing he had always abhorred. The only allay to this Victor 
was the loſs of the Duke of Schomberg : He paſſed the River in 
his Station, and was driving the Iriſb before him, when a party 
of deſperate men ſet upon him, as he was riding very careleſly, 
with a ſmall number about him. They charged, and in the diſ- 
order of that Action he was ſhot: But it could not be known by 
whom ; for moſt of all the Party was cut off. Thus that great 
man, like another Epaminondas, fell on the day, on which his 
{ide triumphed. | 

ing James came to Dublin, under a very indecent Conſter- 
nation; He ſaid, all was loſt ; He had an Army in England, that 
could have fought, but would not: and now he had an Army, 
that would have fought, but could not. This was not very 
gratefully, nor decently ſpoken by him, who was among the 
firſt that fled. Next morning he left Dublin; He ſaid, too 
much Blood had been already ſhed; It ſeemed, God was with 
their Enemies; The Prince of Oramge was a merciful Man; So 
he ordered thoſe, he left behind him, to ſet the Priſoners at li- 
berty, and to ſubmit to the Prince: He rode that day from 
Dublin to Duncannon Fort: But, tho the place was conſidera- 


bly 
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1690 bly ſtrong, he. would not truſt to that, but lay aboard a French 
OR Ship, that anchored there, and had been provided, by his own 
ſpecial directions to Sir Patrick Trant. His Courage funk with 
his Affairs, to a degree, that amazed thoſe, who had known the 
former Parts of his Life. The 1riþ Army was forſaken by 
their Officers for two days: It there had been a hot purſuit, it 
would have put an end to the War of Ireland: But the King 
thought his firſt care ought to be to ſecure Dublin: And King 
James Officers, as they abandoned it, went back to the Army, 
only in hopes of a good Capitulation. Dublin was thus forſak- 
en; and no harm done, which was much apprehended : But 
the fear the Iriſb were in was ſuch, that they durſt not venture 
on any thing, which muſt have drawn ſevere revenges after it. 
So the Proteſtants there, being now the Maſters, they declared 

for the King. Drogheda did alſo Capitulate. 
The Battle But, to balance this great ſucceſs, the King had, the very 
of Flerus. day after the Battle at the Boyne, the news of a Battle fought in 
Flanders, between Prince Yaldeck and the Marſhal Luxem- 
Bourg, in which the former was defeated. The Cavalry did at 
the firſt charge run, but the Foot made an amazing ſtand. 
The French had the honour of a Victory, and took many Pri- 
ſoners, with the Artillery: Yet the ſtand the Infantry made was 
ſuch, that they loſt more than they got by the day : Nor were 
they able to draw any advantage from it. This was the Battle of 
Flerus, that, in the Conſequence of it, proved the means of pre- 

ſerving England. 

An Engage. On the day before the Battle of the Boyne, the two Fleets 
ment at dee came to a great Engagement at Sea. The Squadron, that lay at 
Plymouth, could not come up to join the great Fleet, the Wind 
being contrary ; So it was under debate, what was fitteſt to be 
done: The Earl of Torrington thought he was not ſtrong e- 
nough, and adviſed his coming in, till ſome more Ships, that 
were fitting out, ſhould be ready: Some began to call his cou- 
rage in queſtion, and imputed this to fear; They thought, this 
would too much exalt our Enemies, and diſcourage our A}- 
lies, if we left the French to triumph at Sea, and to be the maſ- 
ters of our Coaſt and Trade ; For our Merchants richeſt Ships 
were coming home; So that the leaving them, in ſuch a ſuperi- 
ority, would be both very unbecoming, and very miſchievous to 
us. The Queen ordered Ruſſe! to adviſe, both with the Navy 
Board, and with all that underſtood Sea affairs; And, upon a 
view of the ſtrength of both Fleets, they were of opinion, that 
tho' the French were ſuperior in Number, yet our Fleet was ſo 
equal in ſtrength to them, that it was reaſonable to ſend orders 


to 
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to our Admiral, to venture on an Engagement: Yet the Orders 1690 
were not ſo poſitive, but that a great deal was left to a Council +» 
of War. The two Fleets engaged near Beachy in Suſſex ; The 
Dutch led the Van; and, to ſhew their courage, they advanced 

too far out of the Line, and fought, in the beginning, with ſome 
advantage, the French plying before them; And our Blue Squa- 

dron engaged bravely : But the Earl of Torrington kept in his 

Line, and continued to fight at a diſtance : The French, ſeeing 

the Dutch came out ſo far before the Line, fell on them furiouſly, 

both in front and flank, which the Earl of Torrington neglected 

for ſome time; And, when he endeavoured to come a little 
nearer, the calm was ſuch, that he could not come up. The 
Dutch ſuffered much; and their whole Fleet had periſhed, if 

their Admiral, Calembourg, had not ordered them to drop their 
Anchors, while their Sails were all up ; This was not obſerved 

by the French : So they were carried by the Tide, while the 

others lay ſtill; And thus in a few minutes the Durch were out 

of danger. They loſt many men, and ſunk ſome of their Ships, 

which had ſuffered the moſt, that they might not fall into the 


Enemies hands. It was now neceſſary to order the Fleet to come 


in, with all poſſible haſte; Both the Durch and the Blue Squa- 
dron complained much of the Earl of Torrington; And it was 


a general opinion, that if the whole Fleet had come up to a 


cloſe Fight, we muſt have beat the French: And, confidering 
how far they were from Breſt, and that our Squadron at P/y- 
mouth lay between them and home, a Victory might have had 
great conſequences. Our Fleet was now in a bad condition, and 
broken into factions; And if the French had not loſt the night's 
Tide, but had followed us cloſe, they might have deſtroyed ma- 
ny of our Ships : Both the Admirals were almoſt equally blam- 
ed ; Ours for not fighting, and the French for not purſuing his 
Victory. | 

Our Fleet came in ſafe; And all poſſible diligence was uſed The French 
in refitting it: The Earl of Torrington was ſent to the Tower, 4 ky 
and Three of our beſt Sea Officers kad th Joint command of 
the Fleet; But it was a Month before they could ſet out; And, 
in all that time, the French were maſters of the Sea, and our Coaſts 
were open to them. If they had followed the firſt conſterna- 
tion, and had fallen to the burning our Sea Towns, they might 
have done us much miſchief, and put our affairs in great diſor- 
der; for we had not above ſeven thouſand men then in Eng- 
land. The Militia was raiſed, and ſuſpected perſons were put 
in priſon : In this melancholy conjuncture, tho the Harveſt drew 
on, ſo that it was not convenient for people, to be long abſent 
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1690 from their labour, yet the Nation expreſſed more zeal and f- 
fection to the Government, than was expected; And the Jaco- 


bites, all England over, kept out of the way, and were afraid of 
being fallen upon by the Rabble. We had no great loſſes at Sea: 
for moſt of our Merchant-men came ſafe into Plymouth : The 
French ſtood over, for ſome time, to their own Coaſt; And we 
had many falſe alarms of their ſhipping Troops, in order to a 
Deſcent. But they had ſuffered ſo much, in the Battle at Herus, 
and the Dutch uſed ſuch diligence, in putting their Army in a 
condition to take the Field again, and the Elector of Branden- 
burgh, bringing his Troops to act in conjunction with theirs, gave 
the French ſo much work, that they were forced, for all their 
Victory, to lie upon the defenſive, and were not able to fpare 
ſo many men, as were neceſſary for an Invaſion. The Dutch did 
indeed ſend poſitive orders to Prince Waldeck, not to hazard 
another Engagement, till the Fleet ſhould be again at Sea: This 
reſtrained the Elector, who, in conjunction with the Duzch, was 
much ſuperior to Luxembourg : And afterwards, when the Dutch 
ſuperſeded thoſe Orders, the Elector did not think fit to hazard his 
Army. Such is the fate of Confederate Armies, when they are 
under a different direction; that when the one is willing, or at 
leaſt ſeems to be ſo, the other ſtands off. The French riding 
ſo long, ſo quietly in our Seas, was far from what might 
have been expected, after ſuch an advantage : We underſtood af- 
terwards, that they were ſtill waiting, when the Jacobites ſhould, 
according to their promiſes, have begun a Riſing in England; 
But they excuſed their failing in that, becauſe their Leaders were 
generally clapp'd up. | 

That Party began to boaſt, all England over, that it was vi- 
ſible the French meant no harm to the Nation; but only to 
bring back King James; ſince now, tho' our Coaſts lay open 
to them, they did us no harm. And this might have made 
ſome impreſſion, if the French had not effectually refuted it. 
Their Fleet lay for ſome days in Torbay ; Their Equipages were 
weakned; And by a veſſel, that carried a Pacquet from Tour- 
ville, to the Court of France, which was taken; it appeared, that 
they were then in ſo bad a condition, that if our Fleet (which 
upon this was haſtened out all that was poſſible) could have over- 
taken them, we ſhould have got a great Victory very cheap. 
But before they failed, they made a Deſcent on a miſerable Vi 
lage, called Tinmouth, that happen'd to belong to a Papiſt ; 
They burnt it, and a few Fiſher-Boats that belonged to it ; But 
the Inhabitants got away ; and, as a Body of Militia was march- 
ing thither, the French made great haſte back to their Ships : 
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The French publiſhed this in their Gazettes, with much pomp, 1690 
as if it had been a great Trading Town, that had many Ships, 
with ſome Men of War in Port: This both render'd them ridi- 
culous, and ſerved to raiſe the hatred of the Nation againſt 
them; for every Town, on the Coaſt, ſaw what they muſt expect, 
if the French ſhould prevail. 

In all this time of fear and diſorder, the Queen ſhewed an The Queer's 
extraordinary firmneſs ; For tho' ſhe was full of diſmal thoughts, — chis 
yet ſhe put on her ordinary cheerfulneſs, when ſhe appeared in occaſion. 
publick, and ſhewed no indecent concern: I ſaw her all that 
while once a week; For I ſtaid that Summer at Windſor; Her 
behaviour was, in all reſpects, heroical : She apprehended the 

eſs of our danger ; But ſhe committed herſelf to God ; 
And was reſolved to expoſe herſelf, if occaſion ſhould require it; 
For ſhe told me, ſhe would give me leave to wait on her, if ſhe 
was forced to make a Campaign in England, while the King was 
in Ireland. | 

Whilſt the - misfortunes in Flandeys, and at Sea, were putting The King 
us in no ſmall agitation, the news firſt of the King's preſervation cam 
from the Cannon ball, and then of the Victory, gained the day 88 
after, put another face on our Affairs: The Earl of Morting bam 
told me, that when he carried the news to the Queen, and ac- 
quainted her in a few words, that the King was well; that he 
had gained an entire Victory; and that the late King had e- 
ſcaped; he obſerved her Looks, and found that the laſt Article 
made her joy compleat, which ſeemed in ſome ſuſpence, till ſhe 
underſtood that. The Queen and Council, upon this, ſent to the 
King, preſſing him to come over with all poſſible haſte; ſince, 
as England was of more importance, ſo the ſtate of Affairs re- 
quired his Preſence here: For it was hoped, the Reduction of 
Ireland would be now eaſily brought about. The King, as he 
received the news of the Battle of Flerus, the day after the Vic- 
tory at the Boyne, fo on the day, in which he entred Dublin, he 
had . the news of the misfortune at Sea, to temper the joy, that 
his own Succeſſes might give him ; He had taken all the Earl 
of Tyrconnel's papers in the Camp; And he found all King 
James's papers, left behind him in Dublin: By theſe he under- 
ſtood the deſign, the French had of burning his Tranſport Fleet, 
which was therefore firſt to be taken care of; And fince the 
French were now Maſters at Sea, he ſaw nothing that could 
hinder the execution of that Deſign. 

Among the Earl of Tyrconnel's papers, there was one Letter 4 dagen 
writ to Queen Mary at St. Germains, the night before the Bat- aste 
tle; But it was not ſent, In it, he ſaid, he looked on all as loſt: * 


And 


1690 And ended it thus; 1 have now no hope in any thing but in 
jones“ buſineſs. The Marquiſs of Caermarthen told me, that 


ſome weeks before the King went to Ireland, he had received 
an advertiſement, that one named Jenes, an Iriſb man, who 
had ſerved ſo long in France and Holland, that he ſpoke both 
Languages well, was to be ſent over to murder the King. And 
Sir Robert Southwell told me, that he, as Secretary of State for 
Ireland, had looked into all Tyrconnel's papers, and the copies 
of the Letters he wrote to Queen Mary, which he had ſtill in 
his poſſeſſion : And he gave me the Copies of two of them. 
In one of theſe he writes, that Jones was come; that his propo- 
ſition was more probable, and liker to ſucceed, than any yet 
made; His demands were high; but he added, if any thing 
can be high for ſuch a ſervice. In another he writes, ;that 
ones had been with the King, who did not like the thing at 
firſt; But he added, we have now ſo ſatisfied him both in 
Conſcience and Honour, that every thing is done that Jones 
deſires. Sourhwell further told me, that Deaple, the Attorney- 
General, had furniſhed him with money, and a Poignard of a 
particular compoſition ; and that they ſought long for a Bible, 
bound without a Common Prayer Book, which he was to carry 
in his pocket, that ſo he might paſs, if ſeized on, for a Diſſen- 
ter. Some perſons of great quality waited on him to the Boat, 
that was to carry him over: He was for ſome time delayed in 
Dublin; and the King had paſſed over to Ireland, before he 
could reach him; We could never hear of him more; So it is 
likely he went away with his money. A paper was drawn af all 
this matter, and deſigned to be publiſhed ; But, n ſecond 
thoughts, the King and Queen had that ter for King 
James, that they ſtopp'd the publiſhing to the world ſo ſhame- 
ful a practice. The King ſaid, upon this, to my ſelf, that God 
had preſerved him out of many dangers, and he truſted he 
would ſtill preſerve him; He was ſure he was not capable of 
retaliating in that way. The eſcape of a Cannon Ball, that 
touched him, was ſo ſignal, that it ſwallowed up lefler ones: 
Yet, in the Battle at the Boyne, a Mugket Ball ſtruck the Heel of 
his Boot, and recoiling, killed a Horſe near him; And one of 
his own men, miſtaking him for an Enemy, came up to ſhoot 
him: but he gently put by his piſtol, and only faid, Do not 
you know your frie rad r 0 

At Dublin he publiſhed a Proclamation of Grace, offering, 
to all the inferior fort of the IJriſb, their Lives and perſonal 
Eſtates, reſerving the conſideration of the real Eſtates of the bet- 
ter ſort to a Parliament, and indemnifying them only for their 


Lives : 
A, 
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Lives : It was hoped, that the fulneſs of the pardon of the Com- 


mons might have ſeparated them from the Gentry ; and that, by {Iv 


this means, they would be fo forſaken, that they would accept of 
ſuch terms, as ſhould be offered them. The King had intended 
to have made the Pardon more comprehenſive ; hoping, by that, 
to bring the War ſoon to an end: But the Engliſh in Ireland 
oppoſed this. They thought the preſent opportunity was not to 
be let go, of breaking the great Iriſh Families, upon whom the 
inferior ſort would always depend. And, in compliance with 
them, the Indemnity, now offered, was ſo limited, that it had no 
effect: For the Prieſts, who governed the Jriſb with a very blind 
and abſolute authority, prevailed with them to try their fortunes 
ſtill, The news of the Victory, the French had at Sea, was ſo 
magnified among them, that they made the people believe, that 
they would make ſuch a Deſcent upon England, as muſt oblige 
the King to abandon Ireland. The King was preſſed to purſue 
the Iriſh, who had retired to Athlone and Limerick, and were 
now joined by their Officers, and ſo brought again into ſome or- 
der: But the main concern was, to put the Tranſport Fleet in a 
ſafe ſtation. And that could not be had, till the King was maſter 
of Waterford, and Duncannon Fort, which commanded the en- 
trance into the River: Both theſe places capitulated; and the 
Tranſports were brought thither. But they were not now ſo much 
in danger, as the King had reaſon to apprehend; for King James, 
when he failed away from Duncannon, was forced, by contrary 
winds, to go into the Road of Kinſale, where he found ſome French 
Frigats, that were already come to burn our Fleet : He told them, 
it was now too late, all was loſt in Ireland. So he carried them 
back; to convoy him over to France; where he had but a cold 
reception: For the miſcarriage of affairs in Ireland, was imputed 
both to his ill conduct, and his want of courage. He fell under 
much contempt of the e of France: Only that King conti- 
nued ſtill to behave hi decently towards him. 
The King ſent his Army towards the Shannon; and he him- 
ſelf came to Dublin, intending, as he was adviſed, to go over to 
England; But he found there Letters of another ſtrain; Thi 
were in {o good a poſture, and fo quiet in England, that they 
were no more in any apprehenſion of a Deſcent : So the King 
went back to his'Army, and marched towards Limerick. Upon 
this Lauſun, who commanded the French, left the Town; and 
ſent his equipage to France, which periſhed -in the Shannon. It 
was hoped, that Limerick, ſeeing it ſelf thus abandoned, would 
have followed the example of other Towns, and have capitulated. 
Upon that confidence, the King marched towards it, tho' his Ar- 
Vol. IL | Q my 
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my was now much diminiſhed ; He had left many Garriſons in 


VS ſeveral places, and had ſent ſome of his beſt Bodies over to 
* % oy England; So that he had not now above 20000 men together. 


Limerick. 


Limerick lies on both ſides of the Shannon, and on an Iſland, that 
the River makes there: The IJriſb were yet in great numbers in 
Connaught ; ſo that, unleſs they had been ſhut up on that fide, 
it was cafe to ſend in a conſtant ſupply both of men and provi- 
ſions: Nor did it ſeem adviſeable to undertake the Siege of a 
place fo ſituated, with ſo ſmall an Army, eſpecially in that ſeaſon, 
in which it uſed to rain long; and by that means, both the Shar- 
non would ſwell, and the ground, which was the beſt ſoil of Jre- 
land, would be apt to become deep, and ſcarce practicable for 
carriages. Yet the cowardice of the Iriſb, the conſternation. they 
were in, and their being abandoned by the French, made the 
King reſolve to fit down before it. Their Out-works might have 
been defended for ſome time; But they abandoned theſe in fo 
much diſorder, that it was from hence believed, they would ot 
hold out long. They alſo abandoned the Poſts, which they 
on the other fide of the Shannon: Upon which, the King paſt 
the River, which was then very low, and viewed thoſe Poſts; but 
he had not men to maintain them: So he continued to preſs the 
Town on the Munſter ſide. | 
He ſent for ſome more Ammunition, and ſome great Guns; 
They had only a guard of two Troops of Horſe, to convoy them, 
who deſpiſed the Iriſb ſo much, and thought they were at ſuch diſ- 
tance, that they ſet their Horſes to graſs, and went to bed. Sar/- 


field, one of the beſt Officers of the 1rifb, heard that the King 


rode about very careleſly, and upon that, had got a ſmall Body 
of reſolute men together, on deſign to ſeize his perſon ; But now, 
hearing of this Convoy, he reſolved to cut it off: The King had 
advertiſement of this brought him in time, and ordered ſome 
more Troops to be ſent, to ſecure the Convoy : They, either 
through Treachery or Careleſneſs, did not march. till it was night, 
tho their Orders were for the morning; But they came a few 
hours too late. Sarsfield ſurpriſed the Party, » deſtroyed the Am- 
munition, broke the Carriages, and burſt one of the Guns, and 
ſo marched off: Lanier, whom the King had ſent with the 
Party, might have overtaken him; but the general obſervation 
made of him (and of moſt of thoſe Officers, who had ſerved King 
James, and were now on the King's fade) was, that they had a 
greater mind to make themſelves rich, by the continuance of the 
War of Ireland, than their Maſter great and fate by the {pcedy 
concluſion of it. 2 y . 
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By this, the King loſt a Weck, and his Ammunition was low; 1690 
for a great ſupply, that was put on Ship Board in the River f 


Names, before the King left London, ſtill remained there, the 
French being Maſters of the Channel. Yet the King preſſed the 

"own ſo hard, that the Trenches were run up to the Counter- 
ſcarp; And when they came to lodge there, the Iriſb ran back 
ſo faſt, at a Breach that the Cannon had made, that a body of 
the King's men run in after them; And if they had been ſecon- 
ded, the Town had been immediately taken; But none came in 
time, ſo they retired : And tho' the King ſent another body, 
yet they were beaten back with loſs. As it now began to rain, 


the King ſaw that, if he ſtaid longer there, he muſt leave his 


great Artillery behind him: He went into the Trenches every 
day; And it was thought he expoſed himſelf too much. His 
Tent was pitched within the reach of their Cannon; They ſhot 
often over it, and beat down a Tent very near it; So he was pre- 
vailed on, to let it be removed to a greater diſtance: Once, upon 
receiving a Packet from England, he fat down in the open Field 
for ſome hours, reading his Letters, while the Cannon Balls were 
flying round about him. The 1rifþ fired well; and ſhewed, 


they had ſome courage, when they were behind Wails, how little 
ſoever they had ſhewn in the Field. 


The King lay three Weeks before Limerick; But at laſt the Nhe Siege 
rains forced him to raiſe the Siege: They within did not offer raiſed. 


to ſally out, and diſorder the Retreat; This laſt action provin 
unlucky, had much damped the joy, that was raiſed by the firſt 
ſucceſs of this Campaign. The King expreſſed a great equality 
of temper, upon the various accidents that ha ed at this time. 
Dr. Hutton, his firſt Phyſician, who took care to be always near 
him, told me, He had obſerved his Behaviourgery narrowly, 
upon two very different occaſions. _ 

The one was, after the return from the Victory at the Boyne ; 
when it was almoſt midnight, after he had been ſeventeen hours 
in conſtant fatigue, with all the ſtiffneſs that his Wound gave 
him: He expreſſed neither joy, nor any fort of Vanity; Only 
he looked chearful; And when thoſe about him made ſuch 
Complements, as will be always made to Princes, even tho they 
do not deſerve them, he put all that by, with ſuch an unaffected 
neglect, that it appeared how much ſoever he might deſerve the 
acknowledgments, that were made him, yet he did not like 
them. And this was ſo viſible to all about him, that they ſoon 
ſaw, that the way to make their Court was, neither to talk of 
his Wound, nor of his Behaviour on that day. As ſoon as he 
ſaw his Phyſician, he ordered him to ſee that care ſhould be 


taken 
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1690 taken of the wounded men, and he named the Priſoners, as 
well as his own Soldiers. And tho' he had great reaſon to be 
offended with Hamilton, who had been employed to treat with 
the Earl of Zyrconnell, and was taken priſoner in his fight, and 
was preſerved by his order: yet ſince he ſaw he was wounded, 
he gave particular directions to look after him. Upon the whole 
matter, the King was as grave and filent as he uſed to be; and 
the joy of a day, that had been both ſo happy and ſo glorious to 
him, did not ſeem to alter his temper or deportment in any way. 
He told me, he was alſo near him, when it was reſolved to 
raiſe the Siege of Limerick; and ſaw the ſame calm, without 
The <qua- the leaſt depreſſion, diſorder, or peeviſhneſs: From this he 
ity of the . es” . 
King's tem- concluded, that either his mind was ſo happily balanced, that 
wo” no accident could put it out of that fituation ; or that, if he had 
commotions within, he had a very extraordinary command over 
his temper, in reſtraining or concealing them. 
While he lay before Limerick, he had news_from England, 
that our Fleet was now out, and that the French were gone to 
The Farl Bret: So, ſince we were Maſters of the Sea, the Earl of Marl- 
roagh peo- borough propoſed, that five thouſand men, who had lain idle all 
I C this Summer in England, ſhould be ſent to J reland; and with 
and Kinſa/e the aſſiſtance of ſuch men as the King ſhould order to join 
and effectoit. them, they ſhould try to take Cork and Kinſale. The King ap- 
proved of this; And ordered the Earl to come over with them: 
And he left orders for about five thouſand more, who were to 


join him. And ſo he broke up this Campaign, and came over 


to Briſtol, and from thence to London. The contrary winds 
ſtopp'd the Earl of Marlborough ſo, that it was October before 
he got to Ireland. He ſoon took Cork by ſtorm: And four 
thouſand men, that lay there in Garriſon, were made priſoners 
of War. In this action, the Duke of Grafton received a ſhot, of 
which he died in a few days; He was the more lamented, as 
being the perſon of all King Charles's Children, of whom there 
was the greateſt hope : He was brave, and probably would have 
become a great man at Sea. From Cork, the Earl of Marlborough 
marched to Kinſale, where he found the two Forts, that com- 
manded the Port, to be ſo much ſtronger, than the Plans had re- 
preſented them to be, that he told me, if he had known their 
true ſtrength, he had never undertaken the expedition, in a ſea- 
ſon ſo far advanced ; yet in a few days the place capitulated. 
The 1rifþ drew their * together, but durſt not venture on 
railing the Siege ; But to divert it, they ſet the Country about, 
which was the beſt built of any in Ireland, all in a flame. 


Thus, 
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of K. WILLIAM and Q. MARV. 6 
Thus, thoſe two important places were reduced in a very bad 1690 
ſeaſon, and with very little loſs ; which cut off the quick com- VS» 
munication between France and Ireland. Count Lauſun, with The French 


the French Troops, lay all this while about Gallway, without at- 1 


tempting. any thing; He ſent over, to France, an account of the 
deſperate ſtate of their affairs, and deſired Ships might be ſent for 
the Tranſport of their Forces: That was done; yet tlie Ships came 
not till the Siege of Limerick was raiſed : Probably, if the Court of 
France had known, how much the ſtate of affairs was altered, 
they would have ſent contrary orders: But Lanſun was weary of 
the ſervice, and was glad to get out of it; So he failed away, 
without ſtaying for new orders ; By which he loſt the little repu- 
tation, that he was beginning to recover at the Court of France. 
The Earl of Tyrconnel! went over with him, and gave full aſſu- 
rances, that tho' the Triſh were like to ſuffer great hardſhips next 
winter; yet they would ſtand it out, if they were ſtill ſupported 
from France. It had appeared, upon many occaſions, that the 
Frenchand the Triſh Soldiers did not agree well together : there- 
fore he propoſed, that no more Soldiers, but only a number of 
good Officers, together with Arms, Ammunition, and Clothes, 
might be ſent over to them. In the mean while, the I, 1% 
formed themſelves into many bodies, which by a new name, were 
called Rapparees : Theſe knowing all Ways, and the Boggs, and o- 
ther Places of Retreat in Ireland, and being favoured by the 
Triſh, that had ſubmitted to the King, robbed and burnt Houſes 
in many places of the Country ; while the King's Army ſtudied 
their own caſe in their quarters, mote than the Protection of 
the Inhabitants : Many of them were ſuſpected of robbing in 
their turn, tho the Rappareed carried the blame of all: Between 
them, the poor Inhabitants had a fad time, and their ſtock of 
Cattle and Corn was almoſt quite deſtroyed in many places. 
From the Affairs of Ireland, I turn next to give an account Airs in 
of what paſſed in Scotland; Matters went very happily, as to the c 
military part: When the Remnants of the Earl of Dundee's Ar- | 
my (to whom many Officers, together with Ammunition and 
Money, had been ſent from Treland) began to move towards 
the Low Country, to receive thoſe, who were reſolved to join 
with them, and were between two and three thouſand ſtrong, they 
were fallen upon, and intirely defeated by a Duzch Officer Le- 
ving ſton, that commanded the Forces in Scotland: About an hun- 
dred Officers were taken Priſoners : This broke all the meaſures, 
that had been taken for King 285 Intereſts in Scotland. 
pon this, thoſe who had engaged in Montgomery's Plot, looked 
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upon that Deſign as deſperate ; yet they reſolved to try what 


ſtrength they could make in Parliament. 


A Parlia- 
ment there. 


A Plot diſ- 
covered. 


Lord Melvill carried down Powers, firſt to offer to Duke Ha- 
milton, if he would join in common meaſures heartily with him, 
to be Commiſſioner in Parliament, or if he proved intractable, 
as indeed he did, to ſerve in that Poſt himſelf. He had full In- 
ſtructions for the Settlement of Presbytery ; For he aſſured the 
King, that without that, it would be impoſſible to carry any 
thing ; Only the King would not conſent to the taking away 
the Rights of Patronage, and the Supremacy of the Crown: Yet 
he found theſe ſo much inſiſted on, that he ſent one to the King 
to Treland, for fuller inſtructions in thoſe Points; They were 
enlarged, but in fuch general words, that the King did not un- 
derſtand, that his Inſtructions could warrant what Lord Melvill 
did; for he gave them both up. And the King was fo offended 
with him for it, that he loſt all the credit he had with him; 
tho” the King did not think fit to diſown him, or to call him 
to an account, for going beyond his Inſtructions. | 

The Jacobites perſwaded all their Party to go to the Parlia- 
ment, and to take the Oaths; for many of the Nobility ſtood 
off, and would not own the King, nor ſwear to him: Great 
Pains were taken by Paterſon, one of their Archbiſhops, to per- 
ſwade them to take the Oaths, but on deſign to break them; 
For he thought; by that means, they could have a majority in 
Parliament; tho ſome of the Laity were too honeſt to agree 


to ſuch Advices; but with all theſe wicked arts, they were not 


able to carry a majority, So other things failing, they ſaw a 
neceſſity of Aang a Forts to be ſent over from France : This 
ſo odious, and fo deſtructive of their Country, that 
ſome of them refuſed to concur in it : Others were not pleaſed 
with the anſwers King James had ſent to the Propoſitions, they 
had made him. He had indeed ed all that they had asked, 
upon their own particular In and had promiſed to ſettle 
Presbytery ; but he rejected all thoſe demands, that imported a 
diminution of his Prerogative, in as firm a manner, as if he had 
been already ſet on the Thrane again : They propoſed, findi 
his anſwer ſo little to their ſatisfaction, to ſend him a ſecon 
meſſage. | 
Upon this, the Earls of Argyle, Annandale, and Braidalbin, 
withdrew from them : Annandale came up to the Barh, pre- 
tending his ill health: Both Lord Argyle and Braidalbin went 
to Cheſter, pretending, as they ſaid afterwards, that they intended 
to diſcover the whole matter to the King ; But he had paſſed 
over to Ireland, before they got to Cheſter. Montgomery upon 
thay 
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this, looked on the deſign as broken; And ſo he went, and 1690 
reconciled himfelf to Melvill, and diſcovered the whole Nego- £5 Vw 


tiation to him. which, the Earl of Melvill preſſed the 
King to grant a general Indemnity, and gave Montgomery a Paſs 
to go to Lomon; And he wrote to the Queen in his Favour. 
But the King was refolved —.— the bottom of the Plot, and 
icularly how far an the Eugliſb were engaged in it; 

bs Matty may "blconde# for 1 London, ſince he ſaw 
no hopes of pardon, but upon a full diſcovery. A Warrant was 
ſent to the Bath for the Earl of Amanale, of which he had 
notice given him, and went up privately to London. Mont- 
gomery ſent Fer giſem to him, ing him, that he had diſco- 
vered nothing, and defiring him to continue firm and ſecret; 
But when he had certain notice, that Momgumery had diſcovered 
all the Negotiation among the Scorch, he caſt himſelf on the 
Queen's mercy, asking no other conditions, but that he might 
not be made an evidence againft others. He himſelf had not 
treated with any in England, fo, as to them, he was only a 
ſecond-hand Witneſs; Only he informed againſt evil Payne, 
who had been ſent down to Scotland, to manage matters a- 
mong them: He was taken there, but would confeſs nothing; 
Upon the Earl of Ammandale's information, which he gave upon 
Oath, the Earl of Nottingham wrote to the Council of Scotland, 
that he had in his hands a Depofition upon Oath, containing 
Matter of High Treafon againſt Payne; Upon which it was 
pretended, that, according to the Law of Scotlamd, he might 
be put to the torture; and that was executed with rigour : 
He refifted a double queſtion, yet was ſtill kept a priſoner ; 
And this was much cried out on, as barbarous and illegal. Mont- 
zery lay hid for ſome months at London; But when he ſaw 
be could not have his pardon, but by making a full diſcovery, 
he choſe rather to go beyond Sea : So fatally did Ambition and 
Diſcontent hurry a Man to ruin, who ſeemed capable of greater 
things. His art in managing ſuch a deſign, and his firmneſs 
in not diſcovering his Accomplices, raifed* his character, as much 
as it ruined his fortune. He continued in perpetual Plots after 
this, to no 4 He was once taken, but made his eſcape; 
2 at laſt, ſpleen and vexation put an end to a turbulent 
e. | 
The Lord Melvill had now a clear majority in Parliament, 
by the diſcovery of the Plot; ſome abſented themſelves ; and 
others, to redeem themſelves, were compliant in all things: The 
main point, by which Melvill deſigned to fix himſelf, and his 
party, was, the aboliſhing of Epiſcopacy, and the ſetting up of 
Pres- 
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1690 Presbytery. The one was ſoon done, by repealing all the laws 
in favour of Epiſco acy, and declaring it contrary to the genius 
and conſtitution of that Church and Nation; For the King 
would not conſent to a plain and ſimple condemnation of it. 

But it was not ſo eaſy to ſettle Presbytery: If they had followed 

the pattern, ſet them in the Year 163 8, all the Clergy, in a 

parity, were to aſſume the government of the Church ; but thoſe 
being Epiſcopal, they did not think it fafe to put the power of 

the Church in ſuch hands; Therefore it was pretended, that 

ſuch of the Presbyterian Miniſters, as had been turned out in 

the Year 1662, ought to be conſidered, as the only ſound part 

£ of the Church; And of theſe there happened to be then three- 
ſcore alive : ſo the government of the Church was lodged with 
them; And they were empowered, to take to their aſſiſtance, and 
to a ſhare in the Church government, ſuch as they ſhould think 
fit: Some furious men, who had gone into very frantick Prin- 
ciples, and all thoſe who had been ſecretly ordained in the 
Presbyterian way, were preſently taken in : This was like to 
prove a fatal error, at their firſt ſetting out ; The old men a- 
mong them, what by reaſon of their age, or their experience of 
former miſtakes, were diſpoſed to more moderate Counlels 
But the taking in ſuch a number of violent men, put it out of 
their power to purſue them; So theſe broke out into a moſt. 
extravagant way of proceeding againſt ſuch of the Epiſcopal 
party, as had eſcaped the rage of the former Year. Accuſations 
were raiſed againſt them; ſome were charged for their doctrine, 
as guilty of Arminianiſm; Others were loaded with more ſcan- 
dalous Imputations : But theſe were only thrown out to defame 
them. And where they looked for proof, it was in a way 
more becoming Inquiſitors, than Judges: ſo apt are all parties, 
in their turns of power, to fall into thoſe very exceſſes, of. which 
they did formerly make ſuch tragical complaints. All other 
matters were carried in the Parliament of Scotland, as the Lord 
Melvill, and the Presbyterians deſired. In lieu of the King's 
Supremacy, he had Chimney- money given him; and a Teſt was 
impoſed on all in office, or capable of electing, or being elected 
to ſerve in Parliament, declaring the King and Queet to be 
their rightful and lawful Sovereigns, and renouncing any man- 

ner of Title pretended to be in King James. 

 Aﬀairs a> As for affairs abroad, the Duke of Savoy came into the Al- 
broad. lance : The French ſuſpected he was in a ſecret Treaty with 
the Emperor, and ſo they forced him to declare it, before mat- 

ters were ripe for it. They demanded, that he would put Turin 

and Montmelian in their hands, This was upon the matter to 

ask 
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ask all, and to make him a vaſſal Prince: Upon his refuſal, a 1690 
French Army took poſſeſſion of Savoy; and marched into 


Piedmont, before he was ready to receive them : For tho the 
Imperialiſts and the Spaniards had made him great promiſes, 
in which they are never wanting, when their affairs require, 
it; yet they failed fo totally in the performance, that it the 
King and the Dutch, who had promiſed him nothing, had not 
performed every thing effectually, he muſt have become at once 
a prey to the French. The Emperor was this Year unhappy 
in Hungary, both by loſing Belgrade, and by ſome other ad- 
vantages, which the Turks gained: Yet he was as little inclined 
to Peace, as he was capable of carrying on the War. 

The King, at his firſt coming over from Ireland, was ſo little 
wearied with that Campaign, that he intended to have gone 
over to his Army in Flanders: But it was too late; for they 
were going into Winter quarters: So he held the Seſſion of 
Parliament early, about the beginning of October, that ſo, the 
Funds being ſettled for the next Year, he might have an inter- 
view with many of the German Princes, who intended to meet 
him at the Hague, that they might concert meaſures for the 
next Campaign. 

Both Houſes began with Addrefſes of Thanks and Con 


ſenſe they had of their pious care of their people, of their courage 
and good government, in the higheſt expreſſions that could 
be conceived ; with promiſes of ſtanding by them, and aſ- 
fiſting them, with every thing that ſhould be found neceſſary 
for the publick Service : And they were as good as their word : 
for the King, having laid before them the charge of the next 
Year's War, the eſtimate riſing to above four millions, the vaſt- 
eſt ſum that ever a King of England had asked of his peo- 
ple, they agreed to it; the oppoſition, that was made, being 
very inconſiderable; And they conſented to the Funds pro- 
poſed, which were thought equal to that, which was demanded, 
tho' theſe proved afterwards to be defective. The Adminiſtra- 
tion was ſo juſt and gentle, that there were no grievances to in- 
flame the Houſe ; by which the moſt. promiſing beginnings of 
lome Seſſions, in former Reigns, had y) miſcarried. 

Some indeed began to complain of a miſmanagement of the 


Publick Money: But the Miniſtry put a ſtop to that, by moving 


for a Bill, empowering ſuch, as the Parliament ſhould name, to 


examine into all Accounts, with all particulars relating to them; 
giving them authority to bring all perſons, that they ſhould 
have occaſion for, before them, and to tender them an Oath, 
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1690 to diſcover their knowledge of ſuch things, as they ſhould ask 
of them. This was like the power of a Court of Inquiſition : 
And how unuſual ſoever ſuch a Commiſſion was, yet it ſeemed 
neceſſary to grant it; for the bearing down, and ſilencing all 
ſcandalous reports. When this Bill was brought to the Lords, 
it was moved, that ſince the Commons had named none, but 
Members of their own Houſe, that the Lords ſhould add ſome 
of their Number: This was done by ballot; And the Earl of 
Roc heſter having made the motion, the greateſt number of bal- 
lots were for him; But he refuſed to ſubmit to this, with fo 
much firmneſs, that the other Lords, who were named with 
him, ſeemed to think they were in Honour bound to do the 
ſame ; ſo, ſince no Peer would ſuffer himſelf to be named, the 
Bill paſſed as it was ſent up. Many complaints were made, of 
the illegal Commitments of ſuſpected perſons for High Treaſon ; 
tho' there was nothing {worn againſt them. But the Danger 
was ſo apparent, and the Publick ſafety was ſo much concerned 
in thoſe Impriſonments, that the Houſe of Commons made a 
precedent, for ſecuring a Miniſtry, that ſhould do the like, upon 
the like neceſſity, and yet maintained the Habeas Corpus Act; 
They indemnified the Miniſtry, for all that had been done 
contrary to that Act. i 


bralend Great Complaints were brought over from Ireland, where 
mah dul the King's Army was almoſt as heavy on the Country, as 
Rapparees the Rapparees were: There was a great Arrear due to them; 
— here for which reaſon, when the King ſettled a Government in Tre- 
land, of three Lords Juſtices, he did not put the Army under 
their Civil Authority, but kept them in a military ſubjection 
to their Officers: For he ſaid, ſince the Army was not regu- 
larly paid, it would be impoſſible to keep them from Mutiny, 
if they were put under ſtrict Diſcipline, and puniſhed. accor- 
dingly. The Under Officers, finding that they were only an- 
ſwerable to their Superior Officers, took great Liberties in their 
Quarters ; and, inſtead of protecting the Country, they op- 
preſſed it. The King had brought over an Army of ſeven thou- 
ſand Danes, under the command of a very gallant Prince, one 
of the Dukes of Wirtemberg; But they were cruel friends, and 
thought they were Maſters.; Nor were the Engliſh Troops much 
better. The Dutch were the leaſt complained of; Ginble, who 
had the chief command, looked ſtrictly to them; But he did 
not think it convenient to put thoſe of other Nations, under 
the ſame ſevere meaſures. But the Pay, due for ſome months, 
being now ſent over, the Orders were changed; And the Army 
was made ſubject to the Civil Government ; Yet it- was. under- 


ſtood, 
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whether, the Admiralty being now in Commiſſion, 
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ſtood, that Inſtructions were ſent to the Lord's Juſtices, to be I 690 
cautious in the exerciſe of their Authority over them; ſo the 
Country ſtill ſuffered much by theſe Forces. | 


The Houſe of Commans paſt a Vote, to raiſe a million of 2 * 4 


money, out of the Forfeitures and Confiſeations in Ireland: And 47% Fer 


in order to that, they paſſed a Bill of Attainder of —_— 
thoſe, who had been engaged in the Rebellion of Tre- 
land, and appropriated the Confiſcations, to the raiſing a Fund 
for defraying the expence of the preſent War; Only they left 
a power to the King, to grant away a third part of thoſe 
confiſcated Eftates, to ſuch as had ſerved in the War; and to 
give ſuch Articles and Capitulations to thoſe, who were in Arms, 
as he ſhould think fit. Upon this Bill, many #9 oa were 
offered, the creditors of ſome, and the heirs of others, who 
had continued faithful to the Government, deſired proviſo's 
for their ſecurity. The Commons, ſeeing that there was no 
end of Petitions, for ſuch proviſo's, rejected them all; imitating 
in this too much the mock Parliament, that King James held 
in Dublin; in which about 3000 perſons were attainted, with- 


out proof or proces, only becauſe ſome of them were gone 


over to England, and others were abſconding, or informed a- 
gainſt in [reland. But when this Bill was brought up to the 
Lords, they thought they were in juſtice bound to hear all pe- 
titions : Upon this, the Bill was like to be clogg'd with many 
proviſo's; And the matter muſt have held long: So the King, 
to ſtop this, ſent a meſſage to the Commons : And he ſpoke to 
the fame purpoſe, afterwards from the Throne, to both Houſes : 
He promiſed, he would give no Grants of any confiſcated E- 
ſtates ; but would keep that matter entire, to the conſideration 
of another Seſſion of Parliament: By which the King intended 


only, to aſſure them, that he would give none of thoſe Eſtates 


to his Courtiers or Officers; But he thought, he was ſtill at 
liberty, to paſs ſuch Acts of Grace, or grant ſuch Articles to the 
Iriſh, as the ſtate of his affairs ſhould require. 

There were no important Debates, in the Houſe of Lords. Th. par of 
The Earl of Torrington's Buſineſs held them long: The form Torring'on 
of his Commitment was judged to be illegal ; And the Martial ified, 
Law, to which, by the Statute, all who ſerved in the Fleet were 
ſubje&, being lodged in the Lord High Admiral, it was doubted, 

that power 4 
was lodged with the Commiſſioners. The Judges were of o- 
pinion, that it was: Yet, fince the power of life and death was 
too facred a 22 to paſs only by a conſtruction of Law, it 
was thought the ſafeſt courſe, to paſs an Act, declaring, that the 


powers 
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1690 powers of a Lord High Admiral did veſt in the Commiſſioners. 
LAVNY The ſecret Enemies of the Government, who intended to embroil 
matters, moved that the Earl of Torrington ſhould be impeached 
in Parliament; Proceedings in that way being always ſlow, In- 
cidents were alſo apt to fall in, that might create diſputes be- 
tween the two Houſes, which did ſometimes end in a R 
ture: But the King was apprehenſive of that; And, tho' he 
was much incenſed againſt that Lord, and had reaſon to be- 
lieve, that a Council of War would treat him very favourably ; 
yet he choſe rather to let it go ſo, than to diſorder his affairs. 
The Commiſſioners of the Admiralty named a Court to try him, 
who did it with ſo groſs a partiality, that it reflected much on 
the Juſtice of the Nation; ſo that, if it had not been for the great 
Intereſt the King had in the States, it might have occaſioned a 
breach of the Alliance between them and us. He came off ſaſe 
as to his Perſon and Eſtate, but much loaded in his Reputation; 
ſome charging him with want of courage, while others imputed 
his ill conduct, to a haughty ſullenneſs of temper, that made him, 
ſince orders were ſent him, contrary to the advices he had given, 
to reſolve indeed to obey them, and fight; but in ſuch a manner, 
as ſhould caſt the blame on thoſe, who had ſent him the Orders, 
and give them cauſe to repent of it. 8 | 
Defigns a- Another Debate was moved in the Houſe of Lords (by thoſe 
— of who intended to revive the old Impeachment of the Marquiſs 
Caermar- of Caermarthen) whether Impeachments continued, from Parlia- 
then. . . 
ment to Parliament, or whether they were not extinguiſhed by 
an Act of Grace: Some antient Precedents were brought to 
favour this, by thoſe who intended to keep them up: But in 
all theſe, there had been an order of one Parliament, to con- 
tinue them on to the next: So they did not come home to the 
reſent caſe : and how doubtful ſoever it was, whether the King's 
Pardon could be pleaded in Bar to an Impeachment ; yet, fince 
the King had ſent an Act of Grace, which had paſſed in the 
firſt Seſſion of this Parliament, it ſeemed very unreaſonable, 
to offer an Impeachment againſt an A& of Parliament. . All 
this diſcovered a deſign againſt that Lord, who was believed 
to have the greateſt credit, both with the King and Queen, 
and was again falling under an univerſal hatred. In a Houſe 
of Commons, every motion againſt a Miniſter, is apt to be 
well entertained ; Some envy him; Others are angry at him; 
Many hope to ſhare in the ſpoils of him, or of his Friends, 
that fall with him; And a love of change, and a wantonneſs 
of mind, makes the attacking a Miniſter, a diverſion to the 
reſt: The thing was well laid, and fourteen leading men had 
under- 


4" _ 


For he had a very bad opinion of the man, and thought his 
advices would, in concluſion, ruin the King and his affairs. 
But a Diſcovery was at this time made, that was of great 
conſequence z And it was managed chiefly, by his means, ſo 
that put an end to the deſigns againſt him the preſent. 


The Seſſion of Parliament was drawing to a concluſion : Lord Pre 


ton {ent over 


And the King was making haſte over, to a great Congreſs 

many Princes, who were coming to meet him at the Hague. 
The Jacobites thought this opportunity was not to be loſt ; 
They fancied it would be eaſy, in the King's abſence, to bring 
a Revolution about: 80 they got the Lord Preſton to come up to 


London, and to undertake the Journey to France, and to manage 


this Negotiation. They thought, no time was to be loſt, and that 


no great force was to be brought over with King James; but 
that a few reſolute men, as a guard to his perſon, would ſerve 
the turn, now that there was fo ſmall a force left within the 


Kingdom, and the Nation was ſo incenſed at a burthen of 
four millions in Taxes. By this means, if He ſurpriſed us, and 
managed his coming over with ſuch ſecrecy, that he ſhould 
bring over with himſelf the firſt news of it, they believed this 
Revolution would be more eaſy, and more ſudden, than the laſt. 
The men that laid this deſign were, the Earl of Clarendon, the 
Biſhop of Ely, the Lord Prefton, and his brother Mr. Grahazn, 
and Pen the famous Quaker. Lord Preſton reſolved to go 
over, and to carry Letters, from thoſe who had joined with 
him in the deſign, to King James and his Queen. The Biſhop 
of Ely's Letters were writ in a very particular ſtile; He under- 
took both for his elder Brother, and the reſt of the Family 
which was plainly meant of Sancreft, and the other deprived 
Biſhops : In his Letter to King Fames's Queen, he aſſured her 
of his, and all their zeal for the Prince of Wales; and that 
they would no more part with that, than with their hopes of 
Heaven. Aſpton, a ſervant of that Queen's, hired a veſſel to 
carry them over; But the owner of the veſſel, being a man 
zealous for the Government, diſcovered all he knew ; which 
was only, that he was to carry ſome perſons over to France : 
The notice of this was carried to the Marquiſs of Caermarthen : 
And the matter was fo ordered, that Lord Preſton, Afſbron, and 
a young man (Elliot) were got aboard, and falling down the 
River, when the Officer ſent to take them came, on pretence 
to ſearch, and preſs for Seamen; And drew the three Paſ- 
ſengers out of the Hold, in which they were hid. Lord Preſton 
Vol. II. T left 
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undertaken to manage the matter againſt him; In which the 1690 
Earl of Shrewsbury had the chief hand, as he himſelf told me ; VI 
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1690 left his Letters behind him in the Hold, together with King 
CVD Fames's Signet; Afbton took them up, on deſign to have thrown 

them in the Sea; But they were taken from him. | 

Both they and their Letters were brought to Yh:tehall. Lord 
Prefton's mind ſunk fo viſibly, that it was concluded, he would 

not die, if confeſſing all he knew could fave him. Aſbton 
was more firm and ſullen ; Elliot knew nothing. There was 
among their Papers one, that contained the heads of a Decla- 
ration, with aſſurances of Pardon, and promiſes to . preſerve 
the Proteſtant Religion, and the Laws; Another paper contained 
ſhort memorials, taken by Lord Prefton, in which many of the 
Nobility were named : The moft important of all was, a rela- 
tion of a Conference, between ſome Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
Whigs and Tories ; by which it appeared, that, upon a conver- 
ſation on this ſubject, they all ſeemed convinced, that upon this 
occaſion France would not ſtudy to conquer, but to oblige 
England; and that King James would be wholly governed by 
Proteſtants, and follow the Proteſtant and Exgliſb Intereſt. 
Taken, tri- The Priſoners were quickly brought to their Trial; Their de- 
<d, and > ſign of going to France, and the treaſonable Papers found about 
them, were fully proved: Some of them were writ in Lord 
Preſton's, and ſome in Aſbtons hand. They made but a poor 
defence: They ſaid, a fimilitude of hands was not thought a good 
proof in Sidney's Caſe ; But this was now only a circumſtance ; 

in what hand ſoever the Papers were writ, the Crime was al- 
ways the ſame, ſince they were open, not ſealed : So they knew 
the contents of them, and thus were carrying on a Negotiation | 

of High Treaſon, with the King's Enemies : Upon full evidence 
they were condemned. 35 
2 fu Aſhton would enter into no Treaty with the Court; but pre- 
parced himſelf to die. And he ſuffered with great deceney 
and ſeriouſneſs. He left a Paper behind him, in which he 
owned his dependance on King James, and his fidelity to him; 
He alſo affirmed, that he was ſure the Prince of Males was born 
of the Queen; He denied, that he knew the contents of the 
Papers, that were taken with him. This made ſome conchude, 
that his paper was penned by ſome other perſon, and too haſ- 
tily copied over by himſelf, without making due reflections on 
this part of it; for I compared this paper, which he gave the 
Sheriff, and which was written in his own hand, with thoſe 
ons about him; and it was viſible, both were writ in the ſame 
and. | 

Lord Preſton went backward and forward: He had no mind 
to die, and yet was not willing to tell all he knew; He acted 
| i 8 
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a weak part in all reſpects: When he was heated by the Im- 1690 
portunities of his friends, who were violently engaged againſt > 
the Government, and after he had dined well, he refolved he Lord 7--- 
would die heroically ; But by next morning, that heat went off; ee 
And when he ſaw Death in full view, his heart failed him. 
The Scheme he carried over was ſo foolith, ſo ill concerted, 

and ſo few engaged in it, that thoſe who knew the whole {e- 

eret concluded, that if he had got fate to the Court of France, 

the Project would have been ſo deſpiſed, that he muſt have 

been ſuſpected, as ſent over to draw King James into a Snare, 

and bring him into the King's hands. The Earl of Clarendon 

was ſeized, and put in the Tower; But the Biſhop of Ely, 

Grimes, and Pen, abſconded. After ſome months, the King, 

in regard to the Earl of Clarendon's relation to the Queen, would 

roceed to no extremities againſt him, but gave him leave to live, 
confined to his houſe in the Country. 

The King had ſuffered the deprived Biſhops to continue, now The Beha. 

above a Year, at their Sees: They all the while neglected the — She? Bi. 
concerns of the Church, doing nothing, but living privately in op- 
their Palaces. I had, by the Queen's Order, moved both the 
Earl of Rochefter, and Sir John Trevor; who had great credit 
with them, to try whether, in caſe an Act could be obtained, 
to excuſe them from taking the Oaths, they would go on, and 
do their functions in Ordinations, Inſtitutions, and Confirma- 
tions; and aſſiſt at the Publick Worſhip, as formerly; But 
they would give no anſwer; Only they ſaid, they would 
live quietly, that is, keep themſelves cloſe, till a- proper time 
{ſhould encourage them to act more openly. So all the thoughts 
of this kind were, upon that, laid aſide. One of the conſider- 
ableſt men of the party, Dr. Sherlock, upon King James's going 
out of Ireland, thought that this gave the preſent Government 
a thorough ſettlement ; And in that caſe, he thought it lawful 
to take the Oaths; And upon that, not only took them him- 
ſelf, but publickly juſtified what he had done; Upon which, he 
was moſt ſeverely libelled by thoſe, from whom he withdrew. 
The diſcovery of the Biſhop of Ely's correſpondence, and en- 
gagement in the name of the reſt, gave the King a great ad- 
vantage in filling thoſe vacant Sees; which he reſolved to do, 
upon his return from the Congreſs, to which he went over in 
January. 

In his way, he ran a very great hazard; When he got within 4 Congeer: 
the Mae/e, ſo that it was thought, two hours rowing would bring 4 ncgy 
him to Land, being weary of the Sea, he went into an open OD 


Boat with ſome of his Lords: But by Miſts and Storms, he was 
tolled 
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1690 toſſed up and down above ſixteen hours, before he got ſafe to 
and. Yet neither he, nor any of thoſe who were with him, 


were the worſe for all this cold and wet Weather. And, when the 
Seamen ſeemed very apprehenfive of their danger, the King faid 
in a very intrepid manner; What are you afraid to die in m 
Company? He ſoon ſettled ſome points, at which the States 
had ſtuck long; And they created the Funds for that Year. 
The Electors of Bavaria and Brandenburg, the Dukes of Zell 
and Molfenbuttel, with the Landgrave of Heſſe, and a great 
many other German Princes, came to this Interview, and entred 
into conſultations concerning the operations of the next Cam- 
paign. The Duke of Savoy's affairs were then very low; But 
the King took care of him, and both furniſhed, as well as pro- 
cured him ſuch Supplies, that his affairs had quickly a more 
promiſing face. Things were concerted among the Princes them- 
{elves, and were kept fo ſecret, that they did not truſt them to 
their Miniſters : At leaſt, the King did not communicate them to 
the Earl of Mottingbam, as he proteſted ſolemnly to me, when he 
came back. The Princes ſhewed to the King all the reſpects 
that any of their rank ever paid to any crowned Head ; And they 
lived together in ſuch an eaſy freedom, that points of Ceremony 
occaſioned no diſputes among them; tho' thoſe are often, upon 
leſs ſolemn interviews, the ſubjects of much quarrelling, and in- 
terrupt more important Debates. s 


A new Pope During this Congreſs, Pope Alexander the Eighth, Ottoboni, 


choſen atrer 
a long Con- 


died. He had ſucceeded Pope Innocent, and fate in that Chair 
almoſt a Year and a half: He was a Venetian, and intended to 
enrich his Family as much as he could. The French King re- 
nounced his pretenſions to the Franchiſes : And he, in return 
tor that, promoted Fourbin, and ſome others, recommended by 
that Court, to be Cardinals; which was much reſented by the 
Emperor. Yet he would not yield the point of the Regale to 
the Court of France : Nor would he grant the Bulls for thoſe, 
whom the King had named to the vacant Biſhopricks in France, 
who had figned the Formulary, paſſed in 1682, that declared 
the Pope fallible, and ſubject to a General Council. When Pope 
Alexander felt himſelf near Death, he paſſed a Bull in due Form, 
by which he confirmed all Pope Iunocent's Bulls: And by this 
he put a new ſtop, to any Reconciliation with the Court of 


France. This he did, to render his Name and Family more ac- 


ceptable to the Tzalians, and moſt particularly to his Country- 
men, who hated the French as much as they feared them. Upon 
his Death, the Conclave continued ſhut up for five months, be- 
tore they could agree upon an Election. The party of the Zea- 
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lots ſtood long firm to Barbarigo, who had the reputation of 1690 
a Saint, and ſeemed in all things to ſet Cardinal Borromeo before 


him as a Pattern: They at laſt were perſwaded to conſent to the 
choice of Pignatelli, a Neapolitan, who, while he was Arch- 
biſhop of Maples, had ſome diſputes with the Viceroy, concern- 
ing the Eccleſiaſtical Immunities, which he aſſerted ſo highly, 
that he excommunicated ſome of the Judges, who, as he thought, 
had invaded them. The Spaniards had ſeemed diſpleaſed at 
this; which recommended him ſo to the French, that they alſo 
concurred to his Elevation. He aſſumed Pope Innocent's name, 
and ſeemed reſolved to follow his maxims and fteps ; for he 
did not ſeek to raiſe his Family; Of which the King told me 
a conſiderable inſtance : One of his neareſt kindred was then 
in the Spaniſh Service in Flanders ; and haſted to Rome upon 
his promotion; He received him kindly enough, but preſently 
diſmiſſed him, giving him no other preſent, if he ſaid true, but 
ſome ſnuff. It is true, the Spaniards afterwards promoted him: 
But the Pope took no notice of that. | 

To return to the Low Countries : The King of France reſolved 
to break off the Conferences at the Hague, by giving the A- 


larm of an early Campaign: Mons was beſieged; And the King The Siege 
came before it in perſon. It was thereupon given up, as a loſt of An- 


Place ; For the French Miniſters had laid that down among 
their chief maxims, that their King was never to undertake any 
thing in his own perſon, but where he was ſure of ſucceſs. 
The King broke up the Congreſs, and drew a great Army very 
ſoon together: And, if the Tawn had held out fo long as, they 
might well have done, or if the Governour of Flanders had per- 
formed what he undertook, of furniſhing Carriages to the Army, 
the King would either have raiſed the Siege, or forced the 
French to a Battle. But ſome Prieſts had been gained by the 
French, who laboured ſo effectually among the Townſmen, who 
were almoſt as ſtrong as the Garriſon, that they at laſt forced 


the Governour to capitulate. Upon that, both Armies went 


into Quarters of refreſhment : And the King came over again 
to England for a few weeks. 


He gave all neceſſary Orders for the Campaign in Ireland; Affairs ſet- 


in which G:ink/e had the chief command. Ruſſel had the com- 


mand of the Fleet, which was ſoon ready, and well manned, paign 


The Dutch Squadron came over in good time. The proportion 
of the Quota, ſettled between England and the States, was, that 
we were to furniſh five, and they three Ships of equal rates and 


ſtrength. 
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Affairs in Scotland were now brought to ſome temper: Many 


of the Lords, who had been concerned in the late Plot, came up, 


Affairs in 
Scotland. 


Some 
Changes 
made in 
Scotland. 


and confeſſed and diſcovered all, and took out their pardon ; 
They excuſed themſelves, as apprehending that they were ex- 
poſed to ruin ; and that they dreaded the tyranny of Presbytery, 
no leſs than they did Popery : And they promiſed that, if the 
King would ſo balance matters, that the Lord Melvill, and his 
party, ſhould not have it in their power to ruin them and their 
friends, and in particular, that they ſhould not turn out the 
Miniſters of the Epiſcopal Perſwaſion, who were yet in office, 
nor force Presbyterians on them, they would engage in the 
King's Intereſts faithfully and with zeal : They alſo undertook 
to quiet the Highlanders, who ſtood out ſtill, and were robbing 
the Country in Parties: And they undertook to the King, that, 
if the Epiſcopal Clergy could be aſſured of his protection, they 
would all acknowledge and ſerve him: They did not deſire, that 
the King ſhould make any ſtep towards the changing the Govern- 
ment, that was ſettled there ; They only defired, that Epiſcopal 
Miniſters might continue to ſerve, in thoſe places that liked them 
beſt ; and that no man ſhould be brought into trouble for his 
opinion, as to the government of the Church; and that ſuch 
Epiſcopal men, as were willing to mix with the Presbyterians 
in their Judicatories, ſhould be admitted, without any ſevere 
impoſition in point of opinion. 

This looked fo fair, and agreed ſo well with the King's own. 
ſenſe of things, that he very eaſily hearkned to it; And I did 
believe that it was ſincerely meant; ſo I promoted it with great 
zeal ; tho' we afterwards came to ſee, that all this was an arti- 
fice of the Jacobites, to engage the King to diſguſt the Presby- 
terians; And by loſing them, or at leaſt rendring them remiſs 
in his Service, they reckoned they would be ſoon Maſters of that 
Kingdom. For the party reſolved now to come in generally, 
to take the Oaths ; But in order to that, they ſent one to King 


James, to ſhew the neceſlity of it, and the ſervice they intended 


him in it; and therefore they asked his leave to take them. 
That King's anſwer was more honeſt ; He faid, he could not 
conſent to that, which he thought unlawful ; But if any of them 
took the Oaths on deſign to ſerve him, and continued to advance 
his intereſts, he promiſed, it ſhould: never be remembred againſt 
them. Young Dalrymple was made conjun& Secretary of State, 
with the Lord Melvill; And he undertook to bring in moſt of 
the Jacobites to the King's Service ; but they entred at the fame 
time, into a cloſe correſpondence with St. Germains ; I believed 

nothing 
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nothing of all this at that time, but went in cordially to ſerve 


many, who intended to betray us. | 
The truth was, the Presbyterians, by their violence and other 


fooliſh practices, were rendring themſelves both odious and con- 


temptible : They had formed a General Aſſembly, in the end of the 
former Year, in which they did very much expoſe themſelves, 


\by the weakneſs and peeviſhneſs of their conduct: Little Learn- 


ing or Prudence appeared among them; Poor preaching and 


wretched haranguing z partialities to one another, and violence 
and injuſtice to thoſe who differed from them, ſhewed them- 
ſelves in all their Meetings. And theſe did ſo much fink their 
reputation, that they were weaning the Nation moſt effectually 
from all fondneſs to their Government : But the falſhood of 
many, who, under a pretence of moderating matters, were really 
undermining the King's Government, helped in the ſequel to 
preſerve the Presbyterians, as much as their own conduct did 
now alienate the King from them. 

The next thing the King did was, to fill the Sees vacant by 
Deprivation. He judged right, that it was of great conſequence, 
both to his Service and to the intereſts of Religion, to have 
Canterbury well filled: for the reſt would turn upon that. 
By the Choice, he was to make, all the Nation would ſee, whether 
he intended to go on, with his firſt deſign of moderating matters, 
and healing our Breaches, or if he would go into the paſſions and 
humours of a High Party, that ſeemed to court him as abjectly, 
as they inwardly hated him. Dr. Tillotſſon had been now well 
known to him for two Years; his ſoft and prudent Counſels, 
and his zeal for his Service, had begot, both in the King and 
Queen, a high and juſt opinion of him. They had both, for 
above a Year, preſſed him to come into this Poſt : And he had 
ſtruggled againſt it with great earneſtneſs : As he had no am- 
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bition, nor aſpiring in his temper, ſo he foreſaw what a ſcene of 


trouble and ſlander he muſt enter on, now in the decline of his 
age. The prejudices, that the Jacobites would poſſeſs all people 


with, for his coming into the room of One, whom they called 


a Confeſſor, and who began now to have the publick compaſ- 
ſion on his fide, were well foreſeen by him. He alſo appre- 
hended the continuance of that heat and averſion, that a violent 
party had always expreſſed towards him, tho' he had not only 
avoided to provoke any of them, but had, upon all occaſions, 
done the chief of them great ſervices, as oft as it was in his 
Power. He had large Principles, and was free from Superſtition ; 
His zeal had been chiefly againſt Atheiſm and Popery : But he 
had never ſhewed much ſharpneſs againſt the Diſſenters. 15 
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[| 1690 had lived in a good correſpondence with ay of them : He had 
1 brought ſeveral over to the Church, by the force of reaſon, and 
| the ſoftneſs of perſwaſion and good uſage ; but was a declared 
| enemy to violence and ſeverities on thoſe heads. Among other 
| prejudices againſt him, one related to myſelf : He and I had 
lived, for many Years, in a cloſe and ſtrict friendſhip ; He laid 
| before the King, all the ill effects, that, as he thought, the pro- 
| moting him would have on his own Service : But all this had 
ſerved only to increaſe the King's eſteem of him, and fix him 
in his purpoſe. 

Mans Pro. The Biſho of Ely's Letters to St. Germains, gave ſo fair an 
motions in Occaſion of lling thoſe Sees, at this time, that the King reſolved 
the Church. to lay hold on it: And Tillotſon, with great uneaſineſs to himſelf, 
| ſubmitted to the King's command: And ſoon after, the See of 
N : York falling void, Dr. Sharp was promoted to it : So thoſe two 
£ Sees were filled with the two beſt Preachers, that had fat in 
them in our time: Only Sharp did not know the World fo well, 
and was not ſo ſteady as Ti/lotJor was. Dr. Patrick was ad- 
vanced to Ely, Dr. More was made Biſhop of Norwich, Dr. 
Cumberland was made Biſhop of Peterborow, Dr. Fowler was 
made Biſhop of Gloceſter, Ironfide was promoted to Hereford, 
Grove to (Pieler, and Hall to Brifel; as Hough, the Pro- 5 
ſident of Magdalen s, was the Year before this, made Biſhop of 

= gs So that in two Years time, the King had named fi 
Biſhops ; And they were generally looked on as the learnedeſt, : 
the wiſeſt, and beſt men, that were in the Church. It was viſible, py 
that in all theſe nominations, and the filling the inferior Dig- 
nities, that became void by their promotion, no ambition, nor 
Court favour, had appeared ; Men were not ſcrambling for 
: Preferment, nor uſing arts, or employing friends to ſet them 
forward ; On the contrary, men were ſought for, and brou ght 
out of their Retirements ; And moſt of them very much againſt 
| their own inclinations : They were men both of moderate Prin- 
ciples and of calm tempers : This great promotion was ſuch a 
diſcovery of the King and Queen's deſigns, with relation to the 
Church, that it ſerved much to remove the jealouſies, that ſome 
other ſteps the King had made, were beginning to raiſe in the 


5 Whigs, and very much ſoftned the ill humour, that was ſpread 
| among them. . * 
| The Cam- As ſoon as this was over; the King went back to command 
| aign in 


pgs, his Army in Flanders. Both Armies were now making haſte 

to take the Field, But the French were quicker than the 1 
| Confederates had yet learned to be. Prince Y/aldeck had not = 
| got above eighteen thouſand men together, when Luxemburg, 
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with an Army of forty thouſand men, was marching to have 1690 
ſurprized Bruſſels : And at the ſame time, Bouflers, with an 


other Army, came up to Liege. Waldeck poſted his Army ſo 


well, that Luxemburgh, believing it ſtronger than indeed it was, 


did not attempt to break through, in which it was believed he 
might have ſucceeded. The King haſtned the reſt of the 
Troops, and came himſelf to the Army in good time, not only 
to cover Bruſſels, but to ſend a detachment to the relief of 
Liege ; which had been bombarded for two days: A Body of 
Germans, as well as that which the King ſent to them, came in 
good time to ſupport thoſe of Liege, who were beginning to 
think of Capitulating. So Bouflers drew off ; And the French 
kept themſelves ſo cloſe in their Poſts, all the reft of the Cam- 
paign, that though the King made many motions; to try if it 
was poſlible to bring them to a Battle, yet he could not do it. 
Signal preſervations of his perſon did again ſhew, that he had a 
watchful Providence ſtill guarding him. Once he had ſtood 
under a tree for ſome time, which the Enemy obſerving, they 
levelled a Cannon fo exactly, that the tree was ſhot down two 
minutes after the King was gone from the place. There 
was one, 2 belonged to the train of Artillery, who was 
corrupted to ſet fire to the Magazine of powder: And he fired 
the matches of three Bombs, two of theſe blew up, without- 
doing any miſchief, tho' there were twenty four more Bombs in 
the ſame Waggon, on which they lay, together with a Barrel of 
powder: The third Bomb was found, with the match fired, 
before it had its effect. If this wicked practice had ſucceeded, 
the confuſion, that was in all reaſon to be expected, upon ſuch 
an accident, while the Enemy was not above a League from 
them, drawn up, and looking for the ſucceſs of it, muſt 
have had terrible effects. It cannot be eafily imagined, how 
much miſchief might have followed upon it, in the mere 
deſtruction of ſo many as would have periſhed immediately, if 
the whole Magazine had taken fire ; as well as in the pannick 
fear, with which the reſt would have been ſtruck upon fo 
terrible an accident; by the ſurprize of it, the French might 
have had an opportunity to have cut off the whole Army. 
This may well be reckoned one of the Miracles of Providence, 
that ſo little harm was done, when ſo much was fo near bein 

done. The two Armies lay along between the Samber and 
the Maz/e : But no Action followed When the time came of 


going into Quarters, the King left the Armies in Prince Mal- 


deck's hands, who was obſerved not to march off with that 
caution, that might have been expected from ſo old a Captain: 
VOI. II. X : Litx- 
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1699 Luxcmburgh upon that drew out his Horſe, with the King's 
Houſhold, deſigning to cut off his Rear; And did, upon the 


1 
| 


firſt ſurprize, put them into ſome diſorder ; But they made ſo 
good a ſtand, that, after a very hot action, the French marched 
oft, and loſt more men on their ſide than we did. Auverquerque 
commanded the Body, that did this ſervice : And with it the 
Campaign ended in Flanders. | 

Matters went on at Sea with the ſame caution. Dunkirk 
was for ſome time block'd up by a Squadron of ours. The 
great Fleet went to find out the French; But they had Orders 
to avoid an Engagement : And, though for the ſpace of two 
months, Niiſſel did all he could to come up to them, yet they ſtill 
kept at a diſtance, and failed off in the night : So that, though 
he was ſometimes in view of them, yet he loſt it next day. 
The trading part of the Nation was very apprehenſive of the 
danger the Snirna Fleet might be in, in which the Dutch and 
Engliſh Effects together, were valued at four millions: for, tho 
they had a great Convoy, yet the French Fleet ſtood out to 
intercept them: But they got ſafe into Kin/ale. The Seaſon 
went over without any Action; And Ruſſel, at the end of it, 
came into Plymouth in a Storm: which was much cenſured ; 
for that Road is not ſafe : and two conſiderable Ships were loſt 
upon the occaſion, Great Factions were among the Flag Offi- 
cers: And no other Service was done by this great Equipment, 
but that our Trade was maintained. 

But, while we had no ſucceſs, either in Flanders or at Sea, 


The Cam We were more happy in Ireland, even beyond expectation. The 


Paign in 1rc- 


Campaign was opened with the taking of Baltimore, on which 
the Ii had wrought much, that Atblone might be tovered 
by it: We took it in one day; and the Garriſon had only Am- 
munition for a day more. St. Ruth, one of the violenteſt of all 
the Perſecutors of the Proteſtants in France, was ſent over with 
two hundred Officers to command the 1rih Army: This firſt 
action reflected much on his Conduct, who left a thouſand 
men, with ſo ſlender a proviſion of Ammunition, that the 
were all made Priſoners of War. From thence Ginble advanc'd 
to Athlone, where St. Ruth was poſted on the other fide of the 
Shannon, with an Army in number equal to his : The River 
was deep, but fordable in ſeveral places : The Caſtle was ſoon 
turned to a ruin by "the Cannon: But the paſſing the River, 
in the face of an Enemy, was no eaſy thing, the Ford being fo 
narrow, that they could not paſs abeve twenty in front : Parties 
were ſent out to try other Fords, which probably made the 
Enemy umagine, that they never intended to paſs the River, juſt 
| under 
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under the Town, where the Ford was both deep and narrow. 1690 
Talmaſh, a General Officer, moved, that. two Battalions might «VI 
have Guineas apiece to encourage them; And he offered to 
march over at the Head of them ; which was preſently executed 
by Mackay, with ſo much reſolution, that many ancient Officers 
faid, it was the gallanteſt action they had ever ſeen. They paſt 
the River, and went through the Breaches into the Town, with lere 
the loſs only of fifty men, having killed above a thouſand of en. 
the Enemy; And yet they ſpared all, that asked quarter. St. 
Ruth did not, upon this occaſion, act ſuitably to the reputa- 
tion he had formerly acquired; He retired to Aghrem ; where 
he poſted himſelf to great advantage, and was much ſuperior to 
Ginkle in number; for he had abandoned many ſmall Garriſons, 
to increaſe his Army, which was now twenty eight thouſand 
ſtrong ; whereas Ginkle had not above twenty thouſand ; fo that 
the attacking him was no adviſable thing, if the courage of the 
Engliſh, and the cowardice of the Iviſb, had not made a difference 
ſo conſiderable, as neither numbers nor poſts could balance. 

St. Ruth had indeed taken the moſt effectual way poſſible 8 
to infuſe courage into the Jriſb: He had ſent their Prieſts of /1,0rem. 
about among them, to animate- them by all the methods they 
could think of: And, as the moſt powerful of all others, they 
made them ſwear on the Sacrament, that they would never 
forſake their Colours. This had a great effect on them: For 


as, when Ginkle fell on them, they had a great Bog before them; 


and the Grounds on both ſides were very favourable to them: 
With thoſe advantages, they maintained their Ground much 
longer, than they had been accuſtomed to do. They diſputed 
the matter fo obſtinately, that for about two hours the Action 
was ey hot, and every Battalion and Squadron, on both fides, 
had a ſhare in it. But nature will be always too ſtrong for art; 
The Iriſb, in concluſion, truſted more to their heels, than to 
their hands; The Foot threw down their Arms, and ran away. 
St. Ruth, and many more Officers, were killed, and about eight 
thouſand Soldiers, and all their Cannon and Baggage was taken. 
So that it was a total Defeat ; Only the night favoured a Body 
of Horſe, that got off. From thence Ginkle advanced to Gal- 
loway, which capitulated ; fo that now Liinericl was the only 
place that ſtood out; A Squadron of Ships was ſent to ſhut up 
the River. In the mean while, the Lords Juſtices iſſued out a 
new Proclamation, with an offer of life and eſtate, to ſuch as, 
within a fortnight, ſhould come under the King's Protection. 
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Gille purſued his advantages: And, having reduced all Con- 


Limerick 
beſieged, 


naught, he came and fat down before Limerick, and bom- 
barded it; But that had no great effect; And though moſt of 
the houſes were beat down, yet as long as the Connaught fide was 
open, freſh men and proviſions were ſtill brought into the place. 
When the Men of War were come up, near the Town, Ginble 
ſent over a part of his Army to the Connaught fide, who fell 
upon ſome Bodies of the 1rifþ that lay there, and broke them; 
and purſued them fo cloſe, as they retired to Limerick, that the 
French Governour D'uſſon, fearing that the Engliſh would have 
come in with them, drew up the Bridge; ſo that many of them 
were killed and drowned. This contributed very much to- 
wards heightning the prejudices, that the 17;b had againſt the 
French. The latter were ſo inconſiderable, that, it Sarsfield 
and ſome of the Iriſb had not joined with them, they could not 
have made their party good. The Earl of Brconnell had, with 
a particular view, ſtudied to divert the French, from ſending 
over Soldiers into Ireland; For he deſigned, in caſe of new 
misfortunes, to treat with the King, and to preſerve himſelf 


and his friends; And now he began to diſpoſe the 1r;/þ to think 


of treating; ſince they ſaw that otherwiſe their ruin was inevi- - 


table. But as ſoon as this was ſuſpected, all the military men, 
who reſolved to give themſelves up entirely to the French In- 
tereſt, combined againſt him, and blaſted him as a feeble and 
falſe man, who was not to be truſted. This was carried fo far; 
that to avoid affronts, he was adviſed to leave the Army: And 
he ſtaid all this Summer at Limerick, where he died of grief, 
as was believed : But before he died, he adviſed all that came 
to him, not to let things go to extremities, but to accept of ſuch 
terms as could be got : And his words ſeemed to weigh more 
after his death, than in his life-time : For the Iriſb began ge- 
nerally to ſay, that they muſt take care of themſelves, and not 
be made ſacrifices to ſerve the ends of the French. This was 
much heightned, by the ſlaughter of the Iriſh, whom the 
French Governor had ſhut out, and left to periſh. They wanted 
no proviſions in Limerick. And a Squadron of French Ships 
ſtood over to that Coaſt, which was much ſtronger than ours, 
that had failed up to the Town. So it was to be feared, that 
they might come into the River to deſtroy our Ships. 

To hinder that, another Squadron of Ergliſh Men of War 
was ordered thither. Yet the French did not think fit to venture 
their Ships within the Shannon, where they had no places of 


ſhelter ; The miſunderſtanding that daily grew, between the 
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* Triſh and the French was great; And all appearance of relief 1691 
4 from France failing, made them reſolve to capitulate. This was II 
very welcome to Gink/e and his Army, who began to be in great 
wants; For that Country was quite waſted, having been the 
Seat of War for three Years : And all their draught-hotſes were 
ſo wearied out, that their Camp was often ill ſupplied. 

When they came to capitulate, the [r/ inſiſted on very high 
demands ; which was ſet on by the French, who hoped the 
E would be rejected: But the King had given Ginge ſecret di- 
= rections, that he ſhould grant all the demands they could make, 
= that would put an end to that War : So every thing was granted, 
= to the great diſappointment of the French, and the no {mall 
— grief of ſome of the Engliſh, who hoped this War ſhould have 
—= ended in the total ruine of the 1r;/þ Intereſt. During the Treaty, 

1 a ſaying of Sarsfie/d's deſerves to be remembred; for it was 

much talked of, all Europe over. He acked ſome of the Erg/ifh 
Officers, if they had not come to a better opinion of the Iich, 
by their behaviour during this War; And, whereas they faid, 
it was much the ſame, that it had always been; Sarsfield an- 
ſwered, as low as we now arc, change but Kings with us, 
and we will fight it over again with you. Thoſe of Limerick 
55 treated, not only for themſelves, but for all the reſt of their 
oo Countrymen, that were yet in Arms. They were all indem- 
nified and reſtored to all, that they had enjoyed in King Charles's 
time. They were alſo admitted to all the Privileges of Subjects, 
upon their taking the Oaths of Allegiance to their Majeſties, 
without being bound to take the Oath of Supremacy. Not 
only the French, but as many of the 1riſh as had a mind to go 
over to France, had free liberty, and a fate tranſportation. And 
upon that, about twelve thouſand of them went over, 5 
And thus ended the War of Ireland: And with that our que war 
Civil War came to a final end. The Articles of Capitulation there at an 
were punctually executed; and ſome doubts that aroſe, out of. 
ſome ambiguous words, were explained in favour of the Iriſh. 
So earneſtly deſirous was the King to have all matters quieted 
at home, that he might dire& his whole force againſt the Ene- 
my abroad. The Exgliſb in Ireland, tho' none could ſuffer 
more, by the continuance of the War, than they did, yet were 
uneaſy, when they ſaw that the 1#i/þ had obtained ſuch good 
conditions ; Some of the more violent men among them, who 
were much exaſperated with the wrongs, that had been done 
them, began to call in queſtion the legality of ſome of the 
Articles: But the Parliament of England did not think fit to 
enter upon that diſcuſſion; Nor made they any motions to- 
Vol. II. | Y WarCy 7 
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of honour, after ſo glorious a Campaign, and was made Earl 
of Athlone, and had noble rewards for the great Service he had 
done; though, without detracting from him, a large ſhare 
of all that was done, was due to ſome of the General 
Officers, in particular to Rowvigny, made upon this Earl 
of Gallway, to Mackay, and — Old Rouvigny being 
dead, his Son offered his Service to the King, who unwillingly 
accepted of it; becauſe he knew that an eſtate, which his Fa- 
ther had in France, and of which, he had ſtill the income, 
would be immediately confiſcated : But he had no regard to 
that, and heartily engaged in the King's Service, and has been 
ever ſince employed in many eminent Poſts; in all which he 
has acquitted himſelf with - that great reputation, both for 
Capacity, Integrity, Courage, and Application, as well as Suc- 
ceſs in moſt of his Undertakings, that he is juſtly reckoned 
among the great men of the Age: And to crown all, he is 
a man of eminent Vertues, great Piety, and Zeal for Religion. 

The Emperor's affairs in Hungary went on ſucceſsfully this 
Year, under the command of Prince Lewis of Baden ; tho' he. 
committed an error, that was like to have proved fatal to him: 
His ſtores lay near him, in great boats on the Danube: But 
upon ſome deſign, he made a motion off from that River; 
Of which the Grand Visier took the advantage, and got into 
his Camp, between him and his ſtores; ſo he muſt either ſtarve, 
or break through to come at his proviſions. The Turks had 
not time to fortify themſelves in their new Camp: So he at- 
tacked them with ſuch fury, that they were quite routed, and 
loſt Camp and Cannon, and a great part of their Army ; The 
Grand Visier himſelf being killed. If the Court of Vienna had 
really deſired a Peace, they might have had it, upon this Vic- 
tory, on very eaſy terms: But they reſolved they would be 
Maſters of all Tanſilvania; And, in order to that, they under- 
took the Siege of Great Waradin, which they were forced to 
turn to a Blockade : So that it fell not into their hands till the 
Spring following. The Emperor was led on by the Prophecies, 
that aſſured him of conſtant Conqueſts, and that he ſhould, 
in concluſion, arrive at Conflantinople itſelf: So that the prac- 
tices of thoſe, whom the French had gained about him, had 
but too much matter to work on in himſelf. 

The news of the total reduction of Treland, confirmed him 
in his reſolutions, of carrying on the War in Hungary. It was 
reckoned that England, being now diſengaged at home, would, 
with the reſt of the Proteſtant Allies, be able to carry on the 
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War with France. And the two chief paſſions in the Empe- 1691 
ror's mind, being his hatred of Hereſy, and his hatred of France, "vo 
it was ſaid, that thoſe about him, who ſerved the intereſts of 

that Court, perſwaded him that he was to let the War go on be- 

tween France, and thoſe he eſteemed Hereticks ; Since he would 

be a gainer, which fide ſoever ſhould loſe ; either France would 

be humbled, or the Hereticks be exhauſted ; while he ſhould 
extend his Dominions, and conquer Infidels : The King had a 

ſort of regard and ſubmiſſion to the Emperor, that he had to 

no other Prince whatſoever : So that he did not preſs him, as 

many defired he ſhould, to accept of a Peace with the Turks, 

that ſo he might turn his whole force againſt France. 

Germany was now more entirely united in one common in- The State of 
tereſt than ever : The third party, that the French had formed, rs: Has 
to obſtruct the War, were now gone off from thoſe meaſures, 
and engaged in the general intereſt of the Empire: The two 
Northern Kings had ſome ſatisfaction given them, in point of 
Trade, that ſo they might maintain their neutrality : And they 
were favourable to the Allies, though not engaged with them. 

The King of Sweden, whom the French were preſſing to offer his 
mediation for a Peace, wrote to the Duke of Hannover, aſſurin 
him, he would never hearken to that propoſition, till he had 
full aſſurances from the French, that they would own the pre- 
ſent Government of England. | 

That Duke, who had been long in a French management, 7, Jiath E- 
did now break off all commerce with that Court, and enter'd 1-Qor creat- 
into a Treaty, both with the Emperor and with the King : He - 
promiſed great ſupplies againſt France, and the Turk, if he 
might be made an Elector of the Empire; In which the 
King concurred to preſs the matter ſo earneſtly, at the Court 
of Vienna, that they agreed to it, in caſe he could gain the 
conſent of the other Electors ; which the Emperor's Miniſters re- 
ſolved to oppoſe, underhand, all they could. He quickly gained 
the conſent of the greater number of the Electors; Yet new objec- 
tions were ſtill made. It was faid, that if this was granted, another 
Electorate in a Popiſh Family, ought alſo to be created, to balance 
the advantage that this gave the Lutherans : And they moved 
that Auſiria ſhould be made an Electorate. But this was fo 
much oppoled, ſince it gave the Emperor two Votes in the E- 
lectoral College, that it was let fall. In concluſion, after a 
Year's negotiation, and a great oppoſition, both by Popiſh and 
Proteſtant Princes, (ſome of the latter, conſidering more their 
jealouſies of the Houſe of Hannover, than the intereſt of their 
Religion,) the Inveſtiture was given, with the Title of Elector 
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og1 of Brunſwick, and Great Marſhal of the Empire. The French 
V>- oppoſed this, with all the artifices they could ſet at work. The 
matter lay long in an unſettled ſtate ; -Nor was he now admitted 
into the College; it being faid, that the unanimous conſent of all 
the Electors muſt be firſt had. 
fein The Affairs of Savey did not go on fo proſperouſly as was 
phoped for: Caraffa, that commanded the Imperial Army, was 
more intent on raiſing Contributions, than on carrying on the 
War: He croſſed every good motion that was made: Montme- 
lian was loſt, which was chiefly imputed to Caraffa; The 
young Duke of Schomberg, ſent thither to command thoſe Troops, 
that the King paid, undertook to relieve the place, and was 
aſſured that many Proteſtants in Dauphiny, would come and 
join him. But Caraffa, and indeed the Court of Turin, ſeemed 
to be more afraid of the ſtrength of Hereſy, than of the Power 
of France ; and choſe to let that important place fall into their 
hands, rather than ſuffer it to be relieved by thoſe they did not SO 
like. When the Duke of Savoy's Army went into Quarters, 8 
Cara ſſa obliged the neighbouring Princes, and the State of 5 
\ Genoa, to contribute to the ſubſiſtence of the Imperial Army, 
threatning them otherwiſe with Winter Quarters : So that how 
| | ill ſoever he managed the Duke of Savoy's concerns, he took % 
} . care of his own. He was recalled, upon the Complaints made Mm 
againſt him on all hands; and Caprara was ſent to command "i 
in his room. 4 | | 
The led, The greateſt danger lay in Flanders, where the feebleneſs of 
| commanded the Spaniſh Government, did ſo exhauſt and weaken the whole 
| 122% Country, that all the ſtrength of the Confederate Armies was 
by ſcarce able to defend it: The Spaniards had offered to deliver 
, it up to the King, either as he was King of England, or as he 
was Stadtholder of the United Provinces. He knew the bigotry 
of the people ſo well, that he was convinced, it was not poſſible 
1 ä to get them to ſubmit to a Proteſtant Government; But he pro- 
| poſed the Elector of Bavaria, who ſeemed to have much heat, 
| and an ambition of ſignalizing himſelf in that Country, which 
| was then the chief ſcene of War : And he could ſupport that 
i | Government by the Troops and Treaſure, that he might draw 
| out of his Electorate : Beſides, if he governed that Country — 
| well, and acquired a fame in Arms, that might give him a Proſ- 
i pect of ſucceeding to the Crown of Spain, in the right of his AY 
1 Electoreſs, who, if the Houſe of Bourbon was ſet aſide, was next i 
in that Succeſſion. The Spaniards agreed to this Propoſal ; But wo 
they would not make the firſt offer of it to that Elector, nor 
would he ask it; and it ſtuck for ſome time at this: But the 
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Court of Vienna adjuſted the matter, by making the propoſition, 1691 


which the Elector accepted: And that put a new life into thoſe VI 

oppreſſed and miſerable Provinces. A 8eſſion of 
This was the general ſtate of affairs, when a new Seſſion of Prhament. 

Parliament was opened at Weſiminſter; and then it appeared, 

that a -Party was avowedly formed againſt the Government. 

They durſt not own that before, while the War of Ireland con- 

tinued, But now, ſince that was at an end, they began to 

infuſe into all people, that there was no need of keeping up a 

great Land Army, and that we ought only to aſſiſt our Allies, 


with ſome auxiliary Troops, and increaſe our force at Sea, Many 


that underſtood not the ſtate of foreign affairs, were drawn into 
this conceit ; not conſidering, that if Flanders was loſt, Holland 
muſt ſubmit, and take the beſt terms they could get. And 
the conjunction of thoſe two great Powers at Sea, muſt preſently 
ruine our Trade, and in a little time ſubdue us entirely. But it 
was not eaſy to bring all people to apprehend this aright ; And 
thoſe who had ill intentions, would not be beaten out of it, but 
covered worſe deſigns with this pretence : And this was ſtill 


kept up as a prejudice, againſt the King and his Government, 


that he loved to have a great Army about him ; and that when 
they were once modelled, he would never part with them, but 
govern in an arbitrary way, as ſoon as he had prepared his Sol- 
diers to ſerve his ends. | 

Another prejudice had more colour, and as bad effects. The J-1tougcs of 
King was thought to love the Dutch more than the Engliſh, to de Nins. 
truſt more to them, and to admit them to more freedom with 
him. He gave too much occaſion to a general diſguſt, which 
was ſpread both among the Engliſb Officers, and the Nobility : 
He took little pains to gain the affections of the Nation; Nor 
did he conſtrain himſelf enough to render his Government more 
acceptable: He was ſhut up all the day long; And his filence, 
when he admitted any to an audience, diſtaſted them as much, 
as if they had been denied it. The Earl of Marlborough thought, 
that the great ſervices he had done, were not acknowledged nor 
rewarded, as they well deſerved ; and began to ſpeak like a 
man diſcontented. And the ſtrain of all the Nation almoſt was, 
that the Engliſb were overlooked, and the Dutch were the only 
perſons favoured or truſted. This was National; And the En- 
gliſb being too apt to deſpiſe other Nations, and being of more 
lively tempers than the Dutch, grew to expreſs a contempt and 
an averſion for them, that went almoſt to a mutiny. It is true, 
the Dutch behaved themſelves ſo well, and ſo regularly in their 


Quarters, and paid for every thing ſo punctually, whereas the 
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1691 Engliſh were apt to be rude and exacting; eſpecially thoſe who 
LR were all this Winter coming over from Ireland, who had been 


ſo long in an Enemy's Country, that they were not caſily brought 
into order; ſo that the common people were generally better 
pleaſed with the Dutch Soldiers, than with their own Countrymen, 
but it was not the fame as to the Officers. Theſe ſeeds of diſ- 
content, were carefully managed by the Enemies of the Govern- 
ment; And by thoſe means, matters went on heavily in the 
Houſe of Commons. The King was alſo believed to be ſo ten- 
der, in every point that ſeemed to relate to his Prerogative, that he 
could not well bear any thing, that was a diminution of it : 
And he was ſaid to have taken a diſlike and miſtruſt of 
all thoſe, whoſe notions leaned to publick Liberty, tho thoſe 
were the perſons that were the firmeſt to him, and the mot 
zealous for him. The men, whoſe notions of the Prerogative 
were the higheſt, were ſuſpected to be Jacobites : Yet 
it was obſerved, that many of theſe were much courted, 
and put into Employments, in which they ſhewed fo little af- 
fection to the Government, and fo cloſe a Correſpondence with 
its profeſſed Enemies, that it was generally believed they intended 

betray it. The blame of employing theſe men, was caſt on 


the Earl of Nottingham, who, as the Whigs ſaid, infuſed into 


the King Jealouſies of his beſt Friends, and inclined him to court 
ſome of his bittereſt Enemies. 


The taking off Parliament men, who complained of griev- 


LV RY AnCes, (by Places and Penſions, was believed to be now very ge- 


nerally practiſed. Seimour, who had, in a very injurious man- 
ner, not only oppoſed every thing, but had reflected on the 
King's Title and Conduct, was this Winter brought into the 


"Treaſury, and the Cabinet Council: Yet tho' a great oppoſition 


was made, and many delays contrived, all the money that was 
asked was at length given. Among the Bills that were 
offered to the King, at the end of the Seſſion, one was 
to ſecure the Judges Salaries; and to put it out of the 
King's power to ſtop them. The Judges had their Com- 
miſſion, during their good behaviour; Yet their Salaries were 
not ſo ſecured to them, but that theſe were at the King's plea- 
ſure. But the King put a ſtop to this, and refuſed to paſs the 
Bill: for it was repreſented to him, by ſome of the Judges 
themſelves, that it was not fit they ſhould be out of all depen- 
dence on the Court ; tho' it did not appear, that there was any 
hurt in making Judges, in all reſpects, free and independent. A 


Parliament was ſummoned to meet in Ireland, to annul all that 


had 
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had paſſed in King James's Parliament; to confirm anew the 1692 
Act of Settlement; and to do all other things, that the broken 
ſtate of that impoveriſhed Iſland required, and to grant fuch 
Supplies, as they could raiſe, and as the ſtate of their affairs would 
rmit. | "NF 
Affairs in Scotland were put in another method; Lord Tee- — 
dale was made Lord Chancellor, and not long after a Marquiſs 


in that Kingdom: Lord Melvill was put in a leſs important 
© Poſt; And moſt of his creatures were laid aſide; But ſeveral 


of thoſe, who had been in Montgomery's Plot, were brought into 
the Council and Miniſtry. Fohnfloun, who had been ſent Envoy 
to the Elector of Brandenburgh, was called home, and made, 
Secretary of State for that Kingdom : It began foon to appear 
in Scotland, how ill the King was adviſed, when he brought in 
ſome of the Plotters into the chief Poſts of that Government ; 
As this diſguſted the Presbyterians, ſo it was very viſible, that 
thoſe pretended Converts came into his Service, only to have it 
in their power, to deliver up that Kingdom to King James: 
They ſcarce diſguiſed their deſigns ; So that the truſting ſuch 
men amazed all people. The Presbyterians had very much of- 
fended the King, and their fury was inſtrumental in raiſing 
great Jealouſies of him in England: He well foreſaw the ill 
effects this was like to have; And therefore he recommended to 
a General Aſſembly, that met this Winter, to receive the Epiſ- 
copal Clergy, to concur with them, in the Government of the 
Church, upon their deſiring to be admitted: And in cafe the 
Aſſembly could not be brought to conſent to this, the King or- 
dered it to be diſſolved, without naming any other time or place 
of meeting. It was not likely, that there could be any agree- 
ment, where both Parties were ſo much inflamed. one againſt 
another ; And thoſe, who had the greateſt credit with both, 
{tudied rather to exaſperate, than to ſoften them. The Epiſcopal 
Party carried it high ; 'They gave it out, that the King was now 
theirs; and that they were willing to come to a concurrence 
with Presbytery, on deſign to bring all about to Epiſcopacy, 
in a little time: The Presbyterians, who at all times were ſtiff 
and peeviſh, were more than ordinarily ſo at this time: They 
were jealous of the King; Their Friends were now difgraced, 
and their bittereſt Enemies were coming into favour : So they 
were ſurly, and would abate in no point of their Government: 
And upon that, the Aſſembly was diſſolved. But they pretended, 
that by Law they had a right to an Annual meeting, from which 
nothing could cut them off; for they faid, according to a dil- 


tinction much uſed among them, that the King's power of 
| cal- 
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1692 calling Synods and Aſſemblies was cumulative, and not pri- 
V vyative; That is, he might call them if he would, and appoint 


The Affair 
ot G/encoe. 


time and place ; but that, if he did not call them, they might 
meet by an inherent right that the Church had, which was 
confirmed by Law: Therefore they adjourned themſelves. This 
was repreſented to the King as a high ſtrain of inſolence, that 
invaded the Rights of the Crown, of which he was become very 
ſenſible : Moſt of thoſe, who came now into his Service, made 
it their buſineſs to incenſe him againſt the Presbyterians, in 
which' he was ſo far engaged, that it did alienate that party 
much from him. 

There was, at this time, a very barbarous Maſſacre committed 
in Scotland, which ſhewed both the cruelty and the treachery of 
ſome of thoſe, who had unhappily inſinuated themſelves, into 
the King's Confidence: The Earl of Braidalbin formed a Scheme 


of quieting all the Highlanders, if the King would give twelve 


or fifteen thouſand pounds for doing it, which was remitted 
down from England; And this was to be divided among the 
Heads of the Tribes, or Clanns of the Highlanders. He em- 
ployed his Emiſſaries among them, and told them, the beſt 
ſervice they could do King James, was to lie quiet, and reſerve 
themſelves to a better time ; And if they would take the Oaths, 
the King would be contented with that, and they were to have 
a ſhare of this ſum, that was ſent down to buy their quiet ; 
But this came to nothing ; Their demands roſe high ; They 
knew this Lord had money to diſtribute among them; They 
believed he intended to keep the beſt part of it to himſelf; 
So they asked more than he could give: Among the moſt cla- 
morous and obſtinate of theſe, were the Mackdonalds of Glencoe, 
who were believed guilty of much robbery, and many murders ; 
And ſo had gained too much by their pilfering War, to be eaſily 
brought to give it over. The head of that Vally had ſo par- 
ticularly. provoked Lord Braidalbin, that as his Scheme was 
quite defeated, by the oppoſition that he raiſed, ſo he deſigned 
a ſevere revenge. The King had, by a Proclamation, offered 
an indemnity to all the Highlanders, that had been in Arms 
againſt him, upon their coming in, by a prefixed day, to take 


the Oaths; The day had been twice or thrice prolonged ; And 


it was at laſt carried to the end of the Year 1691; with a 
poſitive threatning, of proceeding to military execution, againſt 
ſuch as ſhould not come into his obedience, by the laſt day of 


December. | 


All were ſo terrified, that they came in; and even that 
Macdonald went to the Governor of Fort William, on the laſt 
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of December, and offered to take the Oaths ; But he, being only 1 64 2 
a military man, could not, or would not tender them; And 


Macdonald was forced to ſeek for ſome of the Legal Magiſtrates, 
to tender them to him. The Snows were then fallen, fo four 
or five days paſſed, before he could come to a Magiſtrate ; He 
took the Oaths in his preſence, on the fourth or filth of Tanuary, 
when, by the ſtrictneſs of Law, he could claim no benefit by 
it; The matter was ſignificd to the Council; and the perſon 
had a reprimand, for giving him the Oaths, when the day was 
aſt, 
F This was kept up from the King; And the Earl of Brai- 
dalbin came to Court, to give an account of his diligence, and 
to bring back the money, ſince he could not do the ſervice, 
for which he had it. He informed againſt this Macdonald, as 
the chief perſon, who had defeated that good deſign ; And that 
he might both gratify his own revenge, arid render the King 
odious to all the Highlanders, he propoſed, that Orders ſhould 
be ſent for a military execution, on thoſe of Glencoe. An In- 
ſtruction was drawn by the Secretary of State, to be both ſigned 
and counterſigned by the King (that fo he might bear no part 
of the blame, but that it might lie wholly on the King) that“ 
ſuch as had not taken the Oaths, by 'the time limited, ſhould 
be ſhut out of the benefit of the Indemnity, and be received only 
upon mercy. But when it was found, that this would not au- 
thorize what was intended, a ſecond Order was got to be ſigned 
and counterſigned, that it the Glencoe men could be ſeparated, 
from the reſt of the Highlanders, ſome Examples might be made 
of them, in order to ſtrike terror into the reſt. The King 
ſigned this, without any enquiry about it; for he was too apt 
to ſign papers in a hurry, without examining the importance of 
them. This was one effect of his ſlowneſs in diſpatching buſi- 
neſs : for as he was apt to ſuffer things to run on, till there was 
a great heap of papers laid before him; ſo then he ſigned them, 
a little too precipitately. But all this while, the King knew 
nothing of Macdonald's offering to take the Oaths, within the 
time, nor of his having taken them ſoon after it was paſt, when 
he came to a proper Magiſtrate. As theſe Orders were ſent 
down, the Secretary of State writ many private Letters to Leving- 
ftoun, who commanded in Scotland, giving him a ſtrict charge 
and particular directions for the execution of them: And he 
ordered the paſſes in the Valley to be kept, deſcribing them fo 
minutely, that the Orders were certainly drawn by one, who 
knew the Country well. He gave alſo a poſitive direction, that 


no Priſoners ſhould be taken, that fo the execution might be as 
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1692 terrible as was poſſible. He preſſed this upon Leving fown, 

VA. with ſtrains of vehemence, that looked as if there was ſomething 

more than ordinary in it; He indeed grounded it on his zeal 

for the King's ſervice, adding, that ſuch Rebels and Murderers 

ſhould be made Examples of. > 

In February, a Company was ſent to Glencoe, who were kindly 

received, and quartered over the Valley ; the Inhabitants think- 

ing themſelves ſafe, and looking for no Hoſtilities ; After they 

had ſtaid a week among them, they took their time in the 

night, and killed about fix and thirty of them, the reſt taking 

the alarm, and eſcaping : This raiſed a mighty out-cry, and was 

publiſhed by the French in their Gazettes, and by the Jacobites 

in their Libels, to caſt a reproach on the King's Government, 

as cruel and barbarous; tho' in all other inſtances it had ap- 

peared, that his own inclinations were gentle and mild, rather 

to an exceſs. The King ſent Orders to inquire into the matter; 

But when the Letters, writ upon this buſineſs, were all examined, 

which I myſelf read, it appeared, that ſo many were involved in 

| the matter, that the King's gentleneſs prevailed on him to a fault ; 

. | and he contented himſelf with diſmiſſing only the Maſter of 
Stair from his Service: The Highlanders were ſo inflamed with 

this, that they were put in as forward a diſpoſition, as the Jaco- 

bites wiſhed for, to have rebelled upon the firſt favourable op- 

- portunity : And indeed the not puniſhing this with a due rigour, 
: was the greateſt blot in this whole Reign, and had a very ill 

effect in alienating that Nation, from the King and his Govern- 

ment, 

The Earl of An Incident happened near the end of this Seſſion, that had 
xy Mel very ill effects; which I unwillingly mention, becauſe it cannot 
be told without ſome reflections on the memory of the Queen, 
whom I always honoured, beyond all the perſons J had ever 
known. The Earl of Nottingham came to the Earl of Marl. 
borough, with a meſſage from the King, telling him, that he had 
no more ule for his Service, and therefore he demanded all his 
Commiſſions. What drew ſo ſudden and ſo hard a meſlage 

was not known: For he had been with the King that morning, 
and had parted with him in the ordinary manner. It ſeemed, 
ſome Letter was intercepted, which gave ſuſpicion : It is certain, 

that he thought he was too little conſidered, and that he had, 
upon many occaſions, cenſured the King's conduct, and reflected 

on the Dutch. But the original cauſe of his diſgrace, aroſe from 
another conſideration ; The Princeſs thought herſelf too much 

neglected by the King, whoſe cold way towards her, was ſoon 

obſerved: After the King was on the Throne, no propoſitions 
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were made to her of a Settlement, nor any advances of money. 1692 
So ſhe, thinking ſhe was to be kept in a neceſſitous dependance on 
the Court, got ſome to move in the Houſe of Commons, in the year 
1690, when they were in the Debate concerning the Revenue, that 

ſhe ſhould have aſſignments, ſuitable to her Dignity. This both 
King and Queen took amiſs from her; The Queen complained 
more particularly, that ſhe was then ill, after her lying: in of the 
Duke of Gloceſter at Hampton- Court, and that ſhe herſelf was treat- 

ing her and the young child, with the tenderneſs of a mother, and 
that yet ſuch a motion was made, before ſhe had tried, in a 
private way, what the King intended to aſſign her. The Prin- 
ceſs, on the other hand, ſaid, ſhe knew the Queen was a good 
wife, ſubmiſſive and obedient to every thing that the King de- 
fired ; ſo ſhe thought, the beſt way was to have a Settlement 
by Act of Parliament: On the other hand, the cuſtom had al- 
ways been, that the Royal Family (a Prince of Wales not ex- 
cepted) was kept in a dependance on the King, and had no al- 
lowance, but from his meer favour and kindneſs; yet in this 
caſe, in which the Princeſs was put out of the Succeſſion, during 
the King's life, it ſeemed reaſonable, that ſomewhat more than 
ordinary ſhould be done in conſideration of that. The Act 
paſt, allowing her a Settlement of fifty thouſand pounds. But 
upon this a coldneſs followed, between not only the King, but 
even the Queen, and the Princeſs. And the blame of this mo- 
tion was caſt on the Counteſs of Marlborough, as moſt in favour 
with the Princeſs: And this had contributed much to alienate 


the King from her husband, and had diſpoſed him to receive 
ill impreſſions of him. | | 


Upon his diſgrace, his Lady was forbid the Court ; The A Breach 
Princeſs would not fubmit to this; She thought, ſhe ought to 3 
be allowed to keep what perſons ſhe pleaſed about herſelf. And the Princeſs. 
when the Queen infifted on the thing, ſhe retired from the : 
Court. There were, no doubt, ill offices done on all hands, as 
there were ſome that preſſed the Princeſs to ſubmit to the Queen, 
as well as others who preſſed the Queen to pals it over; but 
without effect: Both had engaged themſelves, before they had 
well reflected on the conſequences of ſuch a breach: And the 
matter went fo far, that the Queen ordered, that no publick 
Honours ſhould be ſhewed the Princeſs, beſides many other 
leſſer matters, which I unwillingly reflect on, becauſe I was 
much troubled to ſee the Queen carry ſuch a matter ſo far: 

And the breach continued to the end of her life. The Enemies 
of the Government tried what could be made of this, to create 
diſtractions among us; But the Princeſs gave. no encouragement 


to 
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1692 to them. So that this miſunderſtanding had no other effect, but 
chat it gave Enemies much ill-natured joy, and a ſecret ſpiteful 
diverſion. | | 
The King gave Ruſſel the Command of the Fleet; tho he 
ei had put himſelf in ill terms with him, by preſſing to know the 
chown grounds of the Earl of Marlborough's diſgrace : He had not 
only lived in great friendſhip with him, but had carried the 
firſt meilages that had paſſed between him and the King, when 
he went over to Holland; He almoſt upbraided the King with 
the Earl of Marlborough's Services, who, as he ſaid, had ſet the 
-Crown on his head. Rzufſel alſo came to be in ill terms with 
the Earl of Vo!tingham, who as he thought, ſupported a faction 
among the Flag Officers againſt him; And he fell indeed into 
ſo ill an humour, on many accounts, that he ſeemed to be for 
ſome time in doubt, whether he ought to undertake the com- 
mand of the Fleet, or not: I tried, at the defire of ſome of his 
friends, to ſoften him a little, but without ſucceſs. 
A Petent, The King went over to Holland in March, to prepare for 
mfr an early Campaign. He intimated ſomewhat in his Speech to 
K. James. the Parliament, of a deſcent deſigned upon France ; But we had 
_ | neither men nor money to execute it. And, while we were 
pleaſing our ſelves with the thoughts of a deſcent in France, 
| King James was preparing for a real one in England. It was 
intended to be made in the end of April: He had about him 
fourteen thouſand Eugliſb and Irifþp; And Marſhal Belfonds was 
to accompany him, with about three thouſand French. They 
were to fail from Cherbourg and La Hogue, and ſome other 
places in Vormandy, and to land in Suſſex, and from thence to 
march with all haſte to London. A Tranſport-Fleet was alſo 
brought thither : They were to bring over only a ſmall number of 
horſes; for their party, in England, undertook to furniſh them with 
l | horſes, at their landing. At the ſame time, the King of France was 
o march with a great Army into Flanders ; and he reckoned, that 
the deſcent in England, would either have ſucceeded, fince there 
was a very ſmall force left within the Kingdom; or at leaſt, that 
1: would have obliged the King to come over, with ſome of his 
Engliſh Troops: And in that caſe, which way ſoever the War 
of England had ended, he ſhould have maſtered Flanders, and 
lo forced the Hates to ſubmit: And, in caſe other deſigns had 
tailed, there was one in reſerve, managed by the French Miniſtry, 
and by Luxemburgh, of aſſaſſinating the King, which would 
have brought about all their deſigns. The French King ſeemed 


for he {aid publickiy, before he ſet out, that he was going to 
: make 


Th to think the Project was ſo well laid, that it could not miſcarry: 
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make an end of the War. We in England were all this while 1692 

very ſecure, and did not apprehend we were in any danger. 
Both the King and his Secretaries were much blamed, for a 

ſo little care to procure Intelligence; If the winds had favou 

the French, they themſelves would have brought us the firſt 

ncws of their deſign ; They ſent over ſome perſons, to give their 

friends notice, but a very hw days, before they reckoned, they 

ſhould be on our Coaſt : One of theſe was a Scotchman, and 

brought the firſt diſcovery to Johnſtoum: Orders were preſently 

ſent out, to bring together ſuch Forces as lay ſcattered in Quar- 

ters; And a Squadron ef our Fleet, that was ſet to Sea, was 

ordered to lay on the Coaſt of Normandy : But the Heavens 

fought againſt them more effectually, than we could have done. | 
There was, for a whole month together, ſuch a Storm that lay ö 
on their Coaſt, that it was not poſſible for them to come out 
of their Ports; nor could Marſhal D'Eſtrers come about with 
the Squadron from Toulon, ſo ſoon as was expected. In the, 
beginning of May, about forty of our Ships were on the Coaſt 
of Normandy, and were endeavouring to deſtroy their Tranſport 
Ships: Upon which, Orders were ſent to Marſhal Tourville, to 
fail to the Channel, and fight the Engliſh Fleet. They had a 
Weſterly wind to bring them within the Channel : But then 
the wind ſtruck into the Eaſt, and ſtood fo long there, that it 
both brought over the Dutch Fleet, and brought about our 
great Ships. By this means, our whole Fleet was joined : So 
that Towrville's deſign, of getting between the ſeveral Squadrons 
that compoſed it, was loſt. The King of France, being then in 
Flanders, upon this change of wind, ſent Orders to Tourville not 
to fight: Yet the Veſſel that carried theſe was taken, and the 
duplicate of theſe Orders, that was ſent by another conveyance, 
came not to him till the day after the Engagement. 

On the nineteenth of May, Ruſſel came up with the French, A great vic- 
and was almoſt twice their number; Yet not above the half r at Sea. 
of his Ships could be brought into the Action, by reaſon of the 
winds : Rook, one of his Admirals, was thought more in fault. 

The number of the Ships that engaged was almoſt equal; Our 


men faid, that night n neither ſhewed courage nor skill in 


the Action; The night and a fog ſeparated the two Fleets, aſter 


an Engagement that had laſted ſome hours. The greateſt part 

of the French Ships drew near their Coaſts ; But R#ſſel not 

caſting anchor, as the French did, was carried out by' the tide : 

So next morning he was at ſome diſtance from them. A great | 

part of the French Fleet failed Weſtward, through a dangerous | 

Sea, called the Race of Alderney : Abby was ſent to purſue 
\ 


them: 
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1692 them: And he followed them ſome leagues : But then, the 
LI Pilots pretending danger, he came back; ſo twenty fix of them, 
whom if Abby had purſued, by all appearance, he had deſtroy'd 
them all, got into St. Malos. Ruſſel came up to the French 
Admiral, and the other Ships that had drawn near their Coaſts ; 
Delaval burnt the Admiral, and his two Seconds : And Rook 
burnt ſixteen more before La Hogue. 5 
But notflol- Tt was believed, that if this Succeſs had been purſued with 
—_ og oe vigour, conſidering the conſternation, with which the French 
been. were ſtruck, upon ſuch an unuſual and ſurprizing blow, that 
this Victory might have been carried much farther than it was. 
But Ruſſel was provoked by ſome Letters and Orders, that the 
Earl of Vottingham ſent him from the Queen, which he thought 
were the effects of ignorance ; And upon that he fell into a 
croſſneſs of diſpoſition ; He found fault with every Order that 
— was ſent him; But would offer no advices on his part. And 
he came ſoon after to St. Helens ; which was much cenſured ; 
for tho' the diſabled Ships muſt have been ſent in, yet there 
was no ſuch reaſon for bringing in the reſt, that were not touched. 
Croſs winds kept them long in Port ; So that a great part of 
F the Summer was ſpent, before he went out again. The French 
had recovered out of the firſt diſorder, that had quite diſpirited 
them. A deſcent in France came to be thought on, when it 
was too late: About ſeven thouſand men were ſhipped ; And 
it was intended to land them at St. Malo's ; But the Seamen 
were of opinion, that neither there, nor any where elſe, a de- 
ſeent was then practicable. They complained, that the Earl of 
Nottingham was ignorant of Sea affairs, and yet that he ſet on 
propoſitions relating to them, without conſulting Seamen, and 
| ſent Orders which could not be obeyed, without endangering 
| the whole Fleet. So the men, who were thus ſhipped, lay ſome 
| | days on board, to the great reproach of our Counſels : But that 
we might not appear too ridiculous, both at home and abroad, 
by landing them again in ; the King ordered them to 
be ſent over to Flanders, after they had been for ſome weeks 
on Shipboard; And ſo our Campaign on the Sea, that began 
ſo gloriouſly, had a poor concluſion. The common reflection 
that was made on our conduct was, that the providence of God, 
and the valour of our men, had given us a victory, of which 
we knew not what uſe we ſhould make: And, which was worſe, 
our Merchants complained of great loſſes this Summer; for the 
French having laid up their Fleet, let their Seamen go and ſerve 
in Privateers, with which they watched all the motions of our 


| | Trade: And fo, by an odd Reverſe of things, as we made no 
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conſiderable loſſes, while the French were Maſters of our Sea, 1692 


two years before; ſo now, when we triumphed on that Ele- Y 


ment, our Merchants ſuffered the moſt. The concluſion of all 
was, Ruſſe] complained of the Miniſtry, particularly of the Earl 
of Mottingbam; and they complained no leſs of him; and the 
Merchants complained of the Admiralty : But they, in their own 
defence ſaid, that we had not Ships nor Seamen, both to fur- 
niſh out a great Fleet, and at the ſame time to ſend out Con- 
voys for ſecuring the Trade. 

In Flanders, the deſign, to which the French truſted moſt, 


A Deſign to 


failed: That was laid for aſſaſſinating the King: One Grand- the King, 


val had been in treaty with Lowvoy about it ; And it was in- 
tended to be executed the former year. He joined with Du 
Mont to follow the King and ſhoot him, as he was riding about 
in his ordinary way, moving ſlowly, and viſiting the poſts of his 
Army. The King of France had loſt two Miniſters, one after 
another. Seignelay died firſt, who had no extraordinary genius, 
but he knew all his father's methods, and purſued them ſo, 
that - he governed himſelf, both by his father's maxims, and 
with his tools. Louvoy did not ſurvive him long; He had 
more fire, and ſo grew uneaſy at the authority, Madam de 
Maintenon took in things which ſhe could not underſtand : And 
was, in concluſion, ſo unacceptable to the King, that once, when 
he flung his bundle of papers down upon the floor before him, 
upon ſome provocation, the King lifted up his cane : But the 
Lady held him from doing more ; Yet that affront, as was 
given out, ſunk ſo deep into Lowvoy's ſpirits, that he died ſud- 
denly a few days after. Some ſaid, it was of an Apoplexy ; 
Others ſuſpected poiſon ; for a man that knew ſo many ſecrets, 
would have been dangerous, if he had out-lived his favour. 
His Son Barbefieux had the ſurvivance of his place, and con- 
tinued in it for ſome years; But, as he was young, ſo he had 
not a capacity equal to the poſt. He found, among his father's 
papers, a memorandum of this deſign of Grandval's ; So he 
ſent for him, and reſolved to purſue it; in which Madam de 
Maintenon concurred, and Luxemburgh was truſted with the 
direction of it. Du Mont retired this winter to Zell, as one 
that had forſaken the French Service: From ſome practices and 
diſcourſes of his, a ſuſpicion aroſe, of which Sir William Colt, 
the King's Envoy there, gave notice : So one Leefdale, a Dutch 
Papiſt, was ſecretly ſent to Paris, as a perſon that would enter 
into the deſign; But, in reality, went on purpoſe to diſcover 
It, : 


Grandval 
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Grandval and he came back to Flanders, to ſet about it; But 


LVDY Leefdale brought him into a party, that ſeized on him : Both 


Grandval 
ſuffered for 


it, and con- 


ſeſſes it. 


Namur was 
taken by the 


Frengsh. 


King James, and his Queen, were, as Grandval ſaid, engaged 
in the deſign; One Parkher, whom they employed in many 
black deſigns, had concerted the matter with Grandval, as he 
confeſſed, and had carried him to King James, who encou- 
raged him to go on with it, and promiſed great rewards. When 
Grandval ſaw there was full proof againſt , him, he confeſſed 
the whole ſeries of the management, without ſtaying till he were 
put to the torture. Mr. Morel of Berne, a famous Medaliſt, 
(who had, for ſome years, the charge of the French King's ca- 
binet of medals, but being a Proteſtant, and refuſing to change 
his Religion, was kept a cloſe priſoner in the Baſtile for ſeven 
ears) was let out in April this year. And, before he left Paris, 
is curioſity carried him to St Germains, to ſee King James: 
He happened both to go and come back in the Coach with 
Grandval ; And while he was there, he ſaw him in private 
diſcourſe with King James: Grandval was full of this project, 
and, according to the French way, he talked very looſely to 
Morel, not knowing who he was ; but fancied he was well af- 
fected to that Court. He ſaid there was a deſign in hand, that 
would confound all Europe: For the Prince of Orange, ſo he 
called the King, would not live a month. This Morel writ 
over to me in too careleſs a manner; for he directed his Letter 
with his own hand, which was well known at Court; Vet it 
came ſafe to me. The King gave Orders, that none belonging 
to him ſhould go near Grandval, that there might be no colour 
for ſaying, that the hopes of life had drawn his Confeſſion from 
him; Nor was he ſtrictly interrogated concerning Circumſtances; 
but was left to tell his ſtory, as he pleaſed himſelf. He was 
condemned; and ſuffered with ſome {light remorſe, for going 
into a deſign to kill a King: His Confeſſion was printed. But 
how black ſoever it repreſented the Court of France, no notice 
was taken of it: Nor did any of that Court offer to diſown or 
diſprove it, but let it paſs and be forgotten: Yet ſo blind and 
violent was their party among us, that they reſolved they would 
believe nothing, that either blemiſhed King James, or the French 
Court. ; | | 
But tho' this miſcarried, the French ſucceeded in the Siege 
of Namur: A place of great importance, that commanded both 
the Magſe and Sambre, and covered both Liege and Maftricht : 
The Town did ſoon capitulate, but the Citadel held out much 
longer. The King came with a great Army to raiſe the Siege ; 
Luxemburgh lay in his way with another to cover it, and the 
ORE Me- 
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Mehaigne lay between. The King intended to paſs the River, 16 2 
and force a Battle; But ſuch rains fell, the night before he de- 
ſigned to do it, and the River ſwelled ſo much, that he could 
not paſs it for ſome days: He tried, by another motion, to 
come and raiſe the Siege. But the Town having capitulated fo 
early, and the Citadel laying on the other {ide of the Sabre, 
he could not come at it : So after a month's Siege it was taken. 

This was looked on as the greateſt action of the French King's 
life; that, notwithſtanding the depreſſion of ſuch a defeat at 
Sea, he yet ſupported his meaſures, ſo as to take that important 
place, in the view of a great Army. The King's conduct was 
on this occaſion much cenſured : It was ſaid, he ought to have 
put much to hazard, rather than ſuffer ſuch a place to be taken 
in his fight. - a 
After Namur ſurrendred, that King went back to Paris in 
his uſual method; for, according to the old Perfian Luxury, 
he uſed to bring the Ladies with him, with the Muſick, Poems, 
and Scenes, for an Opera, and a Ball; in which he and his 
actions were to be ſet out, with the pomp of much flattery. 
When this action was over, his Forces lay on the Defenſive, and 
both Armies made ſome motions, watching and waiting on one 


another. - 
At Szeenkirk, the King thought he had a favourable occafion The Battle 


for attacking the French, in their Camp; But the ground was 4,4 
: found to be narrower, and leſs practicable, than the King had 
= been made to believe it was. Ten Battalions begun the Attack, 
| and carried a Poſt with Cannon, and maintained it long, doing 
eat execution on the Enemy ; And if they had. been ſupported, 
or brought off, it had proved a brave attempt : But they were 
cut in pieces. In the whole action, the French loſt many more 
men than the Confederates did; for they came fo . thick, 
that our fire made great execution. The conduct of this affair 
was much cenſured. It was ſaid, the ground ought to have been 
better examined, before the attack was begun ; And the men 
ought to have been better maintained, than they were : For many 
thought, that if this had been done, we might have had a 
total Victory. Count Solims bore the blame of the errors, com- 
mitted on this occaſion. The Emgl/iſh had been ſometimes 
check'd by him, as he was much diſguſted with their heat 
and pride : So they charged all on him, who had ſome good 
qualities ; but did not manage them in an obliging manner. 
We loſt in this action about five thouſand men, and many brave 
Officers; Here Mackay was killed, being ordered to a Poſt 
that he ſaw could not be maintained; He ſent his opinion about 
Vor II. C c 3 
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1692 it; But the former Orders were confirmed: So he went on, 
A ſaying only, The Will of the Lord be done. He was a man 


Aﬀeairs in 
GC CrHAny. 


of ſuch ſtrict principles, that he would not have ſerved in a 
War that he did not think lawful. He took great care of his 
Soldiers morals, and forced them to be both ſober and juſt in 
their Quarters: He ſpent all the rime that he was maſter of, in 
ſecret Prayers, and in the reading of the Scriptures. The King 
often oblerved, that when he had full leiſure for his devotions, 
he acted with a peculiar exaltation of courage. He had one 
very ſingular quality; In Councils of War, he delivered his opi- 
nion freely, and maintained it with due zeal ; But how poſitive 
ſoever he was in it, if the Council of War over-ruled it, even 
tho he he was not convinced by it, yet to all others he juſtified 
it, and executed his part with the ſame zeal, as it his own 
opinion had prevailed After the Action at Szeenkirk, there 
was little done this Campaign. A Detachment, that the King 
ſent from his Army, joined with thoſe Bodies that came from 
England, broke in ſome way in to the French Conqueſts : They 
fortified Dixmuyde and Furnes, and put the Country about them 
under Contribution, and became very uneaſy neighbours to Dun- 
kirk. The Command of thoſe Places was given to the Count 
of Horn, who underſtood well the way to make all poſſible ad- 
vantages by Contributions ; But he was a man of no great worth, 
and of as little courage. This diſguſted the Eugliſb ſtill more 
who ſaid, the Dutch were always truſted and preferred, while 
they were neglected. They had ſome colour to cenſure this 
choice the following winter : For, upon the motion of ſome 
French Troops, Horn (without ſtudying to amuſe the Enemy, 
or to gain time, upon which, much may depend in Winter) 
did. immediately abandon Diæmuyde. All he had to juſtify 
himſelf, was a Letter from the Elector of Bavaria, telling him, 
that he could ſend him no relief; and therefore he ordered him 
to take care of the Garriſon, which was of more importance than 


the Place itſelf, Thus the Campaign ended in Flanders ; Ma- 


mur was loſt; The Reputation of the King's conducting Ar- 
mies was much ſunk, and the Emg/iſh were generally diſcon- 


tented, and alienated from the Dutch. 


Nothing was done on the Rhine. T he Elector of Saxony had 
promiſed to bring an Army thither : But $hening his General, 
who had great power over him, was gained by the French, to 


break his defign. The Duke of Saxony complained, that the 


Emperor favoured the Circles of Franconia and Swahbia ſo much, 
that he could have no good Quarters aſſigned him for his Army: 
And upon this occaſion it was ſaid, that the Emperor drew much 
money 
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money from thoſe Circles, that they might be covered from 
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Winter Quarters ; and that he applied all that to carrying on 


the War in Hungary; and fo left the weight of the War with 
France, to lie very heavy on the Princes of the Empire. This 
conteſt went on ſo high, that SHening, who was thought the ill 
inſtrument in it, going for his health to the Hot Baths in Bohemia, 
was ſeized on by the Emperor's Orders; Upon which, great ex- 
poſtulations paſſed between the Courts of Vienna and Dreſden. 
There were two ſmall Armies, that acted ſeparately on the 
Rhine, under the Command of the Lapdgrave of Heſſe, and 
the Marquiſs of Bareith : But they were not able to cover the 
Empire: And another ſmall Army, brought together by the 
Duke of Virtemberg, for the defence of his Country, was to- 
tally defeated ; Not only Cannon and Baggage, but the Duke 
himſelf fell into the Enemies hands. 

But, tho' the Emperor did, as it were, abandon the Empire 
to the French, he made no great progreſs in Hungary: The 
Turks lay upon a defenſive; And the Seaſon was ſpent in mo- 
tions, without either Battle or Siege. There was ſtill ſome diſ- 
courſe, but no great probability of Peace. "Two Engliſh Am- 
baſſadors dying, the one, Sir Thomas Huſſay, ſoon after his ar- 
rival at Conſtantinople ; and the other, Mr. Harbord, on his way 
thither ; The Lord Paget, then our Ambaſſador at the Emperor's 
Court, was ordered to go thither, to mediate the Peace. He 
found the Mediation was, in a great meaſure, ſpoiled by the 
Dutch Ambaſſador, before his arrival: for he had been pre- 
vailed on, by the Court of Vienna, to offer the Mediation of 
the Duzch upon a very high Scheme. Caminiech, and the Ukrain, 
and Podolia, with Moldavia, and Yalachia, were demanded tor 
Poland: Tranfitvania, with the perſon of Count Tekel;, for the 
Emperor; and Achaia and Livadia, as an Antemurale to cover 
the Morea, for the Yenetians. The Court of Vienna, by offeri 
ſuch a Project, reckoned the War muſt go on, which they de- 
fired. The Miniſters of the Port, who were gained by the 
French to carry on the War, were glad to ſce ſo high a Project; 
They were afraid of Tumults; So they ſpread this Project over 
the whole Empire, to ſhew, on what ignominious terms the 
Mediation was propoſed ; And by that they they juſtified their 
going on with the War. But the Lord Paget offered the King's 
Mediation upon another Project; which was, that cvery Prince 
was to keep what he was then poſſeſſed of: And Caminizck 
was only demanded to be razed. If this had been offered at 
firſt, the Ottoman Court durſt not have refuſed it: The pcople 
were become ſo weary under a long and unproſperous War; 


But 


Affairs in 
Hungary. 
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1692 But the Yjizier ſuppreſſed this, and made it ſtill paſs among 
chem, that the Engliſb preſſed the ſame Project, that the Dutch 
had propoſed ; which was the more eaſily believed there, be- 
cauſe how ignorant ſoever they were at that Court, they knew 
well what an intereſt the King of England had in the States. 
So the War was ſtill carried on there; And Trumbal, who came 
over to England at this time, told the King, that if inſtead 
of ſending Embaſſies, he would ſend a powerful Fleet into the 
Mediterranean, to deſtroy the French Trade, and ſtop the Com- 
merce with Turkey, he would quickly bring that Court to other 
meaſures, or raiſe ſuch tumults among them, as would ſet that 

Empire, and even Conſtantinople itſelf, all in a flame. 

Aﬀairsin In Piedmont, the Campaign was opened very late; And the 
#:04m0%#. French were on a defenſive : So the Duke of Savoy entred into 
 Dauphiny with an Army; And if he had carried on that at- 
tempt with the Spirit, with which he began it, he had put the 
affairs of France on that fide into great diſorder : But he was 
either ill ſerved, or betrayed in it; He fat down before Ambrun, 
and beſieged it in form: So that/ a place, which he might have 
carried in three days, coſt him ſome weeks: And in every 
ſtep, he made it appear, there was either a great feebleneſs, or 
much treachery in his Counſels. He made no great progreſs ; 
Yet the diſorder, it threw that and the neighbouring Provinces 
into, was very great. He was ſtopped by the Small Pox, which 
ſaved his honour, as much as it endangered his perſon : The 
retreat of his Army, when his life was in danger, looked like 
2 due caution. He recovered of the Small Pox, but a ferment 
remained ſtill in his Blood, and broke out ſo often into feveriſh 
rclapſes, that it was generally thought he was poiſoned. Many 
months paſſed, before he was out of danger. So the Campaign 
ended there with conſiderable loſſes to the French, but with no 
_ great advantage to the Duke. The greateſt prejudice the French 
luffered this year, was from the Seaſon ; They had a very bad 
harveſt, and no vintage in the Northern parts. We in Ergland 
had great apprehenfions of as bad an one, from a very cold 
and wet Summer, Great deluges of rain continued till the very 
time of harveſt. But, when we were threatned with a famine, 
it pleaſed God to ſend ſuch an extraordinary change of the Sca- 
fon, that we had a very plentiful crop, enough both to ſerve 
our ſelves, and to ſupply our neighbours, which made us eaſy 
at home, and brought in much wealth, for that Corn which we 


were able to ſpare. 


Wera, In the beginning of September, there was an Earthquake felt 


Earthquake. 


in moſt places in Eugland; and was at the ſame time felt in 
: many 
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many parts of France, Germany, and the Netherlands. No 1692 
harm was done by it, tho' it continued for three or four minutes, m9 
I can write nothing of it from my own Obſervation ; for it was 

not ſenſible in the place where I happened to be at that time; 

Nor can it be determined, whether this had any relation to 

thoſe terrible Earthquakes that happened, ſome months after 

this, in Sicily and Malta : Upon which I cannot enlarge, hav- 

ing ſeen no other account of them, than what was in publick 
Gazettes; which repreſented them as the dreadfulleſt by much, 

of any that are in Hiſtory : It was eſtimated, that about one 
hundred thouſand perſons periſhed by them in Sicily. It is 

ſcarce to be imagined, that the Earthquake, which about the - 

ſame time deſtroyed the beſt part of the chief Town in Jamaica, 


could have any connection with theſe in Europe. "Theſe were 


very extraordinary things, which made thoſe, who ſtudied Apo- 
calyptical matters, imagine that the end of the World drew 
near. It had been happy for us, it ſuch diſmal accidents had 
ſtruck us with a deeper ſenſe of the Judgments of God. 

We were indeed brought to more of an outward face“ of A great 
vertue and ſobriety : And the great examples, that the King Ser g. 
and Queen ſet the Nation, had made ſome conſiderable altera- 4. - 
tions, as to publick practices: But we became deeply corrupted 
in principle: A disbelief of Revealed Religion, and a profane 
mocking at the Chriſtian Faith, and the Myſteries of it, became 
avowed and ſcandalous. The Queen, in the King's abſence, 
gave orders to execute the Laws againſt Drunkenneſs, Swearing, 
and the Profanation of the Lord's Day; and ſent directions 
over England, to all Magiſtrates to do their duty in executing 
them; to which the King joined his Authority, upon his return 
to England. Yet the Reformation of Manners, which ſome 
zealous men ſtudied to promote, went on but ſlowly : Many 
of the inferior Magiſtrates were not only remiſs, but very fault 
themſelves : They did all they could to diſcourage thoſe, who 
endeavoured to have Vice ſuppreſſed and punithed : And it 
muſt be confeſſed, that the behaviour of many Clergymen gave 
Atheiſts no ſmall advantage : They had taken the Oaths, and 
read the Prayers for the preſent Government; They obſerved 
the Orders for publick Faſts and Thankſgivings ; And yet they 
ſhewed in many places their averſion to our Eſtabliſhment but 
too viſibly : So that the offence that this gave, in many parts 
of the Nation, was too evident: In ſome places, it broke out in 
very indecent Inſtances, that were brought into Courts of Law, 
and cenſured. This made many conclude, that the Clergy were 
a fort of men, that would ſwear and pray, even againſt their 
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Conſciences, rather than loſe their Benefices; and by conſc- 


CYRIL quence, that they were governed by Intereſt, and not by Prin- 


* 


A Seiſicn of 


Parliament, 


— 


and thoſe that were forged for them. 


ciple. The Jacobites grew ſtill to be more and more outrageous, 
while the Clergy ſeemed to be Neutrals in the diſpute; And 
which was yet the moſt extraordinary thing in the whole mat- 
ter, the Government itſelf acted with ſo much remiſſneſs, and 
ſo few were enquired after, or puniſhed, that thoſe who were 
employed by the King, behaved themſelves, in many places, as 
if they had ſecret Inſtructions to be heavy upon his beſt friends, 
and to be gentle to his Enemies. Upon the whole matter, the 
Nation was falling under ſuch a general corruption, both as to 
Morals and Principles; And that was ſo much ſpread among 
all forts of people, that it gave us great apprchenſions of heavy 
udgments from Heaven. 

The Seſſion of Parliament was opened under great diſadvan- 
tages. The Earl of Marlborough, and ſome other Peers, had 
been put in the Tower, upon a falſe accuſation of High Treaſon, 
which was evidently proved to be a Conſpiracy, deſigned by 
ſome profligate creatures, who fancied that forgeries and falſe 
ſwearing would be as acceptable, and as well rewarded, in this 
Reign, as they had been formerly. But till this was detected, 
the perſons accuſed were kept in Priſon ; and were now only 
out upon Bail : So it was faid to be contrary to the nature and 
freedom of Parliaments, for Priſoners to fit in it. It was con- 
feſſed, that in times of danger, and ſuch was the former Sum- 
mer, it muſt be truſted to the diſcretion of a Government, to 
commit ſuch perſons as were ſuſpected: But when the danger 
was over, by our Victory at Sea, thoſe againſt whom there lay 
nothing beſides ſuſpicions, ought to have been ſet at liberty: And 
this was thought reaſonable. There was an Aſſociation pretended 
to be drawn againſt the Government, to which the Subſcriptions 
of many Lords were ſet ſo dexterouſly, that the Lords themſelves 
ſaid, they could not diſtinguiſh between their true Subſcriptions, 
But the manner of the 
diſcovery, with ſeveral other circumſtances, carried ſuch marks 
of Impoſture, that the Lords of the Council ordered a ſtrict pro- 
ſecution of all concerned in it, which ended in a full conviction 
of the forgery : And thoſe who had combined in it, were whipt 
ond pilloried, which, to the reproach of our Conſtitution, is the 
onl/ puniſhment that our Law has yet provided for ſuch prac- 
tices. The Lords paſſed ſome Votes, afferting their Privileges ; 
and were offended with the Judges, for detaining ſome in priſon, 
tho' there was no reaſon nor colour for their diſpleaſure, But 
where 
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of K. WILLIAM and Q. MARY. 1c; 
where the Privilege, or the Dignity of Peerage is in queſtion, it 169 
is not eaſy to keep the Houſe within bounds. * 

The Debate went off in a Bill, that indemnified the Miniſtry 
for thoſe Commitments, but limited them, for the future, by 
ſeveral rules; all which rules were rejected by the Commons. 

They thought thoſe Limitations gave a Legal power to commit, 
in caſes where they were obſerved ; whereas they thought the 
fafer way was, to indemnify the Miniſtry, when it was viſible 
they did not commit any but upon a real danger, and not to 
ſet them any rules: Since, as to the committing of ſuſpected 
perſons, where the danger is real and viſible, the publick ſafety 
muſt be firſt looked to, and ſuperſede all particular Laws. When 
this was over, an attempt was made in beth Houſes, for the 
Abjuration of King James: The King himſelf was more ſet 
on it, than he had been formerly. It was rejected by the Houſe 2 
of Commons: And tho' ſome ſteps were made in it by the 
Lords, yet the oppoſition was ſo great, that it was let fall. 

The affairs at Sea occaſioned much heat in both Houſes. 
The Earl of Nottingham laid before the Lords, upon an Addreſs 
they had made to the King, all the Letters that had paſt be- 
tween himſelf and Ruſſel; with all the Orders he had ſent 
him: And he aggravated Ruſſel's errors and negle&s very ſe- 
verely. But the Houſe of Commons juſtified Rſſel, and gave 
him thanks over and over again; and remained fo fixed in this, 
that tho the Lords then communicated the papers, the Earl of 
Nottingham had laid before them, to the Commons, they would 
not ſo much as read them, but renewed their firſt Votes, that 
juſtified Ruſſel's fidelity, courage, and conduct. —_ 

The King was now poſſeſſed againſt him: For he diſmiſſed Jealeuftes of 
him from his Service, and put the Command of tlie Fleet into hy Hong» 
the hands of three perſons, Killigrew, Delaval, and Shovel : 

The two firſt were thought fo inclinable to King James's In- 
tereſts, that it made ſome inſinuate, that the King was in the 
hands of thoſe, who intended to betray. him to his Enemies: 
For tho' no exception lay againſt Shopel, yet it was ſaid, he was 
only put with the other Two, to give ſome reputation to the 
Commiſſion, and that he was One againſt Two; fo that he 
could neither hinder nor do any thing. The chief blame of this 
Nomination was thrown on the Earl of Nottingham; and of 
thoſe, who belonged to his Office, many ſtories were raiſed and 
ſpread about, as if there had been among them, beſides a very 
great remiſſneſs in ſome of the concerns of the Government, 
an actual betraying of all our Secrets and Counſels. The opi- 
nion of this was ſpread both within and without the Kingdom ; 
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And moſt of our Confederates were poſſeſſed with it. He juſ- 


SSL tified not only himſelf, but all his Under Secretaries ; Both King 


and Queen continued ſtill to have a good opinion of his fide- 
lity ; But they ſaw ſome defects in his Judgment, with a moſt 
viclent Party heat, that appeared upon all occaſions, and even 
in the ſmalleſt matters. The Bills for the ſupply went on with 
a heavy progreſs in the Houſe of Commons; Thoſe who could 
not oppoſe them, yet ſhewed their il] humour in delayfng them, 
and clogging them with unacceptable clauſes all they could. 
And they continued that waſteful mcthod, of raifing money 
upon remote Funds; by which there lay a. heavy diſcount on 


Tallies; fo that above a fourth part was, in ſome of them, to be 


diſcounted : The partics of Whig and Tory appeared almoſt 
in every debate, and in every queſtion. 

The ill humour prevailed moſt in the Houſe of Lords, where 
a ſtrong oppoſition was made to every thing that was propoſed 
for the Government. They paſt many Votes, and made many 
Addreſſes to the King, which were chiefly. deſigned to 
load the Adminiſtration, and to alienate the King from the 
Dutch. The Commons begun with great complaints of the 
Admiralty : And then they had the conduct in Flanders, par- 
ticularly in the Action at Szeenkirk, before them: And they 
voted ſome heads of an Addreſs relating to thoſe matters : But 
by a ſecret management, they let the whole thing fall, after 
they had pafſed thoſe angry Votes. Any thing that the Lords 
could do, was of leſs moment, when it was not like to be ſe- 
conded by the Commons ; Yet they ſhewed much ill humour. 


This was chiefly managed by the Marquiſs of Halifax, and 


the Earl of Mulgrave; And they drew in the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, who was very ill pleaſed with the credit, that ſome had 
with the King, and lived in a particular friendſhip with the Earl 
of Marlborough ; and thought that he was both ungratefully 
and unjuſtly perſecuted. Theſe Lords had all the Jacobites 
ready to aſſiſt them, in every thing that could embroil matters; 
A great many Whigs, who were diſcontented, and jealous of 
the Miniftry, joined with them: They knew that all their mur- 
muring would ſignity little, unleſs they could ſtop a Money-bill : 


And, ſince it was ſettled in the Houſe of Commons as a maxim, 


that the Lords could not make any alterations in Money bills; 


When the Bill for four ſhillings in the pound Land-tax came 
up, they put their ſtrength to carry a clauſe, that the Peers 
ſhould tax themſelves, And tho, in the way in which this 
clauſe was drawn up, it could not be defended, yet they did 


: all 
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all that was poſſible, to put a ſtop to the Bill ; and with unu- 1693 
ſual vehemence preſſed for a delay, till a Committee ſhould be 


appointed to examine Precedents. This the Earl of Mulgrave 
preſſed for many hours, with a force of Argument and Elo- 
quence, beyond any thing that I had ever heard in that Houle. 
He inſiſted much upon the dignity of Peerage ; and made this, 
which was now propoſed, to be ſo main a part of that dignity, 
that he exhauſted all the topicks of Rhetorick, to convince the 
Lords, that, if they yielded to this, they diveſted themſelves of 
their true greatneſs ; and nothing would remain, but the name 
and ſhadow of a Peer, which was but a Pageant. But after all 
the pomp and heat of his Oratory, the Lords conſidered the 
ſafety of the Nation, more than the ſhadow of a Privilege ; And 
ſo they paſſed the Bill. 

Theſe Lords alſo ſet on foot a propoſition, that had never 
been offered, but when the Nation was ready to break out into 
Civil Wars; And that was; that a Committee of Lords and 
Commons ſhould be appointed to confer together, concerning 
the ſtate of the Nation : This once begun, would have grown 
in a very ſhort time, to have been a Council of State; And they 
would ſoon have brought all affairs under their inſpection; But 
this was fo ſtrongly oppoſed, that it was ſoon let fall. 

When the Party, that was ſet againſt the Court, ſaw they 
could carry nothing in either Houſe of Parliament, then they 
turned their whole ſtrength againſt the preſent Parliament, to 
force a diſſolution; And in order to that, they firſt loaded it 
with a name of an ill ſound ; And, whereas King Charles's Long 
Parliament was called the Penſioner Parliament, they called 
this the Officer's Parliament ; becauſe many, that had Com- 
mands in the Army, were of it : And the word, that they gave 
out among the people, was, that we were to be governed by a 
ſtanding Army, and a ſtanding Parliament. They tried to 
carry a Bill, that render'd all Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons incapable of places of truſt or profit; ſo that every Mem- 
ber that accepted a place, ſhould be expelled the Houſe, and 
be incapable of being choſen again, to fit in the current Parlia- 
ment. The truth was, it came to be obſerved, that ſome got 
credit by oppoſing the Government; and that to filence them, 
they were preferred : And then they changed their note, and 
were as ready to flatter, as before to find fault. This gave a 
ſpecious colour to thoſe, who charged the Court with deſigns 
of corrupting Members, or at leaſt of ſtopping their mouths by 
places and penſions. When this Bill was ſet on, it went through 
the Houſe of Commons with little or no difficulty: Thoſe who 
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1693 were in places, had not ſtrength and credit to make great op- 
Ly poſition to it, they being the perſons concerned, and looked on 
as Parties : And thoſe who had no places, had not the courage 
| to oppoſe it ; for in them it would have looked as an art to 
A Enmx recommend themſelves to one. So the Bill paſſed in the Houſe 
bers of Par- of Commons: but it was rejected by the Lords; fince it ſeemed 
blem Places to eſtabliſh an oppoſition between the Crown and the People, 
as if thoſe who were employed by the one, could not be truſted 

by the other. 

Another fr When this failed, another attempt was made in the Houſe 
a Iriennial of Lords; in a Bill that was offered, enacting, That a Seſſion 


Parliament, 


of Parliament ſhould be held every year, and a new Parliament 


be ſummoned every third year, and that the preſent Parliament 
ſhould be diſſolved within a limited time. The Statutes, for 


Annual Parliaments in King Edward the firſt, and King Edward 


the third's time, are well known. But it is a queſtion, whether 
the ſuppoſition i need be falls upon the whole Act, or only upon 
thoſe words, or oftner : It is certain theſe Acts were never ob- 
ſerved; And the non-obſervance of them was never complained 
of as a grievance. Nor did the famous Act in King Charles 
the firſt's time, carry the neceſſity of holding a Seſſion further, 
than to once in three years. Antiently, confidering the haſte and 
hurry in which Parliaments fat, an annual Parliament might 
be no great inconvenience to the Nation : But by reaſon of the 
ſlow methods of Seſſions now, an annual Parliament in times of 
peace would become a very inſupportable grievance. A Par- 
liament of a long continuance, ſeemed to be very dangerous, 
either to the Crown, or to the Nation: If the conjuncture, and 
their proceedings, gave them much credit, they might grow 
very uneaſy to the Crown, as happened in King Charles the firſt's 
time; Or in another ſituation of affairs, they might be ſo prac- 
tiſed upon by the Court, that they might give all the money, and 
all the liberties of England up, when they were to have a large 
ſhare of the money, and were to be made the inſtruments of Ty- 
ranny ; as it was in King Charles the ſecond's time. It was like- 
wiſe hoped, that frequent Parliaments would put an end to the 
great expence Candidates put themſelves to in Elections; and 


that it would oblige the Members to behave themſelves fo 


well, both with relation to the Publick, and in their private de- 
portment, as to recommend them to their Electors at three 
years end : Whereas when a Parliament was to fit many years, 
Members covered with Privileges were apt to take great liberties, for- 
got that they repreſented others, and took care only of themſelves. 
So it was thought, that England would have a truer Repreſen- 

tative, 


LEN, 


as 


this was, that frequent Elections would make the Freeholders 
proud and inſolent, when they knew that applications muſt be 
made to them at the end of three years: This would eſtabliſh 
a Faction in every body, that had a right to an Election; And 
whereas now an Election put men to a great charge all at once, 
then the charge muſt be perpetual all the three years, in laying 
in for a new Election, when it was known how ſoon it muſt 
come round. And as for the diſſolution of the preſent Parlia- 
ment, ſome were for leaving it to the general triennial clauſe; 
that it might ſtill fit three years; They thought that, during ſo 
critical a War, as that in which we were now engaged, it was 
not adviſable to venture on a new Election; ſince we had fo 
many among us, who were fo ill affected to the preſent Eſta- 
bliſhment : yet it was ſaid, this Parliament had already fat three 
years; and therefore, it was not conſiſtent with the general 
reaſon of the Act, to let it continue longer. So the Bill paſſed 
in the Houſe of Lords: And tho' a Bill from them, diſſolving 
a Parliament, ſtruck only at the Houſe of Commons, the Lords 
being ſtill the ſame men; ſo that, upon that ſingle account, 
many thought they would have rejected it, yet they alſo paſſed 
it, and fixed their own diſſolution to the twenty fifth of March 
in the next year; So that they reſerved another Seſſion to them- 
ſelves. The King let the Bill lie for ſome time on the Table ; 
So that mens eyes and expectations were much fixed on the iſſue 
of it. But in concluſion, he refuſed to paſs it; So the Seſſion 
ended in ill humour. The rejecting a Bill, tho' an unqueſtion- 


able right of the Crown, has been ſo ſeldom practiſed, that the 


two Houſes are apt to think it a hardſhip, when there is a Bill 


denied. 


But to ſoften the diſtaſte this might otherwiſe give, the King A Chang 


made conſiderable alterations in his Miniſtry, All people were 
now grown weary of the Great Seal's being in Commiſſion ; 
It made the proceedings in Chancery, to be both more dilatory, 
and more expenſive: And there were ſuch exceptions made, to 
the Decrees of the Commiſſioners, that Appeals were brought 


againſt moſt of them, and generally they were reverſed. Sir 


Jobn Somers had now got great reputation, both in his Poſt of 
Attorney General, and in the Houſe of Commons ; So the King 
gave him the Great Seal. He was very learned in his own Profeſ- 
ſion, with a great deal more Learning in other Profeſſions, in 
Divinity, Philoſophy, and Hiſtory. He had a great capacity for 
buſinet, with an extraordinary temper : for he was fair and 

gentle, 
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1693 gentle, perhaps to a fault, conſidering his Poſt. So that he had 
all the patience and ſoftneſs, as well as the juſtice and equity, 
becoming a great Magiſtrate. He had always agreed in his no- 
tions with the Whigs; and had ſtudied to bring them to better 
Ge thoughts of the King, and to a greater confidence in him. 
Trenchard was made Secretary of State : He had been engaged 
far with the Duke of Monmouth, as was told formerly, He got 
out of England, and lived ſome years beyond Sea, and had a right 
underſtanding of affairs abroad: He was a calm and ſedate 
man; and was much more moderate, than could have been 
expected, ſince he was a leading man in a party. He had too 
great a regard to the Stars, and too little to Religion. The 
bringing theſe men into thoſe Poſts, was aſcribed chiefly to the 
great credit the Earl of Sunderland had gained with the King ; 
He had now got into his confidence, and declared openly for 
the Whigs. Theſe advancements had a great effect on the 
whole party : and brought them to a much better opinion of 
7 the King. A young man, Mr. Montague, a branch of the Earl 
of Mancheſter's family, began to make a great figure in the 
Houſe of Commons. He was a Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, 
and ſoon after made Chancellor of the Exchequer. He had 
great vivacity and clearneſs, both of thought and expreſſion: 
His ſpirit was at firſt turned to Wit and Poetry, which he con- 
tinued ſtill to encourage in others, When he applied himſelf to 
\ more important buſineſs. He came to have great notions, with 
relation to all the concerns of the Treaſury, and of the Publick * 
Funds, and brought thoſe matters into new and better methods: I 
He ſhewed the error of giving money upon remote Funds, at a N 
vaſt diſcount, and with great premiums to raiſe Loans upon 
them; which occaſioned a great out- cry, at the ſums that were 
given, at the ſame time that they were much ſhrunk, before they 
produced the money, that was expected from them. 80 he 
preſſed the King to inſiſt on this as a maxim, to have all the 
money for the ſervice of a year, to be raiſed within that year. 
Faction But as the employing theſe men had a very good effect on 
formed * the King's affairs, ſo a party came to be now formed, that ſtu- 
Cour. died to croſs and defeat every thing; This was led by Seimour 
and Muſgrave. The laſt was a Gentleman of a noble family in 
Cumberland, whole life had been regular, and his deportment 
grave. He had loſt a place in King James's time: for tho' he 
was always a high Tory, yet he would not comply with his 
deſigns. He had indeed contributed much to increaſe his re- 
venue, and to offer him more than he asked ; yet he would 


not go into the taking off the Teſts. Upon the Revolution, 
the 
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the place out of which he had been turned, was given to a 1693 
man, that had a good ſhare of merit in it. This alienated him I 


from- the King ; And he, being a man of good judgment, and 
of great experience, came to be conſidered as the Head of the 
Party; in which he found his account ſo well, that no offers 
that were made him, could ever bring him over to the King's 
Intereſts. Upon many critical occaſions, he gave up ſome im- 
portant points, for which the King found it neceſſary to pay 
him very liberally. 

But the Party of the Tories was too inconſiderable to have 
raiſed a great oppoſition, if a Body of Whigs had not joined 
with them; Some of theſe had ſuch Republican notions, that 
they were much ſet againſt the Prerogative : And they thought 
the King was become too ſtiff in maintaining it: Others were 
offended, becauſe they were not conſidered nor preferred, as 
they thought they deſerved. The chief of theſe were, Mr. Paul 
Foley and Mr. Harley; The firſt of theſe was a younger ſon 
of one, who from mean beginnings had, by Iron Works, raiſed 
one of the greateſt eſtates, that had been in Exgland in our 
time. He was a learned, tho' not a practiſing Lawyer; and 
was a man of vertue, and good principles, but moroſe and wil- 
ful: And he had the affectation of paſſing for a great Patriot, 
by his conſtant finding fault with the Government, and keeping 
up an ill humour, and a bad opinion of the Court. Harley 
was a man of a noble family, and very eminently learncd ; 
much turned to Politicks, and of a reſtleſs Ambition. He was a 
man of great induſtry and application; and knew forms, and 
the Records of Parliament fo well, that he was capable both of 
lengthening out, and of perplexing debates. Nothing could 
anſwer his aſpiring temper : So He and Foley joined with the 
Tories to create jealouſies, and raiſe an oppoſition : They 
ſoon grew to be able to delay matters long ; and ſet on 
foot ſome very uneaſy things, that were popular ; ſuch as the 
Bill againſt Parliament men's being in places, and that for diſ- 


ſolving the Parliament, and for having a new one every third 


car. 

That which gave them much ſtrength was, the King's cold 
and reſerved way; He took no pains to oblige thoſe that came 
to him; nor was he eaſy of acceſs ; He lived out of Town at 
Kenſington ; And his chief Confidents were Durch. He took 
no notice of the Clergy, and ſeemed to have little concern in 
the matters of the Church, or of Religion : And at this time 
ſome Atheiſts and Deiſts, as well as Socinians, were publiſhing 


Books againſt Religion in general, and more particularly againſt 
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1693 the Myſteries of our Faith. Theſe expreſſed great zeal for the 
government: which gave a handle to thoſe, who were waiting 


Affaits in 
Flanders. 


for all advantages, and were careful of increaſing and improv- 
ing them, to ſpread it all over the Nation, that the King, and 
thoſe about him, had no regard to Religion, nor to the Church 
of England. 

But now I go on to the tranſactions of this Summer : The King 
had, in his Speech to the Parliament, told them, he intended 
to land a conſiderable Army in France this year. So after the 
Seſſion, Orders were given for hiring a Fleet for Tranſports, 
with fo great a train of Artillery, that it would have ſerved an 
Army of forty thouſand men: This was very acceptable to the 


whole Nation, who loved an active War; and were very uneaſy 


to ſee ſo much money paid, and fo little done with it: But all 
this went off without any effect. The French had attempted this 
Winter the Siege of Rhinfeldt, a place of no great conſequence. 
But it lay upon the Rhine, not far from Coblentz ; And by it 
Franconia would have been open to them. They could not cut 
off the communication by the Rhine : ſo that freſh ſupplies of 
men and proviſions were every day ſent to them, by the care of the 
Landgrave of Heſſe, who managed the matter with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that after a fortnight's ſtay before it, the French were forced to 
raiſe the Siege; which was a repulſe, ſo ſeldom given them, that 
upon it ſome ſaid, they were then ſure, Louvoy was dead. The 
French had alſo made another attempt upon Huy, of a ſhorter 
continuance, but with the like ſucceſs. The Campaign was 


opened with great Pomp in Flanders : for the King of France 


came thither in perſon, accompanied by the Ladies of the Court, 
which appeared the more ridiculous, ſince there was no Queen 
at the head of them; unleſs Madam de Maintenon was to be 
taken for one, to whom reſpects were indeed paid with more 
ſubmiſſion, than is commonly done to Queens ; ſo that what 
might be wanting in the outward ceremony, was more than 
ballanced by the real authority that ſhe had. It was given out, 
that the King of France, after he had amuſed the King for ſome 
days, intended to have turned either to Bruſſels on the one 
hand, or to Liege on the other. In the mean while the French 
were working on the Dutch, by their ſecret practices, to make 
them hearken to a ſeparate Peace ; And the ill humour that had 
appeared in the Parliament of Ergland againſt them, was an ar- 
gument much made uſe of, to convince them how little ground 
they had, to truſt to their Alliance with England : So that, as 
French practices had raiſed this ill humour among us, they made 
now this uſe of it, to break our mutual confidence, and by con- 
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ſequence our Alliance with the Hates. The King made great 1693 
haſte, and brought his Army much ſooner together, than the 


French expected: He encamped at Park near Louvain; by 
which he broke all the French meaſures: for he lay equally 
well poſted to relieve Bruſſels, or Liege. It was grown the 
more neceſſary to take care of Liege; becauſe tho' the Biſhop 
was true to the Allies, yet there was a faction formed among the 
Capitulars, to offer themſelves to the French ; But the Garriſon 
adhered to the Biſhop ; And now, when ſo great an Army lay 


near them, they broke the meaſures which that faction had 


taken. The French King, ſeeing that the practices of treachery, 
on which he chiefly relied, ſucceeded ſo ill, reſolved not to ven- 


ture himſelf in any dangerous enterprize ; ſo he and the Ladies 


went back to Yer/ailles. | 


The Dauphin, with a great part of the Army, was ſent to a#.irs in 
make head againſt the Germans, who had brought an Army e Empire. 


together, commanded by the Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave 
of Heſſe, and the Prince of Baden: The Germans moved lowly, 
and were retarded by ſome diſputes about the Command: 80 
that the French came on to Heidelberg, before they were ready 
to cover it: The Town could make no long reſiſtance; But it 
was too ſoon abandoned by a timorous Governor. The French 
were not able to hinder the conjunction of the Germans, tho' 
they endeavoured it; They advanced towards them. And tho' 
the Dauphin was much ſuperior in numbers, and ſtudied to 
force them to action, yet they kept cloſe ; and he did not think 


fit to attack them in their Camp. The French raiſed great 


contributions in the Virtemberg; But no action happened on 
the Rhine all this Campaign. The French had better ſucceſs 
and leſs oppoſition in Catalonia : They took Roſes, and ad- 


vanced to Barcelona, expecting their Fleet, which was to have 


© bombarded it from the Sea, while their Army attacked it by 


Land: This put all Spain under a great conſternation ; The 
deſign of this Invaſion was, to force them to treat of a ſeparate 
Peace; while they felt themſelves fo vigorouſly attacked, and 
ſaw that they were in no condition to reſiſt. 


Affairs in Piedmont gave them a ſeaſonable relief: The Duke . 
of Savoy's motions were ſo ſlow, that it ſeemed, both fides were PI. 


reſolved to lie upon the defenſive. The French were very weak 
there, and they expected to be as weakly oppoſed. But in the 
end of July, the Duke began to move: And he obliged Cati- 
nat to retire with his ſmall Army, having made him quit ſome 
of his Poſts. And then he formed the Siege of St. Bridger, a 
fort that lay above Pignerol, and, as was believed, might com- 

mand 
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1693 mand it. After twelve days Siege, the French abandoned it, and 
he was maſter of it. But he was not furniſhed for undertaking 


- The Battle 
of Landen. 


the Siege of Pignerol: And ſo the Campaign went off in 
Marches and Countermarches : But in the end of it, Catinat, 
having increaſed his Army by ſome detachments, came up to 
the Duke of Savoy. They engaged at Orbaſſon, where the ho- 
nour of the action, but with that the greateſt loſs, fell to the 
French: for tho they carried it by their numbers, their bodies 
being leſs ſpent and fuller, yet the reſiſtance that was made, 
was ſuch, that the Duke of Savoy gained more in his reputation, 
than he ſuffered by the loſs of the day. | 
The two Armies lay long in Flanders, watching one ariother's 
motions, without coming to action. In July, Luxemburgh 
went to beſiege Huy, and carried it in two or three days. The 
King moved that way, on deſign either to raiſe the Siege, or to 
force a Battle. Thoſe in Huy did not give him time to come to 
their relief; And Luxemburgh made a feint towards Liege, which 
obliged the King to ſend ſome Battallions to at the 
Garriſon of that Place. He had alſo ſent another great detach- 
ment, commanded by the Duke of Mirtemberg, to force the 
French Lines, and to put their Country under Contribution ; 
which he executed with great ſucceſs, and raiſed above four 
millions. Zuxemburgh thought this was an advantage not to 
be loſt : So that, as ſoon as he had received Orders from the 
King of France to attack the King in his Camp, He came up 
to him near Landen, upon the River Gitte. He was about 
double the King's number, chiefly in Horſe. The King might 
have ſecured himſelf from all attacks, by paſſing the River: 
And his conduct in not doing it, was much cenſured, conſidering 
his ſtrength, and the Enemy's. He choſe rather to ſtay for them; 
But ſent away the Baggage and heavy Cannon to Mechelen; 
and ſpent the whole night in planting Batteries, and caſting up 
Retrenchments. On the twenty ninth of July, the French be- 
gan their attack, carly in the morning, and came on with great 
reſolution, tho the King's Cannon did great execution: They 
were beat off, with the loſs of many Officers in ſeveral attacks: 
Yet they came ſtill on with freſh Bodies; till at laſt, after an 
action of ſeven or eight hours continuance, they broke through, 
ina place where there was ſuch a Body of German and Spaniſh 
Horſe, that the Army on no fide was thought leſs in danger. 
Theſe Troops gave way; And fo the French carried the honour 
of the day, and were maſters both of the King's Camp and Can- 
non: But the King paſſed the river, and cut the bridges, and 
lay ſecure out of reach, He had ſupported the whole action 
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with ſo much courage, and ſo true a judgment, that it was 


triumphed at the Boyne : He charged himſelf in ſeveral places. 
Many were ſhot round about him; with the Enemies Cannon : 
One musket-ſhot carried away part of his ſcarf, and another 
went through his hat, without doing him any harm. The 
French loſt ſo many men, and ſuffered ſo much; in the ſeveral 
onſets they had made, that they were not able to purſue a Vic- 
tory, which coſt them ſo dear. We loſt in all about 700o : 
And among theſe, there was ſcarce an Officer of note ; Only 
the Count de Solms had his Leg ſhot off by a Cannon Ball, of 
which he died in a few hours. By all the accounts that came 
from France, it appeared, that the French had loſt double the 
number, with a vaſtly greater proportion of Officers. The 
King's behaviour, during the Battle, and in the retreat, was 
much magnified by the Enemy, as well as by his own fide. 
The King of France was reported to have ſaid upon it, that 


Luxemburgh's behaviour was like the Prince of Condes, but the 


King's like M. Turenne s. His Army was, in a few days, as 
ſtrong as ever, by recalling the Duke of Wirtemberg, and the 
Batallions he had ſent to Liege, and ſome other Bodies, that he 
drew out of Garriſons. And the reſt of the Campaign paſt over, 
without any other action; Only at the end of it, after the King 
had left the Army, Charleroy was beſieged by the French: 


The Country about it had been fo eat up, that it was not poſ- Cα 
— 5 the 
Yencts 


ſible to ſubſiſt an Army, that might have been brought to re- 
lieve it: The Garriſon made a brave reſiſtance, and held out 
a month; But it was taken at laſt. 


Thus the French triumphed every where: But their ſucceſſes Attempts 


made tor 2 
Peace, 


were more than ballanced by two bad harveſts, that came ſuc- 
ceſſively one after another: They had alſo ſuffered much in 
their vintage ; ſo that they had neither bread nor wine. Great 
diligence was uſed to bring in Corn from all parts; And ſtrict 
Orders were given by that Court, for regulating the price of it ; 
and for furniſhing their Markets : There was alſo a liberal 
diſtribution ordered by that King, for the relief of the poor. 
But miſery will be miſery ſtill, after all poſſible care to alleviate 
it ; Great multitudes periſhed for want, and the whole King- 
dom fell under an extream poverty : So that all the pomp of 
their Victories could not make them eaſy at home. They tried 
all poſſible methods for bringing about a general Peace; or if 
that failed, for a ſeparate Peace with ſome of the Confederates ; 


But there was no diſpoſition in any of them to hearken to it ; 


nor could they engage the Northern Crowns to offer their me- 
Vor. II. G g diations 
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th 1693 
thought, he got more honour that day, than even when he V4 
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1693 diation. Some ſteps were indeed made; for they offered to 
acknowledge the preſent Government of England: But in all 
other points, their demands were ſtill fo high, that there was 
no proſpect of a juſt Peace, till their affairs ſhould have brought 
them to an humbler poſture. | 
But while the Campaign, in all its ſcenes, was thus unequal 
> and various, the French, tho much weaker at Sea, were the 
en. moſt ſucceſsful there: And tho' we had the ſuperior ſtrength, 
we were very unproſperous; And by our ill conduct we loft 
much, both in our honour and intereſt, on that Element. The 
great difficulty that the French were under in their Marine was, 
by reaſon of their two great Ports, Breſt and Toulon ; and from 
the bringing their Fleets together, and ſending them back again. 
The danger they ran in that, and the delays that it put them 
under, were the chief occaſions of their loſſes laſt year: But 
theſe were, in a great meafure, made up to them now. We 
were ſending a very rich Fleet of Merchants Ships to the Me- 
diterranean, which was valued at many millions ; Some of theſe 
had lain ready a year and a half, waiting for a Convoy, but were 
ſtill put off by new delays; nor could they obtain one after 
Ruſſel's Victory, tho we were then Maſters at Sea. They were 
promiſed a great one in Winter. The number of the Merchant 
Ships did ftill increaſe ; fo that the Convoy, which was at firſt 
deſigned, was not thought equal to the riches of the Fleet, 
and to the danger they might run by Ships, that might be ſent 
from Toulon to intercept them. The Court of France was watch+ 
ing this carefully: A Spy among the Jacobites gave advice, that 
certain Perſons ſent from Scotland to France, to- ſhew with how 
{mall a force they might make themſelves Maſters of that King- 
dom, had hopes given them for ſome time ; Upon which ſeveral 
military men went to Lancaſhire and Northumberland, to fee 
what could be expected from thence, if commotions ſhould 
happen in Scotland: But in February the French ſaid, they could 
not do what was expected; And the Scarch Agents were told, 
that they were obliged to look after the Smirna Fleet; which 
they reckoned might be of more conſequence, than even the 
carrying Scotland could be. The Fleet was ready in February, 
But new excuſes were again made; For it was ſaid, the Convoy 
muſt be increaſed to twenty Men of War; Rook was to com- 
mand it ; A new delay was likewiſe put in, on the pretence of 
ſtaying for advice from Toulon, whether the Squadron that was 
laid up there, was to lie in the Mediterranean this year, or to 
come about to Breſt. The Merchants were very uneaſy under 
thoſe delays; ſince the charge was like to eat up the profit of 
the 
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the Voyage: But no diſpatch could be had; and very probable 1693 
reaſons were offered to juſtify every new retardment. The. 


French Fleet had gone early out of Toulon, on deſign to have 
deſtroyed the Spaniſh Fleet, which lay in the Bay of Puzzolo ; 
But they lay ſo ſafe there, that the French ſaw they could not 
ſucceed in any attempt upon them; Afterwards they ſtood off 
to the Coaſt of Catalonia, to aſſiſt their Army, which was mak- 
ing ſome Conqueſts there. Yet theſe were only feints to amuſe 
and to cover their true deſign. The Fleet at Breſt ſailed away 
from thence ſo ſuddenly, that they were neither compleatly 
manned nor victualled; And they came to Lagos Bay in Al- 
garve. Tenders were ſent after them, with the neceſſary Com- 
plement of men and proviſions; This ſudden and unprovided 
motion of the French Fleet looked, as if ſome ſecret advice had 
been ſent from England, acquainting them with our defigns. 
But at the Secretary's office, not only there was no Intelligence 
concerning their Fleet, but when a Ship came in, that brought 
the news of their having failed from Breſt, they were not be- 
lieved. Our main Fleet failed out into the Sea, for ſome leagues 
with Rook, and the Merchant Ships : And when they thought 
they were out of danger, they came back. Rook was unhappy 
in that, which, upon any other occaſion, would have been a 
great happineſs ; He had a fair and a ſtrong gale of wind; fo 
that no advice ſent after him could overtake him: Nor did he meet 
with any Ships at Sea, that could give him notice of the dan- 
ger that lay before him. He doubled the Cape of St. Vincent, 
and had almoſt fallen in with the French Fleet, before he was 
aware of it: He dreamed of no danger, but from the Toulon 
Squadron, till he took a Fire-ſhip ; The Captain whereof en- 
deavoured to deceive him, by a falſe tory, as if there had been 
only fifteen men of War lying at Lagos, that intended to join 
D'Eftrees : The Merchants were for going on, and believed 
the information; They were confirmed in this, by the diſorder 


the French ſeemed to be in; for they were cutting their cables, The 7irky 


and drawing near the Shore. The truth was, when they ſaw 
Rook's Fleet, they apprehended, by their numbers, that the sr. 
whole Fleet of _ was coming toward them : And indeed 
had they come ſo far with them, here was an occaſion offered, 
which perhaps may not be found again in an Age, of deſtroying 
their whole ſtrength at Sea. But as the French ſoon perceived 
their error, and were forming themſelves into a Line; Rook ſaw 
his error likewiſe, and ſtood out to Sea, while the Merchants 
fled, as their fears drove them; a great many of them ftick- 
ing ſtill cloſe to him: Others failed to Cadis, and ſome got to 
| Gi- 
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1693 Gibraltar : And inſtead of purſuing their Voyage, put ui 
VR there: Some Ships were burnt or ſunk, and a very ſmall 


Great Jea- 


number was taken by the French. They did not purſue Rook, 
but let him fail away to the Maderas ; And from thence he 
came, firſt to Kinſals, and then into England. The French 
tried what they could do upon Cadiz ; but found that it was 
not practicable. They came next to Gibraltar, where the Mer- 
chants ſunk their Ships, to prevent their falling into their hands: 
From thence they failed along the Coaſt of Spain, and burnt 
ſome Engliſh and Dutch Ships, that were laying at Malaga, 
Alicant, and in ſome other places. They hoped to have de- 
ſtroyed the Spaniſh Fleet; But they put in at Port Mabone, 
where they were fafe : At length, after a very glorious Cam- 
paign, the French came back to Toulon + It is certain, if Tour- 
ville had made uſe of all his advantages, and had executed the 
deſign, as well as it was projected, he might have done us much 
miſchief; Few of our Men of War, or Merchant-men, could 
have got out of his hands: The loſs fell heavieſt on the Dutch: 
The Voyage was quite loft ; And the diſgrace of it was viſible 
to the whole World, and very ſenſible to the trading part of the 
Nation, 


The appearances were ſuch, that it was generally ſurmiſed, 


loufiesof the our Counſels were betrayed. The Secretary, that attended on the 


King's Mi- 
niſtry. 


Admirals, was much ſuſpected, and charged with many things: 
But the ſuſpicions roſe high, even as to the Secretary of State's 


office. It was ſaid, that our Fleet was kept in port, till the 


French were laid in their way, and was then ordered to fail, 
that it might fall into their hands: Many particulars were laid 
together, which had ſuch colours, that it was not to be won- 
dred at, if they created jealouſy, eſpecially in minds ſufficiently 
prepared for it. Upon enquiry it appeared, that ſeveral of thoſe, 
who, for the laſt two years, were put in the ſubaltern employ- 
ments, through the Kingdom, did upon many occaſions ſhew 
a diſaffection to the Government, and talked and acted like E- 
nemies. Our want of intelligence of the motions of the French, 
while they ſeemed to know every thing that we either did, or 
deſigned to do, caſt a heavy reproach upon our Miniſters, who 
were now broke ſo in pieces, that they acted without union or 


- concert : Every one ſtudied to juſtify himfelf, and to throw the 


blame on others: A good ſhare of this was caſt on the Earl of 

IVottingham ; The Marquils of Caermartben was much ſuſpected : 

The Earl of Rocheſter began now to have great credit with the 

Queen ; and ſcemed to be ſo violently ſet againſt the Whigs, 

that they looked for dreadful things from him, if he came again 
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to govern : For, being naturally warm, and apt, to heat him- 1693 
{elf in company, he broke out into Sallies, which were carried VV 
about, and began to create jealouſies, even of the Queen her 
ſelf. | R 
I was in ſome ſort anſwerable for this: For, when the Queen 
came into England, ſhe was ſo poſſeſſed againſt him, that he 
tried all his Friends and Intereſt in the Court, to be admitted 
to clear himſelf, and to recover her favour, but all in vain; for 
they found her ſo alienated from him, that no perſon would un- 
dertake it. Upon that, he addreſſed himſelf to me: I thought 
that, if he came into the ſervice of the Government, his relation 
to the Queen would make him firm and zealous for it : And 
I ſerved him ſo effectually, that the Queen laid aſide all her re- 
ſentments, and admitted him, by degrees, into a high meaſure of 
favour and confidence. I quickly ſaw my error: And he took 
ins to convince me effectually of it: For he was no ſooner 
poſſeſſed of her favour, than he went into an intereſt, very dit- 
ferent from what I believed he would have purſued. He talked 
againſt all favour to Diſſenters, and for ſetting up the notions of 
Perſecution and Violence, which he had ſo much promoted in 
King Cbarless time, and profeſſed himſelf an enemy to the 
preſent Biſhops, and to the methods they were taking, of preach- 
ing and viſiting their Dioceſes, of obliging the Clergy to attend 
more carefully to their Functions, and of endeavouring to gain 
the Diſſenters by gentle and calm methods. | 
The King had left the matters of the Church wholly in the TheState ot 
Queen's hands. He found he could not reſiſt Importunities, CG 
which were not only vexatious to him, but had drawn prefer- 
ments from him, which he came ſoon to ſee were ill beſtowed : 
So he devolved that care upon the Queen, which ſhe managed 
with ſtrict and religious prudence : She declared openly againſt 
the preferring of thoſe, who put in for themſelves ; and took 
care to inform herſelf particularly of the merits of ſuch of the 
Clergy, as were not ſo much as known at Court, nor uſing any 
methods to get themſelves recommended: So that we had rea- 
ſon to hope; that, if this courſe ſhould be long continued, it would 
produce a great change in the Church, and in the temper of the 
Clergy. She conſulted chiefly with the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, whom ſhe favoured and ſupported in a moſt particular 
manner. She ſaw what need there was of it: For a party was 
formed againſt him, who ſet themſelves to cenſure every thing 
he did. It was a melancholy thing to conſider that, tho' we 
never ſaw an Archbiſhop before him, apply himſelf fo entirely, 
without partiality or biaſs, to all the concerns of the Church and 
Vor, II. H h | Re- 
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1693 Religion, as he did; and that the Queen's heart was ſet on 
promoting them, yet ſuch an evil ſpirit ſhould ſeem to be let 
looſe upon the Clergy. They complained of every thing that 
was done, if it was not in their own way : And the Archbiſhop 
bore the blame of all. He did not enter into any cloſe corre- 
ſpondence, or the concerting meaſures with the Miniſtry, but lived 
much abſtracted from them: So they ſtudied to depreſs him 
all they could. This made a great impreſſion upon him. He 
grew very uneaſy in his great Poſt : We were all ſoon convinced, 
that there was a fort of Clergymen among us, that would never 
be ſatisfied, as long as the Toleration was continued: And they 
ſeemed reſolved to give it out, that the Church was in danger, 
till a proſecution of Diſſenters ſhould be again ſet on foot: Nor 
could they look at a man with patience, or ſpeak of him with 
temper, who did not agree with them in theſe things. The Bi- 
ſhops fell under the diſpleaſure of the Whigs, by the methods 
they took, not only of protecting, but of preferring ſome of theſe 
men, hoping by that means both to have ſoftned them, and 
their friends : But they took their preferments, as the rewards 
that they ſuppoſed were due to their merit; and they employed 
the credit and authority which their preferments brought them, 
wholly againſt thoſe to whom they owed them. The Whigs 
were much turned againſt the King ; and were not pleaſed with 
thoſe who had left them, when they were ſo violent in the begin- 
ning of this Reign: And it was a hard thing, in ſuch a divided 
time, to refolve to be of no party, ſince men of that temper are 
puſhed at by many, and protected by no fide. Of this we had 
many inſtances at that time: And I myſelf had ſome very ſen- 
{ible ones: but they are too inconſiderable to be mentioned. 
In this bad ſtate we were, when a Seſſion of Parliament came on 
with great apprehenſions, occaſioned by our ill ſucceſs, and by 
the King's temper, which he could no way conſtrain, or render 
more complaiſant, but chiefly from the diſpoſition of mens 
minds, which was practiſed on with great induſtry, by the ene- 
| mies of the Government, who were driving on Jealouſies daily. 
Affairs in A Parliament had been ſummoned in Ireland by the Lord 
Sidney; But they met full of diſcontent, and were diſpoſed to 
find fault with every thing : And there was too much matter to 
work upon; for the Lord Lieutenant was apt to excuſe or juſtify 
thoſe, who had the addreſs to infinuate themſelves into his fa- 
vour : So that they were diſmiſſed, before they brought their 
Bills to perfection. The Engliſh in Ireland thought the Go- 
vernment favoured the IJriſb too much; ſome ſaid, this was the 
effect of Bribery, whereas others thought, it was neceflary to 
1 keep 
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the Iriſh was indeed in ſome ſort neceſſary, to keep them from 
breaking out, or from running over to the French : But it was 
very plain, that the 1rifþ were Jriſb ſtill, enemies to the Engliſh 
Nation, and to the preſent Government: So that all kindneſs 
ſhewed them, beyond what was due in ſtrict juſtice, was the 
cheriſhing an inveterate enemy. There were alſo great com- 
plaints of an ill Adminiſtration, chiefly in the Revenue, in the 
pay of the Army, and in the embezzelling of Stores. Of theſe, 
much noiſe was made in England, which drew Addrefles from 
both Houſes of Parliament to the King, which were very invi- 
diouſly penned : Every particular being ſeverely aggravated. 80 
the King called back the Lord Sidney, and put the Government 
of Ireland, into three Lords Juſtices ; Lord Capel, Brother to the 
Earl of Eſſex, Sir Cyril Wyche, and Mr. Duncomb. When 
they were {ent from Court, the Queen did very earneſtly re- 
commend to their care, the reforming of many diſorders, that 
were prevailing in that Kingdom : For, neither had the late 
deſtructive War, out of which they were but beginning to re- 
cover themſelves, nor their poverty, produced thoſe effects, that 
might have been well expected. 


The ſtate of Ireland leads me to inſert here a very particular TheQueen's 


inſtance of the Queen's pious care, in the diſpoſing of Biſhopricks : 


Lord Sidney was ſo far engaged in the intereſt of a great Fa- D«ſigns. 


mily of Ireland, that he was too eaſily wrought on, to recom- 
mend a Branch of it to a vacant See. The repreſentation was 
made with an undue character of the perſon : So the Queen 
granted it. But when ſhe underſtood, that he lay under a very 
bad character, ſhe wrote a letter, in her own hand, to Lord 
Sidney, letting him know what ſhe had heard, and ordered 
him to call for ſix Iriſb Biſhops, whom ſhe named to him, and 
to require them to certify to her their opinion of that perſon : 
They all agreed, that he laboured under an ill fame: And, till that 
was examined into, they did not think it proper to promote 


him; fo that matter was let fall. I do not name the perſon ; 


for I intend not to leave a blemiſh on him : But ſet this down 
as an Example, fit to be imitated by Chriſtian Princes. 

Another effe& of the Queen's pious care of the Souls of her 
people was finiſhed this year, after it had been much oppoſed, 
and long ſtopped. Mr. Blair, a very worthy man, came over 
from Virginia, with a propoſition for erecting a College there. 
In order to which, he had ſet on foot a voluntary Subſcription, 
which aroſe to a great Sum: And he found out ſome anc 
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keep them ſafe from the proſecutions of the Engliſh, who hated 1693 
them, and were much ſharpned againſt them. The protecting 
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1693 of the Revenue there, that went all into private hands, without 
being brought into any publick account, with which a Free- 
School and College might be well endowed. The Eugliſb born 

there were, as he ſaid, capable of every thing, if they were pro- 

vided with the means of a good education; And a foundation 

of this kind in Virginia, that lay in the middle, between our 
Southern and Northern Plantations, might be a common Nur- 

ſery to them all; and put the people born there, in a way of 

further improvement. Thoſe concerned in the management of 

the Plantations, had made ſuch advantages of thoſe particulars, 

out of which the Endowment was to be raiſed, that all poſſible 
objections were made to the Project, as a deſign that would 

take our Planters off from their mechanical employments, and 

make them grow too knowing, to be obedient and ſubmiſſive. 

The Queen was ſo well pleaſed with the deſign, as apprehend- 

ing the very good effects it might have, that no objection a- 

gainſt it could move her: She hoped, it might be a means of 
improving her own people, and of preparing ſome to propagate 

the Goſpel among the Natives; And therefore, as ſhe eſpouſed 
the matter with a particular zeal, ſo the King did very readily 

concur with her in it. The Endowment was fixed, and the 
Patent was paſſed for the College, called from the Founders, 
the William and Mary College. 

Aﬀzirsin Affairs in Scotland grew more and more out of joint. Many 
roc, whom the King had truſted in the Miniſtry there, were thought =_ 
enemies to Him and his Government; and ſome took ſo little 4 
care to conceal their inclinations, that, when an Invaſion was I 

looked for, they ſeemed reſolved to join in it. They were taken 

out of a Plot, which was managed by perſwading many to take 

Oaths to the Government, on deſign to betray it; and were 

now truſted with the moſt important Poſts. The Presbyterians 

began to ſee their error, in driving matters ſo far, and in provok- 

ing the King ſo much; And they ſeemed deſirous to recover 

his favour, and to manage their matters with more temper. The 

King came likewiſe to ſee, that he had been a little too ſudden 

in truſting ſome, who did not deſerve his confidence. Duke 
Hamilton had for ſome years withdrawn from buſineſs ; But he 

was now prevailed with to return to Council ; Many Letters were 
intercepted between France and Scotland: In thoſe from Scot- 

land, the eaſineſs of engaging that Nation was often repeated, 

if no time were loft; It ſeemed therefore neceſſary to bring that 
Kingdom into a better ſtate. 2 

A Scion of A Seſſion of Parliament was held there, to which Duke Ha- 
ther, —Y77117072 was lent as the King's Commiſſioner ; The Supplies that 
were 
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were asked were granted; And now the whole Presbyterian 1693 
Party was again entire in the King's Intereſt; The matters of the 


Church were brought to more temper, than was expected: The 
Epiſcopal Clergy had more moderate terms offered them; They 
were only required to make an Addreſs to the General Aſſembly, 
offering to ſubſcribe to a Confeſſion of Faith, and to ackriow- 
ode de deen to be the only Government of that Church, 
with a promiſe to ſubmit to it; upon which, within a fortnight 
after they did that, if no matter of ſcandal was objected to 
them, the Aſſembly was either to receive them into the Govern- 
ment of the Church ; or, if they could not be brought to that, 
the King was to take them into his protection, and maintain 
them in their Churches, without any dependance on the Preſ- 
bytery. This was a ſtrain of Moderation, that the Presbyterians 
were not eaſily brought to; A Subſcription that owned Presby- 
tery to be the only Legal Government of that Church, without 
owning any Divine Right in it, was far below their uſual pre- 
tenſions. And this Act veſted the King with an authority, very 
like that which they were wont to condemn as Eraſtianiſim. 
Another act was alſo paſſed, requiring all in any Office in Church 
or State, to take, beſides the Oath of Allegiance, a Declaration 
called the Aſſurance, owning the King and Queen to be their 
rightful and lawful Sovereigns, and promiſing Fidelity to them 
againft King James, and all his Adherents. The Council was 
alſo impowered to tender theſe, as they ſhould ſee cauſe for it, 
and to fine and impriſon ſuch as ſhould refuſe them. When the 
Seſſion was near an end, Nevil Payne was brought before the 
Parliament, to be examined, upon the many Letters that had 
been intercepted. There was a full evidence againſt him in 
many of his own Letters; But he ſent word to ſeveral of the 
Lords, in particular to Duke Hamilton, that as long as his Life 
was his own, he would accuſe none: But he was reſolved he 
would not die; and he could diſcover enough to deſerve his 
pardon. This ſtruck ſuch terror into many of them, whoſe 
Sons or near Relations had been concerned with him, that he 
moving for a delay, on a pretence of ſome witneſſes that were 
not then at hand, a time was given him beyond the continu- 
ance of the Seſſion ; ſo he eſcaped, and that enquiry was ſtifled : 
The Seſſion ended calmly. But the King ſeemed to have for- 
got Scotland ſo entirely, that he let three months go over, before 
he took notice of any of their Petitions: And, tho' he had 
asked, and had Supplies for an Augmentation of Forces; and 
many had been gained to conſent to the Tax, by the hope of 
Commiſſions in the Troops, that were to be levied ; yet the 
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1693 King did not raiſe any new ones, but raiſed the Supply, and 
applied it to other uſes: This began again to raife an ill humour, 
that had been almoſt quite laid down, in the whole courſe of this 
Seſſion, which was thought a reconciling One. The Clergy let 
the day prefixed, for making their ſubmiſſion to the Aſſembly, 
lip, and did not take the Oaths; ſo they could claim no Bene- 
fit by the Act, that had been carried in their favour, not without 
ſome difficulty. And the Law, that was intended to fave them, 
did now expoſe them to ruine; fince by it, they, not taking the 
Oaths, had loſt their Legal Rights to their Benefices. Yet they 
were ſuffered to continue in them, and were put in hope, that 
the King would protect them, tho it was now againſt Law. 
They were alſo made to believe, that the King did not defire 
that they ſhould take the Oaths, or make any fabmiſſion to 
Presbytery: And it is certain, that no publick ſignification of 
the King's mind was made to them; ſo they were eaſily impoſ- 
ed on by ſurmizes and whiſpers ; upon this the diſtractions grew 
up afreſh. Many concluded there, as well as in England, that 
the King's heart led him till to court his Enemies, even after all 
the manifeſt reaſons he had to conclude, that the ſteps they 
made towards him were only feign d Submiſhons, to gain ſuch 
a Confidence, as might put it in their power to deliver him 
up. 
The Earl of Middletoun went over to France, in the begin- 
Ear ning of this Year: And it was believed, he was ſent by a great 
wenr to. body among us, with a Propoſition, which, had he had the af- 
e, ſurance to have made, and they the wiſdom to have accepted, 
might have much increaſed our Factions and Jealouſies. It 
was, that King James ſhould offer to reſign his Title in fa- 
vour of his Son, and likewiſe to ſend him to be bred in Eng- 
land, under the direction of a Parliament, till he ſhould be of 
Age; But I could never hear that he ventured on this advice ; 
in another he ſucceeded better. When King James thought the 
Invaſion from Normandy, the former Year, was ſo well laid, 
that he ſeemed not to apprehend it could miſcarry, he had pre- 
pared a Declaration, of which ſome Copies came over. He 
promiſed nothing in it, and pardoned no body by it. But he 
ipoke in the ſtile of a Conquerour, who thought he was Ma- 
ſter, and therefore would limit himſelf by no promiſes, but ſuch 
as were conceived in general words, which might be afterwards 
expounded at pleaſure. This was much blamed, even by his own 
party, who thought that they themſelves were not enough ſe- 
cured by ſo looſe a Declaration: fo the Earl of Middleton, upon 
his going over, procured one of another ftrain, which, as far as 
| Words 
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Words could go, gave all content: For he promiſed every thing, 1693 
and pardoned all perſons. His Party got this into their hands RI 
I faw a Copy of it, and they waited for a fit occaſion to pub- 
liſh it to the Nation. | 

We were alſo at this time alarmed with a Negotiation, that the 4c nuke 
Court of France was ſetting on Foot at Madrid: They offered of 45 ok 
to reſtore to the Crown of Spain all that had been taken from $-a»iarss. 
it, ſince the Peace of Munſter, on condition that the Duke of 
Anjou ſhould be declared the Heir of that Crown, in default of 
Iflue by the King: The Grandees of Spain, who are bred up to 
a diſregard} and contempt of all the World beſides themſelves, 
were inclinable to entertain this Propoſition ; tho' they ſaw that 
by ſo doing, they muſt loſe the Houſe of Auſtria, the Elector 
of Bavaria, and many of their other Allies. But the King 
himſelf, weak as he was, ſtood firm and intractable ; and ſeem- 
ed to be as much ſet on watching their conduct, as a man 
of his low Genius could poſſibly be. He reſolved to adhere to 
the Alliance, and to carry on the War; tho' he could do little 
more than barely reſolve on it. The Spaniards thought of 
nothing, but their Intrigues at Madrid; And for the manage- 
ment of the War, and all their affairs, they left the care of that 
to their Stars, and to their Allies. | 

The King came over to England in November; He faw the The nuke 
neceſſity of changing both his Meaſures and his Miniſters ; He of lee 
expreſſed his diſlike of the whole conduct at Sea; and named 42 
Ruſſel for the Command of the Fleet next Year : He diſmiſſed Stat. 
the Earl of Mottingbam, and would immediately have brought 
the Earl of Shrewsbury again into the Miniſtry : But when that 
Lord came to him, he thought the King's Inclinations were ſtill 
the fame, that they had been for ſome Years, and that the turn, 
which he was now making, was not from choice, but force ; So 
that went off; and the Earl of Shrewsbury went into the Coun- 
try : Yet the King ſoon after ſent for him, and gave him ſuch 
aſſurances, that he was again made Secretary of State, to the 
general ſatisfaction of the Whigs. But the perſon, that had the 
King's Confidence to the higheſt degree, was the Earl of Sun- 
derland, who, by his long experience and his knowledge of men 
and things, had gained an aſcendant over him, and had more 
credit with him, than any Engliſhman ever had: He had 
brought the King to this Change of Councils, by the proſpect 
he gave him of the ill condition his affairs were in, if he did 
not entirely both truſt and fatisfy thoſe, who, in the preſent 
conjuntture, were the only party, that both could and would 
ſapport him. It was faid, that the true ſecret of this change of 


meaſures 
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693 meaſures was, that the Tories ſignified to the King plainly, that 
they could carry on the War no longer, and that therefore he 
muſt accept of ſuch a Peace, as could be had: This was the 
moſt pernicious thing that could be thought on, and the moſt 
contrary to the King's notions and deſigns; but they being po- 
ſitive, he was forced to change hands, and to turn to the other 
Party ; So the Whigs were now in favour again, and every thing 
was done that was like to put them in good humour. The 
Commiſſion of the Lieutenancy for the City of London, on 
which they had ſet their hearts, much more perhaps than it 
deſerved, was ſo altered, that the Whigs were the ſuperior 
number; and all other Commiſſions over England were much 
changed. They were alſo brought into many places of Truſt 
and Profit; So that the King put his affairs chiefly into their 
hands: Yet ſo, that no Tory, who had expreſſed zeal or afte- 
ction for the Government, was turned out. Upon this, the 
Whigs expreſt new zeal, and confidence in the King. All the 
Money that was asked, for the next Year's expence, was granted 
very readily. 
A Bank Among other Funds that were created, One was for conſti- 
crected. tuting a Bank, which occaſioned great debates: Some thought 
a Bank would grow to be a Monopoly. All the Money of 
England would come into their hands; And they would in a 
few years become the Maſters of the Stock and Wealth of the 
Nation. Others argued for it : That the credit it would have, 
muſt increaſe Trade and the circulation of Money, at leaft in 
Bank Notes. It was viſible, that all the Enemies of the Go- 
vernment ſet themſelves againſt it, with ſuch a vehemence of 
zeal, that this alone convinced all people, that they ſaw the 
ſtrength that our affairs would receive from it. I had heard 
the Dutch often reckon up the great advantages they had from 
their Banks; And they concluded that, as long as England con- 
tinued jealous of the Government, a Bank could never be ſettled 
among us, nor gain credit enough to ſupport itſelf: And upon 
that, they judged that the ſuperiority in Trade muſt ſtill lie on 
their ſide. This, with all the other remote Funds that were 
created, had another good effect: It engaged all thoſe, who 
were concerned in them, to be, upon the account of their own 
Intereſt, zealous for maintaining the Government ; fince it was I 
not to be doubted, but that a Revolution would have ſwept all . 
theſe away. The advantages that the King, and all concerned : 
in Tallies, had from the Bank, were ſoon ſo ſenſibly felt, that 
all people ſaw into the ſecret reaſons, that made the Enemies of 
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the Conſtitution ſet themſelves with ſo much earneſtneſs againſt 1693 


It, 


lation to the Smirna Fleet, took up much time, and held long: 


The enquiry into the conduct at Sea, particularly, with re- The Con- 


Great exceptions were taken to the many delays; by which it mined. 


ſeemed a train was laid, that they ſhould not get out of our 
Ports, till the French were ready to lie in their way, and inter- 
cept them ; Our want of Intelligence was much complained of : 
The Inſtructions that the Admirals, who commanded the Fleet, 
had received from the Cabinet Council, were thought ill given, 
and yet worſe executed; Their Orders ſeem d weakly drawn, 
ambiguous, and defective: Nor had they ſhewed any zeal in 
doing more, than ſtrictly to obey ſuch orders: They had very 
cautiouſly kept within them, and had been very careful never 
to exceed them in a tittle: They had uſed no diligence to get 
certain information, concerning the French Fleet, whether it 
was ſtill in Breſt, or had failed out; But in that important 
matter, they had truſted general and uncertain reports too 
eaſily : Nor had they failed with Rook, till he was paſt danger. 
To all this their anſwer was, that they had obſerved their Or- 
ders; They had reaſon to think, the French were ſtill in Breſt; 
that therefore it was not ſafe to fail too far from the Coaſt of 
England, when they had (as they underſtood ) ground to be- 
lieve, that they had left behind them a great Naval force, which 
might make an impreſſion on our Coaſt, when they were at too 
great a diſtance from it; The getting certain Intelligence from 
Breſt, was repreſented as impracticable. They had many ſpe- 
cious things to fay in their own defence, and many friends to 
ſupport them; For it was now the buſineſs of one party to ac- 
cuſe, and of another to juſtifie that conduct. In concluſion, 
there was not ground ſufficient to condemn the Admirals; as 
they had followed their Inſtructions : So a Vote paſſed in their 
favour. The reſt of the buſineſs of the Seſſion was managed 
both with dexterity and ſucceſs: All ended well, tho' a little too 
late: for the Seſſion was not finiſhed before the end of April. 
Prince Lewis of Baden came this Winter to concert meaſures 
with the King: He ſtayed above two Months in England, and 
was treated with very ſingular reſpects, and at a great expence. 


The Tories began in this Seſſion, to obſtruct the King's Mea- 1694 
ſures more openly than before; The Earls of Rocheſter and Mot 
tingbam did it in the Houſe of Lords, with a peculiar edge and The Go- 


violence: They ſaw how great a reputation, the fair Admini- 
ſtration of Tuſt 
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1694 Equity, which appeared in the whole proceedings of the Couri 
of Chancery, gave the Government; therefore they took all 
occaſions, that gave them any handle to reflect on theſe. We 
had many fad declamations, ſetting forth the Miſery the Nation 
was under, in ſo tragical a ſtrain, that thoſe who thought it 
was quite otherwiſe with us, and that under all our taxes and 
loſſes, there was a viſible encreaſe of the Wealth of the Nation, 
could not hear all this without ſome Indignation. 
Th-Biſops The Biſhops had their ſhare of ill humour vented againſt 
orc heavily them; It was viſible to the whole Nation, that there was ano- 
ther face of ſtrictneſs, of humility and charity among them, 
than had been ordinarily obſerved before: They viſited their 
Dioceſes more; They confirmed and preached oftner, than any 
who had in our memory gone before them; They took more 
care in examining thoſe whom they Ordained, and in looking 
into the behaviour of their Clergy, than had been formerly 
ractiſed; But they were faithful to the Government, and zea- 
lous for it; They were gentle to the Diſſenters, and did not rail 
at them, nor ſeem uneaſy at the Toleration. This was thought 
ſuch a heincus matter, that all their other diligence was de- 
ſpiſed ; And they were repreſented as men, who deſigned to un- 
dermine the Church, and to betray it. 
Nebates Of this, I will give one Inſtance; The matter was of great 
— importance; and it occaſioned great and long Debates in this, 
and in the former Seſſion of Parliament: It related to the Duke 
of Norfolk, who had proved his Wife guilty of Adultery, and 
did move for an Act of Parliament, diſſolving his Marriage, and 
allowing him to marry again: In the later Ages of Popery, 
when Marriage was reckoned among the Sacraments, an opinion 
grew to be received, that Adultery did not break the Bond, 
and that it could only entitle to a ſeparation, but not ſuch a diſ- 
ſolution of the Marriage, as gave the party, that was injured, a 
right to marry again: This became the Rule of the Spiritual 
Courts; tho' there was no Definition made about it, before the 
Council of Trent. At the time of the Reformation, a ſuit of 
this nature was proſecuted by the Marquiſs of Merthamptom: 
The Marriage was diſſolved, and he married a ſecond time; 
But he found it neceſſary to move for an Act of Parliament, 
to confirm this ſubſequent Marriage : In the Reformation of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws, that was prepared by Cranmer and others, 
in King Edward's time, a Rule was laid down, allowing of a 
ſecond Marriage, upon a Divorce for Adultery. This matter 
had lain aſleep above an hundred years, till the preſent Duke of 
Rutland, then Lord Roos, moved for the like liberty. At that 


time 
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ment was at full liberty, to make what Laws they pleaſed ; And 
moſt of King Charles's Courtiers applauded this, hoping by this 
doctrine, that the King might be divorced from the Queen. 
The greater part of the Biſhops, apprehending the conſequence 
that Lord Roos's Act might have, oppoſed every ſtep that was 
made in it; tho many of them were perſuaded, that in the 
caſe of Adultery, when it was fully proved, a ſecond Marriage 
might be allowed. In the Duke of Worfoll's caſe, as the Lady 
was a Papiſt, and a buſy Jacobite, ſo a great Party appeared for 
her. All that favoured the Jacobites, and thoſe who were 
thought engaged in lewd Practices, eſpouſed her concern with 
a zeal that did themſelves little honour. Their number was 
ſuch, that no progreſs could be made in the Bill, though 
the proofs were but too full, and too plain. But the main 


queſtion was, whether, ſuppoſing the matter fully proved, the 


Duke of Norfolk ſhould be allowed a ſecond Marriage: The 
Biſhops were deſired to deliver their opinions, with their rea- 
ſons : All thoſe, who had been made during the preſent Reign, 
were of opinion, that a ſecond Marriage. in that caſe was law- 
ful, and conformable, both to the Words of the Goſpel, and to 
the Doctrine of the Primitive Church; and that the contrary 
opinion was ſtarted in the late and dark Ages : But all the Bi- 
ſhops, that had been made by the two former Kings, were of 
another opinion; tho' ſome of them could not well tell why 
they were ſo. Here was a colour for men, who looked at 
things ſuperficially, to obſerve that there was a difference of 
opinion, between the laſt made Biſhops, and thoſe of an elder 
ſtanding : from which they inferred, that we were departing 
from the received Doctrine of our Church; and upon that 
topick, the Earl of Rocheſter charged us very vehemently. The 
Bill was let fall at this time; Nor was the Diſpute kept up, for 
no Books were writ on the ſubject of either fide. 


The King went beyond Sea in May; And the Campaign was The Cam- 
opened ſoon after: The Armies of both ſides came very near 2777775 


one another: The King commanded that of the Confederates, 
as the Dauphin did the French : They lay between Bruſſels 
and Leige; And it was given out, that they intended to be- 
ſiege Maſtricbht; The King moved toward Namur, that he 
might either cut off their proviſions, or force them to fight ; 
But they were reſolved to avoid a Battle : So they retired like- 
wiſe, and the Campaign paſt over in the ordinary manner ; 
both of them moving, and watching one another. The King 

ent 


time a ſceptical and libertine ſpirit prevailed, fo that ſome began 1 694. 
to treat Marriage, only as a Civil Contract, in which the Parlia- - 
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ſent a great Detachment to break into the French Countrey at 


“Pont Eſperies : But tho the Body he ſent had made a great ad- 


And in 
Catalonia. 


vance, before the French knew any thing of their march, yet 
they ſent away their Cavalry with ſo much haſt, and in ſo con- 
tinued a march, that they+ were poſſeſſed of the Paſs before the 
Body, the King had ſent, could reach it; whereby they gained 
their point, tho' their Cavalry ſuffered much. This deſign 
failing, the King, ſent another Body towards Huy, who took 
it in a few days: It was become more neceſfary to do this, for 
the covering of Liege, which was now much broken into faction; 
Their Biſhop was dead, and there was a great diviſion in the 
Chapter: Some were for the Elector of Cologne, and others were 
for the Elector Palatine's Brother: But that for the Elector of 


Cologne was the ſtronger party, and the Court of Rome judged 


in their favour. The differences between that Court, and that 
of Verſailles, were now ſo far made up, that the Bulls for the 
Biſhops, whom the King had named to the vacant Sees, were 
granted, upon the ſubmiſſion of all thoſe, who had been con- 
cerned in the Articles of 1682. Yet after all that Reconciliation, 
the real Inclinations of the Court of Rome lay ſtill towards the 
Confederates: The Alliance that France was in with the Turk, was 
a thing of an odious ſound at Rome. The taking of Huy cover- 
ed Liege; So that they were both ſafer and quieter. The Confe- 
derates, eſpecially the Engliſh and the Dutch, grew weary of keep- 
ing up vaſt Armies, that did nothing elle, but lay for ſome Months 
advantageouſly poſted, in view of the Enemy, without any Action. 

On the Rhine, things went much in the uſual manner; only 
at the end of the Campaign, the Prince of Baden paſſed the 
Rhine, and raiſed great Contributions in Al/ace, which the 
French ſuffered him to do, rather than hazard a Battle. There 
was nothing of any importance done on either fide in Pied- 
Mont; Only there appeared to be ſome ſecret management be- 
tween the Court of France, and that of Turin, in order to a 
Peace: It was chiefly negotiated at Rome, but was all the while 
denied by the Duke of Savoy. 

In Catalonia, the Spaniards were beat off from ſome Poſts, 
and Gironne was taken ; nor was Barcelona in any condition to 
have reſiſted, if the French had ſet down before it. The Court 
of Madrid felt their weakneſs, and ſaw their danger fo viſibly, that 
they were forced to implore the Protection of the Engliſh Fleet: 
The French had carried the beſt part of their Naval Force into 
the Mediterranean, and had reſolved to attack Barcelona, both 
by Sea and Land, at the fame time: And, upon their ſucceſs 
there, to have gone round Spain, deſtroying their Coaſt every 

where, 
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where. All this was intended to force them to accept the offers 
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the French were willing to make them; But to prevent this, LENNY 


Ruſſel was ordered to fail into the Mediterranean, with a Fleet 
of threeſcore great Ships: He was ſo long ſtopt in his Voyage 
by contrary Winds, that the French, if they had purſued their 
advantages, might have finiſhed the Conqueſt of Catalonia; But 
they reſolved not to hazard their Fleet; So it was brought back 
to Toulon, long before Ruſſe! could get into the Mediterranean, 
which was now left entirely to him. But it was thought, that 
the French intended to make a ſecond Attempt, in the end of 
the year, aſſoon as he ſhould fail back to England : So it was 
propoſed, that he might he at Cadiz all the winter. This was 
an affair of that importance, that it was long and much de- 
bated; before it was reſolved on. It was thought a dangerous 
thing, to expoſe the beſt part of our Fleet, ſo much as it muſt 


Stores and Proviſions might eaſily be intercepted: And indeed, 
the Ships were ſo low in their Proviſions, when they came 
back to Cadiz (the Veſſels that were ordered to carry them, 
having been ſtopt four months in the Channel by contrary 
winds) that our Fleet had not then above a fortnight's Victuals 
on Board : Yet when the whole matter was thoroughly canvaſt, 
it was agreed, that our Ships might both lie ſafe, and be well 
careened at Cadiz ; 85 Nor was the difference in the expence, be- 
tween their lying there, and in our own Ports, conſiderable. 
By our lying there, the French were ſhut within the Mediter- 
ranean ; ſo that the Ocean and their Coaſts were left open to us. 
They were in effect ſhut up within Toulon; for they, having no 
other Port in thoſe Seas but that, reſolved not to venture abroad ; 
So that now we were Maſters of the Seas every where. Theſe 
conſiderations, determined the King to ſend Orders to Ruſſel, 
to lie all the winter at Cadiz; which produced very good ef- 
fects; The Yenetians and the Great Duke had not thought fit 
to own the King till then: A great Fleet of Stores — Am- 
munition, with all other proviſions for the next Campaign, came 
ſafe to Cadiz : and ſome clean Men of War were {ent out, in 
exchange for others, which were ordered home. 

But while we were very fortunate in our main Fleet, we 
had not the hke good ſucceſs, in an attempt that was made 
on Camaret, a {mall neck of Land that lies in the mouth of the 
River of Breſt, and would have commanded that River, if we 
could have made our ſelves Maſters of it. Talmaſh had form- 
ed the deſign of ſeizing on it; He had taken care to be well 


informed of every thing relating to it; 6000 Men ſeemed to 
Vol. II. | L I be 


Our Fleet 
lay at Ca- 


be, while it lay at ſo great a diſtance from us, that Convoys of 4. 


A defign on 
Ca mar et. 
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be more than were neceflary for taking and keeping it: The 
defign, and the preparations for it, were kept ſo ſecret, that 
there was not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the Project, till the hiring 
Tranſport Ships diſcovered it. A propoſition had been made 
of this two years before to the Earl of Mottingham ; who, a- 
mong other things, charged Ruſſe with it, that this had been 


laid before him, by men that came from thence, but that he 


had neglected it: Whether the French apprehended the deſign 
from that motion, or whether it was now betrayed to them, by 
ſome of thoſe who were in the ſecret, I know not: It is cer- 
tain, that they had ſuch timely knowledge of it, as put them 
on their guard, The Preparations were not quite ready, by 
the day that was ſettled : And, when all was ready, they were 
ſtopt by a weſterly wind for ſome time: So that they came 
thither, a month later than was intended. They found the place 
was well fortified by many Batteries, that were raiſed in diffe- 
rent Lines upon the Rocks, that lay over the place of Deſcent : 
And great numbers were there ready to diſpute their landing. 
When our Fleet came ſo near as to ſee all this, the Council 
of Officers were all againſt making the attempt; But Talmaſh 
had ſet his heart ſo much upon it, that he could not be di- 
verted from it : 

| He fancied, the men they ſaw were only a Rabble brought 
together to make a ſhow, tho” it appeared very evidently, that 
there were regular bodies among them, and that their numbers 
were double to his. He began with a landing of fix hundred 
men, and put himſelf at the head of them ; the men followed him 
with great courage; But they were ſo expoſed to the Enemies 
Fire, and could do them fo little harm, that it quickly appear- 
ed, it was needleſly throwing away the lives of brave men, to 
pei ſiſt longer in ſo deſperate an undertaking. The greateſt 
part of thoſe who landed, were killed, or taken priſon- 
ers; And not above an hundred of them came back. Tal- 
maſh himſelf was ſhot in the thigh, of which he died in a few 
days, and was much lamented ; For he was a brave and ge- 
nerous man, and a good Officer, very fit to animate and en- 
courage inferior Officers and Soldiers; But he was much too 
apt to be diſcontented, and to turn mutinous ; fo that upon the 
whole, he was one of thoſe dangerous men, that are capable 
of doing as much miſchief, as good ſervice. Thus that De- 
ſign miſcarried, which, if it had been undertaken at any time, 
before the French were ſo well prepared to receive us, might 


have ſucceeded ; And muſt have had great effects. 
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Our Fleet came back to Plymouth ; and after they had ſet the 


Land Forces aſhore, being well furniſhed with Bomb: veſſels and +> © 
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Ammunition, they were ordered to try what could be done on Tic F--»ch 
the French Coaſt ; They lay firſt before Dieppe, and burnt it dd“ 


almoſt entirely to the ground; They went next to Havre de 
Grace, and deſtroyed a great part of that Town : Dunkirk was 
the place of the greateſt Importance : So that attempt was lon 

purſued in ſeveral ways; But none of them ſucceeded. Theſe 
Bombardings of the French Towns ſoon ſpread a Terror, a- 
mong all that lived near the Coaſt ; Batteries were every where 
raiſed, and the people were brought out to defend their Coun- 
try; But they could do us no hurt, while our Bombs at a 
mile's diſtance did great execution: The action ſeemed inhu- 
man ; But the French, who had bombarded Genoa, without a 
previous Declaration of War, and who had fo often put whole 
Countries under Military Execution, even after they had paid 
the Contributions, that had been laid on them (for which they 
had protection given them) had no reaſon to complain of this 


way of carrying on the War, which they themſelves had firſt 


begun. 


batrded. 


The Campaign ended every where, to the advantage of the Agi in 


Confederates, tho no fignal ſucceſſes had happened to their 
Arms; And this new ſcene of action at Sea raiſed the hearts of 
our people, as much as it ſunk our Enemies. The War in 
Turky, went on this year with various ſucceſs: The Venetians 
made themſelves Maſters of the Iſle of Scio, the richeſt and the 
beſt peopled of all the Iſlands in the Archipelago: Thoſe of 
that Ifland had a greater ſhare of liberty left them, than any 
Subjects of the Ottoman Empire; and they flouriſhed accord- 
ingly : The great Trade of Snirna, that lay ſo near them, made 
them the more conſiderable: The Yenetians fortified the Port, 
but uſed the Natives worſe than the Turks had done: And 
as the Ifland had a greater number of People upon it, than 
could ſubſiſt by the productions within themſelves, and the Turks 

ohibited all Commerce with them from Aſia, from whence 
they had their Bread; the Venetians could not keep this Poſ- 
| ſeſſion, unleſs they had carried off the greateſt part of the In- 
habitants to the Morea, or their other Dominions, that wanted 
People. The Turks brought their whole power at Sea toge- 
ther, to make an attempt for recovering this Iſland : Two Ac- 
tions happened at Sea, within ten days one of another ; In the 
laſt of which, the Venetians pretended they had got a great Vic- 
tory : But their abandoning Scio, in a few days after, ſhewed 
that they did not find it convenient to hold that Iſland, which 


obliged 


{ urky. 
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obliged them to keep a Fleet, at ſuch a diſtance from their 
other Dominions, and at a charge, which the keeping the Iſland 
could not ballance. The Turks ſent, as they did every year, 
a great Convoy to Caminieck, guarded by the Crim-Tartars : 
The Poliſh Army routed the Convoy, and became Maſters of 
all the Provifions ; But a ſecond Convoy was more happy, and 
got into the place; Otherwiſe it muſt have been abandoned. 
There was great diſtraction in the Affairs of Poland: Their 
Queen's intrigues with the Court of France, gave much jealou- 
ſy ; Their Diets were broke up in confuſion ; And they could 
never agree ſo far in the Preliminaries, as to be able by their 
forms to do any buſineſs. In Tranfilovania, the Emperor had, 
after a long Blockade, forced Giula to ſurrender ; So that the 
Turks had now nothing in thoſe parts, on the North of the 
Danube, but Temeſwaer. The Grand Yizier came into Hun- 
gary with a great Army, while the Emperor had a very ſmall 
one to oppoſe him. If the Turks had come on reſolutely, and if 
the weather had continued good, it might have brought a fatal 
reverſe on all the Imperial affairs, and retrieved all that the 
Turks had loſt. But the Grand Vixier lay ſtill, while the Em- 
peror's Army encreaſed, and ſuch rains fell, that nothing could 
be done. The affairs of Turky were thus in great diſorder : 
The Grand Seignior died ſoon after: And his Succeſſor in that 
Empire gave his Subjects ſuch hopes of Peace, that they were 
calmed for the preſent. 

At the end of the Campaign, the Court of France flattered 
their People with hopes of a ſpeedy end of the War: And 
ſome men of great conſideration were ſent to try, what terms 
they could bring the Empire or the States to: But the French 
were yet far from offering conditions, upon which a juſt or 
a ſafe Peace could be treated of: The States ſent ſome, as far as 
to Maſtricht, to ſee what Powers, thoſe ſent from France, had 
brought with them; before they would grant them the Paſſ- 
ports, that they deſired: And when they ſaw how limited theſe 
were, the Negotiation was ſoon at an end ; or rather, it never 
began. When the French ſaw this, they diſowned their hay- 
ing ſent any on ſuch an errand; And pretended, that this was 
only an artifice of the Confederates, to keep one another and 
their people in heart, by making them believe, that they had 
now only a ſmall remnant of the War before them, fince the 
French had Inftruments, every where at work, to ſollicit a Peace. 

The King came to England in the beginning of November ; 
And the Parliament was opened with a calmer face, than had 
appeared in any Seſſion during this Reign: The Supplies that 
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oppoſed the Funds, that would moſt eaſily and moſt certainly 
raiſe the money that was given, upon this pretence, that ſuch 
Taxes would grow to be a general Exciſe; and that the more 
eaſily money was raiſed, it would be the more eaſy to continue 
ſuch Duties to a longer period, if not for ever; the truth was, 
the ſecret Enemies of the Government propoſed ſuch Funds, as 
would be the heavieſt to the people, and would not fully an- 
ſwer what they were eſtimated at; that ſo the Nation might be 
uneaſy under that load, and that a conſtant Deficiency might 
bring on ſuch a Debt, that the Government could not diſ- 
charge, but muſt ſink under it. | | 

With the Supply Bills, as the price or bargain for them, the 
Bill for frequent Parliaments went on ; It enacted, that a new 
Parliament ſhould be called every third year, and that the pre- 
ſent Parliament ſhould be diſſolved before the Firſt of January 
1695-6; And to this, the Royal Aﬀent was given: It was re- 
ceived with great Joy, many fancying that all their other Laws 
and Liberties were now the more ſecure, fince this was paſſed 
into a Law. Time muſt tell what effects it will produce; whe- 
ther it will put an end to the great Corruption, with which 
Elections were formerly managed, and to all thoſe other prac- 
tices that accompanied them. Men that intended to ſell their own 
Votes within doors, ſpared no coſt to buy the Votes of others in 
Elections: But now it was hoped we ſhould fee a Golden Age, 
wherein the character men were in, and reputation they had, 
would be the prevailing conſiderations in Elections: And by 
this means it was hoped, that our Conſtitution, in particular 

that part of it, which related to the Houſe of Commons, would 
again recover both its ſtrength and reputation ; which was now 
very much ſunk ; for Corruption was ſo generally ſpread, that 
it was believed every thing was carried by that method, 

But I am now coming towards the fatal period of this Book. 
The Queen continued till to ſet a great Example to the whole 
Nation, which ſhined in all the Parts of it. She uſed all poſſi- 
ble methods for reforming whatever was amiſs: She took La- 
dies off from that Idleneſs, which not only waſted their time, 
but expoſed them to many temptations ; She engaged many both 
to read and to work; ſhe wrought many hours a day her ſelf, 
with her Ladies and her Maids of Honour working about her, 
while one read to them all; The Female part of the Court 


had been, in the former Reigns, ſubje& to much cenſure ; And 
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were demanded, the total amounting to five Millions, were all 1694 
granted readily : An ill humour indeed appeared in ſome, who "VI 


An Act for 


frequent 
Parliaments, 


TheQueen's 
Adminiſtra- 


tions 


there was great cauſe for it; But ſhe freed her Court fo en- 


Vol. IL M m tirely 
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1694 tirely from all ſuſpicion, that there was not ſo much as a co- 
our for diſcourſes of that fort; She did divide her Time fo re- 
gularly, between her cloſet and bufineſs, her work and diver- 
ſion, that every minute ſeemed to have its proper employment : 
She expreſſed ſo deep a ſenſe of Religion, with ſo true a regard 
to it; She had ſuch right principles and juſt notions; And her 
deportment was ſo exact in every part of it, all being natural 
and unconſtrained, and animated with due life and cheerful- 
neſs; She conſidered every thing that was laid before her ſo 
carefully, and gave ſuch due encouragement to a freedom of 
Speech: She remembred every thing ſo exactly, obſerving at the 
ſame time the cloſeſt reſervedneſs, yet with an open air and 
frankneſs: She was ſo candid in all ſhe ſaid, and cautious in 
every promiſe ſhe made ; And notwithſtanding her own great 
capacity, ſhe expreſſed fuch a diſtruſt of her own thoughts, and 
was ſo entirely reſigned to the King's judgment, and ſo con- 
ſtantly determined by it, that when 1 laid all theſe things toge- 
ther, which I had large opportunities to obſerve, it gave a very 
pleaſant proſpect, to ballance the melancholy view, that roſe 
from the ill poſture of our affairs, in all other _— It 
gave us a very particular joy, when we ſaw, that the perſon, 
whoſe condition ſeemed to mark her out as the Defender and 
Perſecter of our Reformation, was ſuch in all reſpects in her 
publick Adminiftration, as well as in her private deportment, 
that ſhe ſeemed well fitted for accompliſhing that work, for 
which we thought ſhe was born: But we ſoon ſaw this hope- 
ful view blaſted, and our expectations diſappointed in the loſs 
of her. 
Archbiſhop It was preceeded by that of Archbiſhop Tillorſon ; who was 
4. xa taken ill of a fit of a dead Palſy in November, while he was in 
the Chapel at V hiteball, on a Sunday, in the Worſhip of God: 
He felt it coming on him; but not thinking it decent to inter- 
rupt the Divine Serviee, he neglected it too long; till it fell ſo 
heavily on him, that all remedies were ineffectual- and he died 
the fifth day aſter he was taken ill. His diſtemper did ſo op- 
preſs him, and ſpeaking was ſo uneaſy to him, that tho it ap- 
peared, by ſigns and other indications, that his Underſtandin 
remained long clear, yet he was not able to expreſs himſelf, ſo 
as to edify others. He ſeemed ftill ſerene and calm; And in 
broken words he faid, He thanked God, he was quiet within, 
and had nothing then to do, but to wait for the Will of Hea- 
ven. I preached his Funeral Sermon, in which I gave a Cha- 
racter of him, which was ſo ſeverely true, that I perhaps kept too 
much within bounds, and ſaid leſs than he deſerved. But we 
had 
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had lived in ſuch friendſhip together, that I thought it was more 1694 
decent, as it always is more ſafe, to err on that hand: He was I 


the man of the trueſt judgment, and beſt temper, I had ever 
known: He had a clear head, with a moſt tender and com- 
paſſionate heart ; He was a faithful and zealous friend, but a 
gentle and ſoon conquered enemy; He was truly and ſeriouſly 
religious, but without affectation, bigottry, or ſuperſtition ; His 
notions of Morality were fine and ſublime; His thread of 
Reaſoning, was eaſy, clear, and folid; He was not only the 
beſt Preacher of the age, but ſeemed to have brought 
Preaching to perfection; His Sermons were ſo well heard and 
liked, and ſo much read, that all the Nation propoſed him as 
a Pattern, and ſtudied to copy after him; His parts re- 
mained with him clear and unclouded; But the perpetual Slan- 
ders, and other ill uſage he had been followed with, for many 
years, moſt particularly fince his advancement to that great 
Poſt, gave him too much trouble, and too deep a concern; 
It could neither provoke him, nor fright him from his duty; 
But it affected his mind ſo much, that this was thought to have 
ſhortned his days. 


Sancroft had died a year before, in the ſame poor and del- gieren 
picable manner, in which he had lived for ſome years; He died Death. 


in a ſtate of Separation from the Church; And yet he had not 
the courage to own it in any publick declaration ; For neither 
living nor dying, did he publiſh any thing concerning it : His 
Death ought to have put an end to the Schiſm, that ſome were 
endeavouring to raiſe ; upon this pretence, that a Parliamentary 
Deprivation was never to be allowed, as contrary to the intrin- 
ſick Power of the Church; And therefore they looked on San- 
croft as the Archbiſhop ſtill, and reckoned Tillotſon an Uſurper; 
And all that joined with him were counted Schiſmaticks ; They 
were willing to forget, as ſome of them did plainly condemn, 
the Deprivations made in the progreſs of the Reformation, more 
particularly, thoſe in the firſt Parliament of Queen Elizaberh's 
Reign, and the Deprivations made by the Act of Uniformity in 
the year 1662: But from thence, the Controverſy was carried 
up to the Fourth Century; And a great deal of angry reading was 
brought out on both ſides, to juſtify, or to condemn thoſe pro- 
ceedings. But arguments will never have the better of intereſt 
and humour; Yet now, even according to their own preten- 
ſions, the Schiſm ought to have ceaſed ; ſince he, on whoſe 
account it was ſet up, did never aſſert his right; and therefore 
that might have been more juſtly conſtrued a tacit yielding it : 
But thoſe who have a mind to embroil Church or State, will 


never 
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1693 never want a pretence, and no Arguments will beat them 
from it. 


Teniſon Both King and Queen were much affected with Tillosſon's 
ſucceeded. death: The Queen for many days ſpoke of him, in the tender- 


eſt manner, and not without tears; He died ſo poor, that if the 


King had not forgiven his Firſt Fruits, his debts could not have 
been all payed : So generous and charitable was he in a Poſt, 


out of which Sancroft had raiſed a great Eſtate, which he left - 


to his Family: But Tillosſon was rich in good works. His See 
was filled by Teniſon, Biſhop of Lincoln, Many wiſhed that 
Stilling fleet might have ſucceeded, he being not only ſo eminent- 
ly learned, but judged a man in all reſpects fit for the Poſt. 
The Queen was inclined to him, ſhe ſpoke with ſome earneſt- 
neſs, oftner than once, to the Duke of Shrewsbury on that 
ſubject: She thought, he would fill that Poſt with great dig- 


nity : She alſo preſſed the King earneſtly for him: But as his ill | 


health made him not capable of the fatigue that belonged to 
this Province: So the Whigs did generally apprehend, that both 


his notions and his temper were too high ; and all concurred to 
defire Teniſon, who had a firmer health, with a more active 


temper; and was univerſally well liked, for having ſerved the 


Cure of St. Martin's, in the worſt time, with ſo much courage 
and diſcretion ; So that at this time he had many Friends, and 
no Enemies. | 
The Small Pox raged this winter about London; Some thou- 
ſands dying of them; which gave us great apprehenſions, with 
relation to the Queen; for ſhe had never had them. | 
The Queen's In concluſion, ſhe was taken ill, but the next day that ſeem- 
vicknels. ed to go off: I had the honour to be half an hour with her that 
day: And ſhe complained then of nothing. The day follow- 
ing, ſhe went abroad; But her illneſs returned ſo heavily on her, 
that the could diſguiſe it no longer: She ſhut her ſelf up long 
in her Cloſet that night, and burnt many Papers, and put the 
reſt in order: After that, ſhe uſed ſome ſlight remedies, think- 
ing it was only a tranſient indiſpoſition; But it encreaſed upon 
her; And within two days after, the Small Pox appeared, and 
with very bad Symptoms. I will not enter into another's Pro- 
vince, nor ſpeak of matters ſo much out of the way of my 
own Profeſſion: But the Phyſicians part was univerſally con- 
demned, and her death was imputed to the negligence or 
unskilfulnefs of Dr. Ratcliffe. He was called for; and it ap- 


pearcd, but too evidently, that his Opinion was chiefly conſi- 
dered; and was moſt depended on. Other Phyſicians were 


afterwards called; But not till it was too late. The King was 
2 ſtruck 
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ſtruck with this beyond expreſſion ; He came, on the ſecond 1694 
day of her illneſs, and paſſed the Bill for frequent Parlia- vv 


ments; which if he had not done that day, it is very proba- 
ble he would never have paſſed it. The day after, he called me 
into His Cloſet, and gave a free vent to a moſt tender paſ- 
fion ; He burſt out into tears; and cried ot, that there was 
no hope of the Queen; and that, from being the happieſt, 
he was now going to be the miſerableſt creature upon Farth. 
He ſaid, during the whole courſe of their Marriage, he had 
never khown one ſingle fault in her; There was a worth in 
her, that no body knew beſides himſelf ; tho he added, that 
I might kriow as much 6f her as any other perſon did. Ne- 
ver was ſuch a face of univerſal Sorrow ſeen in a Court, 
or in a Town, as at this time: All people, men and women, 
young and old, could ſcarce refrain from Tears: On Chri/t- 
mas Day, the Small Pox funk ſo entirely, ahd the Queen 
felt her ſelf fo well upon it, that it was for a while con- 
cluded ſhe had the Meaſles, and that the danger was over. 
This hope was ill grounded, and of a ſhort continuance: For 
before night, all was ſadly changed. It appeared, that the 
Small Pox were now ſo ſunk, that there was no hope of 
raiſing them. The new Archbiſhop attended on her; He 
perform rmed all devotions, and had much private miele with 
When the deſperate condition ſhe was in, was evident 
beyond doubt, he told the King, He could not do his duty 
faithfully, unleſs he acquainted her with the danger ſhe was 
in: The King approved of it, and faid, whatever effect it 
might have, he would riot have her deceived in ſo impor- 
tant a matter. And, as the Archbiſhop was preparing the 
Queen, with ſome addreſs, not to ſurpriſe her too much with 
ſuch tidings, ſhe preſently apprehended his drift, but ſhewed 
fear nor diſorder upon it. She ſaid, ſhe thanked God 
0 had always carried this in her mind; that nothing was 
but to look up to God, and fubmit to his Will; It went 
further indeed than ſubmiſſion - for ſhe ſeemied to e Death, 
rather than Life; And ſhe continued to the laſt minute of het 
life in that calm and reſigned ſtate. She had formerly wrote 
her mind, in many particulars, to the King: And ſhe gave 


order, to look carefully for a ſmall Scrutoir that .ſhe made uſe 


of, and to deliver it to the King : And, having diſpatched that, 
ſhe avoided the giving her elf or him the tenderneſs, which 
a final parting might have raiſed in them both. She was al- 
moſt A fo in Prayer ; The day before ſhe died, ſhe receiv- 
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be left 2 the laſt hour; ſhe had nothing then to do, 
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ccd the Sacrament, all the Biſhops who were attending, being 
admitted to receive it with her: We were, God knows, a ſor- 


row ful Company; For we were loſing her, who, was our chief 
ope and glory on Earth; She followed the whole Office, re- 
ating it after the Archbiſhop 3 She apprehended, not without 
e concern, that ſhe ſhould not be able to ſwallow the Bread, 
vet it went down eaſily. When this was over, ſhe compoſed 
her ſelf ſolemnly to die; She {lumbered ſometimes, but ſaid, 
ſhe was not refreſhed by it; and ſaid often, that nothing did 
her good but Prayer; She tried once or twice to have faid 
ſomewhat to the King, but was not able to go through with 
it. She ordered the Archbiſhop to be reading to her ſuch 
paſſages of - Scripture, as might fix her Attention, and raiſe her 
Devotion: Several Cordials were given, but all was ineffectual ; 


She lay ſilent for ſome hours: And {ome words that came from + 


her, ſhewed her thoughts began to break: In concluſion, ſhe 


And Death. died on the 28zh of December, about One in the Morning, in 


the Thirty third year of her Age, and in the Sixth of her Reign. 

She was the moſt univerſally lamented Princeſs, and deſerved 
the beſt to be ſo, of any in our Age, or in our Hiſtory, I will 
add no more concerning her, in the way of a Character : I have 
faid a great deal already in this work; And I wrote a Book, 
as an Eſſay on her Character, in which I have faid nothing, 
but that which I knew to be ſtrictly true, without the enlarge- 
ment of Figure or Rhetorick. The King's affliction for her 
Death was as great as it was juſt ; It was greater than thoſe who 
knew him beſt, thought his temper capable of: He went beyend 
all bounds in it; During her Sickneſs, he was in an Agony, 
that amazed us all, fainting often, and breaking out into moſt 
violent Lamentations ; , When ſhe died, his Spirits ſunk ſo low, 
that there was great reaſon to apprehend, that he was follow- 
ing her; For ſome Weeks after, he was ſo little Maſter of him- 
ſelt, that he was not capable of minding buſineſs, or of ſeeing 
Company. He turned himſelf much to the Meditations of 
Religion, and to ſecret Prayer; 'The Archbiſhop was often and 
long with him; He entred upon ſolemn and ſeriqus reſolu- 
tions of becoming, in all things, an exact, and an exem 
Chriſtian, And now I am come to the Period of this Book, 
with a very melancholy Proſpect: But God has ordered mat- 
ters ſince, beyond all our expectations. 
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BOOK VI. 


Of the Life and Reign of King 
WILLIAM III. 


HE Two Houſes of Parliament ſet an Example, 1695 
chat was followed by the whole Nation, of mak- = 
ing conſolatory and dutiful Addreſſes to the King. The pro- 
he Queen was buried with the ordinary Ceremo- ceeding in 
ny, and with one piece of Magnificence that could * 


never happen before; for both Houſes of Parliament went in 


Proceſſion before the Chariot, that carried her Body to Weſt- 
minſter Abbey; where places were prepared for both Houfes, 

to fit in form, while the Archbiſhop preached the Funeral Ser- 
mon, This could never happen before, fince the * 
, Dea 
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1695 Death had always diſſolved our Parhaments : It is true, the Earl 
of Racheſter tried, if he could have raiſed a doubt of the Lega- 


lity of this Parliament's continuance, fince it was ſummoned by 
King William and Queen Mary; So upon her death, the writ, 
that ran in her name, ſeemed to die with her: This would 
have had fatal Conſequences, if in that ſeaſon of the year, all 
things muſt have ſtood ſtill, till a new Parliament could have been 
brought together: But the Act, that put the Adminiſtration en- 
tirely in the King, tho the Queen had a ſhare in the dignity 
of Sovereign, made this cavil appear to be ſo ill- grounded, that 
no body ſeconded ſo dangerous a ſuggeſtion. 


The in tate The Parliament went on with the buſineſs of the Nation; 
of the Coin. In which the Earl of Rochefter, and that Party, artfully ſtudied, 


all that was poſſible, to embroil our affairs: The ſtate of our 
Coin gave then too great a handle for it. We had two forts 
of Coin, The one was milled, and could not be practiſed on: 
But the other was not ſo, and was ſubje to clipping; And in 
a courſe of ſome years, the old money was every year ſo much 
diminiſhed, that it at laſt grew to be leſs than the half of the 
intrinſick value; Thoſe who drove this Trade, were as much 
enriched, as the Nation ſuffered by it: When it came to be 
generally obſerved, the King was adviſed to iſſue out a Pro- 
clamation, that no money ſhould paſs for the future, by the 
tale, but by the weight, which would put a preſent end to clip- 
ping. But Seimour, being then in the Treaſury, oppoſed this; 
He adviſed the King to look on, and let that matter have its 
courſe : The Parliament would in due time take care of it; 
But in the mean while, the badneſs of money quickned the Cir- 
culation, while every one ſtudied to put out of his hands all 
the bad money ; And this would make all people the readier to 
bring their caſh into the Exchequer; And ſo a Loan was more 
eaſily made. The badneſs of the money began now to grow 
very viſible; It was plain, that no remedy could be provided 
for it, but by recoining all the Specie of England; And that 
could not be ſet about, in the end of a Seſſion. The Earls of 
Rocheſter and Nottingham repreſented this very tragically in the 
Houſe of Lords, where it was not poſſible to give the proper 
remedy ; It produced only an AR, with ſtricter clauſes and ſe- 
verer penalties againſt Clippers; This had no other effect, but 
that it alarmed the Nation, and ſunk the value of our money 
in the Exchange; Guineas, which were equal in value to twenty 
one Shillings and Six-pence in Silver, roſe to thirty Shillings, that 


is to fay, thirty Shillings ſunk to twenty one Shillings and Six- 


pence, This publick diſgrace, put on our Coin, when the evil 
| was 
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ment, and of the publick Funds; And it brought a diſcount of 
above 40/. per Cent. upon Tallies. 


Another Bill was ſet on foot, which was long purſued, and, a Bill con- 
cerning Tri- 
als tor Treas 


in concluſion, carried by the Tories : It was concerning Trials 


141 


was not cured, was in effect a great point carried, by which 1695 
there was an opportunity given to fink the credit of the Govern- 


for Treaſon ; And the deſign of it ſeemed to be, to make men fon. 


as ſafe in all treaſonable Conſpiracies and Practices, as was pol- 
ſible: Two Witneſſes were to concur to prove the ſame Fact, at 
the ſame time: Council in matters of Fact, and Witneſſes upon 
Oath, were by it allowed to the Priſoners ; They were to have a 
Copy of the Indictment, and the Pannel in due time: All 
theſe things were in themſelves juſt and. reaſonable : And if they 
had been moved by other men, and at another time, they 
would have met with little oppoſition : They were, chiefly ſet on 
by Finch, the Earl of Nottingham's Brother, who had been con- 
cerned in the hard proſecutions for Treaſons in the end of King 
Charles's Reign, and had then carried all Prerogative points 
very far; but was during this Reign, in a conſtant oppoſition 
to every thing, that was propoſed for the King's Service: He 
had a copious way of ſpeaking, with an appearance of Beau- 
ty and Eloquence to vulgar Hearers : But there was a ſuper- 
ficialneſs in moſt of his harangues, that made them ſeem tedious 
to better Judges; His Rhetorick was all vicious, and his Reaſoning 
was too ſubtle. The occaſion given for this Bill, leads me to 
give an account of ſome Trials for Treaſon, during the laſt har- 
veſt, which, for the relation they have to this matter, I have 
reſerved for this place. | 


Lunt an Iriſhman, who was bold and poor, and of a mean Trials in 


underſtanding, had been often employed to carry Letters and e. 


Meſſages between Ireland and England, when King James was 
there. He was once taken up on ſuſpicion, but he was faithful 


to his Party, and would diſcover nothing ; So he continued after 


that to be truſted by them. But, being kept very poor, he 
grew weary of his low eſtate, and thought P gaining the re- 
wards of a diſcovery. He fell into the hands of one aß, an 
Iriſh Prieſt, who had not only changed his Religion, but had 
married in King Jamess time. Taff came into the ſervice of the 
preſent Government, and had a ſmall penſion. He was long 
in purſuit of a diſcovery of the Impoſture in the Birth of the 
Prince of Hales, and was engaged with more ſucceſs in diſco- 
vering the concealed Eſtates of the Prieſts, and the Religious 
Orders, in which ſome progreſs was made. Theſe ſeemed to be 
{ure evidences of the ſincerity of the man, at leaſt in his oppo- 
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1695 fition to thoſe, whom he had forſaken, and whom he was pro- 
LY yoking in fo ſenſible a manner. All this I mention, the more 
particularly, to ſhew how little that fort of men is to be depend- 
ed on; He poſſeſſed thoſe, to whom his other diſcoveries gave 
him acceſs, of the importance of this Lunt, who was then come 
from St. Germains, and who could make great diſcoveries : 80 
Lunt was examined by the Miniſters of State; And he gave 
them an account of ſome diſcourſes and deſigns againſt the 
King, and of an Inſurrection, that was to have broke out in the 
year 1692, when King James was deſigning to come over from 
Normandy ; for, he faid, he had carried at that time Commiſ- 
ſions to the chief men of the party, both in Lancaſhire and 
Cheſhire. A Carrier had been employed to carry down great 
quantities of Arms to them : One of the Cheſts, in which they 
were put up, had broke in the carriage, ſo the Carrier faw 
what was in them; And he depoſed, he had carried many of 
the ſame weight and ſize; The perſons concerned, finding the 
Carrier was true and ſecret, continued to employ him in that 
ſort of carriage for a great while. Lunt's ſtory ſeemed probable 
and coherent in all its circumſtances: So orders were ſent to 
ſeize on ſome perſons, and to ſearch houſes for Arms. In one 
houſe they found Arms for a Troop of Horſe, built up within 
walls, very dexterouſly. Taff was all this while very zealous in 
ſupporting Lumt's credit, and in aſſiſting him in his diſcoveries ; 
A ſolemn Trial of the Priſoners was ordered in Lancaſhire. 
When the ſet time drew near, Taff ſent them word, that, if he 
ſhould be well paid for it, he would bring them all off; It 
may be eafily imagined that they ſtuck at nothing for ſuch a 
ſervice ; He had got out of Lunt all his depoſitions, which he 
diſcloſed to them; So they had the advantage of being well 
prepared to meet, and overthrow his evidence in many cir- 
cumſtances: And at the Trial, Taff turned againſt him, and 
witneſſed many things againſt Lunt, that ſhook his credit. 
There was another Witneſs that ſupported ZLwnt's evidence; but 
he was ſo profligate a man, that great and juſt objections lay 
againſt giving him any credit; But the Carrier's evidence was 
not ſhaken. Lunt, in the Trial, had named two Gentlemen 
wrong, miſtaking the one for the other: But he quickly cor- 
rected his miſtake, he had ſeen them but once, and they were 
both together ; So he might miftake their names: But he was 
ſure theſe were the two perſons, with whom he had thoſe trea- 
ſonable Negotiations. Taff had engaged him in company in 
London, to whom he had talked very idly, like a man who 
relolved to make a fortune by ſwearing : And it ſeemed, by 
| what 
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what he faid, that he had many diſcoveries yet in reſerve, which 1695 
he intended to ſpread among many, till he ſhould grow rich Iu 


and conſiderable by it : This was ſworn againft him: By all 
theſe things, his Evidence was ſo blaſted, that no credit was 
given to him. Four of the Judges were ſent down to try the 
Priſoners at Mancheſter, and at Chefter ; where they managed 
matters with an impartial exactneſs: Any leaning that appear- 
ed, was in favour of the Priſoners, according to a Characte- 
riſtick, that Judges had always pretended to, but had not of 
late deſerved ſo well, as upon this occaſion, of being Council 
for the Priſoner. The evidence, that was brought againſt 
Lunt, was afterwards found to be falſe; But it looked then 
with ſo good an appearance, that both the King's Council and 
the Judges were ſatisfied with it; And fo, without calling for 
the reſt of the Evidence, the matter was let fall: And when 
the Judges gave the Charge to the Jury, it was in favour of 
the Priſoners, ſo that they were acquitted. And the reft of 
thoſe, who were ordered to be tried after them, were all diſ- 
charged without Trial. 

The whole Party triumphed upon this, as a Victory; and 
complained both of the Miniſters of State, and of the Judges ; 
The matter was examined into, by both Houſes of Parliament; 
and it evidently appeared, that the proceeding had been, not 
only exactly according to Law, but that all reaſonable favour 
had been ſhewed the Priſoners: So that both Houſes were fully 
ſatisfied; Only the Earls of Rochefter and IVottingham hung on 
the matter long, and with great eagerneſs; and in concluſion, 
proteſted againſt the Vote, by which the Lords juſtified theſe 
proceedings, This Examination was brought on with much 
noiſe, to give the more ſtrength to the Bill of Treaſons: But 
the progreſs of the examination turned ſo much againſt Them, 
who had made this uſe of it, that it appeared there was no 
Juſt occaſion, given by that Trial, to alter the Law. Yet the 
Commons paſſed the Bill: But the Lords inſiſted on a clauſe, 
that all the Peers ſhould be ſummoned to the Trial of a Peer, 
that was charged with High Treaſon; The Commons would 
not agree to that; And fo the Bill was dropt for this time. 
By the late Trial, it had manifeſtly appeared, how little the 
Crown gained by one thing, which yet was thought an ad- 
vantage; that the Witneſſes for the Priſoner were not upon 
Oath : Many things were upon this occaſion witnefled in favour 
of the Priſoners, which were afterwards found to be notoriouſly 
falſe; And it is certain, that the terror of an Oath is a great 
reſtraint, and many, whom an Oath might over-awe, would 
more 
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more freely allow themſelves the liberty of Lying, in behalf of a 


LR Priſoner, to fave his life. 


Complaints 


When this deſign failed, another was ſet up againſt the Bank, 


of the Bank. which began to have a flouriſhing credit, and had ſupplied the 


Enquiries 
into corru 
practices. 


King ſo regularly with money, and that upon fuch reaſonable 
terms, that thoſe who intended to make matters go heavily, tri- 
ed what could be done to ſhake the credit of the Bank. But 
this attempt was rejected in both Houſes with indignation ; It 
was very evident, that publick Credit would ſignify little, if 
what was eftabliſhed in one Seſſion of Parliament, might be 
fallen upon, and ſhaken in another. 

Towards the end of the Seſſion, complaints were made of 


re ſome Military men, who did not pay their Quarters, pretending 


their own pay was in arrear; But it appearing, that they had 
been payed ; and the matter being further examined into, it 
was found, that the ſuperior Officers had cheated the Subalterns, 
which excuſed their not paying their Quarters. Upon this, the 
enquiry was carried further ; And ſuch diſcoveries were made, 
that ſome Officers were broke upon it, while others prevented 
complaints, by fatisfying thoſe, whom they had oppreſſed : It 
was found out, that the Secretary of the Treafury had taken 
two hundred Guineas, for procuring the Arrears due to a Re- 
giment, to be payed; whereupon, he was ſent to the Tower, 
and turned out of his place : Many were the more ſharpned a- 
gainſt him, becauſe it was believed that he, as well as Trevor 


the Speaker, were deeply concerned in corrupting the Members 


of the Houſe of Commons: He had held his place both in 


King Charles and King James's time: And the ſhare he had 
in the ſecret diſtribution of money, had made him a neceſſary 
man for thoſe methods. 

But the Houſe, being on this ſcent, carried the matter ſtill 
further. In the former Seſſion of Parliament, an Act had paſſed, 
creating a Fund for the repayment of the Debt owing to the 
Orphans, by the Chamber of London; And the Chamber had 
made Trevor a Preſent of a thouſand Guineas, for the Service 
he did them in that matter; This was entred in their Books 
So that full proof was made of it. It was indeed believed, that 
a much greater Preſent had been made him in behalf of the 
Orphans : But no proof of that appeared ; Whereas, what had 
been taken in ſo publick a manner could not be hid. This was 


objected to Trevor as Corruption, and a Breach of Truft ; And 


upon it, he was expelled the Houſe; And Mr. Paul Foley 
was choſen Speaker in his room ; who had got great credit by 
his Integrity, and his conſtant complaining of the Adminiſtration. 
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One diſcovery made way for another: It was found, that in 
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the Books of the Eaft India Company, there were Entries made <> 


And into the 
Preſents 
made by tho 
Eaſt-In dia 
Company. 


of great Sums given, for ſecret Service done the Company, 
that amounted to 170000 Pounds; And it was generally be- 
lieved, that the greateſt part of it had gone among the Members 
of the Houſe of Commons; For the two preceeding Winters, 
there had been attempts, eagerly purſued by ſome, tor break- 
ing the Company, and either opening a free Trade to the In- 
dies, or at leaſt, erecting a new Company: But it was obſerv- 
ed, that ſome of the hotteſt ſticklers againſt the Company, did 
inſenſibly, not only fall off from that heat, but turned to ſerve the 
Company, as much as they had at firſt endeavoured to deſtroy 
it. Seimour was among the chief of theſe: And it was ſaid, 
that he had 12000 Pounds of their money, under the colour 
of a Bargain for their Salt-petre. Great pains and art was uſed 
to ſtifle this Enquiry ; But curioſity, envy, and ill-nature, as 
well as vertue, will on ſuch occaſions always prevail, to ſet on 
enquiries. Thoſe, who have had nothing, deſire to know who 
have had ſomething, while the guilty perſons dare not ſhew too 
great a concern in oppoſing diſcoveries. Sir Thomas Cook, a 
rich Merchant, who was Governour of the Company, was exa- 
mined concerning that great Sum given for Secret Service; But 
he refuſed to anſwer. 80 a ſevere Bill was brought in againſt 
him, in caſe he ſhould not, by a prefixed day, confeſs how all 
that money had been diſpoſed of. When the Bill was ſent 
up to the Lords, and was like to paſs, he came in, and offer- 
ed to make a full diſcovery, if he might be indemnified; for 
all that he had done, or that he might ſay in that matter : 
The Enemies of the Court hoped for great diſcoveries, that 
ſhould diſgrace both the Miniſters and the Favourites ; But it 
appeared, that, whereas both King Charles and King James had 
obliged the Company, to make them a yearly preſent of x0000 
Pounds, that the King had received this but once; and that, 
tho' the Company offered a Preſent of 50000 Pounds, if the 
King would grant them a new Charter, and conſent to an 
Act of Parliament confirming it, the King had refuſed to hear- 
ken to it. There were indeed preſumptions, that the Mar- 
quiſs of Caermarthen had taken a Preſent of 5000 Guineas, 
which were ſent back to Sir Thomas Cook, the morning before 
he was to make his diſcovery. 'The Lords appointed twelve 
of their Body to meet with twenty four of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, to examine into this matter; But they were ſo ill fa- 
tisfied with the account, that was given them, by the four 
perſons who had been entruſted with this ſecret, that by a par- 
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1695 ticular Act, that paſſed both Houſes, they were committed to 
AVIS the Tower of London, till the end of the next Seſſion of Par- 
liament, and reſtrained from diſpoſing of their Eſtates, real or 
perſonal. Theſe were proceedings of an extraordinary nature, 
which could not be juſtified, but from the extraordinary occa- 
ſion that was given for them. Some faid, this looked like the 
ſetting up a Court of Inquiſition, when new Laws were 
made on purpoſe to diſcover ſecret Tranſactions; and that no 
bounds could be ſet to ſuch a method of proceeding. Others faid, 
that when Entries were made of ſuch Sums, ſecretly diſpoſed 
of, it was as juſt for a Parliament to force a confeſſion, as it 
was common in the courſe of the Law to ſubpœna a man, to 
declare all his knowledge of any matter, how ſecretly ſoever it 
might have been managed, and what perſon ſoever might have 
been concerned in it. The Lord Preſident felt, that he was 
deeply wounded with this diſcovery ; For while the Act, againſt 
Cook, was paſſing in the Houſe of Lords, he took occaſion to 
affirm, with ſolemn proteſtations, that he himſelf was not at all 
concerned in that matter; But now all had broke out: One 
Firebraſs a Merchant, employed by the Eaft-India Company, 
had treated with Bates, a friend of the Marquiſs of Caermar- | 
then's; and for the favour that Lord was to do them, in pro- 1 
curing them a new Charter, Bates was to have for his uſe five 
thouſand Guineas. But now a new turn was to be given to 
all this: Bates ſwore, that he indeed received the money, and 
that he offered it to that Lord, who poſitively refuſed to take 
it: But, ſince it was already payed in, he adviſed Bates to keep 
it to himſelf; tho by the examination, it appeared, that Bates was 
to have five hundred Pounds for his own negotiating the affair: 
It did alſo appear, that the money was payed into one of that 
Lord's Servants; But he could not be come at: Upon this diſ- 
covery, the Houſe of Commons voted an Impeachment for a 
Miſdemeanour againſt the Lord Preſident; He, to prevent that, 
defired to be heard ſpeak to that Houſe in his own Juſtification ; 
When he was before them, he ſet out the ſervices that he had 
done the Nation, in terms that were not thought very decent; 
He aſſumed the greateſt ſhare of the honour of the Revolu- 
tion to himſelf ; He expreſſed a great uneaſineſs, to be brought 
under ſo black an Imputation, from which he cleared himſelf as 
much as words could do; In the end, he defired a preſent Trial. 
Articles were upon that brought againſt him; He, in anſwer 
to theſe, denied his having received the money. But his Ser- 
vant, whoſe teſtimony only could have cleared that point, diſ- 
appearing, the ſuſpicion ſtuck ſtill on him. It was intended to 
hang 
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hang up the matter to another Seſſion ; But an Act of Grace 
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came in the end of this, with an exception indeed as to Cor- I 


ruption ; Yet this whole diſcovery was let fall, and it was be- 
lieved, too many of all fides were concerned in it : For by a 
common conſent, it was never revived; And thus the Seſſion 
ended. 

The firſt conſultation, after it was over, was concerning the 
Coin, what methods ſhould be taken to prevent further clip- 
ping, and for remedying ſo great an abuſe. Some propoſed 
the recoining the money, with ſuch a raiſing of the value of 
the Species, as ſhould ballance the loſs upon the old money, 
that was to be called in: This took with ſo many, that it was 
not eaſy to correct an error, that muſt have had very bad ef- 
fects in the concluſion: For the only fixed ſtandard muſt be the 
intrinſick value of an Ounce of Silver; And it was a publick 
Robbery, that would very much prejudice our Trade, not to 
keep the value of our Species, near an equality with its weight 
and fineneſs in Silver. So that the difference, between the old 
and new money, could only be ſet right by the Houſe of Com- 
mons, in a Supply to be given for that end. The Lord Keeper 
Somers did indeed propoſe that, which would have put an ef- 
fectual ſtop to clipping for the future; It was, that a Procla- 
mation ſhould be prepared with ſuch ſecrecy, as to be pub- 
liſhed over all England on the ſame day, ordering money to 
paſs only by weight; but that, at the ſame time, during three 
or four days after the Proclamation, all perſons in every County, 
that had money, ſhould bring it in to be told and weighed ; and 
the difference was to be regiſtred, and the money to be ſealed 
up, to the end of the time given, and then to be reſtored to the 
owners; and an aſſurance was to be given, that this deficienc 
in weight, ſhould be laid before the Parliament, to be ſuppli- 
ed another way, and to be allowed them in the following 
Taxes. But tho' the King liked this propoſition, yet all the 
reſt of the Council were againſt it. They ſaid, this would ſtop 
the circulation of money, and might occaſion tumults in the 
Markets. Thoſe, whole money was thus to be weighed, 
would not believe that the difference, between the tale and the 
weight, would be allowed them, and ſo might grow mutinous ; 
Therefore, they were for leaving this matter, to the Conſidera- 
tion of the next Parliament. So this propoſition was laid aſide: 
which would have ſaved the Nation above a million of money. 
For now, as all people believed, that the Parliament would re- 
ceive the clipt money in its tale, clipping went on, and became 
more viſibly ſcandalous, than ever it had been. 


There 


Conſulta- 
tions about 
the Coin. 
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1695 There was indeed reaſon to apprehend Tumults; For now, 
PW after the Queen's death, the Jacobites began to think, that the 
Confulta= Government had loſt the half of its ſtrength, and that things 
Wk could not be kept quiet at home, when the King ſhould be 
bites, beyond Sea. Some pretended, they were for putting the Priri- 
ceſs, in her Siſter's place; But that was only a pretence, to 

which ſhe gave no ſort of encouragement : King James lay at 
bottom. They fancied, an Invaſion in the King's abſence would 

be an eaſy attempt, which would meet with little reſiſtance: 

So they ſent ſome over to France, in particular one Charnock, 
a Fellow of Magdalen College, who in King James's time had 

turned Papiſt, and was a hot and active Agent among them: 
They undertook to bring a Body of 2000 Horſe, to meet ſuch 
an Army as ſhould be ſent over; But Charnock came back with 
a cold account, that nothing could be done at that time; 
Upon which it was thought neceſſary, to ſend over a man of 
Quality, who ſhould preſs the matter with ſome more autho- 
rity : So the Earl of Ailesbury was prevailed on to go: He was 
admitted to a ſecret converſation with the French King : And 
this gave riſe to a Deſign, which was very near being executed 

the following Winter. 

A defien o But if Sir John Fenwick did not ſlander King James, they at 
—— this time propoſed a ſhorter and more infallible way, by aſſaſ- 
> finating the King; For he ſaid, that ſome came over from France 
about this time, who aſſured their Party, and himſelf in parti- 
cular, that a Commiſſion was coming over, ſigned by King 
James, which they affirmed they had ſeen, warranting them to 
attack the King's Perſon. This, it is true, was not yet arrived ; 
But ſome affirmed, they had ſeen it, and that it was truſted to 

One, who was on his way hither; Therefore, ſince the Kin 
was ſo near going over to Holland, that he would probably be 
gone before the Commiſſion could be in England; it was de- 
bated among the Jacobites, whether they ought not to take 
the firſt opportunity to execute this Commiſſion, even tho' they 
had it not in their hands: It was reſolved to do it; and a day 
was ſet for it; But as Fenwick ſaid, he broke the deſign ; and 
ſent them word, that he would diſcover it, if they would not 
promiſe to give over the thoughts of it: And upon this reaſon, 
he believed, he was not let into the ſecret the following win- 
ter. This his Lady told me from him, as an article of merit 
to obtain his pardon : But he had truſted their word very eaſily, 
it ſeems, fince he gave the King no warning to be on his 
guard; And the two witneſſes, whom he ſaid he could pro- 
duce to vouch this, were then under proſecution, and wad oof 
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ed : So that the proof was not at hand, and the warning had 


not been given, as it ought to have been. But of all this, vv 


the Government knew nothing, and ſuſpected nothing at this 


time. 
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The King ſettled the Government of England in ſeven Lords , Gosern- 


Juſtices, during his abſence; And in this, a great error was 
committed, which had ſome ill effects, and was like to have 
had worſe: The Queen, when She was dying, had received 
a kind Letter from, and had ſent a reconciling Meſſage to the 
Princeſs; And fo, that breach was made up..- It is true, the 
Siſters did not meet; It was thought, That might throw the 
Queen into too great a commotion ; So it was put off till it 
was too late; Yet the Princeſs came ſoon after to ſee the 
King; And there was after that an appearance of a good cor- 
reſpondence between them : But it was little more than an ap- 
rance. They lived ſtill in terms of civility, and in formal viſits. 
But the King did not bring her into any ſhare in buſineſs; nor 
did he order his Miniſters to wait on her, and give her any ac- 
count of Affairs. And now, that he was to go beyond Sea, ſhe 
was not ſet at the head of the Councils, nor was there an 
care taken, to oblige thoſe who were about her. This looked 
either like a jealouſy and diſtruſt, or a coldneſs towards her, 
which gave all the ſecret Enemies of the Government a co- 
lour of complaint. They pretended zeal for the Princeſs, tho 
they came little to her; And they made it very viſible, on many 
occaſions, that this was only a diſguiſe for worſe defigns. 


ment in the 
King's ab- 
ſence, 


Two great men had died in Scotland the former Winter, the The death 


Dukes of Hamilton and — : They were Brothers-in-law, 
and had been long great friends; But they became irreconcilable 
Enemies. The firſt had more application, but the other had 
the greater genius; They were incompatible with each other, 
and indeed with all other perſons ; For both loved to be abſo- 
lute, and to direct every thing. The Marquiſs of Halifax di- 
ed in April this year; He had gone into all the meaſures of the 
Tories; Only he took care to preſerve himſelf from criminal 
engagements ; He ſtudied to oppoſe every thing, and to embroil 
matters all he could ; His ſpirit was reſtleſs, and he could not 
bear to be out of buſineſs; His vivacity and judgment ſunk 
much in his laſt years, as well as his Reputation ; He died of a 
Gangrene, occaſioned by a Rupture that he had long neglected; 
When he ſaw death fo near him, and was warned, that there 
was no hope, he ſhewed a great firmneſs of Mind, and a Calm 
that had much of true Philoſophy at leaſt ; He profeſſed him- 
ſelf a fincere Chriſtian, and lamented the former parts of his 
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1695 Life, with ſolemn reſolutions of becoming in all reſpects another 
man, if God ſhould raiſe him up. And ſo, I hope, he died 


The Lords 
Juſtices, 


The Cam- 
75 in 
lanaders. 


The Siege 
of Namur. 


à better man, than he lived. | 

The ſeven Lords Juſtices were, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Keeper, the Lord Privy Seal, the Lord Steward, the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Firſt Secretary of State, and the Firſt 
Commiſſioner of the Treaſury: They had no Character nor Rank, 
except when Four of them were together; And they avoided | 
aſſembling to that number, except at the Council Board, where 
it was neceſſary ; And when they were together, they had the 
Regal Authority veſted in them. They were choſen by the 
Poſts they were in. So that no other perſon could think he 
was neglected, by the preference: They were not envied for 
this Titular Greatneſs; Since it was indeed only Titular ; For 
they had no real Authority truſted with them. They took care to 
keep within bounds, and to do nothing, but in matters of courſe, 
till they had the King's Orders, to which they adhered exactly : 
So that no complaints could be made of them, becauſe the 
took nothing on them, and did only keep the peace of the King- 
dom, and tranſmit and execute the King's Orders. The Sum- 
mer went over quietly at home ; for tho' the Jacobites ſhewed 
their diſpoſition on ſome occaſions, but moſt ſignally on the 
Prince of Yales's Birth-day, yet they were wiſer than to break 
out into any diſorder, when they had no hopes of aſſiſtance from 
France. 

About the end of May, the Armies were brought together in 
Flanders: The King drew his main Force towards the French 
Lines; And the Deſign was formed to break thro', and to de- 
ſtroy the French Flanders: Luxembourg died this Winter; 80 
the Command of the French Armies was divided between Ville 
roy and Bouflers : But the former commanded the ftronger Ar- 
my. An Attempt was made on the Fort of Knock, in order 
to forcing the Lines; And there was ſome action about it; But 
all on the ſudden, Namur was inveſted; And the King drew 
off the main part of his Army, to beſiege that place, and left 
above 30000 Men, under the Command of the Prince of Van 
demont, who was the beſt General he had; for Prince J/ald:ch 
died above a year before this. With that Army, he was to 
cover Flanders and Brabant, while the King carried on the 
Siege. | 

As ſoon as Namur was inveſted, Bouflers threw himſelf into 
it, with many good Officers, and a great Body of Dragoons ; 
The Garriſon was 12000 ſtrong : A place fo happily fitua- 


ted, ſo well fortified, and ſo well furniſhed and commanded, 


made 
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made the attempt ſeem bold and doubtful; The dry Seaſon put 1695 


the King under another difficulty; The Maeſe was ſo low, . 


that there was not water enough to bring up the Barks, loaden 
with Artillery and Ammunition, from Liege and Maſtricht; 

So that, many days were loſt in bringing tie over Land; And 
if Villeroy had followed the King cloſe, it is thought he muſt 
have quitted the defign : But the French preſumed upon the 
ſtrength of the Place and Garriſon, and on our being ſo little 
practiſed in Sieges: They thought, that Villeroy might make 
ſome conſiderable Conqueſt in Flanders, and when that was 
done, come in good time to raiſe the Siege. Prince Yaude- 
mont managed his Army with ſuch skill and conduct, that as 
he covered all the Places, on which he thought the French 
had an eye, ſo he marched with that caution, that tho' Ville- 
roy had above double his ſtrength, yet he could not force him 


to an engagement, nor gain any advantage over him. The 


Military men, that ſerved under him, magnified his conduct 


highly, and compared it to any thing that Zwrenne, or the great- 
eſt Generals of the Age had done. Once it was thought, he 
could not get off; But he marched under the Cannon of Ghent 


without any loſs. In this, Yilleroy's conduct was blamed, but 


without cauſe; For he had not overſeen his advantage, but 
had ordered the Duke of Mayne, the French King's beloved 
Son, to make a motion with the Horſe, which he commanded ; 
And probably, if that had been ſpeedily executed, it might 
have had ill effects on the Prince of Yaudemont : But the Duke 
de Mayne deſpiſed Villeroy, and made no haſte to obey his 
Orders, ſo the advantage was loſt, and the King of France put 
him under a flight diſgrace for it. Villeroy attackt Dixmuyde 
and Deinſe; The Garriſons were not indeed able to make a great 
reſiſtance ; But they were ill commanded : If their Officers had 
been Maſters of a true judgment, or preſence of mind, they might 
at leaſt have got a favourable compoſition, and have ſaved the 
Garriſons, tho' the Places were not tenable; Yet they were 


baſely delivered up, and about 7000 men were made priſoners 


of War. And hereupon, tho' by a Cartel that had been ſettled 
between the two Armies, all Priſoners were to be redeemed at 
a ſet price, and within a limited time: Yet the French, having 
now ſo many men in their hands, did, without cither colour or 
ſhame, give a new eſſay of their perfidiouſneſs; for they broke 


it, upon this occaſion, as they had often done at Sea ; indeed, 


as often as any advantages on their fide tempted them to it : 
The Governours of thoſe places were at firſt believed to have 
betrayed their Truſt, and fold the Garriſons, as well as the 

; places 
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1695 places to the French; But they were tried afterwards; And it 

appeared, that it flowed from Cowardice, and want of Senſe; 

for which one of them ſuffered, and the other was broke with 
diſgrace. | 

Briufſe!'s Villeroy marched toward Bruſſels, and was followed by Prince 

was J audemont, whoſe chief care was, to order his motions ſo, that 

dhe French might not get between him, and the King's Camp 

at Namur. He apprehended, that Villeroy might bombard 

Bruſſels, and would have hindred it, if the Town could have 

been wrought on, to give him the aſſiſtance that he defired of 

them: Townſmen, upon all ſueh occaſions, are more apt to 

conſider a preſent, tho a ſmall expence, than a great, tho' an 

imminent danger: So Prince Yaudemont could not pretend to 

cover them: The Electoreſs of Bavaria was then in the Town; 

And tho' Villeroy ſent a Complement to her, yet he did not 

give her time to retire ; but bombarded the place for two days, 

with ſo much fury, that a great part of the lower Town was 

burnt down: The damage was valued at ſome Millions, and 

the Electoreſs was ſo frighted, that ſhe miſcarried upon it of a 

Boy. When this execution was done, Villeroy marched towards 

Namur; His Army was now ſo much encreaſed, by Detach- 

ments brought from the Rhine, and Troops drawn out of Gar- 

riſons, that it was {aid to be xo0000 ſtrong: Both Armies on 

the Rhine, were ſo equal in ſtrength, that they could only lie 

on a Defenſive ; neither {ide being ſtrong enough to undertake 

any thing: M. De L' Orge commanded the French, and the Prince 

of Baden, the Imperialiſts : The former was ſinking as much in 

his health as in his credit; So a great Body was ordered to 

march from him to Villeroy; And another Body equal to that, 

commanded by the Landgrave of Heſſe, came and joined the 

King's Army. | 

Namur was The Siege was carried on with great vigour ; The errors, to 

taken. Which our want of practice expoſed us, were all corrected by 

the courage of our men; The Fortifications, both in ftrength, 

and in the extent of the out-works, were double to what they 

had been when the French took the place; Our men did not 

only ſucceed in every attack, but went much further: In the 

firſt great Sally, the French loſt ſo many, both Officers and Sol- 

diers, that after that, they kept within their Works, and gave 

us no diſturbance: Both the King and the Elector of Ba- 

varia, went frequently into the Trenches; The Town held out 

one Month, and the Cittadel another: Upon Villeroys ap- 

proach, the King drew off all the Troops that could be ſpared 

from the Siege, and placed himſelf in his way, with an Army 

of 
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of 60000 men; But he was ſo well poſted, that after Villeroy 1695 
had looked on him for ſome days, he found it was not adviſa- «vw 


ble to attack him: Our men wiſhed for a Battle, as that which 
would not only decide the fate of Vamur, but of the whole 
War; The French gave it out, that they would put all to 
hazard, rather than ſuffer ſuch a diminution of their King's 
Glory, as the retaking that place ſeemed to be ; But- the Signal 
of the Cittadel's hi put an end to 7 illeroy's deſigns: 
Upon which, he apprehending that the King might then attack 
him, drev- off with ſo much precipitation, that it looked liker a 
flight than a retreat. 

The Capitulation was ſoon ended and figned by Boufler:, 
who, as was ſaid, was the firſt Mareſchal of _ that had ever 
delivered up a place ; He marched out with 5000 men, fo it 

appeared he had loſt 7000 during the Siege: And we loſt in 
it only about the ſame number. This was reckoned one of 
the greateſt actions of the King's Life, and indeed, one of the 
greateſt that is in the whole Hiſtory of War. It raiſed his Cha- 
racter much, both at home and abroad, and gave a great repu- 
tation to his Troops: The King had the entire Credit of the 
matter; His General Officers having a very ſmall ſhare in it, 
being moſt of them men of low Genius, and little practiſed in 
things of that nature. Cohorn, the chief Engineer, ſignalized 
himſelf fo eminently on this occaſion, that he was looked on 
as the greateſt Man of the Age: and out-did even V. auban, 
who had gone far beyond all thoſe, that went before him, in 
the conduct of Sieges: But it was confeſſed by all, that Cohorn 
had carried that Art to a much farther perfection during this 
Siege. The Subaltern Officers and Soldiers gave hopes of a 
better race, that was growing up, and ſupplied the errors and 
defects of their Superior Officers. As the Garriſon marched out, 
the King ordered Bowflers to be ſtopt, in repriſal for the Garri- 
ſons of Dixmuyde and Deinſe. Bouflers complained of this as 
a Breach of 3 and the action ſeemed liable to cenſure. 
But many authorities and precedents were brought, both from 
Law and Hiſtory, to juſtify it: All obligations among Princes, 
both in Peace and War, muſt be judged to be reciprocal; 80 
that he who breaks theſe firſt, ſets the other at liberty. 
length, the French conſented to ſend back the Garriſons, pur- 
ſuant to the Cartel; Bouflers was firſt ſet at liberty, and then 
theſe Garriſons were releaſed according to promiſe. 

The Officers were tried and proceded againſt, by Councils of 
War, according to Martial Law ; They were raiſed in the Army 
by ill methods, and maintained "themſelves by worle; Corrup- 
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tion had broke into the Army, and Oppreſſion and Injuſtice 


YR were much complained of; The King did not approve of thole 


Caſal was 
ſurrendred. 


Affairs at 


Sea. 


ractices; But he did not enquire after them, nor puniſh them, 
with a due ſeverity; Nor did he make difference enough be- 
tween thoſe who ſerved well, fold nothing, and uſed their Sub- 
alterns kindly, and thoſe who ſet every thing to ſale, and op- 
preſſed all that were under them; and when things of that kind 
go unpuniſhed, they will ſoon make a great progreſs. - There 
was little more done, during the Campaign in Flanders; Nor 
was there any Action upon the Rhine. 

In Tzaly, there was nothing done in the Field by force of 
Arms: But an affair of great conſequence was tranſacted, in a 
very myſterious manner ; The Duke of Savoy, after a very long 
Blockade, undertook the Siege of Caſal; but he was fo ill pro- 
vided for it, that no good account of it could be expected; 
The King had ſo little hopes of ſucceſs, that he was not eafily 
prevailed on to conſent to the beſieging it; But either the 
French intended to gain the Pope and the Yenetians, and in 
concluſion, that Duke himſelf, with this extraordinary conceſ- 
fion ; Or, ſince our Fleet was then before Toulon, they judged 
it more neceſſary to keep their Troops, for the defence of their 
Coaſt and Fleet, than to ſend them to relieve Caſal; So Orders 
were ſent to the Governour to Capitulate, in ſuch a number of 
days, after the Trenches were opened : So that the Place was 
ſurrendred, tho it was not at all ſtraitned: It was agreed, that 
it ſhould be reſtored to the Duke of Mantua, but ſo diſmant- 
led, that it might give jealouſy to no fide; And the lighting 
the Fortifications went on ſo flowly, that the whole Seaſon was 
ſpent in it, a Truce being granted all that while. Thus did the 
French give up Caſal, after .they had been at a vaſt expence 
in fortify ing it, and had made it one of the ſtrongeſt places in 
Europe. | 

Our Fleet was all the Summer, Maſter of the Mediterra- 
nean; The French were put under great diforder, and ſeemed 


to apprehend a Deſcent; For Ruſſe! came before Marſeilles and 


Toulon oftner than once; Contrary Winds forced him out to 
Sea again, but with no los; He himſelf told me, he believed 
nothing could be done there; Only the honour of command- 
ing the Sea, and of ſhutting the French within their Ports, 


gave a great reputation to our affairs. In Catalonia, the French 


made no progreſs ; They abandoned Palamos, and made Gi- 
ronne their Frontier. The Spaniards once pretended to beſiege 
Palamoes, but they only pretended to do it; They defired ſome 
men from Ruſſe}, for he had Regiments of Marines on Board: 

| They 
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They faid, they had begun the Siege, and were provided with 1695 
every thing that was neceſſary to carry it on, only they wanted "Va 


men ; So he ſent them ſome Battalions; But when they came 
thither, they found not any one thing, that was neceflary to 
carry on a Siege, not ſo much as Spades, not to mention Guns 
and Ammunition: So Re&ſſe/ ſent for his men back again. But 
the French of themſelves quitted the place; for as they found 
the charge of the War in Catalonia was great, and tho' they 
met with a feeble oppoſition from the Spaniards, yet ſince they 
ſaw, they could not carry Barcelona, fo long as our Fleet lay 
in thoſe Seas, they reſolved to lay by, in expectation of a better 
occaſion. We had another Fleet in our own Channel, that was 
ordered to bombard the French Coaſt ; They did ſome execu- 
tion upon St. Males, and deſtroyed Grandville, that lay not 
far from it: They alſo attempted Dunkirk, but failed in the 
execution; Some Bombs were thrown into Calais, but with- 
out any great effect; So that the French did not ſuffer fo 
much by the Bombardment, as was expected: The Country 
indeed was much alarmed by it; They had many Troops diſ- 
perſed all along their Coaſt ; So that it put their affairs in great 
diſorder, and we were every where Maſters at Sea. Another 
Squadron, commanded by the Marquiſs of Carmarthen (whoſe 
Father was created Duke of Leeds, to colour the diſmiſſing 
him from buſineſs, with an encreaſe of Title) lay off from the 
Iſles of Scilly, to ſecure our Trade, and convoy our Merchants: 
He was an extravagant man, both in his Pleaſures and Hu- 
mours ; He was flow in going to Sea; and, when he was out, 
he fancied the French Fleet was coming up to him, which 
proved to be only a Fleet of Merchant Ships : So he left his ſta- 
tion, and retired into Milford Haven : By which means, that 
Squadron became uſeleſs. 


This proved fatal to our Trade; Many of our Barbadoes The Loffes 


Ships were taken by French Cruizers and Privateers : Two rich 
Ships, coming from the Eaſf- Indies, were alſo taken, 150 
Leagues to the Weſtward, by a very fatal accident, or by ſome 
treacherous advertiſement ; for Cruizers ſeldom go ſo far into 
the Ocean: And to compleat the misfortunes of the Eaft-Iridia 
Company, three other Ships, that were come near Galway, 
on the Weſt of Ireland, fell into the hands of ſome French 
Privateers : Thoſe five Ships were valued at a Million, ſo here 


was great occaſion of diſcontent in the City of London. They 
complained, that neither the Admiralty, nor the Government, 
took the care that was neceſſary for preſerving the Wealth of the 
Nation. A French Man of War, at the fame time, fell upon our 
| Factory 
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had there, and deſtroyed it; Theſe misfortunes were v 
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Factory on the Coaſt of Guinea; He took the ſmall Fort we 


ery ſen- 
ſible to the Nation, and did much abate the Joy, which fo 


glorious a Campaign would otherwiſe have raiſed ; And much 


matter was laid in for ill humour to work upon. | 

The War went on in Hungary; The new Grand Signior 
came late into the Field; But as late as it was, the Imperialiſts 
were not ready to receive him: He tried to force his way into 
Tranſilvania, and took ſome weak and ill defended Forts, which 
he ſoon after abandoned; Veterani, who was the moſt beloved 
of all the Emperor's Generals, lay with a ſmall Army to de- 
fend the Entrance into Tranfilvania ; The Turks fell upon him, 
and overpowered him with numbers ; His Army was deſtroyed, 
and himſelf killed; But they ſold their Lives dear; The Turks 
loſt double their number, and their beſt Troops in the action; 


" So that they had only the name and honour of a Victory; 


A Parlia- 
ment in 


Scotland. 


They were not able to proſecute it, nor to draw any advantage 
from it. The ftragglers of the defeated Army drew together, 
towards the Paſſes. But none purſued them, and the Turks 
marched back to Andrianople, with the Triumph of having 
made a glorious Campaign. There were ſome {light Engage- 
ments at Sea, between the Yenetians and the Turks, in which, 
the former pretended they had the advantage ; But nothing fol- 
lowed upon them. Thus aftairs went on abroad during this 
Summer. | 

There was a Parliament held in Scotland, where the Mar- 
quiſs of Tweedale was the King's Commiſſioner : Every thing 
that was asked for the King's Supply, and for the ſubſiſtance 
of his Troops, was granted; The Maſſacre in Glencoe, made 
ſtill a great noiſe; and the King ſeemed too remiſs in inquir- 
ing into it. But when it was repreſented to him, that a Seſſion 
of Parliament could not be managed, without high motions 
and complaints of ſo crying a matter, and that his Miniſters 
could not oppoſe theſe, without ſeeming to bring the guilt of 
that Blood, that was ſo perfidiouſly ſhed, both on the King, 
and on themſelves : To prevent that, he ordered a Commiſſion 
to be paſſed under the Great Seal, for a precognition in that 
matter, which is a practice in the Law of Scotland, of exa- 
mining into Crimes, before the Perſons concerned are brou ght 
upon their Trial. This was looked on as an artifice, to cover 
that tranſaction by a private enquiry ; Yet, when it was com- 
plained of in Parliament, not without reflections on the ſlack- 
neſs in examining into it, the King's Commiſſioner aſſured them, 


that by the King's Order, the matter was then under examina- 
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tion, and that it ſhould be reported to the Parliament: The 1695 
Enquiry went on; And, in the progrels of it, a new practice of 


the Earl of Braidalbin's was diſcovered ; For the Highlanders 
depoſed that, while he was treating with them, in order to their 
ſubmitting to the King, he had aſſured them, that he ſtill ad- 
hered to King James's Intereſt, and that he preſſed them to 
come into that Pacification, only to preſerve them for his ſervice, 
till a more favourable opportunity. This, with ſeveral other 
treaſonable diſcourſes of his, being reported to the Parliament, 
he covered himſelf with his pardon ; But theſe diſcourſes hap- 

ened to be ſubſequent to it; So he was ſent a Priſoner to the 
Caſtle of Edinburgh : He pretended, he had ſecret Orders from 
the King, to fay any thing that would give him credit with 
them; which the King owned fo far, that he ordered a new 
pardon to be paſt for him. A great Party came to be formed 
in this Seſſion, of a very odd mixture; The High Presbyteri- 
ans, and the Jacobites, joined together to oppoſe every thing; 
Yet it was not ſo ſtrong as to carry the Majority; But great 


heats aroſe among them. 
The Report of the Maſſacre of Glencoe, was made in full 


Parliament: By that it appeared, that a black deſign was laid, 
not only to cut off the men of Glencoe, but a great many 
more Clans, reckoned to be in all above Six 'Thouſand perſons : 
The whole was purſued in many Letters, that were writ with 
great earneſtneſs; And tho the King's Orders carried nothing 
in them, that was in any ſort blameable, yet the Secretary of 
State's Letters went much further. So the Parliament juſtified the 
| King's Inſtructions, but voted the execution in Glencoe, to have 


been a barbarous Maſſacre, and that it was puſhed on by the Se- 


cretary of Szate's Letters, beyond the King's Orders: Upon that, 
they voted an Addreſs to be made to the King, that he, and 
others concerned in that matter, might be proceeded againſt ac- 
cording to Law: This was carried by a great Majority. 

In this Seſſion, an Act paſt, in favour of ſuch of the Epiſ- 
copal Clergy, as ſhould enter into thoſe engagements to the 
King, that were by Law required ; That they ſhould continue 
in their Benefices under the King's Protection, without being 
ſubject to the power of Presbytery. This was carried with ſome 
addreſs, before the Presbyterians were aware of the conſequences 
of it; for it was plainly that which they call Eraſtianiſm. A 
day was limited to the Clergy for taking the Oaths: And by a 
very zealous and dextrous management, about ſeventy of the 
| beſt of them were brought to take the Oaths to the King; 
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And ſo they came within the Protection promiſed them by 


Another A& paſſed, that has already produced very fatal 


a new Com- conſequences to that Kingdom, and may yet draw worſe 


pany, 


after it: The Interlopers in the Eafi-India Trade, finding 
that the Company was like to be favoured by the Parlia- 
ment, as well as by the Court, were reſolved to try other me- 
thods to break in upon that Trade : They entred into a Treaty 
with ſome Merchants in Scotland; And they had, in the former 
Seſſion, procured an Act, that promiſed Letters Patents to all 
ſuch, as ſhould offer to ſet up new Manufactures, or drive any 
new Trade, not yet practiſed by that Kingdom, with an ex- 
emption for twenty one years from all Taxes and Cuſtoms, and 


with all ſuch other Privileges, as ſhould be found neceſſary for 


eſtabliſhing or encouraging ſuch projects. But here was a ne- 


ceſſity of procuring Letters Patents, which they knew the cre- 
dit, that the Ea/t-India Company had at Court, would certain- 
ly render ineffectual. So they were now in treaty for a new 
Act, which ſhould free them from that difficulty. There was 
one Paterſon, a man of no education, but of great Notions ; 
which, as was generally faid, he had learned from the Buc- 
caneers, with whom he had conſorted for ſome time. He had 
conſidered a place in Darien, where he thought a good Settle- 
ment might be made, with another over againſt it, in the S 
Sea; And by two Settlements there, he fancied a great Trade 
might be opened both for the Eaſ and Weſt-Indies; and that the 
Spaniards in the neighbourhood might be kept in great ſubjec- 
tion to them; So he made the Merchants believe, that he had 
great ſecret, which he did not think fit yet to diſcover, and 
reſerved to a fitter opportunity; Only he deſired, that the 
H/e}-Indies might be named in any new Act, that ſhould be 
ofiered to the Parliament: He made them in general under- 
ſtand, that he knew of a Country, not poſſeſſed by Spaniards, 
where there were rich Mines, and Gold in abundance. While 
thelc matters were in treaty, the time of the King's giving the 
Inſtructions to his Commiſſioner for the Parliament came on; 
And it had been a thing of courſe, to give a general Inftruc- 
tion, to paſs all Bills for the encouragement of Trade. John 
Naum told the King, that he heard there was a ſecret manage- 
ment among the Merchants for an Act in Scotland, under which 
the Eaſ-Andia Trade might be ſet up; So he propoſed, and 
drew an Inſtruction, impowering the Commiſſioner to paſs 
any Bill, promiſing Letters Patents for encouraging of Trade, 
yet limited, fo that it ſhould not interfere with the Trade of 
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England: When they went down to Scotland, the King's Com- 1695 


miſſioner either did not conſider this, or had no regard to it ; Y. 


for he gave the Royal Aſſent to an Act, that gave the Under- 
takers, either of the Eaſi-India or Weſt-India Trade, all poſſi- 
ble privileges, with exemption of twenty one years from all 
Impoſitions : And the Act directed Letters Patents to be paſſed 
under the Great Seal, without any further Warrant for them : 
When this was printed, it gave a great alarm in England, more 

articularly to the Eaſi-India Company; For many of the 
Ts of London reſolved to join Stock with the Scotch 
Company; And the exemption from all Duties gave a great 
proſpect of gain. Such was the poſture of affairs in Scotland. 


In Ireland, the three Lords Juſtices did not agree long to- Amairs in 
gether; The Lord Capel ſtudied to render himſelf popular, and ” eland. 


eſpouſed the intereſts of the Engliſh againſt the Iriſb, without 
any nice regard to juſtice or equity: He was too eaſily ſet on, 
by thoſe who had their own end in it, to do every thing that 
gained him applauſe : The other two were men of ſevere tem- 
pers, and ſtudied to protect the Iriſb, when they were oppreſt ; 
nor did they try to make themſelves otherwiſe popular, than b 

a wiſe and juſt Adminiſtration: So Lord Capel was highly 
magnified, and they were as much complained of, by all the 
Engliſh in Ireland. Lord Capel did undertake to manage a Par- 
liament fo, as to carry all things, if he was made Lord Depu- 
ty, and had power given him to place and diſplace ſuch as he 
ſhould name. This was agreed to, and a Parliament was held 
there, after he had made ſeveral removes: In the beginning of 
the Seſſion, things went ſmoothly; The Supply that was asked, 
for the ſupport of that Government, was granted ; All the pro- 
ceedings in King James's Parliament were annulled, and the 
great Act of Settlement was confirmed and explained, as the 

defired : But this good temper was quickly loſt, by the heat of 
ſome, who had great credit with Lord Capel. Complaints were 
made of Sir Charles Porter, the Lotd Chancellor, who was 
beginning to ſet on foot a Tory humour in Ireland, whereas it 
was certainly the intereſt of that Government, to have no other 
diviſion among them, but that of Engliſh and Triſh, and of 
Proteſtant and Papiſt : Lord Capel's Party, moved in the Houſe 
of Commons, that Porter ſhould be impeached ; But the 
grounds, upon which this motion was made, appeared to be fo 
frivolous, after the Chancellor was heard by the Houſe of 
Commons, in his own juſtification, that he was voted clear from 
all imputation, by a Majority of two to one; This ſet the Lord 
Deputy and the Lord Chancellor, with all the friends of both, 


at 
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1695 at ſo great a diſtance from each other, that it put a full ſtop, 
AVRIL for ſome time, to all buſineſs. 
Thus Factions were formed in all the King's Dominions ; 
And he, being for ſo much of the year at a great diftance from 
the ſcene, there was no pains taken to quiet theſe, and to check 
the animoſities which aroſe out of them. - The King ſtudied 
only to ballance them, and to keep up among the Parties, a 
jealouſy of one another, that ſo he might oblige them all to 
depend more entirely on himſelf. 
A n-w par-. As ſoon as the Campaign was over in Flanders, the King in- 
ment ©) tended to come over directly into England; But he was kept 
long on the other fide by contrary winds ; The firſt point, that 
was under debate upon his arrival, was, whether a new Par- 
liament ſhould be ſummoned, or the old one be brought to- 
gether again, which by the Law that was lately paſſed, might 
fit till Lady day: The happy ſtate the Nation was in, put all 
men, except the Merchants, in a good temper ; None could be 
ſure, we ſhould be in ſo good a ſtate next year; So that now 
probably Elections would fall on men, who were well affected 
to the Government; A Parliament, that ſaw it ſelf in its laſt 
Seſſion, might affect to be froward ; The Members, by ſuch a 
bchaviour, hoping to recommend themſelves to the next Elec- 
tion; Beſides, if the fame Parliament had been continued, pro- 
bably the Enquiries into Corruption would have been carried on, 
which might divert them from more preſſing affairs, and kindle 
greater heats ; all which might be more decently dropt by a new 
Parliament, than ſuffered to lie aſleep by the old one. Theſe 
4 conſiderations prevailed, tho' it was ftill believed, that the 
\ King's own inclinations led him, to have continued the Parlia- 
ment yet one Seſſion longer; For he reckoned, he was ſure of 
the major Vote in it. Thus this Parliament was brought to a 
Concluſion, and a new one was ſummoned. 

The King made a progreſs to the North; And ſtaid ſome : 
days at the Earl of Sunderland's, which was the firſt publick 
mark of the high favour he was in ; The King ſtudied to con- : 
{train himſelf to a little more openneſs and affability, than was 
natural to him : But his cold and dry way had too deep a root, 
| not to return too oft upon him; The Jacobites were ſo decried, 

thot few of them were elected; But many of the ſourer fort of 
| Wage, who were much alienated from the King, were choſen : 
Generally, they were men of Eſtates, but many were young, 
hot, and without experience. Foley was again choſen Speaker; 


The demand of the Supply was ftill very high, and there was 
a 
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a great arrear of Deficiencies; All was readily granted, and lodg- 1695 


ed on Funds, that ſeemed to be very probable. 


The ſtate of the Coin was conſidered, and there were great The Gate of 
and long Debates about the proper remedies : The motion of en 


raiſing the money above its intrinfick value, was ftill much 
preſſed ; Many apprehended this matter could not be cured, 
without caſting us into great diſorders : Our money they thought 
would not paſs, and fo the Markets would not be furniſhed ; 
And it is certain, that if there had been ill humours then ſtir- 
ring in the Nation, this might have caſt us into great Convul- 
fions. But none happened, to the diſappointment of our Ene- 
mies, who had their eyes and hopes long fixed on the effects, 
this might produce. All came in the end to a wiſe and happy 
reſolution, of Recoining all the Specie of England, in mill'd 
money; All the old money was ordered to be brought in, in 
publick Payments, or Loans to the Exchequer, and that by de- 
grees; firſt the half Crown pieces, and the reſt of the money 
by a longer day; Money of a bad Allay, as well as clipt mo- 
ney, was to be received; tho this was thought an ill precedent, 
and that it gave too much encouragement to falſe Coining ; 
Yet it was judged neceſſary upon this occaſion ; And it gave a 
preſent calm to a ferment, that was then working all England 
over. Twelve hundred thouſand Pounds was given, to ſupply the 
deficiency of the bad and clipt money. So this matter was hap- 
pily ſettled, and was put in a way to be effectually remedied, 
and it was executed with an order and a juſtice, with a qui- 
et and an exactneſs, beyond all mens expectation. So that 
we were freed from a great and threatning miſchief, without 
any of thoſe effects, that were generally apprehended from it. 


rectified. 


The Bill of Trials in Caſes of Treaſon, was again brought An a of 


into the Houſe of Commons, and paſſed there; When it 


Trials in 
Caſes of 


came up to the Lords, they added the Clauſe, for ſummoning Treaſon. 


all the Peers to the Trial of a Peer, which was not eaſily 
carried; for thoſe, who wiſhed well to the Bill, looked on 
this as a device to loſe it, as no doubt it was; And there- 
fore they oppoſed it ; But, contrary to the hopes of the Court, 
the Commons were fo defirous of the Bill, that when it came 
down to them, they agreed to the Clauſe, and ſo the Bill 
paſſed, and had the Royal Aſſent. 


A ſevere Bill was brought in, for voiding all the Elections 11 


of Parliament Men, where the Elected had been at any ex- 


cerning Elec- 
tions to Par- 


ce in meat, drink, or money, to Fg Votes: It was liament. 


very ſtrictly penned ; But time muſt ſhew, whether any eva- 
ſions can be found out to avoid it: Certainly, if it has the 
Vor. II. . deſired 
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1695 defired effect, it would prove one of the beſt Laws that ever 
vas made in England; For abuſes in Elections were grown to 


moſt intolerable exceſſes, which threatned even the ruin of the 


Nation. Another Act paſſed againſt unlawful and double Returns; 
For perſons had been often returned, plainly contrary to the 
Vote of the Majority ; and in Burroughs, where there was a con- 
teſt, between the ſelect number of the Corporation, and the 
whole Populace, both ſides had obtained favourable deciſions, 
as that fide prevailed, on which the perſon elected happened 
to be; So both Elections were returned, and the Houſe judged 
the matter. But by this Act, all Returns were ordered to be 
made, according to the laſt determination of the Houſe of 
Commons : Theſe were thought good Securities for future Par- 
liaments ; It had been happy for the Nation, if the firſt of theſe 
had proved as effectual, as the laſt was. 

complains Great Complaints were made in both Houſes of the Act for 

2 $9 the Scorch Eaſt-India Company, and Addreſſes were made to 
the King, ſetting forth the Inconveniencies that were like to ariſe 
from thence to England: The King anſwered, that he had been 
ill ſerved in Scotland; But he hoped Remedies ſhould be found, 
to prevent the ill conſequences, that they apprehended from the 
Act: And ſoon after this, he turned out both the Secretaries 
of State, and the Marquiſs of Tweedale : And great Changes 
were made in the whole Miniſtry of that Kingdom, both high 
and low. No Enquiry was made, nor proceedings ordered, 
concerning the buſineſs of Glencoe; So that furniſhed the Li- 
bellers with ſome colours, in aſperſing the King, as if he muſt 
have been willing to ſuffer it to be executed, ſince he ſeemed ſo 
unwilling to let it be puniſhed. 

Scotland But when it was underſtood in Scotland, that the King had 

— " diſowned the Act for the Eaſt-India Company, from which it 

it was expected that great Riches ſhould flow into that Kingdom, 
it is not eaſy to conceive how great, and how general an in- 
dignation was ſpread over the whole Kingdom; The Jacobites ſaw 
what a Game it was like to prove in their hands; They played it 
with great skill, and to the advantage of their cauſe, in a courſe of 
many years; and continue to manage it to this day: There was 
a great deal of noiſe made of the Scorch Act in both Houſes of 
Parliament in England by ſome, who ſeemed to have no other de- 
ſign in that, but to heighten our diſtractions, by the apprehen- 
ſions that they expreſſed. The Scotch Nation fancied nothing 
but Mountains of Gold; And the credit of the deſign roſe fo 
high, that Subſcriptions were made, and advances of mone 
were offered, beyond what any believed the Wealth of that King- 
| | dom 
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dom could have furniſhed. Paterſon came to have ſuch credit 
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1695 


among them, that the deſign of the Eaſt- India Trade, how Vw 


promiſing ſoever, was wholly laid aſide; And they reſolved to 
employ all their wealth, in the ſettling a Colony, with a Port 
and Fortifications in Darien, which was long kept a ſecret, and 
was only truſted to a ſelect number, empowered by this new 
Company, who aſſumed to themſelves the name of the African 
Company, tho' they never meddled with any concern in that 
part of the World: The unhappy progreſs of this affair will ap- 
pear in its proper time. | 

The Loſſes of the Merchants gave great advantages to thoſe 


A motion 


who complained of the Adminiſtration ; The conduct, with re- ter a Coun- 


lation to our Trade, was repreſented as at beſt a negle& of the 
Nation, and of its Proſperity : Some, with a more ſpiteful ma- 
lice, faid, it was deſigned, that we ſhould ſuffer in our Trade, 
that the Dutch might carry it from us: And how extravagant 
ſoever this might ſeem, it was often repeated by ſome men of 
virulent tempers. And in the end, when all the errors, with 
relation to the protection of our Trade, were ſet out, and much 
aggravated, a motion was made to create, by A& of Parlia- 
ment, a Council of Trade. 

This was oppoſed by thoſe, who looked on it, as a change 
of our Conſtitution, in a very eſſential point : The Executive 
part of the Government was wholly in the King: So that the 
appointing any Council, by Act of Parliament, began a Prece- 
dent of their breaking in upon the execution of the Law, in 
which, it could not be eaſy to ſee how far they might be car- 
ried ; It was indeed offered, that this Council ſhould be much 
limited as to its Powers; Yet many apprehended, that if the Par- 
liament named the perſons, how low ſoever their powers might 
be at firſt, they would be enlarged every Seſſion; and from 
being a Council to look into matters of Trade, they would be 
next empowered to appoint Convoys and Cruizers; This in 
time, might draw in the whole Admiralty, and that part of 
the Revenue or Supply, that was appropriated to the Navy ; So 
that a King would ſoon grow to be a Duke of Venice; And 
indeed thoſe, who ſet this on moſt zealouſly, did not deny 
that they deſigned to graft many things upon it. | 
Ihe King was fo ſenſible of the ill effects this would have, 

that he ordered his Miniſters to oppoſe it, as much as poſlibly 
they could : The Earl of Sunderland, to the wonder of many, 
declared for it, as all that depended on him promoted it: He 


Was afraid of the violence of the Republican Party, and would 


not venture on provoking them ; The Miniſters were much of- 


tended 


cil of Trade. 


04 
1695 
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A Conſpira- 
cy diſcover- 
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fended with him, for taking this method to recommend him- 
ſelf at their coſt; The King himſelf took it ill, and he told 
me, if he went on, driving it as he did, that he muſt break 
with him; He imputed it to his Fear; For the unhappy ſteps 
he had made in King James's time, gave his Enemies ſo many 
handles and colours for attacking him, that he would venture 
on nothing, that might provoke them. Here was a Debate, 
plainly in a point of Prerogative, how far the Government 
ſhould continue on its antient bottom of Monarchy, as to the 
Executive part; or how far it ſhould turn to a Commonwealth; 
and yet by an odd reverſe, the Whigs, who were now moſt em- 
ployed, argued for the Prerogative, while the Tories ſeemed 
zealous for publick Liberty : So powerfully does intereft biaſs 
men of all forms. 

This was going on, and probably would have paſt in both 
Houſes, when the diſcovery of a Conſpiracy turned mens thoughts 
quite another way : So that all angry motions were let fall, and 
the Seſſion came to a very happy concluſion, with greater advan- 
tages to the King, than could have been otherwiſe expected. 
We were all this Winter alarmed, from many different quar- 
ters, with the inſolent diſcourſes of the Jacobites, who ſeemed 
ſo well afſured of a ſudden Revolution, which was to be both 
quick and entire; that at Chriſmas they faid, it would be 
brought about, within fix weeks. The French Fleet, which we 
had fo long ſhut up within Toulon, was now fitting out, and 
was ordered to come round to Bre; Our Fleet, that lay at 
Cadiz, was not ſtrong enough to fight them, when they ſhould 
paſs the Streights; Ruſſe] had come home, with many of the 
great Ships, and had left only a Squadron there; But a great Fleet 
was ordered to go thither; It was ready to have failed in De- 
cember ; But was kept in our Ports by contrary Winds, till Fe- 
bruary; This was then thought a great unhappineſs ; But we 
found afterwards, that our preſervation was chiefly owing to it ; 
And it was ſo extraordinary a thing, to ſee the wind fixed at South 
Weſt during the whole Winter, that few could reſiſt the obſerving 
a ſignal Providence of God in it. We were all this while in great 
pain for Rook, who commanded the Squadron that lay at Cadiz ; 
and was like to ſuffer for want of the Proviſions and Stores, 
which this Fleet was to carry him, beſides the addition of 
ſtrength this would bring him, in caſe the Toulon Squadron 


{hould come about; We were only apprehenſive of danger from 


that Squadron ; For we thought, that we could be- in none at 
home, till that Fleet was brought about; the advertiſements came 


from many places, that ſome very important thing was ready to 


F break 
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break out: It is true, the Jacobites fed their Party with ſuch 1695 
ſtories every year; But they both talked and wrote now with more TV 


than ordinary aſſurance. The King had been fo accuſtomed to 
alarms and reports of this kind, that he had now ſo little re- 

ard to them, as ſcarce to be willing to hearken to thoſe, who 
brought him ſuch advertiſements. He was ſo much ſet on pre- 


paring for the next Campaign, that all other things were little 
conſidered by him. | 


But in the beginning of February, one Captain Fiſher came ot attac 
to the Earl of Portland, and in general told him, there was a hats e 
deſign to aſſaſſinate the King; But he would not, or could 


not then name any of the perſons, who were concerned in it ; 
He never appeared more, for he had aſſurances given him, 
that he ſhould not be made uſe of as a witneſs; Few days af- 
ter that, one Pendergraſs, an Iriſh Officer, came to the Earl 
of Portland, and diſcovered all that he knew of the matter ; 
He freely told him his own name; but would not name any 
of the Conſpirators; La Rue, a Frenchman, came alſo to Bri- 
gadier Leviſon, and diſcovered to him all that he knew; Theſe 
two (Pendergraſs and La Rue) were brought to the King apart, 
not knowing of one another's diſcovery : 'They gave an account 
of two Plots then on foot, the one for aſſaſſinating the King, 
and the other for invading the Kingdom. The King was not 
eaſily brought to give credit to this, till a variety of circum- 
ſtances, in which the Diſcoveries did agree, convinced him of 
the truth of the whole deſign. 

It has been already told, in how many Projects King James 
was engaged, for aſſaſſinating the King; But all theſe had fail- 
ed; So now one was laid, that gave better hopes, and look'd 
liker a Military action, than a foul murder: Sir George Berkeley, 
a Scotchman, received a Commiſſion from King James, to go 
and attack the Prince of Orange, in his Winter Quarters : Char- 
nock, Sir William Perkins, Captain Porter, and La Rue, were 
the men to whoſe conduct the matter was truſted ; The Duke 
of Berwick came over, and had ſome diſcourſe with them about 
the method of executing it: Forty Perſons were thought ne- 

ceſſary for the attempt; They intended to watch the King, as 
he ſhould go out to hunt, or come back from it in his Coach; 
Some of them were to engage the Guards, while others ſhould 
attack the King, and either carry him off a Priſoner, or, in calc 
of any reſiſtance, kill him. This ſoft manner was propoſed, to 
draw Military men to act in it, as a warlike Exploit : Porter 
and Kightly went and viewed the Grounds, and the way thro' 
which the King paſt, as he went between Keuſingten and Rich- 
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mond Parl:, where he uſed to hunt commonly on Saturdays ; 


And they] pitched on two places, where they thought they might 


1696 


well execute the deſign. King James ſent over ſome of His 
Guards to aſſiſt in it; He ſpoke himſeii to one Harris to go 
over, and to obey frck Orders as he ſhould receive from Berke- 
ley ; He ordered money to be given him, and told him; that, if 
he was forced to ſtay long at Calais, the Preſident there would 
have orders to furniſh kim- 


When the Duke of Berwick had laid the matter ſo well here, 


that he thought it could not miſcarry, he went back to France, 
And to in- and met King James at St. Denis, who was come ſo far on 


V's idle the 


Ningdom. 


his way from Paris: He ſtopt there, and after a long Confe- 
rence with the Duke of Berwick, he ſent him firſt to his Queen 
at St. Germans, and then to the King of France, and he him- 
ſelf called for a Notary, and paſſed ſome Act: But it was 
not known to what effect. When that was done, he purſued 
his journey to Calais, to ſet himſelf at the head of an Army of 
about 20000 men, that were drawn out of the Garrifons, which 
lay near that Frontier. Theſe being full in that ſeaſon, an Ar- 
my was in a very few days brought together, without any pre- 
vious warning or noiſe. There came every Winter a coaſting 
Fleet, from all the Sea-ports of France to Dunkirk, with all the 
proviſions for a Campaign; And it was given out, that the 
French intended an early one this year. So that this coaſting 
Fleet was ordered to be there by the end of January; Thus 
here were Tranſport Ships as well as an Army, brought toge- 
ther in a very ſilent manner; There was alſo a {mall Fleet of 
Cruizers, and ſome Men of War ready to convoy them over; 
Many Regiments were embarked, and King James was wait- 
ing at Calais, for ſome tidings of that, on which he chief 
Q lepended ; For upon the firſt notice of the ſucceſs of the Aſſaſ- 
nation, he was reſolved to have ſet fail : So near was the mat- 
ter brought to a Criſis, when it broke out by the diſcovery, 
made by the perſons above named. La Rue told all particu- 
re with the greateſt frankneſs, and named all the perſons 
that they had intended to engage in the execution of it; For 
leveral Lifts were among them, and thoſe who concerted 
the matter, had thoſe Lifts given them; And took it for grant- 


ed, that ever y man named in thoſe Liſts was engaged ; Since 


they were perſons on whom they depended, as knowing their 
inclinations, and bclieving that they would readily enter into the 
Project: tho' it had not been, at that time, propoſed to many of 
them, as it appeared afterwards, The deſign was laid, to ſtrike 
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the Blow on the 1 5th of February, in a Lane that turns down 1696 
from Turnham-Green to Brentford; And the Conſpirators were 4 


to be ſcattered about the Green, in Taverns and Ale-houſes, 
and to be brought together, upon a fignal given. They were 
caſt into ſeveral parties, and an Aid de Camp was aligned to 
every one of them, both to bring them together, and to give 
the whole the air of a Military action: Pendergraſs owned very 
freely to the King, that he was engaged in intereſt againſt him, 
as he was of a Religion contrary to his; He ſaid, he would 
have no Reward for his diſcovery ; But he hated a — action; 

And the point of Honour was the only motive that prevailed on 
him: He owned, that he was deſired to aflift, in the ſeizing 
on him, and he gd the perſon that was fixed on to ſhoot 
him ; He abhorred the whole thing, and immediately came to 
reveal it : His ſtory did in all particulars agree with La Rae's ; 

For ſome time he ſtood on it, as a point of Honour, to nan 
no perſon; But upon aſſurance given him, that he ſhould not 
be brought as a witneſs againſt them, he named all he knew : 
The King ordered the Coaches and Guards to be made ready 
next morning, being the 15h of February, and on Saturday, 
his uſual day of Hunting : But ſome accident was pretended to 
cover his not going abroad that day; The Confpirators conti- 
nued to meet together, not doubting but that they thould have 
occaſion to execute their deſign the next Saturday; They had 
ſome always about Kenſington, who came and went continually, 
and brought them an account of every thing that paſt there; 

On Saturday, the 22d of February, they put themſelves in a 
readineſs; And were going out to take the Polts aſſigned 
them; but were ſurpriſed, when they had notice that the King's 
Hunting was put off a ſecond time; They apprehended, they 


might be diſcovered: Yet as none were ſeized, they ſoon quieted 
themſelves. 


Next night, a great many of them were taken in their beds: Many of the 


And the day following, the whole diſcovery was laid before the 


from Flanders, that the French Army was marching to Dun- 
kirk, on delign to invade England: And now, by a very hap- 
py Providetice, tho' hitherto, a very unacceptable one, we had 


a great Fleet at Spithead, ready to fail: And we had another 


Fleet, deſigned for the Summer's ſervice in our own Seas, quitc 
ready, tho' not yet manned. Many brave Seamen, ſecing the 
Nation was in ſuch vifible danger, came out of their lurking 
holes, in which they were hiding themſelves from the Preſs, and 


offered their Service; And all people ſhewed to 1 zeal, 
that 


Cons! pira— 
tors Deca 


Privy Council: At the ſame time, Advices were ſent to the King on. 
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1696 that in three days, Ruſſel, who was ſent to command, ſtocd 
over to the Coaſt of France, with a Fleet of above fifty Men 
of War. The French were amazed at this; And upon it, their 
Ships drew ſo near their Coaſts, that he durſt not follow them 

in ſuch ſhallow Water, but was contented with breaking their 
Deſign, and driving them into their Harbours. King James ſtayed 

for ſome weeks there. But, as the French ſaid, his malignant 

Star ſtill blaſted every project, that was formed for his Service. 

The defigen The Court of France was much out of countenance with this 
en beben. diſappointment ; for that King had ordered his deſign of In- 
vading Eng/and, to be communicated to all the Courts, in 
which he had Miniſters: And they ſpoke of it with ſuch an 
air of aſſurance, as gave violent preſumptions, that the King of 
France knew of the Conſpiracy againſt the King's Perſon, and 
depended upon it; for indeed, without that, the Deſign was 
impracticable, conſidering how great a Fleet we had at Spit- 

head ; Nor could any Men of common ſenſe have entertained 

a thought of it, but with a view of the Confuſion, into which 

the intended Aſſaſſination muſt have caſt us. They went on in 
England, ſeizing the Conſpirators; And a Proclamation was if- 

ſued out, for apprehending thoſe that abſconded, with a pro- 

miſe of a thouſand Pound Reward, to ſuch as ſhould ſeize on 

any of them, and the offer of a Pardon to every Conſpirator, 

that ſhould ſeize on any of the reſt: This ſet all people at 

work, and in a few weeks, moſt of them were apprehended ; 

Only Berkeley was not found, who had brought the Commiſ- 

ſion from King James, tho great ſearch was made for him. 

For, tho' the reality of ſuch a Commiſſion, was fully proved 
afterwards, in the Trials of the Conſpirators, by the Evidence of 

thoſe, who had ſeen and read it all written in King James's own 

hand (ſuch a Paper being too important to be truſted to any 

to copy) yet much pains was taken, to have found the ver 

perſon who was intruſted with it: The Commiſſion itſelf would 

have been a valuable piece, and ſuch an Original, as was not to 

be found any where. 

The Military Men would not engage on other terms z They 
thought, by the Laws of War, they were bound to obey all 
Orders, that run in a Military Stile, and no other; And ſo they 
imagined, that their part in it was as innocent, as the going on 
any deſperate deſign, during a Campaign: Many of them re- 
pined at the Service, and wiſhed that it had not been put on 
them; But, being commanded, they fancied that they were lia- 


ble to no Blame nor Infamy, but ought to be treated as Priſon- 
crs of War, 
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Among thoſe who were taken, Porter and Pendergraſ were 1696 
brought in. Porter had been a vitious man, engaged in many (Sv 
ill things; and was very forward and furious in all their Con- Sorter dis- 
ſultations: The Lord Cutts, who, as Captain of the Guards, ered al. 
was preſent, when the King examined Pendergraſs, but did 
not know his name, when he ſaw him brought in, preſſed 
him to own himſelf, and the ſervice that he had already done ; 
But he claimed the promiſe of not being forced to be a Wit- 
ne, and would fay nothing: Porter was a man of pleaſure; 
who loved not the hardſhips of a Priſon, and much leſs the 
ſolemnities of an Execution; So he confeſſed all: And then 
Pendergraſs, who had his dependance on him, freely confeſſed 
likewiſe : He faid, Porter was the man who had truſted him; 
He could not be an Inſtrument to deſtroy him; Yet he lay 
under no obligations to any others among them. Porter had 
been in the management of the whole matter: So he gave a 
very copious account of it all, from the firſt beginning. And 
now it appeared, that Pendergraſs had been but a very few days 
among them, and had ſeen very few of them; and that he 
came and diſcovered the Conſpiracy, the next day after it was 
opened to him. | | 

When by theſe Examinations the matter was clear and unde- pothtrouſes 
niable, the King communicated it, in a Speech to both Houſes * Pana. 
of Parliament: They immediately made Addreſſes of Congra- in a volun- 
tulation, with aſſurances of adhering to him againſt all his Ene- 1 
mies, and in particular, againſt King James; And after that, 
Motions were made in both Houſes, for an Aſſociation, wherein 
they ſhould own him as their Rightful and Lawful King, and 
promiſe faithfully to adhere to him againſt King James, and 
the pretended Prince of Wales; engaging at the ſame time to 
maintain the A& of Succeſſion, and to revenge his Death on 
all who ſhould be concerned in it. This was much oppoſed in 
both Houſes, chiefly by Seimour and Finch in the Houſe of 
Commons, and the Earl of Mortingbam in the Houſe of Lords: 
They went chiefly upon this, that Rightful and Lawful were 
words, that had been laid aſide in the beginning of this Reign; 
that they imported one that was King by Deſcent, and ſo could 
not belong to the preſent King. They ſaid, the Crown and the 
Prerogatives of it were veſted in him, and therefore they would 
obey him, and be faithful to him, tho' they could not acknow- 
ledge him their Rightful and Lawful King, Great exceptions were 
alſo taken to the word Revenge, as not of an Evangelical ſound ; 
But that word was ſo explained, that theſe were ſoon cleared; 
Revenge was to be meant in a legal ſenſe, either in the proſe- 
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1696 cution of Juſtice at home, or of War abroad; And the ſame 

word had been uſed in that Aſſociation, into which the Nation 

entred, when it was apprehended, that Queen Elizabeth's Life 

was in danger, by the practices of the Queen of Scots. After 

2 warm Debate, it was carried in both Houſes, that an Aſſocia- 

tion ſhould be laid on the Table, and that it might be ſigned 

by all ſuch, as were willing of their own accord to ſign it; 

only with this difference, that inſtead of the words Night 

and Lawfu! King, the Lords put theſe words, That King Wil- 

liam hath the Right by Law to the Crown of theſe Realms, 

and that neither King James, nor the pretended Prince of 

Wales, nor any other perſon, has any Right whatſoever to the 

ſame. This was done, to fatisfy thoſe, who ſaid, they could 

| not come up to the words Rightful and Lawful ; And the Earl 

1 of Rocheſter offering theſe words, they were thought to anſwer 

the ends of the Aſſociation, and ſo were agreed to. This was 

1 ſigned by both Houſes, excepting only Fourſcore in the Houſe 

i of Commons, and Fifteen in the Houſe of Lords: The Aſſo- 

| ciation was carried from the Houſes of Parliament over all Eng- 

EF land, and was ſigned by all forts of people, a very few only 

| | excepted : The Biſhops alſo drew a Form for the Clergy, ac- 

13 cording to that ſigned by the Houſe of Lords, with ſome ſmall 

1 variation, which was ſo univerſally ſigned, that not above an 
Hundred all England over refuſed it. 

ö Soon after this, a Bill was brought into the Houſe of Com- 

mons, declaring all men incapable of publick Truſt, or to ſerve 

in Parliament, who did not ſign the Aſſociation; This paſt with 

no conſiderable oppoſition ; for thoſe who had figned it of their 

own accord, were not unwilling to have it made general; and 

1 | ſuch as had refuſed it when it was voluntary, were reſolved to 

F fign it, as ſoon as the Law ſhould be made for it. And at 

| the ſame time, an Order paſt in Council, for reviewing all 

| the Commiſſions in England, and for turning out of them all 

| thoſe, who had not ſigned the Aſſociation, while it was volun- 

i | tary ; Since this ſeemed to be ſuch a declaration of their Princi- 

f ples and Affections, that it was not thought reaſonable, that ſuch 

i | perſons ſhould be any longer, either Juſtices of Peace, or De- 

it puty Lieutenants. | 


A Fund up. The Seſſion of Parliament was ſoon brought to a concluſion. 


2 | on a Land They created one Fund, upon which, two. Millions and an half 
: Bonk were to be raiſed, which the beſt judges did apprehend was 
b neither juſt nor prudent. A new Bank was propoſed, called 
i the Land Bank, becauſe the Securities were to be upon Land : 
| This was the main difference between it, and the Bank of Eng- 
| land: 
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land : And by reaſon of this, it was pretended, that it was not 1696 
contrary to a Clauſe in the Act for that Bank, that no other VI 


Bank ſhould be ſet up in oppoſition to it. There was a ſet of 
Undertakers, who engaged that it ſhould prove effectual, for the 
Money for which it was given: This was chiefly managed by 
Foley, Harley, and the Tories; It was much laboured by the 
Earl of Sunderland; And the King was prevailed on to con- 
ſent to it, or rather to defire it, tho' he was then told by ma- 
ny, of what ill conſequence it would prove to his affairs: The 
Earl of Sunderland's excuſe for himſelf, when the Error ap- 
d afterwards but too evidently, was, that he thought it 
would engage the Tories in intereſt to ſupport the Govern- 
ment. 
After moſt of the Conſpirators were taken, and all Examina- 
tions were over, ſome of them were brought to their Trials. 


Charnock, King, and Keys, were begun with: The Deſign was 


fully proved againſt them. Charnock ſhewed great preſence of ted __ 


mind, with temper and good judgment, and made as good a 
defence as the matter could bear: But the proof was fo full, that 
they were all found guilty. Endeavours were uſed to perſuade 
Charnock to confeſs all he knew; for he had been in all their 
Plots from the beginning : His Brother was employed to deal 
with him, and he ſeemed to be once in ſuſpence : But the next 
time that his Brother came to him, he told him, He could not fave 
his own Life without doing that, which would take away the 
Lives of ſo many, that he did not think his own Life worth it. 
This ſhewed a greatneſs of mind, that had been very valuable, 
if it had been better directed. Thus this matter was underſtood 
at the time. But many years after this, the Lord Somers gave 
me a different account of it. Charnock, as he told me, ſent an 
Offer to the King, of a full diſcovery of all their conſultations and 
deſigns ; and defired no pardon, but only that he might live in 
ſome ealy priſon ; and if he was found to prevaricate, in any 

t of his diſcovery, he would look for the execution of the 
Sentence : But the King apprehended, that ſo many perſons 
would be found concerned, and thereby be rendred deſperate, 
that he was afraid to have ſuch a Scene opened, and would 
not accept of this offer. At his death, Charnock delivered a 
paper, in which he confeſſed, he was engaged in a deſign to 


attack the Prince of Orange's Guards; But he thought himſelf 


bound to clear King James, from having given any Commiſ- 
ſion to aſſaſſinate him. King's Paper, who ſuffered with him, 
was to the fame purpoſe; and they both took pains to clear 
all thoſe of their Religion, from any acceſſion to it. King 

expreſſed 
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1696 expreſſed a ſenſe of the Unlawfulneſs of the undertaking ; But 
LAYRL Charnechk ſeemed fully ſatisfied with the lawfulneſs of it. Keys 
was a poor ignorant Trumpeter, who had his dependance on 
Porter, and now ſuffered chiefly upon his Evidence, for which 
he was much reflected on: It was ſaid, that Servants had often 
been Witneſſes againſt their Maſters, but that a Maſter's wit- 
neſling againſt his Servant, was ſomewhat new and extraor- 
dinary. 
Kine Tomes I 5 way that Charnock and King took to vindicate King 
|. 1.” James, did rather faſten the imputation more upon him; They 
them, did not deny, that he had ſent over a Commiſſion to attack 
the Prince of Orange, which, as Porter depoſed, Charnock told 
him he had ſeen ; If this had been denied by a dying man, his 
laſt words would have been of ſome weight : But inſtead of 
denying that which was ſworn, he only denied, that Ki 
James had given a Commiſſion for Aſſaſſination: And it ſeems 
great weight was laid on this Word; for all the Conſpirators 
agreed in it, and denied that King James had given a Com- 
miſſion to aſſaſſinate the Prince of Orange. This was an odi- 
ous word, and perhaps no perſon was ever ſo wicked, as to 
order ſuch a thing, in fo crude a manner: But the ſending a 
Commiſſion, to attack the King's Perſon, was the ſame thin 
upon the matter; and was all that the witneſſes had depoſed. 
Therefore their not denying this, in the terms in which the 
Witneſſes ſwore it, did plainly imply a Confeſſion that it was 
true. But ſome, who had a mind to deceive themſelves br 
others, laid hold on this, and made great uſe of it, that dying 
men had acquitted King James of the Aſſaſſination. Such 
{light colours will ſerve, when people are engaged before-hand 
to believe, as their affections lead them. 
3 Sir John Friend, and Sir William Perkins, were tried next. 
Perkins tri. The firſt of theſe had riſen from mean beginnings to great cre- 
<< and la dit, and much wealth; He was employed by King James, 
and had all this while ſtuck firm to his intereſts: His Purſe 
was more conſidered than his head, and was open on all occa- 
ſions, as the Party applied to him: While Parker was former- 
ly in the Tower, upon Information of an Aſſaſſination of the 
King deſigned by him, he furniſhed the money that corrupt- 
ed his Keepers, and helped him to make his eſcape out of the 
Tower: He knew of the Aſſaſſination, tho' he was not to be an 
Actor in it: But he had a Commiſſion for raiſing a Regiment 
for King James, and he had entertained and payed the Offi- 
cers, Who were to ſerve under him: He had alſo joined with 


thoſe who had ſent over Charnoch, in May 1695, with the Meſ- 
ſage 
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ſage to King James, mentioned in the account of the former 1696 
year: It appearing now, that they had then deſired an Inva- vv 


fion with 8000 Foot, and 1000 Horſe, and had promiſed 
to join theſe with 2000 Horſe, upon their landing. In this, 
the Earl of Ailesbury, the Lord Montgomery, Son to the Mar- 
quiſs of Powis, and Sir John Fenwick, were alſo concerned: 
Upon all this evidence, Friend was condemned, and the Earl of 
Ailesbury was committed Priſoner to the Tower. Perkins was 
a Gentleman of Eſtate, who had gone violently into the Paſ- 
ſions and Intereſts of the Court, in King Charles's time: He 
was one of the fix Clerks in Chancery, and took all Oaths to 
the Government, rather than loſe his Place : He did not only 
conſent to the deſign of Aſſaſſination, but undertook to bring 
five men, who ſhould aſſiſt in it; And he had brought up 
Horſes for that Service, from the Country ; But had not nam- 
ed the Perſons ; ſo this lay yet in his own breaſt: He himſelf 
was not to have acted in it, for he likewiſe had a Commiſſion 
for a Regiment; And therefore, was to reſerve himſelf for that 
Service: He had alſo provided a ſtock of Arms, which were 
hid under Ground, and were now diſcovered : Upon this Evi- 
dence, he was condemned. Great endeavours were uſed, both 
with Friend and him, to confeſs all they knew : Friend was 
more ſullen, as he knew leſs; for he was only applied to and 
truſted, when they needed his money: Perkins fluctuated more; 
He confeſſed the whole thing for which he was condemned; 
But would not name the five perſons, whom he was to have 
ſent in, to aſſiſt in the Aſſaſſination ; He faid, he had engaged 
them in it, ſo he could not think of ſaving his own Life by de- 
ſtroying theirs : He confeſſed, he had ſeen King James's Com- 


miſſion ; The words differed a little from thoſe which Porter 


had told; But Porter did not ſwear that he ſaw it himſelf; He 
only related what Charnock had told him concerning it; Yet 
Perkins ſaid, they were to the ſame effect: He believed, it 
was all writ with King James's own hand, he had ſeen his 
writing often, and was confident it was writ by him : He own- 
ed, that he had raiſed and maintained a Regiment; But he 
thought he could not ſwear againſt his Officers, fince he him- 
ſelf had drawn them into the Service ; and he affirmed that he 


knew nothing of the other Regiments: He ſent for the Biſhop 


of Ely, to whom he repeated all theſe particulars, as the Bi- 


ſhop himſelf told me; He ſeemed much troubled with a ſenſe 
of his former Life, which had been very irregular : The Houſe 


of Commons ſent ſome to examine him: But he gave them ſo 
little ſatisfaction, that they left him to the courſe of the Law: 
Vor. II. Y y His 
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His tenderneſs, in not accuſing thoſe whom he had drawn in, 
was ſo generous, that this alone ſerved to create ſome regard for 
2 man, who had been long under a very bad Character. In 
the beginning of April, Friend and he were executed toge- 
ther. 

A very unuſual inſtance of the boldneſs of the Jacobites ap- 
peared upon that occaſion ; Theſe two had not changed their 
Religion, but ſtill called themſelves Proteſtants ; So three of the 
Nonjuring Clergymen waited on them to Tyburn, two of them 
had been oft with Friend, and one of them with Perkins; And 
all the three, at the place of Execution, joined to give them 
Publick Abſolution, with an Impoſition of Hands, in the view 
of all the People; A ftrain of Impudence, that was as new as 
it was wicked; fince theſe perſons died, owning the ill De- 
ſigns they had been engaged in, and expreſſing no fort of Re- 
pentance for them. So theſe Clergymen, in this folemn Abſo- 
lution, made an open Declaration of their allowing and juſti- 
fying theſe perſons, in all they had been concerned in? Two of 
theſe were taken, and cenſured for this in the King's Bench, 
the third made his eſca | 

Three other Conſpirators, Rookwood, Lowick, and Cranborn, 
were tried next. By this time, the new Act for Trials in fuch 
caſes began to take place, fo theſe held long; for their Council 
ſtuck upon every thing. But the Evidence was now more co- 
pious : For three other Witneſſes came in; The Government 
being ſo gentle as to pardon even the Conſpirators, who con- 
{ciied their guilt, and were willing to be Witneſſes againſt o- 
thers, The two firſt were Papiſts, they expreſſed their diſlike 
ot the Deſign ; But inſiſted on this, that as Military Men they 
were bound to obey all Military Orders; And they thought, 
that the King, who knew the Laws of War, ought to have a 
regard to this, and to forgive them. Cranborn called himſelf a 
Proteſtant, but was more ſullen than the other two; to ſuch a 
degree of fury and perverſeneſs, had the Jacobites wrought up 
their Party. Knigbtly was tried next; He confeſſed all, and 
upon that, tho' he was condemned, he had a Reprieve, and 
was afterwards pardoned. Theſe were all the Trials and Exe- 
cutions that even this black Conſpiracy drew from the Govern- 
ment; for the King's Inclinations were fo merciful, that he 
ſeemed uncaſy even under theſe Acts of neceſſary Juſtice. 

Cook was brought next upon his Trial, on account of the 
intended Invaſion ; for he was not charged with the Aſſaſſina- 
tion; His Trial was conſidered as introductory to the Earl of 
Aiesbury's ; tor tlie Evidence was the fame as to both. Porter 
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and Goodman were two Witneſſes againſt him; They had been 1696 
with him at a meeting, in a Tavern in Leadenball Street, where 
 Charnock received Inſtructions to go to France, with the Meſ- 
ſage formerly mentioned ; All that was brought againſt this, was, 
that the Maſter of the Tavern, and two of his Servants ſwore, 
that they remembred well when that Company was at the Ta- 
vern, for they were often coming into the Room where they 
fat, both at dinner time, and after it; and that they ſaw not Good- 
man there, nay, they were poſitive, that he was not there. On the 
other hand, Porter depoſed, that Goodman was not with them at 
dinner; but that he came to that Houſe after dinner, and ſent 
him in a note; upon which he, with the conſent of the Com- 
pany, went out and brought him in: And then it was certain, 
that the Servants of the Houſe were not in that conſtant at- | 
tendance; nor could they be believed in a negative, againſt V 
ſitive evidence to the contrary. Their credit was not ſuch, 
but that it might be well ſuppoſed, that, for the intereſt of their 
houſe, they might be induced to make ſtretches : The Evi- 
dence was believed, and Coo was found guilty, and condemn- 
ed; He obtained many ſhort Reprieves, upon aſſurances that 
he would tell all he knew : But it was viſible he did not deal 
ſincerely, his puniſhment ended in a Baniſhment. Sir John 
Fenwick was taken not long after, going over to France, and 
was ordered to prepare for his Trial : Upon which, he ſeemed 
willing to diſcover all he knew: And in this, he went off and 
on, for he had no mind to die, and hoped to ſave himſelf 
by ſome practice or other: Several days were ſet for his Trial, 
and he procured new delays, by making ſome new diſcoveries : 
At laſt, when he ſaw that flight and general ones would not 
ſerve his turn, he ſent for the Duke of Devonſhire, and wrote 
a Paper as a diſcovery, which he gave him to be ſent to the 
King; And that Duke, affirming to the Lords Juſtices, that it 
was not fit that Paper ſhould be ſeen by any, before the King 
ſaw it, the matter was ſuffered to reſt for this time. 

The Summer went over, both in Flanders and on the Rhine, Ine Can. 
without any action: All the Funds given for this year's Service pain b<- 
proved defective, but that of the Land Bank failed totally : {cebly . 
And the credit of the Bank of England was much ſhaken. A- d. 
bout five Millions of clipt money was brought into the Exche- 
quer; And the loſs that the Nation ſuffered, by the recoining 
of the money, amounted to two Millions, and two Hundred 
Thouſand pounds. The Coinage was carried on with all poſ- 
fible haſte ; About eighty Thouſand pounds was coined every 
Week: Yet ſtill this was flow, and the new money was gene— 
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rally kept up; ſo that, for ſeveral months, little of it appeared. 
This ſtop in the free Circulation of money, put the Nation in- 


to great diſorder : Thoſe who, according to the Act of Parlia- 
ment, were to have the firſt Payments in Milled money, for 
the Loans they had made, kept their Specie up, and would 
not let it go, but at an unreaſonable advantage. The King 
had no money to pay his Army, ſo they were in great diſtreſs, 
which they bore with wonderful patience : By this means, the 
King could undertake nothing, and was forced to lie on the 
defenſive : Nor were the French ſtrong enough to make an Im- 
preſſion in any place; The King had a mighty Army, and 
was much ſuperior to the Enemy; Yet he could do nothing; 
And it paſſed for a happy Campaign, becauſe the French were 
not able to take any advantage from thoſe ill accidents, that 
our want of Specie brought us under; which indeed were ſuch, 
that nothing but the ſenſe all had of the late Conſpiracy, kept 
us quiet and free from tumults. It now appeared, what a 
ſtrange error the King was led into, when he accepted of ſo 
great a Sum, to be raiſed by a Land Bank : It was ſcarce ho- 
nourable, and not very ſafe at any time; But it might have 
proved fatal at a time, in which, money was like to be much 
wanted, which want would have been leſs felt, if Paper Credit 
had been kept up : But one Bank working againſt another, and 
the Goldſmiths againſt both, put us to great ſtreights: Yet the 
Bank ſupplied the King in this extremity, and thereby con- 
vinced him, that they were his friends in affection, as well as 
intereſt. 

The ſecret practices in Italy were now ready to break out; 
The Pope and the Venetiam had a mind to ſend the Germans out 
of Italy, and to take the Duke of Savoy out of the neceſſity 
of depending on thoſe, they called Hereticks. The manage- 
ment in the buſineſs of Caſal looked ſo dark, that the Lord 
Gallway, who was the King's General and Envoy there, did 
apprehend there was ſomewhat myſterious under it. One ſtep 
more remained, to ſettle the Peace there; for the Duke of Sa- 
voy would not own that he was in any Negotiation, till he 


ſhould have received the advances of money, that were promi- 


ſed him from England and Holland; for he was much ſet on 
the heaping of Treaſure, even during the War; to which end, 


he had debaſed his Coin, ſo, that it was not above a ſixth 


in intrinſick value, of what it paſſed for. He was always beſet 
with his Prieſts, who were perpetually complaining of the pro- 
greſs, that Hereſy was like to make in his Dominions ; He had 
indeed granted a very full Edict, in favour of the Yaudois, re- 
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ſtoring their former Liberties and Privileges to them, which the 1696 
Lord Gallway took care to have put, in the moſt emphatical vv 


words, and paſt with all the formalities of Law, to make it as 
effectual, as Laws and Promiſes can be: Yet every ſtep, that 
was made in that affair, went againſt the grain, and was ex- 
torted from him, by the interceſſion of the King and the States, 
and by the Lord Gallways zeal. 

In concluſion, the French were grown ſo weary of that War, 
and found the Charge of it ſo heavy, that they offered, not 
only to reſtore all that had been taken, but to demoliſh Pig- 
nerol, and to pay the Duke ſome Millions of Crowns; and to 
compleat the whole, that the Duke of Burgundy ſhould mar- 

his Daughter: To this he conſented ; But to cover this De- 
{tion from his Allies, it was further agreed, that Catinat 
ſhould draw his Army together, before the Duke could bring 
his, to make head againſt him; And that he ſhould be or- 
dered to attempt the Bombardment of Turin, that ſo the Duke 
might ſeem to be forced, by the extremity of his affairs, to 
take ſuch conditions, as were offered him. He had a mind to 
have caſt the blame on his Allies; But they had aſſiſted him 
more effectually at this time, than on other occaſions : A Truce 
was firſt made, and that, after a few months, was turned into 
an entire Peace; One Article whereof was, that the M:ilaneze 
ſhould have a neutrality. granted them, in caſe the German 
Forces were ſent out of Italy; All the Tralian Princes and 
States concurred in this, to get rid of the Germans as ſoon as 
was poſſible; So the Duke of Savoy promiſed to join with the 
French to drive them out. Valence was the firſt place, that 
the Duke of Savoy attackt ; There was a good Garriſon in it, 
and it was better provided, than the places of the Spaniards 
generally were : It was not much preſſed, and the Siege held 
ſome weeks, many dying in it. At laſt, the Courts of Vienna 
and Madrid accepted of the Neutrality, and engaged to draw 
the Germans out of theſe parts, upon an advance of money, 
which the Princes of Italy were glad to pay, to be delivered 
from ſuch troubleſome gueſts. 

Thus ended the War in Piedmont, after it had laſted fix 
years: Pignerol was demoliſhed ; But the French, by the Trea- 
ty, might build another Fort at Feneſtrella, which is in the 
middle of the Hills: And ſo it will not be fo important as Pig- 
nerol was, tho' it may prove an uneaſy neighbour to the Duke 
of Savoy. His Daughter was received in France as Dutcheſs of 
Burgundy, tho not yet of the Age of Conſent; for ſhe was 
but ten years old, 
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Nothing of conſequence paſſed in Catalonia; The French 


AYR. went no further than Gironne, and the Spaniards gave them 


Affairs in 
Hungary. 


Affairs at 


Sea. 


no diſturbance; Both the King and Queen of Spain were at 
this time ſo ill, that, as is uſual upon ſuch occaſions, it 
was ſuſpected they were both poiſoned : The King of Spain 
relapſed often, and at laſt, remain'd in that low ſtate of health, 
in which he ſeemed to be always rather dying than living. 
The Court of France were glad of his recovery ; for they were 
not then in a condition, to undertake ſuch a War, as the 
Dauphin's Pretenſions muſt have engaged them in. 

In Hungary, the Turks advanced again towards Tranfilva- 
nia, where the Duke of Saxony commanded the Imperial Ar- 
my: The Turks did attack them, and they defended themſelves 
ſo well, that, tho' they were beat, yet it coſt the Turks ſo dear, 
that the Grand Signior could undertake nothing ' afterwards. 


The Imperialiſts loft about 5000 men; But the Turks loft 


above twice that number; And the Grand Signior went back 
with an empty Triumph, as he did the former year : But ano- 
ther action happened, in a very remote place, which may 
come to be of a very great conſequence to him. The Maſco- 
vites, after they had been for ſome years under the divided Mo- 
narchy of Two Brothers, or rather, of a Siſter, who governed 
all in their Name, by the death of one of theſe came now 
under one Czar : He entered into an Alliance with the Empe- 
ror, againſt the Turks ; and Azuph, which was reckon'd a ſtrong 


place, that commanded the mouth of the Tanais or Donn, 


where it falls into the Meotis-palus, after a long Siege, was 
taken by his Army. This opened the Euxine Sea to him; So 


that, if he be furniſhed with men, skilled in the building, and 


in the failing of Ships, this may have conſequences, that may 
very much diſtreſs Conſtantinople, and be in the end, fatal to 
that Empire. The King of Denmark's Health was now on a 


decline; Upon which, the Duke of Holfein was taking advan- 


tage, and new diſputes were like to ariſe there. 

Our affairs at Sea went well, with relation to Trade: All 
our Merchant Fleets came happily home; we made no conſi- 
derable Loſſes; on the contrary, we took many of the French 
Privateers; they now gained little in that way of War, which 
in {ome of the former years, had been very advantageous to 
them. Upon the breaking out of the Conſpiracy, Orders were 


ſent to Cadiz, for bringing home our Fleet; The Spaniards 


murmured at this, tho' it was reaſonable for us to take care 
of our ſelves in the firſt place. Upon that, the French-Fleet 


was alſo ordered to come about; They met with rough Wea- 


ther, 
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ther, and were long in the paſſage: So that if we had ſent a 1696 

Squadron before Breſt, we had probably made ſome conſiderable va 

advantage; but the Fleet was ſo divided, that Faction appeared 

in every order, and in every motion; Nor did the King ſtudy 

enough to remedy this, but rather kept it up, and ſeemed to 

think, that was the way to pleaſe both Parties ; but he found 

afterwards, that by all his management with the Tories, he 

diſguſted thoſe, who were affectionate and zealous for him; and 

that the Tories had too deep an alienation from him, to be 
overcome with good uſage : Their ſubmiſſions however to him 

gained their end, which was to provoke the Whigs to be pee- 

viſh and uneaſy. Our Fleet failed towards the Ifle of Rh, 

with ſome Bomb Veſſels : Some {mall Iſlands were burnt and 

plundered, as St. Martin's was bombarded : The loſs the French 

made, was not conſiderable in itſelf, but it put their affairs in 

great diſtraction: and the charge they were at in defending 

their Coaſt, was much greater than ours in attacking it. This 

was the ſtate of affairs in England, and abroad, during this 

Summer. | 

Scotland was falling under great miſery, by reaſon of two Airs in 
ſucceſſive bad Harveſts, which exhauſted that Nation, and drove $994 
away many of their People ; the greateſt number went over to 
Treland : A Parliament was held at Edinburgh, and in a very 
thin Houſe, every thing that was asked was granted : They 
were in a miſerable condition, for two ſuch bad years lay ex- 
tremely heavy on them. 

This Summer, the French were making ſteps towards a Peace ; A Treaty of 
The Court was very uneaſy under {o long and fo deſtructive 1 
a War; The Country was exhauſted, they had neither men Frerc#. 
nor money: Their Trade was ſunk to nothing, and publick 
Credit was loſt; The Creation of new Offices, which always 
was conſidered as a reſource, never to be exhauſted, did not 
work as formerly ; Few buyers or undertakers appeared : That 
King's health was thought declining; He affected ſecrecy and 
retirement, ſo that both the temper of his mind, and the ſtate 
of his affairs, diſpoſed him to deſire a Peace. One Callieres 
was ſent, to make propoſitions to the States, as D Avaux was 
preſſing the King of Sweden to offer his Mediation: The States 
would hearken to no propoſition, till two Preliminaries were 
agreed to; The firſt was, that all things ſhould be brought back 
to the ſtate, in which they were put, by the Treaties of Munſter 
and Mimeguen. This imported, not only the reſtoring Mons 
and ' Charleroy, but likewiſe Strasburg and Luxembourg, and 
that, in the ſtate which they were in at preſent; The other 

Pre- 
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1696 Preliminary was, that France ſhould own the King, whenſoever 
the Peace ſhould be concluded. The Emperor, who deſigned 
to keep off any Negotiation as much as poſſible, moved that 
this ſhould be done before the Treaty was opened : But the 
King thought the other was ſufficient, and would not ſuffer the 
Peace to be obſtructed, by a thing, that might ſeem perſonal to 
himſelf. To all this, the Court of France, after ſome delays, 
conſented ; But that ſpirit of Chicane and Injuſtice, that had 
reigned fo long in that Court, did ſtill appear in every ſtep that 
was made: For they made uſe of equivocal terms, in every Pa- 
per that was offered in their name: The States had felt the ef- 
fects of theſe in former Treaties too ſenſibly, not to be now on 
their guard againſt them: The French ſtill returned to them, 
and when ſome points ſeemed to be quite ſettled, new diffi- 
culties were ſtill thrown in. It was propoſed by the French, 
that the Popiſh Religion muſt continue ſtill at Strasburg, that 
the King of France could not in conſcience yield that point: 
It was alſo pretended, that Luxembourg was to be reſtored in the 
ſame ſtate, in which it was when the French took it: Theſe 
variations did almoſt break off the Negotiation ; but the French 
would not let it fall, and yielded them up again: So it was vi- 
{ible all this was only an amuſement, and an artifice, by this 
ſhew of Peace, to get the Parliament of England to declare 
for it: Since as a Trading Nation muſt grow weary of War, ſo 
the Party they had among us, would join in with the inclina- 
tion, that was now become general to promote the Peace : For 
tho' our affairs were in all reſpe&s, except that of the Coin, 
in ſo good a condition, that we felt our ſelves grow richer by the 
War, yet during each Campaign, we ran a greater riſque, than 
our Enemies did: For all our preſervation hung on the fingle 
thread of the King's Life, and on that proſpect, the Party, that 
wrought againſt the Government, had great hopes, and acted 
with much ſpirit during the War, which we had reaſon to think 
muſt fink with a Peace. 
A Seſſion of The Parliament met in November; And at the opening of 
Parliament . . . 
in Euglaud. the Seſſion, the King, in his Speech to the two Houſes, ae- 
quainted them with the Overtures, that were made towards a 
Peace: But added, that the beſt way to obtain a good one 
was, to be in a poſture for carrying on the War. 'The great 
difficulty was, to find a way to reſtore Credit: There was a great 
Arrear due; All Funds had proved deficient; And the total 
failing of the Land Bank had brought a great confuſion on all 
pay ments; The Arrears were put upon the Funds of the Re- 
venue, which had been granted for a term of but five years, and 


that 
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that was now ending ; So a new continuance of thoſe Revenues 1696 
was granted; and they were put under the management of 


the Bank of England, which upon that ſecurity, undertook the 
payment of them all. It was long before all this was fully ſet- 
tled : The Bank was not willing to engage in it; yet at laſt 
it was agreed: And the Bank quickly recovered its Credit ſo 
entirely, that there was no diſcount upon the Notes. The Arrear 
amounted to ten Millions : And five Millions more were to be 
raiſed for the Charge of the following year. So that one Seſſion 
was to ſecure fifteen Millions, a Sum never before thought poſ- 
fible to be provided for, in any one Seſſion. There was not 
Specie enough, for giving that quick circulation, which is ne- 
ceſſary for Trade; So to remedy that, the Treaſury was em- 
powered to give out Notes, to the value of almoſt three Milli- 
ons, which were to circulate as a Species of Money, and to be 
received in Taxes, and were to fink gradually, as the money 
ſhould ariſe out of the Fund, that was created to anſwer them; 
By theſe methods, all the demands, beth for Arrears, and for the 
following year, were anſwered. The Commons ſent a Bill to 
the Lords, limiting Elections to future Parliaments, that none 
ſhould be choſen, but thoſe who had ſuch a proportion of Eſ- 
tate or Money; The Lords rejected it: They thought it rea- 
ſonable to leave the Nation to their freedom, in chooſing their 
Repreſentatives in Parliament : It ſeemed both unjuſt and cruel, 
that if a poor man had ſo fair a Reputation, as to be choſen, 
notwithſtanding his Poverty, by thoſe, who were willing to pay 
him Wages, that he ſhould be branded with an Incapacity, be- 
cauſe of his ſmall eſtate. Corruption in Elections was to be 
apprehended from the rich, rather than from the poor. Ano- 
ther Bill was ſent up by the Commons, but rejected by the 
Lords, prohibiting the Importation of all Eaſf-India Silks, and 
Bengales : This was propoled, to encourage the Silk Manu- 
facture at home; And Petitions were brought for it by great 
multitudes, in a very tumultuary way ; But the Lords had no 
regard to that. 


The great buſineſs of this Seſſion, that held longeſt in both 


Houſes, was a Bill relating to Sir 70h Fenwick: The thing was Bufinefs 


of ſo particular a nature, that it deſerves to be related in a {pe- 
cial manner; And the great ſhare that I bore in the Debate, 
when it was in the Houſe of Lords, makes it more neceſſary 
for me copiouſly to enlarge upon it: For it may at firſt view, 
ſeem very liable to exception, that a man of my Profeſſion 
ſhould enter fo far into a Debate of that nature. Fenwick, when 
he was firſt taken, writ a Letter to his Lady, ſetting forth his 
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1696 Misfortune, and giving himſelf for dead, unleſs powerful appli- 
e cations could be made for him, or that ſome of the Jury could 
be hired to ſtarve out the reſt; and to that he added, This or 
nothing can ſave my Life : This Letter was taken from the per- 
ſon, to whom he had given it: At his firſt Examination, be- 
fore the Lords Juſtices, he denied every thing, till he was ſhew- 
ed this Letter; and then he was confounded. In his private 
Treaty with the Duke of Devonſhire, he deſired an aſſurance of 
Life, upon his promiſe to tell all he knew ; But the King re- 
fuſed that, and would have it left to himſelf, to judge of the 
truth, and the importance of the diſcoveries, he ſhould make. 
So he reſolving to caſt himſelf on the King's Mercy, ſent him 
a Paper, in which, after a bare account of the Conſultations 
among the Jacobites (in which he took care to charge none of 
his own Party) he ſaid, that King James, and thoſe who were 
employed by him, had affured them, that both the Earls of 
Shrewsbury and Marlborough, the Lord Godolphin, and Admiral 
Ruſſel, were reconciled to him, and were now in his Intereſts, and 
acting for him. This was a Diſcovery that could fignify nothing, 
but to give the King a jealouſy of thoſe perſons; For he did 
not offer the leaſt ſhadow or circumſtance, either of proof or 
of preſumption, to ſupport this accuſation. The King, not be- 
ing ſatisfied herewith, ſent an Order for bringing him to a 
Trial, unleſs he made fuller Diſcoveries : He deſired to be fur- 
ther examined by the Lords Juſtices, to whom he, being upon 
Oath, told ſome more Particulars ; But he took care to name 
none of his own fide, but thoſe againſt whom Evidence was 
already brought, or who were ſafe and beyond Sea; Some few 
others he named, who were in matters of leſs Conſequence, 
that did not amount to High Treaſon ; He owned a thread of 
Negotiations, that had paſſed between them and King James, 
or the Court of France; He ſaid, the Earl of Ailesbury had 
one over to France, and had been admitted to a private Au- 
dience of the French King, where he had propoſed the ſending 
over an Army of 30000 Men, and had undertaken that a great 
Body of Gentlemen and Horſes ſhould be brought to join them : 
It appeared by his Diſcoveries, that the Jacobites in England 
were much divided : Some were called Compounders, and others 

Noncompounders. The firſt ſort defired Securities from Kin 
James, tor the preſervation of the Religion and Liberties of 
England; whereas, the ſecond ſort were for truſting him upon 
diſcretion, without asking any terms, putting all in his power, 
and relying entirely on his honour and generoſity. Theſe ſeem- 
ed indeed to a& more ſuitably to the great Principle, upon 
2 which 
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which they all inſiſted, that Kings have their Power from God, 1696 
and are accountable only to him for the exerciſe of it. Dr. v9 


Lloyd, the deprived Biſhop of Norwich, was the only eminent 
Clergyman that went into this : And therefore, all that Party 
had, upon Sancroft's Death, recommended him to King James, 
to have his nomination for Canterbury. 


Fenwick put all this in writing, upon aſſurance, that he ſhould . de- 


not be forced to witneſs any part of it. When that was ſent to 
the King, all appearing to be ſo trifling, and no other proof 
being offered, for any part of it, except his own word, which 
he had ſtipulated, ſhould not be made uſe of, his Majeſty ſent 
an Order to bring him to his Trial. But as the King was flow 
in ſending this Order, ſo the Duke of Devonſhire, who had 
been in the ſecret Management of the matter, was for ſome 
time in the Country : The Lords Juſtices delayed the matter, 
till he came to Town: And then the King's coming was fo 
near, that it was reſpited till he came over. By theſe delays, 
Fenwick gained his main deſign in them, which was to practiſe 
upon the Witneſſes. 


His Lady began with Porter; He was offered, that if he Practices 


would go beyond Sea, he ſhould have a good Sum in hand 
and an Anmuity ſecured to him for his Life; He hearkned ſo 
far to the propoſition, that he drew thoſe, who were in Treaty 
with him, together with the Lady herſelf, who carried the Sum, 
that he was to receive, to a meeting, where he had provided 
Witneſſes, who ſhould over-hear all that paſſed, and ſhould, up- 
on a Signal, come in, and ſeize them with the money ; which 
was done, and a proſecution upon it was ordered. 'The prac- 
tice was fully proved, and the perſons concerned in it were 
cenſured, and puniſhed : So Porter was no more to be dealt 
with. Goodman was the other Witneſs; Firſt -they gathered 
matter to defame him, in which his wicked courſe of Life fur- 
niſhed them very copioſly; But they truſted not to this me- 
thod, and betook themſelves to another, in which they prevail- 
ed more effectually; They perſuaded him to go out of Eng- 
land : And by this means, when the laſt Orders were given tor 
Fenwick's Trial, there were not two Witneſſes againſt him; So by 
the courſe of Law, he muſt have been acquitted : The whole was 
upon this kept entire for the Seſſion of Parliament. The King 
ſent to the Houſe of Commons the two Papers that Fen- 
wick had ſent him; Fenwick was brought before the Houle : 
But he refuſed to give any farther account of the matter con- 
tained in them; So they rejected them as falſe and ſcandalous, 
made only to create jealouſies: And they ordered a Bill of At- 
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1696 tainder to be brought againſt Fenwick; which met with great 
Woppoſition in both Houſes, in every ſtep that was made. The 
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Debates were the hotteſt, and held the longeſt, of any that ever 
I knew. The Lords took a very extraordinary method to force 
all their abſent Members to come up ; They ſent Meflengers for 
them to bring them up, which ſeemed to be a great Breach on 
their Dignity ; For the Privilege of making a Proxy was an un- 
doubted Rignt belonging to their Peerage ; But thoſe, who in- 
tended to throw out the Bill, reſolved to have a full Houſe. 


A Bill of The Bill ſet forth the Artifices, Fenwick had uſed to gain de- 


Attainder 
againſt Fen- 
wick. 
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lays; and the practice upon Porter, and Goodman's eſcape ; 
the laſt having ſworn Treaſon againſt him at Cook's Trial, and 
likewiſe to the Grand Jury, who had found the Bill againſt 
him upon that Evidence. So now Porter appearing, and giv- 
ing his Evidence againſt him, and the Evidence that Goodman 
had given, being proved, it was inferred, that he was guilty 
of High Treaſon, and that therefore he ought to be Attainted. 

The ſubſtance of the Arguments brought againſt this way 
of proceeding, was, that the Law was all Mens Security, as 
well as it ought to be their Rule: If this was once broke thro”, 
no Man was fafe: Men would be preſumed guilty without legal 
proofs, and be run down, and deſtroyed by a torrent: Two 
Witneſſes ſeemed neceſſary, by an indiſputable Law of Juſtice, 
to prove a Man guilty: The Law of God given to Moſes, 
as well as the Law of England, made this neceſſary: And, 
beſides all former ones, the Law lately made for Trials in 
Caſes of Treaſon, was ſuch a ſacred one, that it was to be 
hoped, that even a Parliament would not make a Breach upon 
it. A written Depoſition was no Evidence, becauſe the Perſon 
accuſed could not have the benetit of croſs interrogating the 
Witneſs, by which much falſe ſwearing was often detected: 
Nor could the Evidence given in one Trial be brought againſt 
a Man, who was not a party in that Trial: The Evidence that 
was oftered to a Grand Jury, was to be examined all over again 
at the Jrial; Till that was done, it was not Evidence. It did 
not appear, that Fenwick himſelf was concerned in the practice 
upon Porter; What his Lady did, could not be charged on 
him : No Evidence was brought, that Goodman was practis d on; 


So his withdrawing himſelf could not be charged on Fenwick. 


Some very black things were proved againſt Goodman, which 
would be ſtrong to ſet aſide his Teſtimony, tho' he were preſent ; 
And that proof, which had been brought in Cook's Trial, againſt 
Porter's Evidence, was again made uſe of, to prove that as he 
was thc fingle Witneſs, ſo he was a doubtful and ſuſpected 
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one : Nor was it proper, that a Bill of this nature ſhould begin 
in the Houſe of Commons, which could not take Examinations 


upon Oath, This was the ſubſtance of the Arguments, that 
were urged againſt the Bill. 


On the other hand; it was ſaid, in behalf of the Bill, that 
the nature of Government required, that the Legiſlature ſhould 
be recurred to, in extraordinary Caſes, for which effectual Pro- 
viſion could not be made by fixed and ſtanding Laws: Our 
Common Law grew up out of the Proceedings of the Courts of 
Law : Afterwards, This in caſes of Treaſon was thought too looſe, 
ſo the Law in this point was limited, firſt by the famous Statute in 
King Edward the Third's time, and then by the Statute in King 
Edward the Sixth's time; the two Witneſſes were to be brought 

face to face with the perſon accuſed : And that the Law, lately 
made, had brought the method of Trials to a yet further cer- 
tainty ; Yet in that, as well as in the Statute of Edward III. 
Parliamentary Proceedings were ſtil] excepted ; And indeed, tho 
no ſuch proviſion had been expreſly made in the Acts themſelves, 
the nature of Government puts always an exception, in favour 
of the Legiſlative Authority. The Legiſlature was indeed bound 


to obſerve Juſtice and Equity, as much, if not more, than the 
inferior Courts; Becauſe the Supreme Court ought to ſet an 


Example to all others: But they might ſee cauſe to paſs over 
Forms, as occaſion ſhould require; This was the more reaſon- 
able among us, becauſe there was no Nation in the World be- 
ſides England, that had not recourſe to Torture, when the Evi- 
dence was probable but defective: That was a mighty reſtraint, 
and ftruck a terror into all People; And the treeſt Govern- 
ments, both antient and modern, thought they could not ſubſiſt 
without it. At preſent, the Venetiaus have their Civil Inquiſi- 
tors, and the Griſons have their High Courts of Juſtice, which 
act without the Forms of Law, by the abſolute Truſt that is 
repoſed in them, ſuch as the Romans repoſed in Dictators, in 
the time of their Liberty. England had neither Torture, nor any 
unlimited Magiſtrate in its Conſtitution ; And therefore, upon 
great Emergencies, recourſe muſt be had to the Supreme Legi- 
ſlature. Forms are neceſſary in ſuborbinate Courts; But there 
is no reaſon to tie up the Supreme One by them: This me- 
thod of Attainder, had been practiſed among us at all times; 
It is true, what was done in this way at one time, was often 
reverſed at another; But that was the effect of the violence of 
the Times; and was occaſioned often, by the injuſtice of thoſe 
Attainders: The Judgments of the inferior Courts were upon 
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1697 the like account often reverſed ; But when Parliamentary At- 
AR. tainders went upon good grounds, tho without obſerving the 
Forms of Law, they were never blamed, not to fay condemn- 
ed. When poiſoning was firſt practiſed in England, and put 
in a pot of Porridge in the Biſhop of Rocheffer's Houſe, this, 
which was only Felony, was by a ſpecial Law made to be High 
Treaſon; And a new Puniſhment was appointed by Act of 
Parliament : The Poiſoner was boiled alive. When the Nun 
of Kent pretended to Viſions, to oppoſe King Henry the Eighth's 
Divorce, and his ſecond Marriage; and faid, if he married again, 
he ſhould not live long after it, but ſhould die a Villain's 
death ; 'This was judged in Parliament to be High Treaſon ; And 
ſhe and her Accomplices ſuffered accordingly. After that, 
there paſſed many Attainders in that Reign, only upon Depo- 
ſitions, that were read in both Houſes of Parliament: It is true, 
theſe were much blamed, and there was great cauſe for it ; 
There were too many of them; For this extream way of pro- 
ceeding is to be put in practice but ſeldom, and upon great 
occaſions ; Whereas, many of theſe went upon flight grounds, 
ſuch as the uttering ſome paſſionate and indecent Words, or 
the uſing ſome Embroidery in Garments and Coats of Arms, 
with an ill intent. But that, which was indeed execrable, was, 
that perſons in Priſon were attainted, without being heard in 
their own defence; This was ſo contrary to natural Juſtice, that 
it could not be enough condemned. In King Edward the Sixth's 
time, the Lord Seimour was attainted in the ſame manner, only 
with this difference, that the Witneſſes were brought to the Bar, 
and there examined ; Whereas, formerly, they proceeded upon 
ſome Depoſitions, that were read to them: At the Duke of So- 
merſet's Trial, which was both for High Treaſon and for Felony, 
in which he was acquitted of the former, but found guilty of 
the latter, Depoſitions were only read againſt him; But the 
Witneſſes were not brought face to face, as he preſſed, they 
might be: Upon which it was, that the following Parliament 
enacted, that the Accuſers (that is the Witneſſes) ſhould be exa- 
mined face to face, if they were alive: In Queen Elizabeth's 
time, the Parliament went out of the method of Law, in all 
the ſteps of their Proceedings againſt the Queen of Scots; It is 
true, there were no Parliamentary Attainders in England, during 
that long and glorious Reign, upon which, thoſe who oppoſed 
the Bill, infifted much; Yet that was only, becauſe there then 
was no occaſion here in England for any ſuch Bill: But in Ire- 
land, where ſome things were notoriouſly true, which yet could 
not be legally proved, that Government was forced to have, on 
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many different occaſions, recourſe to this method. In King James 1697 
the Firlt's time, thoſe who were concerned in the Gunpowder Plot, vv I 


and choſe to be killed, rather than taken, were by Act of 
Parliament, attainted After their death; which the Courts of 
Law could not do, ſince by our Law, a Man's Crimes die 
with himſelf ; for this reaſon, becauſe he cannot make his own 
Defence, nor can his Children do it for him. The famous At- 
tainder of the Earl of Straſford, in King Charles the Firſt's time, 
has been much and juſtly cenſured ; not ſo much, becauſe it paſt 
by Bill, as becauſe of the Injuſtice of it: He was accuſed, for 
having faid, upon the Houſe of Commons refuſing to grant 
the Subſidies, the King had asked, That the King was abſolved 
from all the Rules of Government, and might make uſe of force to 
ſubdue this Kingdom. Thele words were proved only by one 
Witneſs, all the reſt of the Council, who were preſent, depo- 
ſing, that they remembred no ſuch Words, and were poſitive, 
that the Debate ran only upon the War with Scotland; So that 
tho' this Kingdom, ſingly taken, muſt be meant of England, 
yet it might well be meant of that Kingdom, which was the 
Subject then of the Debate; Since then the words were capable 
of that favourable ſenſe, and that both he who ſpoke them, 
and they who heard them, affirmed that they were meant and 
underſtood. in that ſenſe, it was a moſt pernicious Precedent, 
firſt to take them in the moſt odious ſenſe poſſible, and then to 
deſtroy him who ſaid them, upon the teſtimony of one ſingle 
exceptionable Witneſs, Whereas, if, upon the Commons retu- 
ſing to grant the King's demand, he had plainly adviſed the 
King to ſubdue his people by force, it is hard to tell, what the 
Parliament might not juſtly have done, or would not do again in 
the like caſe. In King Charles the Second's time, ſome of the moſt 
eminent of the Regicides were attainted, after they were dead.; 


and in King James time, the Duke of Monmouth was attainted 
by Bill: Theſe laſt Attainders had their firſt beginning in the 


Houſe of Commons. Thus it appeared, that theſe laſt two 


hundred years, not to mention much ancienter Precedents, the 
Nation had upon extraordinary occaſions proceded in this Par- 
liamentary way by Bill. There were already many Precedents 


of this method; And whereas it was faid, that an ill Parlia- 


ment might carry theſe too far; It is certain, the Nation, and 


every Perſon in it, muſt be ſafe, when they are in their own 


hands, or in thoſe of a Repreſentative choſen by themſelves: As 
on the other hand, if that be ill choſen, there is no help for 
it ; the Nation muſt periſh, for it is by their own fault ; They 
have already too many Precedents for this way of Fencing, 
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1697 if they intend to make an ill uſe of them: But a Precedent is 
only a ground or warrant for the like proceeding, upon the 


like occaſion. | | 
Thegrounds Two Rules were laid down for all Bills of this nature: Firſt, 
ſich paß that the Matter be of a very extraordinary nature: Leſſer Crimes 
_ wasnecefls- had better be paſſed over, than puniſhed by the Legiſlature. Of 
nnd” Crimes, that can be contrived againſt the Nation, cer- 
tainly the moſt heinous one is, that of bringing in a Foreign 
Force to conquer us: This ruines both Us, and our Poſterity for 
ever: Diſtractions at home, how fatal ſoever, even tho' they 
ſhould end ever fo tragically, as ours once did in the Murder of 
the King, and in a Military Uſurpation, yet were capable of a 
Criſis and a Cure. In the Year 1660, we came again to our 
wits, and all was ſet right again ; Whereas, there is no proſ- 
after a Foreign Conqueſt, but of Slavery and Miſery : And 
how black ſoever the aſſaſſinating the King muſt needs appear, 
yet a Foreign Conqueſt was worſe, it was aſſaſſinating the King- 
dom : And therefore the inviting and contriving that, muſt be 
the blackeſt of Crimes. But, as the importance of the matter 
ought to be equal to ſuch an unuſual way of proceeding, ſo 
the certainty of the Facts ought to be ſuch, that if the defects 
in Legal Proof, are to be ſupplied, yet this ought to be done 
upon ſuch grounds, as make the Fact charged appear fo evi- 
dently true, that tho' a Court of Law could not proceed upon 
it, yet no Man could raiſe in himſelf a doubt concerning it. 
Antiently, Treaſon was judged, as Felony ſtill is, upon ſuch 
preſumptions, as ſatisfied the Jury: The Law has now limited 
this to two Witneſſes brought face to face; But the Parliament 
may ſtill take that liberty, which is denied to Inferior Courts, 
of judging this matter, as an ordinary Jury does in a caſe of 
Felony. In the preſent caſe, there was one Witneſs, viva voce, 
upon whoſe Teſtimony, ſeveral Perſons had been condemned, 
and had ſuffered ; And theſe neither at their Trial, nor at their 
Death, diſproved or denied any circumſtance of his Depoſitions. 
If he had been too much a Libertine in the courſe of his Life, 
that did not deſtroy his credit as a Witneſs : In the firſt Tri- 
al, this might have made him a doubtful Witneſs ; But what 
had happened ſince, had deſtroyed the poſſibility even of ſuſ- 
petting his Evidence; A Party had been in intereſt concerned 
to enquire into his whole Life, and in the preſent caſe had 
full time for it; And every circumſtance of his Depoſition had 
been examined; and yet nothing was diſcovered that could fo 
much as create a doubt ; All was ſtill untouched, ſound and 
true, The only circumſtance in which the dying Speeches of 
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thoſe who ſuffer d on his Evidence, ſeemed to contradict him, 169 


was concerning King James's Commiſſion : Yet none of them 
denied really what Porter had depoſed, which was, that Char- 
nocht told him, that there was a Commiſſion, come from King 
ames, for attacking the Prince of Oranges Guards: They on- 
ly denied, that there was a Commiſſion for aſſaſſinating him. 
Sir John Friend, and Sir William Perkins, were condemned, 
for the Conſultation now given in Evidence againſt Fenwick : 
They died, not denying it; on the contrary, they juſtified all 
they had done: It could not be ſuppoſed, that, if there had 
been a tittle in the Evidence that was falſe, they ſhould both 
have been ſo far wanting to themſelves, and to their friends, 
who were to be tried upon the ſame Evidence, as not to have 
declared it in the ſolemneſt manner: Theſe things were 
more undeniably certain, than the Evidence of ten Witneſſes 
could poſſibly be. Witneſſes might conſpire to ſwear a falſ- 
hood; But in this caſe, the Circumſtances took away the poſſi- 
bility of a doubt. And therefore, the Parliament, without tak- 
ing any notice of Goodman's Evidence, might well judge Fen- 
wick guilty, for no Man could doubt of it, in his own mind. 
The ancient Romans were very jealous of their Liberty ; But 
how exact ſoever they might be in ordinary Caſes, yet when 
any of their Citizens ſeemed to have a Deſign of making him- 
ſelf King, they either created a Dictator to ſuppreſs, or deſtroy 
him, or elſe the People proceeded againſt him, in a ſummary 
way. By the Portian Law, no Citizen could be put to Death 
for any Crime whatſoever ; yet ſuch regard did the Romans pay 
to Juſtice, even above Law, that, when the Campanian Legion 
had perfidiouſly broke in upon Rhegium, and pillaged it, they 
put them all to Death for it. In the famous caſe of Catiline's 
Conſpiracy, as the Evidence was clear, and the Danger extream 
The Accomplices in it, were executed, notwithſtanding the Por- 
tian Law : And this was done by the Order of the Senate, with- 
out either hearing them make their own Defence, or admit- 
ting them to claim the Right, which the Valerian Law gave 
them, of an Appeal to the People. Yet that whole Proceed- 
ing was chiefly directed by the two greateſt Aſſerters of Publick 
Liberty, that ever lived, Cato and Cicero; And Cæſar, who 
oppoſed it, on pretence of its being againſt the Portian Law, 
was for that reaſon, ſuſpected of being in the Conſpiracy : It 
appeared afterwards, how little regard he had, either to Law 
or Liberty, though, upon this occaſion, he made uſe of the one, 
to protect thoſe, who were in a Plot againſt the other. This 
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Expreſſion was much reſented by thoſe, who were againſt this 


A Bill, as carrying a bitter reflection upon them, for oppoſing it. 


he Bill 
paſſed, 


Practices 
againſt the 
Duke of 
SPY ews- 


Fury. 


In concluſion, the Bill paſſed, by a ſmall Majority, of only 
ſeven in the Houſe of Lords; The Royal Aſſent was ſoon given 
to it; Femwick then made all poſſible applications to the King for 
a Reprieve; And as a main ground for that, and as an article of 
merit, related how he had ſaved the King's Life, two years before, 
as was already told in the beginning of the Year 1695. But as 
this Fact could not be proved, fo it could confer no obligation 
on the King, fince he had given him no warning of his danger ; 
And according to his own ſtory, had truſted the Conſpirators 
words very caſily, when they promiſed to purſue their deſign no 
farther, which he had no reaſon to do. So that this pretenſion 
was not much confideted ; But he was preſt to make a full 
Diſcovery ; And ſctr ſome days, he ſeemed to be in ſome ſuſ- 
pence, what courſe to take. He defired to be ſecured, that 
nothing which he confeſt, ſhould turn to his own prejudice ; 
The Houſe of Lords ſent an Addreſs to the King, intreating, 
that they might be at liberty to make him this Promiſe ; And 
that was readily granted. He then farther defired, that, upon 
his making a full Confeſſion, he might be aſſured of a Pardon, 
without being obliged to become a Witne's againſt any other 
Perſon : To this, the Lords anſwered, that he had to do with 
Men of Honour, and that he muſt truſt to their Diſcretion ; that 


they would mediate for him with the King, in proportion as they 


ſhould find his Diſcoveries ſincere and important: His behaviour 
to the King hitherto, had not been ſuch, as to induce the Lords 
to truſt to his Candour, it was much more reaſonable, that he 
ſhould truſt to them. Upon this, all hopes of any Diſcoveries 
from him were laid aſide. But a matter of another nature broke 
out, which, but for its ſingular Circumſtances, ſcarce deſerves to 
be mentioned, 

There was one Smith, a Nephew of Sir William Perkins, 
who had for ſome time been in Treaty at the Duke of Shrews- 
bury's Office, pretending that he could make great Diſcoveries, 
and that he knew all the motions and deſigns of the Jaco- 
bites: He ſent many dark and ambiguous Letters to that Duke's 
Under-Secretary, which were more properly to be called A- 
muſements than Diſcoveries ; For he only gave hints and ſcraps 
ol Stories; but he had got a promiſe not to be made a Witneſs, 
and yet he never offered any other Witneſs, nor told where any 
of thoſe, he informed againſt, were lodged, or how they might 
be taken. He was always asking more Money, and bragging 
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what he could do, if he were well ſupplied, and he ſeemed to 1697 
think he never had enough. Indeed, before the Conſpiracy 


broke out, he had given ſuch hints, that when it was diſcover- 
ed, it appeared, he muſt have known much more of it, than 
he thought fit to tell. One Letter he wrote, two days before 
it was intended to have been put in Execution, ſhewed, he muſt 
have been let into the Secret very far (if this was not an arti- 
fice to lay the Court more aſleep) for he ſaid, That as things 
ripened and came near execution, he ſhould certainly know 
them better: It was not improbable, that he himſelf was one 
of the five, whom Perkins undertook to furniſh, for aſſiſting 
in the Aſſaſſination ; And that he hoped to have ſaved himſelf 
by this pretended Diſcovery, in caſe the Plot miſcarried. The 
Duke of Shrewsbury acquainted the King with his Diſcoveries, 
but nothing could then be made either of them or of him. 
When the whole Plot was unravelled, it then was maniſeſt from 
his Letters, that he muſt have anova more of it, than he would 
own: But he ftill claimed the Promiſe before made him, that 
he ſhouid not be a Witneſs. Upon the whole therefore, he rather 
deſerved a ſevere Puniſhment, than any of thoſe Rewards, which he 
pretended to. He was accordingly diſmiſt by the Duke of Shrews- 
bury, who thought that even this ſuſpicious Behaviour of his did 
not releaſe him, from keeping the Promiſes he had made him. 
Smith, thereupon, went to the Earl of M and poſſeſt him 
with bad impreſſions of the Duke of Shrewsbury, and found 


him much inclined to entertain them; He told him, that he 


had made great Diſcoveries, of which that Duke would take 


no notice; And becauſe the Duke's ill Health had obliged him 


to go into the Country, two days before the Aſſaſſination was 
intended ; He put this conſtruction upon it, that he was willing 
to be out of the way, when the King was to be murthered. 
To fix this imputation, he ſhewed him the Copies of all his 
Letters, all of which, but the laſt more eſpecially, had the face 
of a great Diſcovery. The Lord XX carried this to Court, 
and it made ſuch an impreſſion there, that the Earl of Portland 
ſent Smith Money, and entertained him as a Spy, but never 
could by his means learn any one real piece of Intelligence. 
When this happened, the King was juſt going beyond Sea ; So 
Smith's Letters were taken, and ſealed up by the King's Order, 
and left in the hands of Sir William Trumball, who was the 
other Secretary of State. This matter lay quiet, till Fenwick 
began to make Diſcoveries: And when Lord M underſtood, 
that he had not named himſelf (about which he expreſt too 
vehement a concern) but that he had named Lord Shreusbury, 

it 
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1697 it was faid, that he entred into a Negotiation with the Dutch- 
ess of Morfoll, that ſhe ſhould, by Ferwick's Lady, encourage 


him to perſiſt in his Diſcoveries; And that he dictated ſome 
Papers to the Dutcheſs, that ſhould be offered to him, as an 
additional one ; In which, many little ſtories were related, which 
had been told the King, and might be believed by him; And 
by theſe, the King might have been diſpoſed to believe the reft 
of Fenwick's Paper; And the whole ended in ſome Diſcove- 
ries concerning Sith, which would naturally occaſion his Let- 
ters to be called for, and then they would probably have 
had great effect. The Dutcheſs of —_— declared, that he 
had dictated all theſe Schemes of his to her, who copied them, 
and handed them to Fenwick; And that he had left one Paper 
with her; It was ſhort, but contained an Abſtra& of the whole 
deſign, and referred to a larger one, which he had only dic- 
tated to her. The Dutcheſs ſaid, ſhe had placed a Gentle- 
woman, who carried her Meſſages to Fenwich's Lady, to over- 
hear all that paſt; . So that ſhe both had another Witneſs, to 
ſupport the Truth of what ſhe related, and a Paper left by 
him with her. She ſaid, that Fenwick would not be guided 
by him; And ſaid, he would not meddle with contrived Diſ- 
coveries: That thereupon this Lord was highly provoked ; He 
faid, if Fenwick would follow his Advice, he would certainly 
fave him ; But if he would not, he would get the Bill to pals. 
And indeed, when that matter was depending, he ſpoke two 
full hours in the Houſe of Lords, in favour of the Bill, with 
a peculiar vehemence. FPFenwick's Lady, being much provok- 
ed at this, got her Nephew the Earl of Carlile, to move the 
Lords, that Fenwick might be examined, concerning any Ad- 
vices that had been ſent him, with relation to his Diſcove- 
ries: And upon this, Fenwick told what his Lady had brought 
him, and thereupon, the Dutcheſs of Morfoll and her Confi- 
dent were likewiſe interrogated, and gave the account which 
I have here related: In concluſion, Snith's Letters were read, 
and he himſelf was examined : This held the Lords ſeveral 
days; For the Earl of Portland, by the King's Orders, produc- 
ed all Smith's Papers: By them it appeared, that he was a 
very inſignificant Spy, who was always inſiſting in his old ſtrain 
of asking Money, and taking no care to delerve it. The Farl 
of M was, upon the Accuſation and Evidence above-men- 
tioned, ſent to the Tower, and turned out of all his Employ- 
ments. But the Court had no mind to have the matter far- 
ther examined into; For the King ſpoke to my ſelf to do all I 
could, to ſoften his Cenſure, which he afterwards acknowledg- 
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ed I had done. I did not know what new ſcheme of Confu- 1697 
ſion might have been opened by him, in his own excuſe. The > 


Houſe of Lords was much ſet againſt him, and ſcemed reſolv- 
ed to go great Lengths: To allay that heat, I put them in 
mind, that he ſet the Revolution firſt on foot, and was a great 
promoter of it, —_— twice over to Holland, to that end; I 
then moved, that he ſhould be ſent to the Tower; This was 
agreed to, and he lay there till the end of the Seſſion, and 
was removed from all his Places: But that loſs, as was beliey- 
ed, was ſecretly made up to him, for the Court was reſolved 


not to loſe him quite. 


Fenwick ſeeing no hope was left, prepared himſelf to die; Beni 


He deſired the aſſiſtance of one of the deprived Biſhops, which — 


was not eaſily granted; But in that, and in ſeveral other mat- 
ters, I did him ſuch ſervice, that he wrote me a Letter of 
thanks upon it. He was beheaded on Tower-Hill, and died 
very compoſed, in a much better temper, than was to be 
expected; For his Life had been very irregular. At the place 
of his Execution, he delivered a Paper in writing, wherein he 
did not deny the Facts, that had been ſworn againſt him, but 
complained of the Injuſtice of the Procedure, and left his 
Thanks to thoſe, who had voted againſt the Bill. He owned 
his Loyalty to King James, and to the Prince of Wales after 
him; But mentioned the Deſign of aſſaſſinating King Willi- 
am, in terms full of horror. The Paper was ſuppoſed to have 
been drawn by Biſhop White, and the Jacobites were much 
provoked with the Paragraph, laſt mentioned. This was the 
concluſion of that unacceptable affair, in which I had a much 
larger ſhare, than might ſeem to become a Man of my Profeſ- 
fion : But the Houſe of Lords, by ſevere Votes, obliged all 
the Peers to be preſent, and to give their Votes in the matter : 
Since I was therefore convinced, that he was guilty of the 
Crime laid to his charge, and that, ſuch a method of proceed- 
ing was not only lawful, but in ſome caſes neceſſary; And 
fince, by the ſearch I made into Attainders and Parliamen- 
tary Proceedings, when I wrote the Hiſtory of the Reformation, 
I had ſeen further into thoſe matters, than otherwiſe I ſhould ever 
have done ; I thought, it was incumbent on me, when my opi- 
nion determined me to the ſeverer {ide, to offer what Reaſons 
occurred to me, in Juſtification of my Vote. But this did not 
exempt me, from falling under a great load of Cenſure, upon 


this occaſion. 


Aſſoon as the Buſineſs of the Seſſion of Parliament was at Aﬀairs in 
an end, the King went beyond Sea; The Summer paſſed over Te 
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1697 very quietly in England, for the Jacobites were now humble 
and filent, The French were reſolved to have Peace at any rate, 
by the end of the Year ; They therefore ſtudied to puſh matters 
as far as poſſible, during this Campaign, that they might obtain 
the better terms, and that their King might ſtill, to outward 
appearance, maintain a Superiority in the Field, as if nothing 
could ſtand before him, and from thence might indulge his 
Vanity in boaſting, that, notwithſtanding all his Succeſles, he was 
willing to facrifice his own advantages, to the quiet of Europe. 
The Campaign was opened with the Siege of Heth; The Place 
was ill furniſhed, and the bad ſtate, both of our Coin and Cre- 
dit, ſet the King's Prgparations ſo far back, that he could not 
come in time to relieve it. From thence, the French were ad- 
vancing towards Bruſſels, on deſign, either to take or bom- 
bard it. But the King, by a very happy diligence preventing 
them, poſſeſt himſelf of an advantageous Camp, about three 
hours before the French could reach it ; by which they were 
wholly incapacitated to execute their Deſign. After this, there 
was no more Action in Flanders all the Summer; The reſt of 

the time was ſpent in Negotiation. 
Farcrlons The French were more ſucceſsful in Catalonia; They ſent 
taken ye an Army againſt Barcelona, commanded by the Duke of Ven- 
dome, and their Fleet came to his aſſiſtance : The Garriſon was 
under the Command of a Prince of Heſſe, who had ferved 
in the King's Army, and, upon changing his Religion, was 
now at the head of the German Troops, that were ſent into 
Spain. The Viceroy (whether by a Fate common to all the 
Spaniards, or from a jealouſy, that the whole Honour would 
accrue to a Stranger, if the Place ſhould hold out) ſo entirely 
neglected to do his part, that he was ſurprized, and his ſmall 
Army was routed. The Town was large and ill fortified, yet 
it held out two Months, after the Trenches were opened: 80 
that time was given to the Spaniards, ſufficient to have 
brought Relief from the furtheſt corner of Spain : Nothing had 
happened, during the whole courſe of the War, that did more 
evidently demonſtrate the feebleneſs, into which that Monar- 
chy was fallen; For no Relief was ſent to Barcelona, fo that 
they were forced to Capitulate. By this, the French gained a 
great point; Hitherto, the Spaniards, who contributed the leaſt 
towards carrying on the War, were the moſt backward to all 
Overtures of Peace: They had felt little of the Miſeries of War, 
and thought themſelves out of its reach : But now, France be- 
ing Maſter of ſo important a Place, which cut off all their Com- 
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munication with 1zaly ; They became as earneſt for Peace, as 1697 


they had hitherto been averſe from it. 


A 


Nor was this all their Danger: A Squadron had been ſent, a French 


at the ſame time, to ſeize on the Plate Fleet in the Vest -In- 


Squadron in 


dies; The King ordered a Squadron, which he had lying at Ca- Tries. 


dix, to fail after them, and aſſiſt the Spaniards. The French 
finding, that the Galleons were already got to the Havana, 
where they could not attack them, ſailed to Carthagena, which 
was in no condition to reſiſt them. The Plate had all 
been ſent away, before they came thither ; But they landed and 
pillaged the Place, and then gave it out, that they had found 
many Millions there, which at firſt ſeemed incredible, and was 
afterwards known to be falſe : Yet it was confidently aſſerted at 
that time, to cover the reproach of having miſcarried in the at- 
tempt, on which they had raiſed great expectations, and to 
which many Undertakers had been drawn in. Our Squadron 
was much {ſuperior to theirs, yet never engaged them: Once 
indeed, they came up to the French, and had ſome Advantage 
over them; But did not purſue it. The French failed to the 
North, towards Meufoundland, where we had another Squa- 
dron lying, which was ſent with ſome Land Forces; to reco- 
ver Hudſon's Bay: Theſe Ships might have fallen upon the 
French, and would probably have maſter'd them: But as they 
had no certain account of their ſtrength, ſo being ſent out up- 
on another Service, they did not think it proper to hazard the 
attacking them: So the French got ſafe home, and the Conduct 
of our affairs at Sea was much cenſured : Yet our Admiralty de- 
clared themſelves ſatisfied, with the account the Commanders 
gave of their Proceedings. But that Board was accuſed of much 
partiality : On all ſuch occaſions, the unfortunate muſt expect 
to be blamed, and to outward appearance, there was much 
room given, either to cenſure the Orders, or the execution of 
them. The King owned, he did not underſtand thoſe matters : 
And Ruſſel, now made Earl of Orford, had both the Admi- 
ralty and the Navy Board, in a great dependance on himſelf; 
So that he was conſidered almoſt as much, as if he had been 
Lord High Admiral : He was too much in the power of thoſe, 
in whom he confided, and truſted them too far: And it was 
generally believed, that there was much Corruption, as it was 
certain there was much Faction, if not Treachery, in the conduct 
of our Marine. Our Miſcarriages made all people cry, that we 
muſt have a Peace, for we could not manage the War to any 
good purpoſe ;z Since, notwithſtanding our great ſuperiority at 
Sea, the Frexch conducted their matters fo much better than 

us, 
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1697 us, that we were Loſers, even in that Element, where we uſed 
co triumph moſt. Our Squadron, in the Bay of Mexico, did v 
little ſervice; They only robbed and deſtroyed ſome of the 
French Colonies ; And that ſent to Hudſon's Bay, found it quite 
abandoned by the French ; ſo that both returned home inglo- 
rious. 


TheKinzg A great change of affairs happened this year in Poland: 
Death, Their King, John Sobiesbi, after he had long outlived the Fame 
he had got, by raiſing the Siege of Vienna, died at laſt under a 
general contempt. He was going backwards and forwards, as 
his Queen's Negotiations in the Court of France were entertained 
or rejected: His Government was ſo feeble: and disjointed at 
home, that all their Diets broke up upon Preliminaries, before 
they could, according to their forms, enter upon buſineſs : He 
was ſet on heaping up Wealth, which ſeemed neceflary to give 
his Son an intereſt in the ſucceeding Election. And upon his 
Death, a great party appeared for him, notwithſtanding the gene- 
ral averſion to the Mother: But the Poliſb Nobility reſolved to 
make no haſte with their Election, they plainly ſet the Crown 
to Sale; And encouraged all Candidates that would bid for it ; 
One Party declared for the Prince of Conti, of which their Pri- 
mate, then a Cardinal, was the Head ; The Emperor did all he 
could to ſupport the late King's Son; but when he ſaw the 
French Party were too ſtrong for him, he was willing to join 
with any other Pretender. 
due Fuddor The Duke of Lorrain, the Prince of Baden, and Don Li- 
of Savony vio Odeſchalchi, Pope Innocent's Nephew, were all named ; But 
5: £6/244 theſe not being likely to ſucceed, a Negotiation was ſecretly ma- 
naged with the Elector of Saxony, which ſucceeded ſo well, 
that he was prevailed on to change his Religion, to advance his 
Troops towards the Frontier of Poland, to diſtribute Eight 
Millions of Florins among the Poles, and to promiſe to con- 
frm all their Privileges, and in particular, to undertake the 
Siege of Caminieck. He conſented to all this, and declared 
himſelf a Candidate, a very few Days before the Election ; 
And ſo he was ſet up by the Imperialiſts, in oppoſition to the 
French Party: His Party became quickly ſo ſtrong, that tho”, 
upon the firſt appearance at the Election, while every one of 
the Competitors was trying his ſtrength, the French Party was 
the ſtrongeſt, and was ſo declared by the Cardinal; yet when 
the other Pretenders ſaw, that they could not carry the Elec- 
tion for themſelves, they united in oppoſition to the French In- 
tereſt, and gave over all their Voices to the Elector of Saxony, 
by which his Party became much the ſtrongeſt, ſo he was 
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ptoclaimed the Elected King. The Cardinal gave notice to the 
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Court of France, of what had been done in favour of the I 


Prince of Conti; and defired that he might be ſent quickly thi- 
ther, well furniſhed with Arms and Ammunition, but chiefly 
with Money. But the Party for Saxony made more dilpatch ; 
that Elector lay nearer, and had both his Money and Troops 
ready, fo he took the Oaths that were required, and got the 
Change of his Religion to be atteſted by the Imperial Court : He 
made all the haſte he could with his Army to Cracow, and he 
was ſoon after Crowned, to the great joy of the Imperial Party, 
but the unexpreſſible trouble of all his Subjects in Saxony. 

The Secular Men, there ſaw, that the ſupporting this Elec- 
tive Crown, would ruin his Hereditary Dominions : And thole, 
who laid the concerns of the Proteſtant Religion to heart, were 
much more troubled, when they ſaw that Houfe, under whoſe 
Protection their Religion grew up at firſt, now fall off to Po- 

It is true, the preſent Family, ever ſince Mawrice's time, 
had ſhewed very little zeal in that Cauſe : The Elected King 


had fo ſmall a ſhare of Religion in himſelf, that little was to 


be expected from him: Nor was it much apprehended that he 
would become a Bigot, or turn a Perſecutor: But ſuch was the 
eagerneſs of the Popith Clergy, toward the ſuppreſſing what 
they call Hereſy, and the perpetual jealouſies, with which there- 
fore they would poſſeſs the Poles, were like to be ſuch, in caſe 
he uſed no violence towards his Saxon Subjects, as poſſibly 
might have great effects on him; ſo that it is no wonder, if 
they were ſtruck with a general Conſternation, upon his revolt. 
His Electoreſs, tho a very young perſon, deſcended of the 
Houſe of Brandenburg, expreſſed fo extraordinary a meaſure oft 
zeal and piety upon this occaſion, that it contributed much to 
the preſent quieting of their fears: The new King ſent a Po- 
piſh Statholder to Dreſden, but fo weak a Man, that there was 
no reaſon to apprehend much from any conduct of his. He 
alſo ſent them all the aſſurances, that could be given in words, 
that he would make no Change among them, nor has he hi- 
therto made any ſteps towards it. | 

A very unuſual accident happened at this time, that ſerved 


The Car 


travelled to 


not a little to his quiet Eſtabliſhment on the Throne of Poland : Toll 


The Czar was ſo ſenſible of the defects of his Education, that, 
in order to the correcting theſe, he reſolved to go a little into 
the World, for better Information : He was forming great De- 
ſigns; He intended to make a navigable Canal between the 
Volga and the Tanais, by which, he might carry both mate- 
rials and proviſions for a Fleet to Aguph; and when that Com- 
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1697 munication was opened, he apprehended great things might be 
LAI done afterwards ; He therefore intended to ſee the Fleets of Hol- 


land and England, and to make himſelf as much Maſter of that 
matter, as his Genius could riſe up to. He ſent an Embaſly to 
Holland, to regulate ſome matters of Commerce, and to fee if 
they would aſſiſt him in the War, he was deſigning againſt the 
Tur; When the Ambaſiadors were ſet out, he ſettled his Af- 
fairs in ſuch hands, as he truſted moſt to, and with a ſmall re- 
tinue of two or three Servants, he ſecretly followed his Ambaſ- 
ſadors, and quickly overtook them; He diſcovered himſelf firſt 
to the Elector of Brandenbourg, who was then in Pruſſia, look- 
ing on the Diſpute, that was like to ariſe in Poland, in which, 
if a War ſhould follow, he might be forced to have a ſhare : 
The Czar concerned himſelf much in the matter, not only b 
reaſon of the Neighbourhood, but becauſe he feared, that if 
the French Party ſhould prevail, France being in an Alliance 
with the Turk, a King ſent from thence would probably, not 
only make a Peace with the Turk, but turn his Arms againſt 
himſelf, which would hinder all his Deſigns for a great Fleet. 
The French Party was ſtrongeſt in Lithuania: Therefore the 

Zar {ent Orders to his Generals, to bring a great Army to the 
Frontier of that Dutchy, to be ready to break into it, if a War 
ſhould begin in Poland : And we were told, that the terror of 
this had a great effect: From Pruſſia, the Czar went into Hol- 
land, and thence came over to England ; therefore I will refer 
all that I ſhall ſay concerning him, to the time of his leaving 
Enzland. 

A Fleet was ordered at Dz»kirk, to carry the Prince of Conti 
to Poland : A Squadron of ours, that lay before that Port, kept 
him in for ſome time; At laſt he got out, and failed to Dant- 
vick; But that City had declared for the new King, ſo they 
would not ſuffer him to land, with all thoſe that had come 
with him; T hey only conſented to ſuffer himſelf to Land, with 
a {mall Retinue ; This he thought would not become him; So 
he landed at Marienbourg, where he was met by ſome of 
the Chief of his Party; They preſſed him to diftribute the Mo- 
ney, that he had brought from France, among them; And 
promicd to return quickly to him with a great Force; But he 
was limited by his Inſtructions, and would ſee a good Force, 
betore he would part with his Treaſure. The new King ſent 
ſome Troops to diſperſe thoſe, who were coming together to ſerve 
him, and theſe had once almoſt ſeized on the Prince himſelf; 
But he acted after that, with great caution, and would not 
truſt the Poles 3 He faw no appearance of any force, like to be 
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brought to him, equal to the Undertaking, and fearing leaſt, if 1697 
he ſtayed too long, he ſhould be frozen up in the Baltick, he VO 


came back to Dunkirk: The Cardinal flood out ſtill: The 
Court of Rome rejoyced at the pretended Converſion of the new 
King, and owned him; But he quickly faw ſuch a ſcene of 
difficulties, that he had reaſon to repent his embarking himſelf, 
in ſuch a dangerous Undertaking. This may prove of ſuch 
Importance, both to the Political and Religious concerns of 
Europe, that I thought it deſerved, that a particular mention 
ſhould be made of it, tho' it lies at a great diſtance from us ; 
It had ſome influence, in diſpoſing the French, now to be more 
earneſt for a Peace; For if they had got a King of Poland in 
their dependance, that would have given them a great intereſt 
in the Northern Parts, with an eaſter acceſs, both to aſſiſt the 
Turk and the Malecontents in Hungary. 


The Negotiation for a Peace was held at Ryſwick, a Houſe ,, A 
of the King's, between the Hague and Delft. The chief of at Ryj-0.c4. 


our Plenipotentiaries was the Earl of Pembrobte, a Man of emi- 
nent Virtue, and of great and profound Learning, particularly 
in the Mathematicks: This made him a little too ſpeculative 
and abſtracted in his Notions; He had great application, but 


he lived a little too much out of the World, tho' in a publick 


Station; a little more practice among Men, would give him the 
laſt finiſhing : There was ſomewhat, in his perſon and manner, 
that created him an univerſal reſpect ; for we had no Man among 
us, whom all ſides loved and honoured ſo much, as they did 
him: There were two others joined with him in that Em- 
baſly. 

The King of Sweden was received as Mediator, but he died 


ſucceeded him in his Throne, was alſo received to ſucceed him 
in the Mediation. The Father was a rough and boiſterous 4 


his Kingdom to a Military State, and was ever going round it, 
to ſee how his Troops were ordered, and his Dilcipline obſerv- 
ed: He looked narrowly into the whole Adminiſtration; He 
had quite altered the Conſtitution of his Kingdom; It was for- 
merly changed from being an Elective, to be a Hereditary King- 
dom, yet till his time, it had continued to be rather an Ari- 
ſtocracy, than a Monarchy ; But he got the Power of the Se- 
nators to be quite taken away, ſo that it was left free to him, 
to make uſe of ſuch Counſellors as he ſhould chooſe; The Se- 
nators had enriched themſelves, and oppreſſed the People; They 
had devoured the Revenues of the Crown, and in two Reigns, 

27. 


4 8 The King ot 
before any progreſs was made in the Treaty: His Son, who Sede 

Deatb. 
Son is Me— 


. Treaty ot 
Man; He loved fatigue, and was free from Vice; He reduced RT. 
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in which the Sovereign was long in a ſtate of Infancy, both in 


Queen Chriſtina's and in this King's time, the Senators had 


taken care of themſelves, and had ſtripped the Crown. So the 
King moved for a general Reſumption, and this he obtained 
eaſily of the States: Who, as they envied the Wealth of the 
Senators, ſo they hoped that, by making the King rich, the Peo- 
ple would be leſs charged with Taxes ; This was not all; He 
got likewiſe an Act of Reviſion, by which thole who had 
Grants were to account for the mean profits, and this was applied 
even to thoſe who had Grants upon valuable Confiderations ; for 
when it appeared, that the valuable Conſideration was ſatisfied, 
they were to account for all they had received over and above 
that, and to repay this, with the intereſt of the Money, at 12 
per Cent. for all the Years they had enjoyed it. This brought 
a great Debt on all the Senators and other Families of the King- 
dom, it did utterly ruin them and left them at Mercy; And 
when the King took from them all they had, he kept them till 
in a dependance upon him, giving them Imployments in the 
Army or Militia that he ſet up. | 

After that, he procured of the States of his Kingdom, an 
abſolute Authority to govern them as he thought fit, and ac- 
cording to Law; But even this limitation ſeemed uneaſy, and 
their Slavery was finiſhed by another Act, which he obtained, 
that he ſhould not be obliged to govern by Law, but by his 
meer Will and Pleaſure: So ſucceſsful was he, in the ſpace of 
five Years, to ruin all the Families in his Kingdom, and to 
deſtroy their Laws and Liberties, and that by their own con- 
ſent: He died when his Son was but fifteen years old, and 
gave great hopes of being an active, warlike, and indefatiga- 
ble Prince, which his Reign ever ſince has demonſtrated to the 
World. 

The firſt act of his Reign, was the Mediation at Ry/wick, 
where the Treaty went on but ſlowly, till Harlay, the firſt of 
the French Plenipotentiaries, came to the Hague, who, as was 
believed, had the ſecret. He ſhewed a fairer inclination, than 
had appeared in the others, to treat frankly and honourably ; 
and to clear all the Difficulties, that had been ſtarted before : 
But while they were negotiating, by exchanging Papers, which 
was. a flow method, ſubject to much delay, and too many ex- 
ceptions and evaſions ; The Marſhal Bouflers defired a Confe- 
rence with the Earl of Portland, and by the order of their 
Maſters, they met four times, and were long alone : That Lord 
told me himſelf, that the ſubject of thoſe Conferences, was 
concerning King James: The King deſired to know, how the 
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King of France intended to diſpoſe of him, and how he could 1697 
own him, and yet ſupport the other: The King of France vu 


would not renounce the protecting him, by any Article of the 
Treaty : But it was agreed between them, that the King of 
France ſhould give him no aſſiſtance, nor give the King any 
diſturbance on his account : And that he ſhould retire from the 
Court of France, either to Avignon or to Italy: On the other 
hand, his Queen ſhould have Fifty thouſand pounds a Year, 
which was her Jointure, ſettled after his Death, and that it 
ſhould now be paid her, he being reckoned as dead to the 
Nation; and in this, the King very readily acquieſced: Theſe 
Meetings made the Treaty go on with more diſpatch, this ten- 
der point being once ſettled. 


A new Difficulty aroſe with relation to the Empire: The The Peace 


French offered Brizack and Fribourg, as an equivalent for Stras- and _-_ 
bourg ; The Court of Vienna conſented to this, but the Empire Treaty 6gn- 


refuſed it; Theſe Places belonged to the Emperor's Hereditary 
Dominions, whereas S7rasbourg was a free City, as well as a 
Proteſtant Town ; So the Emperor was ſoon brought to accept 
of the exchange. All other matters were concerted ; Spain 
was now as impatient of Delays, as France : England and the 
States had: no other concern in the Treaty, but to ſecure their 
Allies, and to ſettle a Barrier in the Vetherlands; So in Se 
temben the Treaty was ſigned by all, except the German Princes: 
But a ſet time was prefixed for them to come into it. The 
Duke of Savoy was comprehended within it; and the Princes 
of the Empire, finding they could ſtruggle no longer, did at 
laſt conſent to it. A new piece of Treachery, againſt the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, broke out in the concluſion of all: The French 
declared that, that part of the Palatinate, which was ſtipulated 
to be reſtored in the ſtate in which it was, by virtue of that 
Article, was to continue in the ſame ſtate, with relation to Re- 
ligion, in which it was at that time: By this, ſeveral Churches 
were to be condemned, that otherwiſe, according to the Laws 
of the Empire, and in particular of thoſe Dominions, were to 
be reſtored to the Proteſtants: The Elector Palatine accepted 
of the condition very willingly, being bigotted to a high de- 
gree: But ſome of the Princes, the King of Sweden in particu- 
lar, as Duke of Dewxponts, refuſed to ſubmit to it: But this 
had been ſecretly concerted, among the whole Popiſp Party, 
who are always firm to the Intereſts of their Religion, and 
zealous for them ; Whereas, the Proteſtant Courts are too ready 
to Sacrifice the common Intereſt of their Religion, to their own 
private advantage. The King was troubled at this treacherous 
Vol. II. ES Motion, 
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1697 Motion, but he ſaw no Inclination in any of the Allies to op- 
PVRs poſe it, with the zeal with which it was preſſed on the other 
hand : The Importance of the thing, Sixteen Churches being 
only condemned by it, as the Earl of Pembroke told me, was 
not ſuch as to deſerve, he ſhould venture a rupture upon it : 
And it was thought, the Elector Palatine might, on other ac- 
counts, be ſo obnoxious to the Proteſtants, and might need their 
Aſſiſtance and Protection ſo much, that he would be obliged 
afterwards to reſtore theſe Churches, thus wreſted from them: So 
the King contented himſelf, with ordering his Plenipotentiaries 
to proteſt againſt this, which they did in a formal Act, that they 
ſſed. 
2 * The King by this Peace concluded the great Deſign, of put- 
Re, ting a ſtop to the progreſs of the French Arms, which he had 
conſtantly purſued from his firſt appearance on the Stage, in the 
Year 1672, There was not one of the Allies who. complain- 
ed, that he had been forgot by him, or wronged in the Trea- 
ty: Nor had the deſire, of having his Title univerſally acknow- 
ledged, raiſed any impatience in him, or made him run into 
this Peace with any indecent haſte. The terms of it were till 
too much to the advantage of France; But the length and 
charge of the War had ſo exhauſted the Allies, that the King 
ſaw the neceſlity of accepting the beſt Conditions that could 
be got: It is true, France was more haraſſed by the War, yet 
the arbitrary frame of that Government made their King, the 
Maſter of the whole Wealth of his people; And the War was 
managed on both ſides, between them and us, with this viſible 
difference, that every Man who dealt with the French King was 
ruined by it; whereas, among us, every Man grew rich by his 
dealings with the King: And it was not eaſy to ſee, how this 
could be either prevented or puniſhed. The regard that is 
ſhewn to the Members of Parliament among us, makes that few 
abuſes can be enquired into or diſcovered ; And the King found 
his Reign grow ſo unacceptable to his people, by the conti- 
nuance of the War, that he ſaw the neceſſity of coming to a 
Peace. The States were under the fame preſſure; they were 
heavier charged, and ſuffered more by the War than the Eng- 
liſh : The French got indeed nothing by a War which they 
had moſt perfidiouſly begun; They were forced to return to 
the Peace of Mimeguen; Pignerol and Brizack, which Cardi- 
nal Richlieu had conſidered as the Keys of Italy and Germany, 
were now parted with; And all that baſe practice, of claiming 
ſo much, under the head of Re-unions and Dependencies, was 
abandoned: The Dutchy of Lorrain was alſo entirely reſtored ; 
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it was generally thought, that the King of France intended, to 1697 
live out the reſt of his days in quiet; For his parting with \&VR9 


Barcelona, made all people conclude, that he did not intend 
to proſecute the Dauphin's Pretenſions upon the Crown of 
Spain, after that King's Death, by a new War; and that he 
would only try how to manage it by Negotiation. | 

The moſt melancholy part of this Treaty was, that no ad- 
vantages were got by it, in favour of the Proteſtants in France; 
The French Refugees made all poſſible Applications to the King, 
and to the other Proteſtant Allies; But as they were no part of 
the Cauſe of the War, fo it did not appear that the Allies could 
do more for them, than to recommend them, in the warmeft 
manner, to the King of France; But he was ſo far engaged 
in a courſe of Superſtition and Cruelty, that their condition be- 
came worſe by the Peace; The Court was more at leifure to 
look after them, and to perſecute them, than they thought fit 
to do, during the War. The Military Men in France did ge- 
nerally complain of the Peace, as diſhonourable and baſe ; 'The 
Jacobites among us, were the more confounded at the News 
of it, becauſe the Court of France did, to the laſt minute, aſ- 
ſure King James, that they would never abandon his Intereſts: 
And his Queen ſent over aſſurances, to their Party here, that 
England would be left out of the Treaty, and put to maintain 
the War alone: Of which they were ſo confident, that they 
entred into deep Wagers upon it; a practice little known among 
us before the War, but it was carried on, in the progreſs of it, 
to a very extravagant degree; So that they were ruined in their 
Fortunes, as well as ſunk in their Expectations, by the Peace; 
Upon which, it was ſaid, King James's Queen made a bold 
Repartee to the French King, when he told her the Peace 
was figned : She faid, ſhe wiſhed it might be ſuch, as ſhould 
raiſe his Glory, as much as it might ſettle his Repoſe. 

But while the Peace was concluded in theſe parts, the War 
between the Emperor and the Turk, went on in Hungary: 
The Imperial Army was commanded by Prince Eugene, a Bro- 
ther of the Count of Soiſſans, who apprehending, that he was 
not like to be ſo much conſidered, as he thought he might 
deſerve in France, went and ſerved the Emperor, and grew up, 


in a few years, to be one of the greateſt Generals of the 
Age. | 


The Grand Signior came to command his Armies in perſon, ue 7,,;. 
and lay encamped on both fides of the Theifſe, having laid a Amy in 


1 : ; H 
Bridge over the River; Prince Eugene marched up to him, and — 


attackt his Camp, on the Weſt ſide of the River, and aſter a 
ſhort 


— 


. 
—— 
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ſhort diſpute, he broke in and was Maſter of the Camp, and 


forced all, who lay on that fide, over the River; In this ac- 


The Peace 
of Carlo- 
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tion many were killed and drowned ; He followed them croſs 
the Theiſſe and gave them a total deſeat: Moſt of their Jani- 
zaries were cut off, and the Prince became Maſter of all their Ar- 
tillery and Magazines: The Grand Signior himſelf narrowly e- 
ſcaped, with a Body of Horſe, to Belgrade; This was a com- 
pleat Victory, and was the greateſt blow the Turks had received, in 
the whole War. At the ſame time, the Czar was very ſucceſsful 
on his fide againſt the Tartarians. The Yenetians did little on 
their part, and the Confuſions in Poland made that Republick 
but a feeble Ally : So that the weight of the War lay wholly 
on the Emperor. But tho he, being now delivered from the 
War with France, was more at leiſure to proſecute this, yet his 
Revenue was ſo exhauſted, that he was willing to ſuffer a 
Treaty to be carried on, by the Mediation of England and Hol- 
land; And the French, being now no longer concerned to en- 
gage the Port to carry on the War, the Grand Signior, fearing 
a Revolution upon his ill ſucceſs, was very glad to hearken to 
a Treaty, which was carried on all this Winter, and was fi- 
niſhed the next year at Carlowitæ, from which place it takes its 
name. 

By it, both Parties were to keep that, of which they were 
then poſſeſſed, and fo this long War of Hungary, which had 
brought both ſides by turns very near the laſt extremities, was 
pie . by the Direction and Mediation of the King of Eng- 
land: Upon which I will add a curious Obſervation, that tho it 
may ſeem to be out of the Laws of Hiſtory, yet conſidering my 
Profeſſion, will I hope be forgiven. 

Dr. Lloyd, the preſent moſt learned Biſhop of Morceſter, 
who has now, for above twenty Years, been ſtudying the Reve- 
lations with an amazing diligence and exactneſs, had long be- 


fore this year ſaid, The Peace, between the Turks and the Pa- 
pal Chriſtians, was certainly to be made in the year 1698, 
which he made out thus: The four Angels, mentioned in the 


fourteenth Chapter of the Revelations, that were bound in the 
River Euphrates, which he expounds to be the Captains of the 
Turkiſh Forces, that till then were ſubject to the Sultan at Ba- 
bylon, were to be looſed, or freed from that Yoke, and to ſet 
up for themſelves: And theſe were prepared, to ſlay the third 
part of men, for an hour, a day, a month, and a year : He reck- 
ons the year, in St. John, is the * Wig year of 365 days, that 
is, in the Prophetick ſtile, each day a year; a month is 30 of 
theſe days; and a day makes one; which added to the former 

number 
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number makes 396. Now he proves from Hiſtorians, that O,. 1697 
tomam came, and began his Conqueſts at Prouſſe, in the year VI 


1302, to which the former number, in which they were to flay 
the third part of men, being added, it muſt end in the year 
1698: And tho' the Hiſtorians do not mark the hour, or the 
twelfth part of the day or year, which is a month, that is, the 

inning of the Deſtruction the Turks were to make; yet he is 
confident, if that is ever known, that the Prophecy will be 
found, even in that, to be punctually accompliſhed. After this, 
he thinks their time of hurting the Papal Chriſtians, is at an 
end; They may indeed ſtill do miſchief to the Mu/covites, or 
perſecute their own Chriſtian Subjects, but they can do no hurt 
to the Papalins; and he is ſo poſitive in this, that he conſents 
that all his Scheme ſhould be laid aſide, if the Turk engages in 
a new War with them; and I muſt confeſs, that their refuſing 
now, in a courſe of three years, to take any advantage from 
the Troubles in Hungary, to begin the War again, tho' we 
know they have been much ſollicited to it, gives for the preſent 
a confirmation, to this learned Prelate's Expoſition of that part 
of the Prophecy. ; 


The King came over to England, about the middle of Me- The King 


came back 


vember; And was received by the City of London, in a ſort of © ELA. 


Triumph, with all the Magnificence that he would admit 
Some progreſs was made in preparing Triumphal Arches, but 
he put a ſtop to it ; He ſeemed, by a natural modeſty, to have 
contracted an antipathy to all vain ſhows; which was much 
increaſed in him, by what he had heard of the groſs exceſſes 
of flattery, to which the French have run, beyond the exam- 
ples of former Ages, in honour of their King; Who having 
ſhewed too great a pleaſure in theſe, they have been ſo far pur- 
ſued, that the wit of that Nation has been for ſome years 
chiefly imployed on theſe; For they ſaw that mens fortunes 
were more certainly advanced, by a new and lively invention 
in that way, than by any ſervice or merit whatſoever. This, 
in which that King has ſeemed to be too much pleaſed, rendring 
him contemptible to better Judges, gave the King ſuch an aver- 
ſion to every thing that looked that way, that he ſcarce bore 
even with things, that were decent and proper. 


The King ordered many of his Troops to be disbanded ſoon Conſulta- 
after the Peace; But a ſtop was put to that, becauſe the French « tandieg 
were very {low in evacuating the Places, that were to be reſtor- Mu 


ed by the Treaty, and were not beginning to reduce their 
Troops: So, tho the King declared what he intended to do, 
yet he made no haſte to execute it, till it ſhould appear how 
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it was abſolutely neceflary, to keep up a conſiderable Land 


The matter 
argued on 


both fides, 


Force; he knew the French would ftill maintain great Ar- 
mies, and that the pretended Prince of Wales would certainly 
be aſſiſted by them, if England ſhould fall into a feeble and 
defenceleſs Condition; The King of Spain was alſo, in ſuch an 
uncertain ſtate of health, ſo weak and ſo exhauſted, that it 
ſeemed neceſſary, that England ſhould be in a condition to bar 
France's invading that Empire, and to maintain the Rights of 
the Houſe of Auſtria. But tho' he explained himſelf thus in 
general to his Miniſters, yet he would not deſcend to particu- 
lars, to tell how many he thought neceſſary, fo that they had 
not authority to declare, what was the loweſt number the King 
inſiſted on. | 
Papers were writ on both fides, for and againſt a ſtanding 
Force; On the one hand, it was pretended, that a ſtanding Army 
was incompatible with publick Liberty, and according to the 
Examples of former times, the one muſt ſwallow up the other; 
It was propoſed, that the Militia might be better modelled and 
more trained, which, with a good naval Force, fome thought, 
would be an effectual ſecurity againſt Foreign Invaſions, as 
well as it would maintain our Laws and Liberties at home. 
On the other fide, it was urged, that fince all our Neighbours 
were armed, and the moſt formidable of them all kept up 
ſuch a mighty Force, nothing could give us a real ſecurity, 
but a good Body of regulated Troops ; Nothing could be made 
of the Militia, chiefly of the Horſe, but at a vaſt charge ; and 
if it was well regulated, and well commanded, it would prove 
a mighty Army ; But this of the Militia was only talked of, to 
ut by the other; for no project was ever propoſed to render 
it more uſeful; A Force at Sea might be ſo ſhattered, while 
the Enemy kept within their Ports (as it actually happened at 
the Revolution) that this ſtrength might come to be uſeleſs, 
when we ſhould need it moſt; So that without a conſiderable 
Land Force, it ſeemed the Nation would be too much expoſed. 


The word, ftanding Army, had an odious ſound in Engliſb ears; 


* 


So the popularity lay on the other ſide; And the King's Mi- 
niſters ſuffered generally in the good Characters, they had hi- 
therto maintained, becauſe they ſtudied to ſtop the tide, that 
run ſo ſtrong the other way. 


\ 8:00 of At the opening the Seſſion of Parliament, the King told 


Parliament. 


them, that in his opinion, a ſtanding Land Force was neceſſary; 
The Houſe of Commons carried the jealouſy of a ſtanding Ar- 
my fo high, that they would not bear the Motion, nor did they 
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like the way the King took of offering them his opinion in the 1697 
int: This ſeemed a preſcription to them, and might biaſs ſome, V 


in the Counſels they were to offer the King, and be a bar to the 
freedom of Debate; The Managers for the Court had no Or- 
ders to name any number; So the Houſe came to a Reſo- 
lution of paying off and disbanding all the Forces, that had 
been raiſed fince the year 1680; This Vote brought the Army 


to be leſs than 8000: The Court was ſtruck with this; and A ſmall 
then they tried, by an after-game, to raiſe the number to 15000 * kept 
Horſe and Foot. H this had been propoſed in time, it would 


probably have been carried without any difficulty; but the 
King was ſo long upon the reſerve, that now, when he thought 
fit to ſpeak out his mind, he found it was too late: So a Force 
not exceeding 10000 Horſe and Foot was all that the Houſe 


could be brought to. This gave the King the greateſt diſtaſte 


of any thing, that had befallen him in his whole Reign; He 
thought it would derogate much from him, and render his 
Alliance ſo inconſiderable, that he doubted whether he could 
carry on the Government, after it ſhould be reduced to ſo weak 
and fo contemptible a ſtate. He faid, that if he could have 
imagined, that after all the ſervice he ſhould have done the 
Nation, he ſhould have met with ſuch returns, he would never 
have meddled in our Affairs; and that he was weary of govern- 
ing a Nation, that was ſo jealous, as to lay itſelf open to an 
Enemy, rather than truſt him, who had acted fo faithfully dur- 
ing his whole Life, that he had never once deceived thoſe who 
truſted him. He faid this, with a great deal more to the ſame 


urpoſe, to my ſelf ; But he ſaw the neceſſity of ſubmitting to 
55 which could not be helped. | 


During theſe Debates, the Earl of Sunderland had argued 
with many upon the neceſſity of keeping up a greater Force; 


1698 


— 


This was in ſo many hands, that he was charged as the Author The Earl of 


of the Counſel, of keeping on foot a ſtanding Army: So he 


Sunderlans 
retired trom 


was often named in the Houſe of Commons, with many ſevere bufneſi. 


reflections, for which there had been but too much occaſion 
given, during the two former Reigns. The Tories preſſed hard 
upon him, and the Whigs were fo jealous of him, that he appre- 
hending, that while the former would attack him, the others 
would defend him faintly, reſolved to prevent a publick affront, 
and to retire from the Court and from Buſineſs ; not only againſt 
the entreaties of his Friends, but even the King's earneſt defire 
that he would continue about him ; Indeed, upon this occaſion, 


his Majeſty expreſſed ſuch a concern and value for him, that 
the 
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1698 the jealouſies were encreaſed, by the confidence the Court 
fa, the King had in him. During the time of his credit, 
things had been carried on, with more ſpirit and better 
ſucceſs than before: He had gained ſuch an aſcendant over 
the King, that he brought him to agree to ſome things, that 
| few expected he would have yielded to: He managed the 
publick affairs, in both Houſes, with ſo much ſteddineſs and 
ſo good a conduct, that he had proeured to himſelf a greater 
meaſure of eſteem, than he had in any of the former parts of 
his Life; And the feebleneſs and disjointed ſtate we fel into, 
after he withdrew, contributed not a little to eſtabliſh the Cha- 

racter, which his adminiſtration had gained him. 
mom . The Parliament went on ſlowly in fixing the Fund for the 
Lit ſettled Supplies they had voted : They ſettled a Revenue on the King 


on the King - . ; 
on the Kits ſor Life, for the ordinary expence of the Government, which 


was called the Civil Lift : This they carried to Seven hundred 
thouſand pounds a year, which was much more than the for- 
mer Kings of England could apply to thoſe occaſions ; Six 
hundred thouſand pounds was all that was deſigned, but it had 
been promiſed at the Treaty of Ryſwick, that King James, be- 
ing now as dead to England, his Queen ſhould enjoy her Join- 
ture, that was Fifty thouſand pound a year; and it was intend- 
ed to ſettle a Court about the Duke of Glocefter, who was then 
nine years old; So to enable the King, to bear that expence, 
this large proviſion was made for the Civil Liſt : But by ſome 
great error in the management, tho the Court never had fo 
much, and never ſpent ſo little, yet payments were ill made, 
and by ſome ſtrange conſumption, all was waſted. 
knew ap. While the Houſe of Commons was ſeeking a Fund, for 
Lade Com- paying the Arrears of the Army, and for the Expence at Sea 
dane and Land for the next year; A Propoſition was made, for 
conſtituting a new Eaſt-India Company, who ſhould trade with 
a joint Stock, others being admitted in a determinate Propor- 
tion to a ſeparate Trade: The old Eaſi-India Company oppoſed 
this, and offered to advance a Sum (but far ſhort a what the 
publick Occaſions required) for an Act of Parliament, that 
ſhould confirm their Charters. The Projectors of the new 
Company offered two Millions, upon the ſecurity of a good 
Fund, to pay the Intereſt of their Money at eight per Cent; 
Great oppoſition was made to this: For the King, upon an Ad- 
dreſs that was made to him by the Houſe of Commons, had 
granted the old Company a new Charter, they being obliged 
to take in a new Subſcription of Seven hundred thouſand 
pounds, to encreaſe their Stock and Trade, Thoſe empowered 
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by this new Charter, were not charged with any Malcverſation; 1698 


They had been trading under great diſadvantages, and with great 


loſſes, by reaſon of the War: It is true, the King had reſerved 
a power to himſelf, by a clauſe in the Charter, to diſſolve them 
upon warning given, three years before ſuch diſſolution: So it 
was ſaid, that no injuſtice was done them, if publick notice 
ſhould be given of ſuch an intended diffolution. Jo this it 
was anſwered, that the Clauſe, reſerving that power, was put 
in many Charters, but that it was conſidered only as a threat- 
ning, obliging them to a good conduct ; But that it was not 
ordinary to diſſolve a Company, by virtue of ſuch a Clauſe, when 
no Error or Maleverſation was objected : The old Company 
came at laſt to offer the whole Sum that was wanted; But the 
Party was now formed, ſo they came too late, and this had no 
other effect, but to raiſe a clamour againſt this proceeding, as 
extremely rigorous, if not unjuſt. This threw the old Com- 
pany, and all concerned in it, into the hands of the Tories, 
and made a great breach and disjointing in the City of Lox- 
don : And it is certain, that this Act, together with the Incli- 


nations which thoſe of the Whigs, who were in good Poſts, The whigs 
had expreſſed for keeping up a greater Land Force, did con- loſe their 


credit in the 


tribute to the blaſting the reputation, they Had hitherto main Nation. 


tained, of being good Patriots, and was made uſe of over 
England by the Tories, to diſgrace both the King and them. 
To this, another charge of a high nature was added, that they 
robbed the Publick, and applied much of the Money, that was 
given for the ſervice of the Nation, both to the ſupporting a 
vaſt Expence, and to the raiſing great Eſtates to themſelves. 
This was ſenſible to the people, who were uneaſy under heavy 
Taxes, and were too ready to believe, that, according to the 
practice in King Charles's time, a great deal of the Money that 
was given in Parliament, was divided among thoſe who gave it. 
Theſe clamours were raiſed and managed with great dexterity; 


by thoſe, who intended to render the King, and all who were 
beſt affected to him, ſo odious to the Nation, that by this means 
they might carry ſuch an Election, of a new Houſe, of Com- 
mons, as that by it all might be overturned. It was faid, that 
the Bank of Hugland and the new Eaft-India Company, being 
in the hands of Whigs, they would have the command of all 
the Money, and by conſequence, of all the Trade of England ; 
So a great Party was raiſed againſt the new Company, in both 
Houſes : But the Act for it Was carried: The King was very 
indifferent in the matter at farſt, but the greatneſs of the Sum 
that was wanted, which could not probably be raiſed by any 

Vo. IL '+» JIAKH other 
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1698 other Project, prevailed on him; The Intereſts of Princes car- 

rpying them often to act againſt their private Opinions and In- 
clinations. Be 

The King Before the King went into Holland, which was in Tuty, 

of Spain's News came from Spain, that their King was dying; This 

health, Alarm was often given before, but it came much quicker now; 

The French upon this, ſent a Fleet to lie before Cadiz, which 

came thither, at the time that the Galleons were expected 

home from the Weſt-Indies; And it was apprehended, that, if 

the King had died, they would have ſeized on all that Trea- 

ſure. We ſent a Fleet thither to ſecure them, but it came too 

late, to have done any ſervice, if it had been needed ; This was 

much cenſured, but the Admiralty excuſed themſelves, by ſaying, 

that the Parliament was ſo late in fixing the Funds for the Fleet, 

that it was not poſſible to be ready ſooner than they were: 

The King of Spain recovered for that time, but it was ſo far from 

any entire recovery, that a Relapſe was ſtill apprehended. When 

the King went to Holland, he left ſome ſealed Orders behind 

him, of which ſome of his Miniſters told me, they knew not the 

contents till they were opened: By theſe, the King ordered 16000 

Men to be kept up; For excuſing this, it was ſaid, that tho' the 

Parliament had, in their Votes, mentioned only 10000 Land men, 

to whom they had afterwards added 3000 Marines, and had 

raiſed only the Money neceſſary for that number, yet no de- 

termined number was mentioned in the Act itſelf; So, ſince 

the apprehenſion of the King of Spain's Death made it adviſa- 

ble, to have a greater force ready for ſuch an Accident, the 

King reſolved to keep up a Force, ſomewhat beyond that, which 

the Houſe of Commons had conſented to; The leaving theſe 

Orders ſealed, made the whole blame to be caſt ſingly on the 

King, as it skreened the Miniſters from a ſhare in this Counſel : 

And we have more than once known Miniſters put the advices, 

that they themſelves gave, in ſuch a manner on their Maſters, 


that in executing them, our Kings have taken more care to 


ſhelter their Miniſters, than to preſerve themſelves. | 
The Duke The King, before his leaving England, ſettled a Houſhold 


wo 5-99" about the Duke of Glocefler ; The Earl of Marlborough, who 


thod of E. was reſtored to favour, was made his Governor, and I was 
named by the King, to be his Preceptor. I uſed all poſſible 
endeavours to excuſe my ſelf; I had hitherto no ſhare in the 
Princeſs's favour or confidence; I was alſo become uneaſ at 

ſome things in the King's conduct; I conſidered him as a glo- 

rious Inſtrument, raiſed up by God, who had done great things 

by him; I had alſo ſuch obligations to him, that I had reſolv- 

| ed, 
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of Ring WILLIAM III. 


ed, on publick as well as on private accounts, never to engage 1698 
in any oppoſition to him, and yet I could not help thinking 


he might have carried matters further than he did ; And that 
he was giving his Enemies handles, to weaken His Government. 
I had tried, but with little ſucceſs, to uſe all due freedom with 
him; He did not love to be found fault with; and tho' he bore 
every thing that I faid very gently, yet he either diſcouraged 
me with ſilence, or anſwered in ſuch general expreſſions, that 
they ſignified little or nothing. Theſe conſiderations diſpoſed 
me, rather to retire from the Court and Town, than to engage 
deeper in ſuch a conſtant attendance, for ſo many years, as 
this Imployment might run out to; The King made it indeed 
eaſy, in one reſpect; for as the young Prince was to be all the 


Summer at Windſor, which was in my Dioceſe ; So he allowed 


me ten weeks in the year, for the other parts of my Dioceſe. All 
my endeavours to decline this were without effect; the King 
would truſt that care only to me, and the Princeſs gave me ſuch 
encouragement, that I reſolved not only to ſubmit to this, which 
ſeemed to come from a direction of Providence, but to give 
my ſelf wholly up to it. I took, to my own Province, the 
reading and explaining the Scriptures to him, the inſtructing him 
in the Principles of Religion, and the Rules of Virtue, and the 
giving him a view of Hiſtory, Geography, Politicks and Go- 
vernment, I refolved alſo to look very exactly to all the Maſ- 
ters, that were appointed to teach him other things; But now 
I turn, to give an account of ſome things, that more immedi- 
ately belong to my own Profeſſion. 


This year, Thomas Firmin, a famous Citizen of London, di- The pro 
oreſs of So- 


ed; He was in great eſteem, for promoting many charitable De- 
ſigns, for looking after the Poor of the City, and ſetting them 
to work ; for raiſing great Sums for Schools and Hoſpitals, and 
indeed, for Charities of all ſorts, private and publick ; He had 
ſuch credit with the richeſt Citizens, that he had the command 
of great Wealth, as oft as there was occaſion for it; And he 
laid out his own time chiefly, in advancing all ſuch deſigns : 
Theſe things gained him a great reputation ; He was called a 
Socinian, but was really an Arian, which he very freely own- 
ed, before the Revolution; But he gave no publick vent to it, 
as he did afterwards. He ſtudied to promote his Opinions, af- 
ter the Revolution, with much heat ; Many Books were print- 
ed againſt the Trinity, which he diſperſed over the Nation, diſ- 
tributing them freely to all who would accept of them ; Pro- 
fane Wits were much delighted with this; It became a com- 
mon Topick of Diſcourſe, to treat all Myſteries' in Religion, as 

the 
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i 1698 the contrivances of Prieſts, to bring the World into a blind 


LAN» ſubmiſſion to them; Prieſtcraft grew to be another word in 
faſhion, and the Enemies of Religion vented all their Impieties, 
under the cover of theſe words; But while theſe pretended much 
zeal for the Government, thoſe who were at work to under- 
mine it, made great uſe of all this; They raiſed a great outcry 
againſt Socinaniſm, and gave it out, that it was like to over-run 
all; For Archbiſhop Tillotſon, and ſome of the Biſhops, had 
lived in great friendſhip with Mr. Firmin, whoſe charitable tem- 
per they thought it became them to encourage; Many under- 
took to write in this Controverſy ; Some of theſe were not fit- 
ted for handling ſuch a nice Subject; A learned Deiſt made a 

ſevere remark on the progreſs of this Diſpute; He ſaid, he 

was ſure the Divines would be too hard for the Socinians, in 

proving their Doctrines out of Scripture ; But it the Doctrine 

could be once laughed at and rejected as abſurd, then its being 

| proved, how well ſoeyer, out of Scripture, would turn to be 
| an Argument againſt the Scriptures themſelves, as containing 
; ſuch incredible Doctrines. 


0 59 The Divines did not go all in the ſame method, nor upon 
1x _ the ſame Principles; Dr. Sherlock engaged in the Controverly ; 


l iiy He was a clear, a polite and a ſtrong Writer, and had got great 
l credit in the former Reign, by his Writings againſt thoſe of the 
9 Church of Rome; But he was apt to aſſume too much to 
himſelf, and to treat his Adverſaries with contempt; This creat- 
ed him many Enemies, and made him pals for an inſolent haugh- 
ty Man; He was at firſt a Jacobite, and while, for not taking 
the Oaths, he was under ſuſpenſion, he wrote againſt the So- 
cinians, in which he took a new method of explaining the 
Trinity ; He thought there were three eternal Minds; two of 
theſe iſſuing from the Father, but that theſe were one, by rea- 
ſon of a mutual conſciouſneſs in the three, to every of their 
thoughts: This was looked on as plain Tritheiſm; But all the 
Party applauded him and his Book ; Soon after that, an accident 
of an odd nature happened. 
Leet There was a Book drawn up by Biſhop Overall, fourſcore 
1 years ago, concerning Government; in which, its being of a 
| Divine Inſtitution was very poſitively afferted ; It was read in 
1 Convocation, and paſſed by that Body, in order to the pub- 
a lithing it, in oppoſition to the Principles laid down, in that fa- 
| mous book of Pearſon's the Jeſuit, publiſhed under the name 
[ of Dellman; King James the Firſt, did not like a Convoca- 
= tion entring into ſuch a Theory of Politicks; So he wrote a 
long Letter to Abbot, who was afterwards Archbiſhop of Can- 
2 terbury, 
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of King WILLIAM III. 


terbury, but was then in the Lower Houſe ; I had the Original, 1698 
writ all in his own hand, in my poſſeſſion ; By it he deſired WWW 


that no further progreſs ſhould be made in that matter, and 
that this Book might not be offered to him for his aſſent: Thus 
that matter ſlept, but Sancroft had got Overal's own Book into 
his hands; So, in the beginning of this Reign, he reſolved to 
publiſh it, as an authentick Declaration, that the Church of 
England had made in this matter ; And it was publiſhed, as 
well as licenſed by him, a very few days before he came under 
ſuſpenſion, for not taking the Oaths: But there was a Para- 
graph or two in it, that they had not conſidered, which was 
plainly calculated, to juſtify the owning the United Provinces 
to be a lawful Government: For it was there laid down, that 
when a change of Government was brought to a thorough ſet- 
tlement, it was then to be owned and ſubmitted to, as a work of 
the Providence of God; and a part of King James s Letter to 
Abbot related to this. When Sherlock obſerved this, he had 
ſome Conferences with the Party, in order to convince them 
by that, which he ſaid had convinced himſelf; Soon after that 
he took the Oaths, and was made Dean of St. Pauls; He 
publiſhed an account of the grounds he went on, which drew out 
many virulent Books againſt him; After that they purſued him 
with the clamour of Tritheiſm, which was done with much 
malice, by the very ſame perſons, who had highly magnified 
the performance, while he was of their Party: So powerful is 
the biaſs of intereſt and paſſion, in the moſt ſpeculative and 
the moſt important Doctrines. | 

Dr. South, a learned but an ill-natured Divine, who had. 
taken the Oaths, but with the reſerve of an equivocal ſenſe, 


which he put on them, attackt Dr. Sher/ock's Book of the Tri- gainſt him. 


nity, not without Wit and Learning, but without any meaſure 
of Chriſtian Charity, and without any regard, either to the 
dignity of the Subject, or the decencies of his Profeſſion. He 
explained the Trinity in the common method, that the Deity 
was one Eſſence in three Subſiſtencies; Sherlock replied, and 
charged this as Sabellianiſm ; and ſome others went into the 
Diſpute, with ſome Learning, but with more heat : One preached 
Sherlock's Notion, before the Univerſity of Oxford, for which 
he was cenſured ; but Sherlock wrote againſt that Cenſure, with 
the higheſt ſtrains of contempt : The Socinians triumphed, not 
a little upon all this: and, in ſeveral of their Books, they divi- 
ded their Adverſaries into real and nominal Trinitarians ; Sher 
lock was put in the firſt Claſs; As for the ſecond Claſs, they 


pretended it had been the Doctrine of the Weſtern Church, 


Vor. II, Ii i ever 


— 
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1698 ever ſince the time that the fourth Council in the Lateran fat ; 
some, who took advantage from theſe Debates to publiſh their 
Impieties without fear or ſhame, rejoiced to ſee the Divines 
engaged in ſuch ſubtle Queſtions; And they reckoned, that, 
which fide ſoever might have the better, in the turn of this 
Controverſy, yet in concluſion they alone muſt be the Gain- 
ers, by every Diſpute, that brought ſuch important matters to 

a doubtfulneſs, which might end in Infidelity at Jaſt. 
The King's The ill effects that were like to follow, on thoſe different 
Injuntio Explanations, made the Biſhops move the King to ſet out In- 


filence thoſe , 8 
Diſputes, junctions, requiring them to ſee to the repreſſing of Error and 


Hereſy, with all poſſible zeal, more particularly in the funda- 


mental Articles of the Chriſtian Faith: And to watch againſt and 
hinder the uſe of new Terms or new Explanations in thoſe mat- 
ters: This put a ſtop to thoſe Debates, as Mr. Firmin's Death 
put a ſtop to the printing and ſpreading of Socinian Books. 
Upon all this, ſome angry Clergymen, who had not that ſhare 
of Preferment, that they thought they deſerved, begun to com- 
plain, that no Convocation was ſuffered to fit, to whom the 

| judging in ſuch points, ſeemed moſt properly to belong: Books 
were writ on this head; It was ſaid, that the Law made in 
King Henry the Eighth's time, that limited . the Power of that 
body, ſo that no new Canons could be attempted or put in 
uſe, without the King's Licenſe and Conſent, did not diſable 
them from fitting: On the contrary, a Convocation was held 
to be a part of the Parliament, ſo that it ought always to at- 
tend upon it, and to be ready, when adviſed with, to give 
their Opinions chiefly in matters of Religion. They had alſo, 
as theſe men pretended, a right to prepare Articles and Canons, 
and to lay them before the King, who might indeed deny his 
aſſent to them, as he did to Bills, that were offered him by 
both Houſes of Parliament. This led them to ſtrike at the 
King's Supremacy, and to aſſert the intrinſick Power of the 
Church which had been diſowned by this Church, ever fince the 
time of the Reformation: And indeed, the King's Supremacy 
was thought to be carried formerly too high, and that, by the 
ſame ſort of men, who were now ſtudying to lay it as low. It 
ſeemed, that ſome men were for maintaining it, as long 
as it was in their management, and that it made for them: 
but reſolved to weaken it, all they could, as ſoon as it went 
out of their hands, and was no more at their diſcretion : 
Such a turn do mens intereſts and partialites give to their Opi- 
nions. 


All 
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of King WILLIAM IIL 


they wiſhed for a favourable opportunity of making ſuch alte- 
rations, in ſome few Rites and Ceremonies, as might bring into 
the Church thoſe, who were not at too great a diſtance from 
it; And I do freely own that I was of this number. Others 
took the Oaths indeed, and concurred in every act of compliance 
with the Government, but they were not only cold in ſerving 
it, but were always blaming the Adminiſtration, and aggravat- 
ing misfortunes ; They expreſſed a great eſteem for Jacobite, 
and in all Elections, gave their Votes to thoſe, who leaned that 
way: At the ſame time, they ſhewed great reſentments againſt | 
the Diſſenters, and were enemies to the Toleration, and ſeemed 
reſolved never to conſent to any alteration in their favour. The 
bulk of the Clergy ran this way, ſo that the moderate Party 
was far out numbered. Profane Minds had too great advanta- 
ges from this, in reflecting ſeverely on a body of men, that took 
Oaths, and performed publick Devotions, when the reſt of their 
Lives was too publick and too viſible a contradiction, to ſuch 
Oaths and Prayers. 
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Religion, our Neighbours are not ſo entirely united, as they 
pretend to be; The Quietiſts are ſaid to encreaſe not only in 
Traly, but in France; The Perſecution there began at firſt, upon 
a few Janſeni ſts, but it turned ſoon to the Proteſtants, on whom 
it has been long very heavy and bloody; This had put an end 
to all Diſputes in thoſe matters; A new Controverſy has ſince 
been managed, with great heat, between Boſſuet, the famous 
Biſhop, firſt of Condom and now of Meaux ; and La Morte Fe- 
nelon, who was once in high favour with Madam Maintenon, 
and was, by her means, made Preceptor to the Dauphin's Chil- 
dren, and afterwards advanced to be Archbiſhop of Cambray. 
He wrote a Treatiſe of Spiritual Maxims, according to the ſub- 
tilty, as well as the ſublimity of the Writers, called the My(- 
ticks; In it, he diſtinguiſhed between that, which was falſly 
charged upon them, and that which was truly their Doctrine: 
He put the perfection of a ſpiritual Life, in the loving of God 
purely for himſelf, without any regard to our ſelves, even to 
our own Salvation: And in our being brought to ſuch a ſtate 
of Indifference, as to have no will nor deſire of our own, but 
to be ſo perfectly united to the Will of God, as to rejoice in 
the hope of Heaven, only becauſe it is the Will of God, to 
bring 


All this while it was manifeſt, that there were two different 1698 
Parties among the Clergy ; One was firm and faithful to the Iv 
preſent Government, and ſerved it with zeal; Theſe did not Diviſions 


among the 


envy the Diſſenters the eaſe, that the Toleration gave them; Q.g,. 


But while we are thus unhappily disjointed in matters of n;vigons 
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1698 bring us thither, without any regard to our own happineſs. 


goſſuet wrote ſo ſharply againſt him, that one is tempted to 


The Scorch 


think, a rivalry for favour and preferment had as great a ſhare 
in it, as zeal for the Truth. The matter was ſent to Rome, 
Fenelon had ſo many authorized and canonized Writers of his 
fide, that many diſtinctions muſt be made uſe of to ſeparate 
them from him; But the King was much ſet againſt him; He 
ut him from his attendance on the young Princeſs, and ſent 
him to his Dioceſe ; His diſgrace ſerved to raiſe his Character. 
Madam Maintenon's violent averſion to a man, ſhe fo lately 
raiſed, was imputed to his not being ſo tractable as ſhe expected, 
in perſwading the King to own his Marriage with her : But 
that I leave to conjecture. There is a breach running thro' the 
Lutheran Churches; It appeared at firſt openly at Hamborough, 
where many were going into ſtricter methods of Piety, who 
from thence were called Pietiſts; there is no difference of Opi- 
nion between them and the reſt, who are moſt rigid to old 
forms, and are jealous of all new things, eſpecially of a ſtricter 
courſe of Devotion, beyond what they themſelves are inclined 


_ to practiſe: There is likewiſe a Spirit of Zeal and Devotion, 


and of publick Charities, ſprung at home, beyond what was 

known among us in former times ; of which I may have a good 

occaſion to make mention hereafter. 9 895 
But to return from this digreſſion: The Company in Scoz- 


ſettle at Da- land, this year, ſet out a Fleet, with a Colony, on deſign to 


bien. 


ſettle in America; The ſecret was better kept, than could have 
been well expected, conſidering the many hands in which it 
was lodged; It appeared at laſt, that the true deſign had been 
gueſſed, from the firſt motion of it; They landed at Darien, 
which, by the report that they ſent over, was capable of being 
made a ſtrong place, with a good Port. It was no wonder, 
that the Spaniards complained loudly of this; It lay ſo near 
Porto Belo and Panama on the one fide, and Carthagena on 
the other, that they could not think they were ſafe, when ſuch 
a Neighbour came ſo near the Center of their Empire in A 
america; The King of France complained alſo of this, as an In- 
vaſion of the Spaniſh Dominion, and offered the Court of Ma- 
drid a Fleet to diſlodge them. The Spaniards preſſed the King 


hard upon this; They faid, they were once poſſeſſed of that 


place; and tho they found it too unhealthy to ſettle there, yet 
the right to it 'belonged ſtill to them : So this was a breach of 
Treaties, and a violent poſſeſſion of their Country; In anſwer 
to this, the Scorch pretended, that the Natives of Darien were 
never conquered by the Spaniards, and were by conſequence 
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a free People; they ſaid, they had purchaſed of them leave to 1698 
poſſeſs themſelves of that place, and that the Spaniards aban- - 


doned the Country, becauſe they could not reduce the Natives : 
So the pretenſion of the firſt diſcovery was made void, when 
they went off from it, not being able to hold it; and then 
the Natives being left to themſelves, it was lawful for the Scots 
to treat with them: It was given out, that there was much 
Gold in the Countrey. Certainly, the Nation was ſo full of 
hopes from this Project, that they raiſed a Fund for carrying it 
on, greater than, as was thought, that Kingdom could ftretch 
to; Four hundred thouſand pounds Sterling was ſubſcribed, and 
a fourth part was paid down, and afterwards, Seventy thouſand 
pounds more was brought in, and a National fury ſeemed to 
have tranſported the whole Kingdom, upon this Project. 


The Jacobites went into the management, with a particular Great Dif: 


The Engliſh Nation apprehending, that this would be ſet up as a 
breach of "Treaties, and that upon a Rupture, their Effects in 
Spain might be ſeized, grew alſo very uneaſy at it; upon which 
it was thought, that the King would in time be forced to diſown 
this Invaſion, and to declare againſt it, and in that caſe, they hoped 
to have inflamed the Kingdom with this, that the King denied 
them his Protection, while they were only acting according to 
Law; and this, they would have ſaid, was contrary to the Coro- 
nation Oath, and ſo they would have thought they were freed from 
their Allegiance to him. The Jacobites, having this proſpect, 
did all that was poſſible to raiſe the hopes of the Nation to the 
higheſt degree; Our Engliſh Plantations grew alſo very jealous 
of this new Colony; They feared, that the double proſpect, 
of finding Gold, and of robbing the Spaniards, would draw 
many Planters from them, into this new Settlement ; and that 
the Buccaneers might run into them: For by the Scorch Act, 
this place was to be made a free Port ; and if it was not ruined, 
before it was well formed, they reckoned it would become a 
ſeat of Piracy and another Algiers in thoſe parts. Upon theſe 
grounds, the Engliſb Nation inclined to declare againſt this, 
and the King ſeemed convinced, that it was an infraction of 
his Treaties with Spain: So Orders were ſent, but very ſecret- 
ly, to the Engliſh Plantations, particularly to Jamaica and 
the Leeward Iſlands, to forbid all Commerce with the Scots at 
Darien. The Spaniards made ſome faint attempts on them, 
but without ſucceſs; This was a very great difficulty on the 
King; He ſaw how much he was like to be preſſed on both 
hands, and he apprehended what ill conſequences were like to 
follow, on his declaring himſelf either way. 

Vol. II. K k k The 


heat; They ſaw the King would be much preſſed from Spain; F* about 


If, 
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1698 The Parliament of Eng/and had now fate its period of three 
. years, in which great things had been done; The whole Money 
Leh * of England was recoined, the King was ſecured in his Govern- 
good con- ment, an honourable Peace was made, Publick Credit was re- 
18275 ſtored, and the payment of Publick Debts was put on ſure and 
good Funds. The chief conduct lay now in a few hands; The 
Lord Somers was made a Baron of England; and as he was one 
of the ableſt and the moſt incorrupt Judges, that ever fate in 
Chancery; ſo his great Capacity for all Affairs made the King 
conſider him beyond all his Miniſters, and he well deſerved the 
confidence that the King expreſſed for him on all occaſions. In 
the Houſe of Commons, Mr. Mountague had gained ſuch a 
viſible aſcendant over all, that were zealous for the King's Ser- 
vice, that he gave the Law to the reſt, which he did always 
with great ſpirit, but ſometimes with too aſſuming an air: The 
Fleet was in the Earl of Orford's management, who was both 
Treaſurer of the Navy, and was at the head of the Admiralty ; 
he had brought in many into the Service, who were very zea- 
lous for the Government, but a ſpirit of Impiety and Diſſolu- 
tion ran thro' too many of them, ſo that thoſe, who intended 
to caſt a load upon the Government, had too great advantages 
given by ſome of theſe. The Adminiſtration at home was 
otherwiſe without exception, and no grievances were complain- 
ed of, 

A vew Par- There was a new Parliament called, and the Elections fell 
liament. generally on men, who were in the Intereſts of the Govern- 
ment : Many of them had indeed ſome popular Notions, which 
they had drank in under a bad Government, and thought they 
ought to keep them under a good one; So that thoſe, who 
wiſhed well to the publick, did apprehend great difficulties in 
managing them. The King himſelf did not ſeem to lay this to 
heart, ſo much as was fitting; He ſtayed long beyond Sea; He 
had made a viſit to the Duke of Zell, where he was treated in 
a moſt magnificent manner. Croſs Winds hinder'd his coming 
to England, ſo ſoon as he had intended; upon which, the Par- 
liament was prorogued for ſome weeks, after the Members were 
come up; even this ſoured their ſpirits, and had too great a 

ſhare in the ill humour, that appeared among them. 


The Forces The King's keeping up an Army beyond the Votes of the 
hed, former Parliament, was much reſented, nor was the occaſion 
for doing it enough conſidered ; All this was increaſed by his 
own management after he came over. The Miniſters repre- 


ſented to him, that they could carry the keeping up a Land 
Force of ten or twelve thouſand, but that they could not carry 


it 
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of King WILLIAM III. 219 
it further; He ſaid, fo ſmall a number was as good as hone 1698 
at all, therefore he would not authorize them to propoſe it ; > 
On the other hand, they thought they ſhould loſe their Credit 
with their beſt friends, if they ventured to ſpeak of a greater 
number. 80, when the Houſe of Commons took up the De- 
4 bate, the Miniſtry were ſilent and propoſed no number; upon 
4 which thoſe, who were in the contrary intereſt, named Seven 
4 thouſand Men, and to this they added, that they ſhould be all 
the King's natural born Subjects: Both the parts of this Vote 
gave the King great uneaſineſs; He ſeemed not only to lay it 
much to heart, but to fink under it; He tried all that was 
poſſible to ſtruggle againſt it, when it was too late; it not be- 
ing ſo eaſy to recover things in an after-game, as it was to have 
prevented this miſunderſtanding, that was like to ariſe between him 
and his Parliament. It was ſurmized, that he was reſolved not 
to paſs the Bill, but that he would abandon the Government, 
25 than hold it, with a Force that was too ſmall to preſerve 
and protect it; yet this was conſidered only as a threatning, ſo 
that little regard was had to it: The Act paſſed with ſome 
oppoſition in the Houſe of Commons; a feeble attempt was 
made in the Houſe of Lords againſt it, but it was rather a re- 
proach, than a ſervice to the Government, it being faintly made 
and ill ſupported. The Royal Aſſent was given, and when it 
was hoped, that the paſſing the Act had ſoftned peoples minds, 
a new attempt was made for keeping the Dutch Guards in 
England, but that was rejected, tho the King ſent a Meſſage 
deſiring it. ä 

Tn the carrying theſe points, many hard things were faid The Party 

againſt the Court, and againſt the King himſelf; It was ſug- e 
geſted, that he loved not the Nation; that he was on the re- 8: bitter 
ſerve with all Engliſhmen, and ſhewed no confidence in them; 
But that as ſoon as the Seſſion of Parliament was over, he 
went immediately to Holland; And they ſaid, this was not to 
look after the affairs of the States, which had been more excu- 
fable ; but that he went thither to enjoy a lazy privacy at Loo; 
where, with a few Favourites, he hunted and paſſed away the 
Summer, in a way that did not raiſe his Character much. It 
is certain, the uſage he had met with of late, put his Spirits 
too much on the fret; and he neither took care to diſguiſe 
that, nor to overcome the ill humour, which the manner of 
his deportment, rather than any juſt occaſion given by him, 
had raiſed in many againſt him. Some, in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, began to carry things much further, and to ſay, that they 
were not bound to maintain the Votes, and to keep up the 

Credit 
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1698 Credit of the former Parliament; And they tried to ſhake the 
Act, made in favour of the new Eaft-India Company: This 
was ſo contrary to the fundamental Maxims of our Conſtitu- 

tion, that it gave cauſe of Jealouſy, fince this could be intend- 

ed for nothing, but to ruine the Government: Money raiſed 

by Parliament, upon Bargains and Conditions that were per- 
formed, by thoſe who advanced it, gave them ſuch a purchaſe 

of thoſe Acts, and this was ſo ſacred, that to overturn it muſt 

deſtroy all Credit for the future, and no Government could be 


maintained that did not preſerve this religiouſly. 


1699 Among other Complaints, one made againſt the Court was, 
>. that the King had given Grants of the confiſcated Eſtates in 
A Debate Ireland; It was told before, that a Bill being ſent up by the 


Grants — Commons, attainting the Jriſb that had been in Arms, and ap- 
1/5 E plying their Eſtates to the paying the Publick Debts, leaving on- 
ly a Power to the King, to diſpoſe of the third part of them, 


was like to lie long before the Lords; Many Petitions being of- 


fered againſt it; Upon which the King, to bring the Seſſion to 


a ſpeedy concluſion, had promiſed, that this matter ſhould be 
kept entire, till their next meeting: But the next Seſſion going 
over, without any proceeding in it, the King granted away all 
thoſe Confiſcations : It being an undoubted Branch of the Royal 
Prerogative, that all Confiſcations accrued to the Crown, and 
might be granted away at the pleaſure of the King: It was 
pretended, that thoſe Eſtates came to a Million and a half in 
value. Great Objections were made to the merits of ſome, who 
had the largeſt ſhare in thoſe Grants; Attempts had been made, 
in the Parliament of Ireland, to obtain a confirmation of them, 
but that which Gizk/z, who was created Earl of Azblone, had, 
was only confirmed; Now it was become a popular ſubject of 
Declamation, to arraign both the Grants, and thoſe who had 
them : Motions had been often made, for a general Reſumption 
of all the Grants, made in this Reign; But in anſwer to this, 
it was ſaid, that ſince no ſuch motion was made, for a Re- 
{umption of the Grants made in King Charles the Second's 
Reign, notwithſtanding the extravagant profuſion of them, and 
the ill grounds, upon which they were made, it ſhewed both 
a diſreſpect and a black ingratitude, if, while no other Grants 
were reſumed, this King only ſhould be called in queſtion. The 
Court Party ſaid often, let the Retroſpect go back to the year 
1660, and they would conſent to it, and that which might 
be got by it would be worth the while. It was anſwered, this 
could not be done after ſo long a time, that ſo many Sales, 
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of King WILLIAM III. 221 
Mortgages, and Settlements had been made, purſuant to thoſe 1699 
Grants; So all theſe attempts came to nothing. But now they vu 
fell on a more effectual method: A Commiſſion was given, by 
Act of Parliament, to ſeven perſons named by the Houſe of 
Commons, to enquire into the Value of the confiſcated Eſtates 
in Ireland ſo granted away, and into the Conſiderations, upoh 
which thoſe Grants were made. This paſt in this Seſſion, and 
in the Debates, a great alienation diſcovered itſelf in many from 
the King and his Government, which had a very ill effect upon 
all affairs, both at home and abroad. When the time prefixed 
for the disbanding the Army came, it was reduced to Seven thou- 
ſand Men: of theſe, Four thouſand were Horſe and Dragoons, 
the Foot were Three thouſand ; The Bodies were alſo reduced 
to ſo ſmall a number of Soldiers, that it was ſaid we had now 
an Army of Officers: The new model was much approved of 
by proper judges, as the beſt into which ſo ſmall a number could 
have been brought. There was at the ſame time, a very large 
Proviſion made for the Sea, greater than was thought neceſſary 
in a time of Peace. Fifteeen thouſand Seamen, with a Fleet 
proportioned to that number, was thought a neceſſary ſecurity, 
ſince we were made ſo weak by Land. a 
1 mentioned, in the relation of the former year, the Czar's ue Car ot 
coming out of his own Country; on which I will now enlarge : Mecouy in 
He came this Winter over to England, and ſtay'd ſome Months — 
among us; I waited often on him, and vas ordered, both by 
the King and the Archbiſhop and Biſhops, to attend upon him, 
and to offer him ſuch Informations of our Religion and Conſti- 
tution, as he was willing to receive; I had good Interpreters, 
ſo I had much free diſcourſe with him ; He is a man of a very 
hot temper, ſoon inflamed and very brutal in his Paſſion ; He 
raiſes his natural heat, by drinking much Brandy, which he 
rectifies himſelf with great application; He is ſubject to con- 
vulſive Motions all over his Body, and his Head ſeems to be 
affected with theſe; He wants not Capacity, and has a larger 
meaſure of Knowledge, than might be expected from his Edu- 
cation, which was very indifferent; A want of Judgment, with an 
inſtability of Temper, appear in him too often and too evident- 
ly ; He is mechanically turn'd, and ſeems deſigned by Nature 
rather to be a Ship Carpenter, than a great Prince ; This was 
his chief ſtudy and exerciſe, while he ſtayed here: He wrought 
much with his own hands, and made all about him work at 
the Models of Ships; He told me, he deſigned a great Fleet 
at Azuph, and with it to attack the Turkiſh Empire; But he 
did not ſeem capable of conducting ſo great a Deſign, though 

Vor. II. lh 4h his 
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1699 his conduct in his Wars ſince this, has diſcovered a greater 
A Genius in him, than appeared at that time; He was deſirous to 
underſtand our Doctrine, but he did not ſeem diſpoſed to mend 
matters in Moſcovy; He was indeed reſolved to encourage 
Learning, and to poliſh his People, by ſending ſome of them 
to travel in other Countries, and to draw Strangers to come 
and live among them; He ſeemed apprehenſive ſtill of his 
Siſter's Intrigues ; There was a mixture both of Paſſion and Se- 
verity in his temper. He is reſolute, but underſtands little of 
War, and ſeemed not at all inquiſitive that way: After I had 
ſeen him often, and had converſed much with him, I could 
not but adore the depth of the Providence of God, that had 
raiſed up ſuch a furious man, to fo abſolute an Authority over 

ſo great a part of the World. 

David, conſidering the great things God had made for the 
uſe of man, broke out into the Meditation, Nhat is man, that 
thou art ſo mindful of him? But here there is an occaſion, for 
reverſing theſe words, ſince Man ſeems a very contemptible 
thing, in the fight of God, while ſuch a perſon as the Czar 
has fuch multitudes, put as it were under his feet, expoſed to 
his reſtleſs Jealouſy and ſavage Temper. He went from hence 
to the Court of Vienna, where he purpoſed to have ſtay'd ſome 
time, but he was called home, ſooner than he had intended, 
upon a diſcovery or a ſuſpicion of Intrigues managed by his 
Siſter : The Strangers to whom he truſted moſt, were ſo true 
to him, that thoſe deſigns were cruſhed before he came back; 
But on this occaſion, he let looſe his fury on all whom he ſuſ- 
pected ; Some hundreds of them were hanged all round N 
cow, and it was ſaid, that he cut off many Heads with his 
own hand, and ſo far was he from relenting or ſhewing any ſort 
of tenderneſs, that he ſeemed delighted with it : How long he 
is to be the Scourge of that Nation, or of his Neighbours, God 
only knows : So extraordinary an incident will, I hope, juſtify 
ſuch a digreſſion. | $ 

The Aﬀairs The King of Poland was not much better thought of by the 

ot 20/419. Poles, though ſomewhat deeper in his deſigns; He had giv- 
en that Republick great cauſe of ſuſpecting, that he intend- 
ed to turn that free and elective State, into an hereditary and 
abſolute Dominion ; Under the pretence of a Civil War, like 
to ariſe at home, on the Prince of Conti's account, and of the 
War with the Turks, he had brought in an Army of Saxons, 
of whom the Poles were now become fo jealous, that if he does 
not ſend them home again, probably that Kingdom will fall 
into new Wars, 
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The young King of Swaden ſeemed to inherit the roughneſs of 1699 
his Father's temper, with the Piety and the Virtues of his Mother; > 
His Coronation was performed in a particular manner ; He took 3 N 
up the Crown himſelf, and ſet it on his head; The deſign of 
this Innovation in the Ceremonial ſeems to be, that he will 
not have his Subjects think, that he holds his Crown in any re- 
ſpect by their Grant or Conſent, but that it was his own by De- 
ſcent : Therefore no other perſon was to ſet it on his head: Where- 
as, even abſolute Princes are willing to leave this poor remnant 
and ſhadow of a popular Election, among the Ceremonies of 
their Coronation ; fince they are crowned upon the defires and 
ſhoutings of their People. Thus the two Northern Crowns, 
Denmark and Sweden, that were long under great reſtraints by 
their Conſtitution, have in our own time, emancipated them- 
ſelves fo entirely, that in their Government they have little re- 
gard, either to the rules of Law or the decencics of Cuſtom. A 
little time will ſhew, whether Poland can be brought to ſubmit 
to the ſame abſoluteneſs of Government; They who ſet their 
Crown to Sale, in ſo bare-faced a manner, may be ſuppoſed 
ready hkewiſe to fell their Liberties, if they can find a Merchant, 
that will come to their Price. 

The frequent relapſes, and the feeble ſtate of the King of A Treaty 
Spain's Health, gave the World great alarms. The Court of a _ 
Vienna, truſted to their intereſt in the Court of Spain, and in Crown ot 
that King himſelf; The French Court was reſolved not to let?“ 

their Pretenſions to that Succeſſion, without great advantages; 
The King and the States were not now ſtrong enough, to be 
the Umpires in that matter; This made them more eaſily hear- 
ken to Propoſitions, that were ſet on foot by the Court of France; 
The Electoral Prince of Bavaria was propoſed, he being the 
only Iſſue of the King of Spain's ſecond Siſter, who was mar- 
ried to the Emperor. Into this, the King, the States, and the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria entred ; The Court of Spain agreed to this ; and 
that King, by his Will, confirmed his Father's Will, by which 
the Succeſſion of the Crown was ſettled on the Iſſue of the ſe- 
cond Daughter, and it was reſolved to engage all the Grandees 
and Cities of Spain, to maintain the Succeſſion, according to this 
Settlement. The Houſe of Auſtria complained of this, and 
pretended that, by a long tract of reciprocal Settlements, ſeveral 
mutual Entails had paſſed, between thoſe two Branches of the 
Houſe of Auſtria; The Court of France ſeemed alſo to com- 
plain of it, but they were ſecretly in it, upon engagements, 
that the Dominions in 1zaly ſhould fall to their ſhare ; But 
while theſe engagements, in favour of the Prince Electoral, 

were 
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1699 were raiſing great apprehenſions every where, that young Prince, 
YRS who ſeemed marked out for great things, and who had all the 


promiſing beginnings, that could be expected in a Child of ſe- 
ven years old, fell ſick, and was carried off the third or fourth 
day of his illneſs ; So uncertain are all the proſpects, and all the 
hopes, that this World can give. Now the Dauphin: and the 
Emperor were to diſpute, or to divide this Succeſſion between 
them; So a new Treaty was ſet on foot: It was generally given 
out, and too eaſily believed, that the King of France was grown 
weary of War, and was reſolved to paſs the reſt of his days 
in Peace and Quiet; But that he could not conſent to the ex- 
altation of the Houſe of Auſtria; yet if that Houſe were ſet a- 
fide, he would yield up the Dauphin's pretenſions; and ſo the 
Duke of Savoy was much talked of, but it was with the pro- 
ſpec of having his Hereditary Dominions yielded up to the Crown 
of France : But this great matter came to another digeſtion a 
few Months after. 


The Earlof About this time, the King ſet up a new Favourite: Keppel, 


A,bemarte's 


favour, 


a Gentleman of Guelder, was raiſed from being a Page, into 
the higheſt degree of favour, that any perſon had ever attained, 
about the King: He was now made Earl of Albemarle, and 
ſoon after Knight of the Garter, and by a quick and unaccount- 
able progreſs, he ſeemed to have engroſſed the Royal Favour 
ſo entirely, that he diſpoſed of every thing, that was in the 
King's Power. He was a cheerful young man, that had the 
art to pleaſe, but was ſo much given up to his own pleaſures, 
that he could ſcarce ſubmit to the attendance and drudgery, that 
was neceſſary to maintain his Poſt. He never had yet diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in any thing, tho the King did it in every 
thing. He was not cold nor dry, as the Earl of Portland was 
thought to be; who ſeemed to have the art of creating man 

enemies to himſelf, and not one friend: But the Earl of A. 
bemarle had all the Arts of a Court, was civil to all, and pro- 
cured many favours. The Earl of Portland obſerved the pro- 
greſs of this favour with great uneaſineſs; They grew to be not 
only incompatible, as all Riyals for favour muſt needs be, but 
to hate and oppoſe one another in every thing; by which the 
King's Affairs ſuffered much; The one had more of the confi- 
dence, and the other much more of the favour ; The King had 
heaped many Grants on the Earl of Portland, and had ſent 
him Ambaſſador to France, upon the Peace; where he ap- 
peared with great Magnificence, and at a vaſt Expence, and 
had many very unuſual Reſpects put upon him by that King 
and all that Court; but upon his return, he could not bear 


: the 
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the viſible ſuperiority in favour, that the other was grown up to; 1699 
80 he took occaſion, from a ſmall preference that was given v/v II 


him, in prejudice of his own Poſt, as Groom of the Stole, and 
upon it withdrew from the Court, and laid down all his Im- 
ployments. The King uſed all poſſible means to divert him 
from this reſolution, but without prevailing on him; He con- 
ſented to ſerve the King till in his affairs, but he would not 
return to any Poſt in the Houſhold ; And not long after that he 
was employed in the new Negotiation, ict on foot for the Suc- 
ceſſion to the Crown of Span. 

This year died the Marquiſs of Vincheſter, whom the King The 
had created Duke of Bolton; He was a man of a firange mix- f. 
ture; He had the Spleen to a high degree, and affected an ex- 
travagant behaviour; for many weeks he would take a conceit 
not to ſpeak one word ; and at other times, he would not open 
his mouth, till ſuch an hour of the day, when he thought the 
Air was pure; He changed the day into night, and o'ten hunt- 
ed by torch light, and took all forts of Liberties to himſelt, 
many of which were very diſagreeable to thoſe about him. In 
the end of King Charl:s's time, and during King Temes's reign, 
he affected an appearance of tolly, which afterwards he com- 

red to Junius Brutus's behaviour under the Targuins, With 
all this, he was a very knowing and a very crafty politick 
man: and was an artful Flatterer, when that was neceſſary to 
compaſs his end, in which generally he was ſucceſsful: He 
was a man of a profuſe expence, and of a moſt ravenous ava- 
rice to ſupport that ; and tho' he was much hated, yet he car- 
ried matters before him with ſuch authority and ſucceſs, that 
he was in all reſpects, the great Riddle of the age. 


of the Duks 


This Summer, Sir Zofah Child died; He was a man of aw «f Sir 


great Notions as to Merchandize, which was his Education, 4 


and in which he ſucceeded beyond any man of his time; He 
applied himſelf chiefly to the Eaft-India Trade, which by his 
management was raiſed fo high, that it drew much envy and 
jealouſy both upon himſelf and upon the Company; He had a 
compaſs of knowledge and apprehenſion, beyond any Mer- 
chant I ever knew; He was vain and covetous, and thought 
too cunning, tho' to me he ſeemed always {incere. 


The Complaints that the Court of France ſent to Rome, Tye Archbs 
againſt the Archbiſhop of Cambray's Book, procured a Cenſure ſhop ot | 


from thence ; But he gave ſuch a ready and entire ſubmiſſion 5 


to it, that how much ſoever that may have lefiened him, in denn. 


ſome mens Opinions, yet it quite defeated the deſigns of his 
enemies againſt him: Upon this occaſion, it appeared how much 
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1699 both the Clergy of France, and the Courts of Parliament there, 
YR. were ſunk from that firmneſs, which they had ſo long main- 


The Biſhop 
of St. Da- 


vids de- 
prived for 
Simony. 


tained againſt the incroachment of - the Court of Nome; not ſo 
much as one perſon of thoſe bodies, has ſet himſelf to aſſert 
thoſe Liberties, upon which they had ſo long valued themſelves; 
The whole Clergy ſubmitted to the Bull, the King himſelf re- 
ceived it, and the Parliament regiſtred it: We do not yet know, 
by what methods and practices this was obtained at the Court 
of Nome, nor what are the diſtinctions, by which they ſave the 
Doctrine of ſo many of their Saints, while they condemn this 
Archbiſhop's Book; For it is not eaſy to perceive a difference 
between them: From the concluſion of this Proceſs at Rome, 1 
turn to another, againſt a Biſhop of our own Church, that was 
brought to a ſentence and concluſion this Summer. 

Dr. Watſon was promoted by King James to the Biſhoprick of 
St. David's; It was believed that he gave money for his ad- 
vancement, and that, in order to the reimburſing himſelf, he 
ſold moſt of the ſpiritual Preferments in his Gift: By the Law 
and Cuſtom of this Church, the Archbiſhop is the only Judge 
of a Biſhop, but, upon ſuch occaſions, he calls for the aſſiſtance 
of ſome of the Biſhops; He called for fix in this cauſe ; I was 
one of them; It was proved, that the Biſhop had collated a 
Nephew of his to a great many of the beſt Preferments in his 
Gitt, and that, for many years, he had taken the whole profits 
of theſe to himſelf, keeping his Nephew very poor, and oblig- 
ing him to perform no part of his duty: It was alſo proved, 
that the Biſhop obtained leave to keep a Benefice, which he 
held before his Promotion, by a Commendam (one of the abuſes, 
which the Popes brought in among us, from which we have 
not been able hitherto to free our Church) he had fold both 
the Cure, and the Profits to a Clergyman, for a ſum of Money, 
and had obliged himſelf to reſign it upon demand; That is, 
as ſoon as the Clergyman could, by another ſum, purchaſe the 
next preſentation of the Patron: Theſe things were fully prov- 
cd. To theſe, was added a charge of many oppreſſive Fees, 
which being taken for Benefices, that were in his Gift, were 
not only Extortion but a preſumptive Simony : all theſe he had 
taken himſelf, without making uſe of a Regiſter or Actuary; 
for as he would not truſt thoſe ſecrets to any other, ſo he 
ſwallowed up the Fees, both of his Chancellor and Regiſter ; 
He had alſo ordained many perſons, without tendring them the 
Oaths, enjoined by Law, and yet, in their Letters of Orders, 
he had certified under his hand and Seal, that they had taken 
thoſe Oaths; This was, what the Law calls Crimen falſi, the 

certi- 
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certifying that, which he knew to be falſe; No exceptions lay 1699 
to the Witneſſes, by whom theſe things were made out, nor did wv 


the Biſhop bring any proofs, on his fade, to contradict their Evi- 
dence ; Some affirmed, that he was a ſober and regular man, 
and that he ſpoke often of Simony, with ſuch deteſtation, that 
they could not think him capable of committing it : The Bi- 
ſhop of Rochefter withdrew from the Court, on the day, in 
which Sentence was to be given; He conſented to a ſuſpenſion, 
but he did not think that a Biſhop could be deprived, by the 
Archbiſhop : When the Court fate to give Judgment, the Biſhop 
reſumed his Privilege of Peerage, and pleaded it ; but he, hav- 
ing waved it in the Houſe of Lords, and having gone on till 
ſubmitting to the Court; No regard was had to this, ſince a 
Plea to the Juriſdiction of the Court, was to be offered in the 
firſt inftance, but could not be kept up to the laſt, and then 
be made uſe of : The Biſhops, that were preſent, agreed to a 
ſentence of Deprivation : I went further, and thought that he 
ought to be excommunicated. He was one of the worſt men, 
in all reſpects, that ever I knew in Holy Orders: paſſionate, co- 
vetous, and falſe in the blackeſt inſtances; without any one 
vertue or good quality, to balance his many bad ones. But, 
as he was advanced by King James, ſo he ſtuck firm to that 
Intereſt ; and the Party, tho' aſhamed of him, yet were reſolved 
to ſupport him, with great zeal: He appealed to a Court of 
Delegates ; and they, about the end of the year, confirmed the 
Archbiſhop's ſentence. Another proſecution followed for Si- 
mony, againſt Jones Biſhop of St. Aſaph, in which, tho' the 
preſumptions were very great, yet the Evidence was not ſo clear, 
as in the former caſe; The Biſhops in Wales give almoſt 
all the Benefices in their Dioceſe; So this Primitive Conſtitu- 
tion, that is ſtill preſerved among them, was ſcandalouſly abuſed 
by ſome wicked men, who ſet holy things to ſale, and thereby 
encreaſed the prejudices, that are but too caſily received, both 
againſt Religion and the Church. 


I publiſhed this year an Expoſition of the Thirty nine Arti- I pubüfhed 
cles of Religion: It ſeemed a Work much wanted, and it was u Ex 
juſtly to be wondred at, that none of our Divines had at- Thirty nine 
tempted any ſuch Performance, in a way ſuitable to the digni- © 


ty of the ſubject: For ſome flight Analyſes of them are not 
worth, either mentioning or reading. It was a work, that re- 
quired ſtudy and labour, and laid a man open to many mali- 
cious attacks; This made ſome of my friends adviſe me againſt 
publiſhing it; In compliance with them, I kept it five years 
by me, after I had finiſhed it: But I was now prevail'd on by 
the 
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1699 the Archbiſhop and many of my own Order, beſides a great 


The growth 


many others, to delay the publiſhing it no longer. It ſeemed 


a proper addition to the Hiſtory of the Reformation, to explain 
and prove the Doctrine, which was then eſtabliſhed. I was 
moved firſt, by the late Queen, and preſſed by the late Arch- 
biſhop to write it; I can appeal to the Searcher of all hearts, 
that 1 wrote it, with great ſincerity and a good intention; and 
with all the application and care, I was capable of ; I did then 
expect, what I have ſince met with, that malicious men would 
imploy both their induſtry and ill-nature, to find matter for 
cenſure and cavils ; But tho' there have been ſome Books writ 
on purpoſe againſt it, and many in Sermons and other Treati- 
ſes have occaſionally reflected, with great ſeverity, upon ſeveral 
paſſages in it, yet this has been done, with ſo little juſtice or 
reaſon, that I am not yet convinced, that there is one fingle 
period or expreſſion, that is juſtly remarked on, or that can 
give me any occaſion, either to retract, or ſo much as to ex- 
plain any one part of that whole Work; which I was very 
ready to have done, it I had ſeen cauſe for it. There was 
another reaſon, that ſeemed to determine me to the publiſhing 
it at this time. | 


Upon the Peace of Ryſwick, a great ſwarm of Prieſts came 


of Popery- over to England, not only thoſe, whom the Revolution had 


An AQ a- 


gainſt Pa- 


Pilts, 


frighted away, but many more new men, who appeared in 
many places with great inſolence; And it was faid, that they 
boaſted of the favour and protection, of which they were aſſur- 
ed. Some enemies of the Government began to give it out, 
that the favouring that Religion was a fecret Article of the 
Peace; and tio abſurd is malice and calumny, that the Jaco- 
bites began to ſay, that the King was either of that Religion, 
or at leaſt a favourer of it : Complaints of the avowed practices 
and inſolence of the Prieſts were brought from ſeveral places, 
during the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, and thoſe were malici- 
ouſly aggravated by ſome, who caſt the blame of all on the 
King. | | 

Upon this, ſome propoſed a Bill, that obliged all perſons 
educated in that Religion, or ſuſpected to be of it, who 
ſhould ſucceed to any Eſtate before they were of the age of 
cighteen, to take the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, and 
the Teſt, as ſoon as they came to that age ; and till they did 
it, the Eftate was to devolve to the next of kin, that was a 
Proteſtant ; but was to return back to them, upon their 
the Oaths. All popiſh Prieſts were alſo baniſhed by the Bill, 
and were adjudged to perpetual impriſonment, if they ſhould 


again 
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again return into England; and the reward of an hundred 1699 
pound was offered to every one, who ſhould diſcover a Popiſh <>» 


Prieſt, fo as to convict him. Thoſe, who brought this into the 
Houſe of Commons, hoped, that the Court would have oppoſ- 
ed it; But the Court promoted the Bill; So when the Party 
ſaw their miſtake, they ſeemed willing to let the Bill fall; and 
when that could not be done, they clogged it with many ſevere 
and ſome unreaſonable Clauſes, hoping that the Lords would 
not paſs the Act; And it was ſaid, that if the Lords ſhould 
make the leaſt alteration in it, they, in the Houſe of Commons, 
who had ſet it on, were reſolved to let it lie on their Table, 
when it ſhould be ſent back to them. Many Lords, who ſe- 
cretly favoured Papiſts, on the Jacobite account, did for this 
very reaſon, move for ſeveral alterations; Some of theſe im- 
porting a greater ſeverity ; But the zeal againſt Popery was 
ſuch in that Houſe, that the Bill paſt without any amendment, 
and it had the Royal Aﬀent. I was for this Bill, notwithſtand- 
ing my Principles for Toleration, and againſt all Perſecution for 
Conſcience ſake; I had always thought, that if a Government 
found any Sect in Religion, incompatible with its quiet and 
ſafety, it might, and ſometimes ought to ſend away all of that 
Set, with as little hardſhip as poſſible; It it certain, that 
as all Papiſts muſt, at all times, be ill ſubjects to a Proteſtant 
Prince, ſo this is much more to be apprehended, when there 
is a pretended Popiſh Heir in the caſe ; This Act hurt no man, 
that was in the preſent poſſeſſion of an Eſtate, it only incapaci- 
tated his next Heir, to ſucceed to that Eſtate, if he continued a 
Papiſt ; So the danger of this, in caſe the Act ſhould be well 
looked to, would put thoſe of that Religion, who are men of 
Conſcience on the ſelling their Eſtates ; and in the courſe of a 
few years, might deliver us from having any Papiſts left among 
us. But this Act wanted ſeveral neceſſary Clauſes, to enforce 
the due execution of it; The word next of kin, was very in- 
definite, and the net of kin was not obliged to claim the be- 
nefit of this Act, nor did the Right deſcend to the remoter 
Heirs, if the more immediate ones ſhould not take the benefit 
of it; The Teſt, relating to matters of Doctrine and Worſhip, 
did not ſeem a proper ground for ſo great a ſeverity; So this 
Act was not followed nor executed in any ſort; But here is a 
Scheme laid, tho not fully digeſted, which on ſome great pro- 
vocation, given by thoſe of that Religion, may diſpoſe à Par- 
2 to put ſuch Clauſes in a new Act, as may make this 
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1699 The King of Denmark was in a viſible decline all this year, 
VN and died about the end of Summer; While he was languiſh- 
Aﬀairsin ing, the Duke of Holſtein began to build ſome new Forts in 


Hollen. that Dutchy; This the Danes faid, was contrary to the Trea- 


ties, and to the Condominium, which that King and the Duke 
have in that Dutchy; The Duke of Holftein had married the 
King of Sweden Siſter, and depended on the aſſurances he had, 
of being ſupported by that Crown; The young King of Den- 
mark, upon his coming to the Crown, as he complained of 
theſe Infractions, ſo he entred into an Alliance, with the King 
of Poland, and the Elector of Brandenburgh, and, as was 
faid, with the Landgrave of Heſſe and the Duke of Wolfem- 
buttel, to attack Sweden and Holftein at once, on all hands. The 
King of Poland was to invade Livonia ; The Elector of Bran- 
denburgh was to fall into the Regal Pomerania, and the other 
Princes were to keep the Dukes of Zell and Hanover, from 
aſſiſting Holſtein; The King of Denmark himſelf was to attack 
Holſtein, but his Father's chief Miniſter and Treaſurer, the Baron 
Pleſſe, did not like the Concert, and apprehended it would not 
end well ; So he withdrew from his Poſt, which he had main- 
tained long, with a high reputation, both for his capacity and 
integrity ; which appeared in this, that, tho' that King's Pow- 
er is now carried to be abſolute, yet he never ſtretched it to 
new or oppreſſive Taxes ; and therefore ſeeing things were like 
to take another ply in a new Reign, he reſigned his imploy- 
ment. He was the ableſt and the worthieſt man, that I ever 
knew belonging to thoſe parts; He was much truſted and 
imployed by Prince George ; So that I had great opportunities 
to know him. 8 

A War raiſ. The King of Sweden, ſeeing ſuch a Storm coming upon him 

2 Bu of from ſo many hands, claimed the Effects of his Alliance with 

Sweder. England and Holland, who were Guarantees of the ſeveral 
Treaties made in the North, particularly of the laſt made at 
Altena, but ten years before. The Houſe of Lunenburgb was 
alſo engaged in intereſt, to preſerve Holſſein, as a Barrier be- 
tween them and Denmark : The King of Poland thought the 
invaſion of Livonia, which was to be begun with the Siege of 
Riga, would prove both eaſy and of great advantage to him. 
Livonia was antiently a Fief of the Crown of Poland, and de- 
livered itſelf for protection, to the Crown of Sweden, by a Ca- 
pitulation: By that, they were ſtill to enjoy their ancient Li- 
berties ; afterwards, the pretenſion of the Crown of Poland was 
yielded up, about threeſcore years ago: So that Livonia was 
an abſolute but legal Government: Yet the late King of Swe- 


den 
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den had treated that principality, in the ſame rough manner, 1699 
in which he had oppreſſed his other Dominions; So it was Vo 


thought, that the Livonians were diſpoſed (as ſoon as they ſaw 
a power ready to protect them, and to reſtore them to their 
former Liberties) to ſhake off the Swediſh Yoke ; eſpecially, if 
they ſaw the King attack d in ſo many different places at 
once. 


The King of Poland had a farther defign in this Invaſion : The King, 
deſigns. 


He had an Army of Saxons in Poland, to whom he chiefly 
truſted, in carrying on his Deſigns there; The Poles were be- 
come ſo jealous, both of him and of his Saxons, that in a 
general Diet, they had come to very fevere Reſolutions, in caſe 
the Saxons were not ſent out of the Kingdom, by a prefixed 
day; That King therefore reckoned, that as the reduction of 
Livonia had the fair appearance, of recovering the antient inhe- 
ritance of the Crown ; So by this means, he would carry the 
Saxons out of Poland, as was decreed, and yet have them with- 
in call : He likewiſe ſtudied to engage thoſe of Lithuania, to 
join with him in the attempt. His chief dependance was on 
the Czar, who had aſſured him, that if he could make Peace 
with the Turk, and keep Azuph, he would aſſiſt him power- 
fully againſt the Swedes; His deſign being to recover Marva, 
which is capable of being made a good Port. By this means, 
he hoped to get into the Baltich, where if he could once ſettle, 
he would ſoon become an uneaſy Neighbour, to all the nor- 
thern Princes: The King of Poland went into Saxony, to 
mortgage and fell his Lands there, and to raiſe as much money, 
as was poſſible, for carrying on this War; and he brought the 
Electorate to ſo low a ſtate, that if his Deſigns in Poland miſ- 
carry; and if he is driven back into Saxony, he, who was the 
richeſt Prince of the Empire, will become one of the pooreſt. 
But the Amuſements of Balls and Opera's conſumed ſo much, 
both of his Time and Treaſure, that whereas the Deſign was 
laid to ſurprize Riga, in the middle of the Winter, he did 
not begin his attempt upon it, before the end of February, and 
theſe Deſigns went no farther this year. 


While the King was at Loo this Summer, a new Treaty WAS The parti- 
ſet on foot, concerning the Succeſſion to the Crown of Spain; don Treaty; 


The King and the States of the United Provinces ſaw the dan- 
ger, to which they would be expoſed, if they ſhould engage in 
a new War, while we were yet under the vaſt Debts, that 
the former had brought upon us; The King's Miniſters in the 
Houſe of Commons affured him, that it would be a very dit- 
ficult thing to bring them, to enter into a new War, for main- 


taining 


699 taining the rights of the Houſe of Auſtria. During the De- 
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Lv bates concerning the Army, when ſome mentioned the danger 


of that Monarchy falling into the hands of a Prince of the 
Houſe of Bourbon, it was ſet up for a maxim, that it would be 
of no conſequence to the affairs of Europe, who was King of 
Spain, whether a Frenchman or a German; And that as ſoon 
as the Succeſſor ſhould come within Spain, he would become 
a true Spaniard, and be governed by the Maxims and Intereſts 
of that Crown; So that there was no proſpect of being able 
to infuſe into the Nation an apprehenſion of the conſequence of 
that Succeſſion. The Emperor had a very good claim; but as 
he had little ſtrength to ſupport it by Land, ſo he had none at 
all by Sea ; and his Treaſure was quite exhauſted, by his long 
War with the Turk: The French drew a great Force towards 
the Frontiers of Spain, and they were reſolved to march into it, 
upon that King's death: There was no ſtrength ready to oppoſe 
them, yet they ſeemed willing to compound the matter ; But 
they faid, the conſideration muſt be very valuable, that could 
make them deſiſt from ſo great a Pretenſion; and both the 
King and the States thought it was a good Bargain, if, by yield- 
ing up ſome of the leſs important branches of that Monarchy, 
they could fave thoſe in which they were moſt concerned, which 
were Spain itſelf, the Weſt-Indies, and the Vetherlands. The 
French ſeemed willing to accept of the Dominions in and about 
Italy, with a part of the Kingdom of Mavarre, and to yield up 
the reſt to the Emperor's ſecond Son, the Archduke Charles ; 
The Emperor entred into the Treaty, for he ſaw he could not 
hope to carry the whole Succeſſion entire; but he preſſed to 
have the Dutchy of Milan added to his hereditary Dominions 
in Germany ; The expedient that the King propoſed was, that 
the Duke of Lorrain ſhould have the Dutchy of Milan, and 
that France ſhould accept of Lorrain inſtead of it; He was 
the Emperor's Nephew, and would be entirely in his Intereſts ; 
The Emperor did not agree to this, but yet he preſſed the 
King, not to give over the Treaty, and to try if he could make 
a better Bargain for him ; above all things, he recommended 
Secrecy, for he well knew how much the Spaniards would be 
offended, if any Treaty ſhould be owned, that might bring on 
a diſmembring of their Monarchy ; for tho' they were taking no 
care to preſerve it, in whole or in part, yet they could not 
bear the having any branch torn from it. The King rec- 
koned that the Emperor, with the other Princes of 1taly, might 
have ſo much intereſt in Rome, as to ſtop the Pope's giving the 
Inveſtiture of the Kingdom of Naples; And which way ſoever 


that 
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that matter might end, it would oblige the Pope to ſhew great 1699 
partiality, either to the Houſe of Aufria or the Houſe of Bowy- . Ia 
bon; which might occaſion a breach among them, with other 
conſequences, that might be very happy to the whole Proteſ- 

tant Intereſt ; Any War, that might follow in 1taly, would be 

at great diſtance from us, and in a Country, that we had no 

reaſon to regard much; Beſides, that the Fleets of England and 
Holland muſt come, in concluſion, to be the Arbiters of the 

matter. 

Theſe were the King's ſecret motives; For I had moſt of 
them from his own mouth: The French conſented to this 
Scheme, and if the Emperor would have agreed to it, his Son 
the Archduke was immediately to go to Spain, to be conſidered 
as the Heir of that Crown: By theſe Articles, ſigned both by 
the King of France and the Dauphin, they bound themſelves, 
not to accept of any Will, Teſtament, or Donation, contrary 
to this Treaty, which came to be called the Partition Treaty 
I had the Original in my hands, which the Dauphin ſigned; 

The French and the Emperor tried their ſtrength in the Court 
of Spain; It is plain, the Emperor truſted too much to his In- 
tereſt in that Court, and in that King himſelf ; And he refuſed 
to accept 'of the Partition, meerly to ingratiate himſelf with 
them; otherwiſe, it was not doubted, but that, ſeeing the im- 
poſſibility of mending matters, he would have yielded to the 
neceſſity of his affairs. The French did, in a moſt perfidious 
manner, ſtudy to alienate the Spaniards from their Allies, by 
ſhewing them to how great a diminution of their Monarchy 
they had conſented ; So that no way poſſible was left, for them 
to keep thoſe Dominions ſtill united to their Crown, but by 
accepting the Duke of Anjou to be their King, with whom all 
ſhould be again reſtored. The Spaniards complained in the 
Courts of their Allies, in ours in particular, of this Partition, as 
a deteſtable Project; which was to rob them of thoſe Domi- 
nions, that belonged to their Crown, and ought not to be torn 
from it; No mention was made of this, during the Seſſion of 
Parliament, for tho the thing was generally believed, yet it not 
being publickly owned, no notice could be taken of bare Reports 
and nothing was to be done, in purſuance of this Treaty, dur- 
ing the King of Spair's Life. 

In Scotland, all men were full of hopes, that their new The aguir: 
Colony ſhould bring them home mountains of Gold; The Pro- of Scl. 
clamations, ſent to Jamaica and to the other Engliſh Planta- 
tions, were much complained of, as acts of Hoſtility and a 
Violation of the common Rights of humanity ; Theſe had a 

Vor, II. Ooo great 
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1699 great effect on them, tho without theſe, that Colony was too 
ueak and too ill ſupplied, as well as too much divided within 
itſelf, to have ſubſiſted long; Thoſe, who had firſt poſſeſſed 
themſelves of it, were forced to abandon it; Soon after they 
had gone from it, a ſecond Recruit of Men and Proviſions 
was ſent thither from Scotland; But one of their Ships unhap- 
pily took Fire, in which they had the greateſt ſtock of Provi- 
ſions; And ſo thele likewiſe went oft: And tho' the third Re- 
inforcement, that ſoon followed this, was both ſtronger and 
better furniſhed, yet they fell into ſuch Factions among themſelves, 
that they were too weak to reſiſt the Spaniards, who feeble as 
they were, yet ſaw the neceſſity of attacking them: And they 
finding themſelves unable to reſiſt the Force, which was brought 
againſt them, capitulated ; and with that the whole Deſign fell 
to the ground, partly for want of ſtock and skill in thoſe who 
managed it, and partly by the baſeneſs and treachery of thoſe 
whom they imployed. 
Gree die The conduct of the King's Miniſters in Scotland was much 
content upon Cenſured, in the whole progreſs of this affair; For they had 
eee connived at it, if not encouraged it, in hopes that the Deſign 
would fall of itſelf, but now it was not fo caſy, to cure the uni- 
verſal diſcontent, which the miſcarriage of this Deſign, to the 
impoverithing the whole Kingdom, had raiſed, and which now 
began to ſpread like a Contagion, among all ſorts of people. 
A Petition for a preſent Seſſion of Parliament was immediatel 
ſent about the Kingdom, and was ſigned by many thouſands : 
This was ſent up, by ſome of the chief of their Nobility, whom 
the King received very coldly : Yet a Seſſion of Parliament 
was granted them, to which the Duke of Queensbury was ſent 
down Commiſſioner. Great pains were taken, by all ſorts of 
practices, to be ſure of a Majority ; Great ofters were made them 
in order to lay the diſcontents, which ran then very high ; 
A Law for a Habeas Corpus, with a great Freedom for Trade, 
and every thing, that they could demand, was offered, to per- 
ſuade them to deſiſt, from purſuing the deſign upon Darien. 
The Court had tried, to get the Parliament of England to in- 
terpoſe in that matter, and to declare themſelves againſt that 
Undertaking; The Houſe of Lords was prevailed on, to make 
an Addreſs to the King, repreſenting the ill effects that they 
apprehended from that Settlement; But this did not ſignify 
much, for as it was carried in that Houſe by a ſmall Majority of 
ſeven or eight, ſo it was laid aſide by the Houſe of Commons. 
Some were not ill pleaſed, to ſee the King's affairs run into an 
embroilment; And others did apprehend, that there was a De- 
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fign to involve the two Kingdoms, in a National quarrel, that 1699 
by ſuch an artifice, a greater Army might be raiſed, and kept &V*>- 


up on both ſides; So they let that matter fall, nor would they 
give any entertainment to a Bill, that was ſent them by the 
Lords, in order to a Treaty for the Union of both Kingdoms, 
The managers in the Houſe of Commons, who oppoſed the 
Court, reſolved to do nothing, that ſhould provoke Scotland, 
or that ſhould take any part of the blame and general diſcon- 
tent, that ſoured that Nation, off from the King : It was fur- 
ther given out, to raiſe the National diſguſt yet higher, that the 
oppoſition the King gave to the Scorch Colony, flowed nei- 
ther from a regard to the Intereſts of England, nor to the Trea- 
ties with Spain, but from a care of the Dutch, who from Cu- 
raſoe drove a coaſting Trade, among the Spaniſh Plantations, 
with great advantage; which, they ſaid, the Scorch Colony, it 
once well ſettled, would draw wholly from them. Theſe 
things were ſet about that Nation with great induſtry ; The ma- 
nagement was chiefly in the hands of Jacobites ; Neither the 
King nor his Miniſters were treated with the decencies, that are 
ſometimes obſerved, even after Subjects have run to Arms; 
The keeneſt of their rage was plainly pointed at the King him- 
ſelf ; Next him the Earl of Portland, who had ſtill the direc- 
tion of their affairs, had a large ſhare of it. In the Seſſion of 
Parliament, it was carried by a Vote, to make the aftair of Da- 
rien a national concern; Upon that, the Seſſion was for ſome- 
time diſcontinued ; When the news of the total abandoning of 
Darien was brought over, it cannot be well expreſſed, into how 
bad a temper this caſt the body of that people ; They had now 
loft almoſt two hundred thouſand pounds Sterling, upon this 
Project, beſides all the imaginary treaſure, they had pro- 
miſed themſelves from it: So the Nation was raiſed into a ſort 
of a fury upon it, and in the firſt heat of that, a remonſtrance 
was ſent about the Kingdom for hands, repreſenting to the King, 
the neceſſity of a preſent fitting of the Parliament, which was 
drawn in ſo high a ſtrain, as if they had reſolved to purſue the 
effects of it, by an armed Force. It was figyed by a great 
Majority of the Members of Parliament, and the ferment in 
mens ſpirits was raiſed ſo high, that few thought it could have 
been long curbed, without breaking forth into great extremi- 


ties. 


The King ſtay' d beyond Sea till November ; Many expected A Seon «t 


to ſee a new Parliament; For the King's Speech at the end of? en 


the former Seſſion looked like a Complaint, and an Appeal to 
the Nation againſt them; He ſeemed inclined to it, but his 
Mini- 
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1699 Miniſters would not venture on it; The diſſolving a Parliament 
in anger has always caſt ſuch a load on thoſe, who were thought 
to have adviſed it, that few have been able to bear it; beſides, 
the disbanding the Army had render'd the Members, who pro- 
moted it, very popular to the Nation ; So that they would have 
ſent up the ſame men, and it was thought that there was little 
occaſion for heat in another Seſſion; But thoſe who oppoſed 
the King, reſolved to force a change of the Miniſtry upon him ; | 
They were ſeeking Colours for this, and thought they had found 
one, with which they had made much noiſe ; It was this. 
A com- Some Pirates had got together in the Indian Seas, and rob- 
plaint made bed ſome of the Magul's Ships, in particular one, that he was 
ras, ſending with Preſents to Mecca ; moſt of them were Engliſþ : 
The Eaft-India Company, having repreſented the danger of the 
Mogul's taking Repriſals of them, for theſe Loſſes, it appeared 
that there was a neceſſity of deſtroying thoſe Pirates, who were 
harbouring themſelves in ſome creeks in Madagaſcar. 80 a 
Man of War was to be ſet out to deſtroy them, and one K7d 
was pitched upon, who knew their haunts, and was thought 
a proper man for the ſervice; But there was not a Fund, to 
bear the charge of this; For the Parliament had fo appropriat- 
ed the money given for the Sea, that no part of it could be 
applied to this expedition. The King propoſed the managing 
it, by a private undertaking, and ſaid he would lay down 
three thouſand pounds himſelt, and recommended it to his Mi- 
niſters, to find out the reſt : In compliance with this, the Lord 
Somers, the Earls of Orford, Rumney, Bellamount, and ſome 
others contributed the whole expence ; For the King excuſed 
himſelf, by reaſon of other accidents, and did not advance the 
ſum, that he had promiſed : Lord Somers underſtood nothing of 
the matter, and left it wholly to the management of others, fo 
that he never faw Kid, only he thought it became the Poſt he £2 
was in, to concur in ſuch a publick Service. A Grant was f 
made to the Undertakers, of all that ſhould be taken from thoſe a 
Pirates, by their Ship. Here was a handle for Complaint, for | 
as it was againſt Law, to take a Grant of the Goods of any 
Offenders before Conviction, ſo a parity between that and this 
caſe was urged : but without any reaſon: The Proviſions of 
Law being very different, in the caſe of Pirates and that of o- 
ther Criminals. The former cannot be attackt, but in the way 
of War; and therefore ſince thoſe, who undertook this, muſt 
run a great riſque in executing it, it was reaſonable, and ac- 
cording to the Law of War, that they ſhould have a right to 
all, that they found in the Enemies hands, whereas thoſe, who 
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ſeize common Offenders, have ſuch a ſtrength by the Law, to 1699 
aſſiſt them, and incur ſo little danger in doing it, that no juſt 


inference can be drawn from the one caſe to the other. When 
this Kid was thus ſet out, he turned Pirate himſelf; Sb a hea- 

load was caſt on the Miniſtry, chiefly oh him, who was at 
the head of the Juſtice of the Nation ; It was faid, he ought 
not to have engaged in ſuch a Project; And it was maliciouſly 
inſinuated, that the Privateer turned Pirate, in confidence of the 
protection of thoſe, who imployed him, if he had not ſecret 
Orders from them for what he did. Such black conſtfuctions are 
men, who are engaged in Parties, apt to make of the actions 
of thoſe, whom they intend to diſgrace, even againſt their owt 
Conſciences : So that an Undertaking, that was not only inno- 
cent but meritorious, was traduced as a deſign for Robbery 
and Piracy, This was urged in the Houſe of Commons as 
highly criminal, for which all, who were concerned in it, ought 
to be turned out of their Imployments ; and a Queſtion was 
put upon it, but it was rejected by a great Majority. The next 
attempt was to turn me out from the Truſt of Educating the 
Duke of Gloceſter: Some objected my being a Scotchman, others 
remember'd the Book that was ordered to be burnt; So they 
preſſed an Addreſs to the King, for removing me from that 
Poſt ; but this was likewiſe loſt by the fame Majority, that had 
carried the former Vote. The pay for the ſmall Army, and the 
expence of the Fleet, were ſettled : And a Fund was given for 
it; Yet thoſe, who had reduced the Army, thought it needleſs 
to have ſo great a Force at Sea; They provided only for eight 
thouſand men ; This was moved by the Tories, and the Whigs 
readily gave way to this reduction, becauſe the Fleet was now 
in another management; Ruſſel (now Earl of Orford) with his 
friends being laid aſide, and a ſet of Tories being brought into 
their places. 


The great buſineſs of this Seſſion was the Report brought 
from Ireland, by four of the ſeven Commiſſioners, that were 
ſent by Parliament, to examine into the Confiſcations, 


it, becauſe they thought it falſe, and ill grounded in many par- 
ticulars, of which they ſent over an account to both Houſes ; 
But no regard was had to that, nor was any enquiry made into 
their objections to the Report. Theſe three were looked on, 
as men gained by the Court; And the reſt were magnified, - 
as men that could not be wrought on, nor frighted from 
their duty. They had proceeded like Inquiſitors, and did rea- 
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dily believe every thing, that was oftered to them, that tended: 
to inflame the Report; as they ſuppreſſed all, that was laid be- 
fore them, that contradicted their deſign, of repreſenting the 
value of the Grants as very high, and of ſhewing how unde- 
ſerving thoſe were, who had obtained them: "There was fo 
much truth, in the main of this, that no Complaints againſt 


their proceedings could be hearkned to; And indeed, all the 


methods that were taken, to diſgrace the Report, had the quite 
contrary effect: They repreſented the Confiſcated Eſtates to be 
ſuch, that out of the Sale of them, a Million and a half might 
be raiſed ; So this ſpecious Propofition, for diſcharging ſo great 
a part of the Publick Debt, took with the Houſe ; The ha- 
tred, into which the Favourites were fallen, among whom 
and their Creatures the Grants were chiefly diſtributed, made 
the motion go the quicker ; All the oppoſition that was made, 
in the whole progrels of this matter, was looked on as a court- 
ing the men in favour; nor was any regard paid to the reſerve 
of a third part, to be diſpoſed of by the King, which had been 
in the Bill that was ſent up eight years before to the Lords. 
When this was mentioned, it was anſwered, . that the Gran- 
tees had enjoyed thoſe Eſtates ſo many years, that the mean 
profits did ariſe to more than a third part of their value : Lit- 


tle regard alſo was ſhewn to the Purchaſes made under thoſe 


Grants, and to the great improvements, made by the Purcha- 
ſers or Tenants, which were faid to have doubled the value of 


thoſe Eſtates. All that was ſaid, on that head, made no im- 


preſſion, and was ſcarce heard with patience : Yet, that ſome 


ber of Truſtees were named, in whom all the confiſcated E- 
ſtates were veſted, and they had a very great and uncontroula- 
ble Authority lodged with them, of hearing and determin- 
ing all juſt claims, relating to thoſe Eſtates, and of ſelling 


them to the beſt Purchaſers; And the money to be raiſed 


by this Sale, was appropriated to pay the Arrears 'of the Army. 
When all this was digeſted into a Bill, the Party apprehended, 
that many Petitions would be offered to the Houſe, which the 
Court would probably encourage, on deſign at leaſt to retard 
their proceedings : So, to prevent this, and that they might not 
ioſe too much time, nor clog the Bill with too many Clauſes 
and Proviſo's, they paſled a Vote of a very extraordinary na- 
ture; That they would receive no Petitions, relating to the 


matter of this Bill. The Caſe of the Earl of Athlone's Grant 


was very ſingular ; The Houſe of Commons had been ſo ſenſi- 


ble of his good ſervice, in reducing Ireland, that they had 


made 
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made an Addreſs to the King, to give him a recompence, ſuit- 1700 
able to his Services: And the Parliament of Tre/and was {o ſen- Nm 


fible of their obligations to him, that they, as was formerly 
told, confirmed his Grant, of between two and three thouſand 
pounds a year. He had fold it to thoſe, who thought they 
purchaſed under an unqueſtionable Title, yet all that was now 
{et aſide, no regard being had to it; So that this Eſtate was 
thrown into the heap. Some Exceptions were made, in the Bill, 
in favour of ſome Grants, and Proviſion was made lor reward- 
ing others, whom the King, as they thought, had not enough 
conſidered. Great oppoſition was made to this by fome, who 
thought that all Favours and Grants. ought to be given by the 
King, and not originally by a Houſe of Parliament, and this 
was managed with great heat, even by ſome of thoſe, who 
concurred in carrying on the Bill: In concluſion it was, by a 
new term as well as a new invention, conſolidated with the 
Money Bill, that was to go for the pay of the Fleet and Army, 
and ſo it came up to the Houle of Lords; which by conſe 


AIST” 


quence they muſt either pals or reject. The method, that the 


Court took in that Houſe to oppoſe it, was, to oiter fome Al- 


terations, that were indeed very juſt and reaſonable ; but fince 
the Houſe of Commons would. not ſuffer the Lords to alter 
Money Bills, this was in effect to Joſe it. "The Court, upon 
ſome previous Votes, found they had a Majority among the 
Lords; So, for ſome days, it ſeemed to be deſigned to loſe the 
Bill, and to venture on a Prorogation or a PDiſſolution, rather 
than paſs it. Upon the apprehenſions of this, the Commons 
were beginning to fly out into high Votes, both againſt the Mi- 
niſters and the Favourites; The Lord Somers was attack'd a ſe- 
cond. time, but was brought off by a greater Majority, than 
had appeared for him, at the beginning of the Seſſion. Dur- 
ing the Debates about the Bill, he was ill ; And the worſt con- 
ſtruction poſſible was put on that; it was ſaid, he adviſed all 
the oppoſition that was made to it, in the Houſe of Lords, but 
that, to keep himſelf out of it, he feigned that he was ill : 
Tho' his great attendance in the Court of Chancery, the Houſe 
of Lords, and at the Council Table, had ſo impaired his health, 
that every. year, about. that time, he uſed to be brought ver 

low, and difabled from buſineſs. The King ſeemed reſolved, 
to venture on all the ill conſequences, that might follow the 
loſing this Bill; tho! thoſe would probably have been fatal. As 
far as we could judge, either another Seſſion of that Parliament, 
or a new One, would have baniſhed the Favourites, and be- 
gun the Bill anew, with the addition of obliging the Gran- 
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1700 tees, to refund all the mean profits: Many in the Houſe of 
Lords, that in all other things were very firm to the King, were 


for paſſing this Bill, notwithſtanding the King's earneſtneſs a- 
gainſt it, ſince they appreherided the ill conſequences, that 
were like to follow, if it was loſt. I was one of theſe, and the 
King was much diſpleaſed with me for it: I ſaid, I would ven- 
ture his diſpleaſure, rather that pleaſe him in that, which I 
feared would be the ruine of his Government : I confeſs, I did 
not at that time apprehend, what injuſtice lay under many of 
the Clauſes in the Bill, which appeared afterwards ſo evidently, 
that the very ſame perſons, who drove on the Bill, were con- 
vinced of them, and redreſſed ſome of them in Acts, that paſſ- 
ed in ſubſequent Seſſions : If I had underſtood that mattet a- 
right and in time, I had never given my Vote for ſo unjuſt a 
Bill. I only conſidered it as a hardſhip put on the King, ma- 
ny of his Grants being thus made void ; ſome of which had 
not been made on good and reaſonable confiderations, ſo that 
they could hardly be excuſed, much leſs juſtified ; I thought 
the thing was a ſort of force, to which it ſeemed reaſonable to 
give way, at that time, ſince we were not furniſhed with an 
equal ſtrength, to withſtand it: But when I ſaw afterwards, 
what the conſequences of this A& proved to be; I did firmly 
reſolve, never to conſent again to any tack to a Money Bill, as 
long as I lived. The King became ſullen upon all this, and 
upon the many incidents, that are apt to fall in upon Debates 
of this nature: He either did not apprehend, in what ſuch 
things might end, or he was not much concerned at it : His re- 
ſentment, which was much provoked, broke out into ſome in- 
ſtances, which gave ſuch handles to his Enemies, as they wiſh- 
ed for; and they improved thoſe advantages, which his ill con- 
duct gave them, with much ſpite and induſtry, ſo as to alie- 
nate the Nation from him. It was once in agitation among 
the Party, to make an Addreſs to him, againſt going beyond 
Sea, but even that was diverted, with a malicious deſign. Hi- 
therto the Body of the Nation retained a great meaſure of af- 
fection to him; This was beginning to diminiſh, by his going 
ſo conſtantly beyond Sea, as ſoon as the Seſſion of Parliament 
was ended ; tho' the War was now over. Upon this, it grew 
to be publickly ſaid, that he loved no Exgliſpman s face, nor 
his company; So his Enemies reckoned it was fit for their en 
to let that prejudice go on, and encreaſe in the minds of the 
ple; till they might find a proper occaſion, to graft ſome bad 
deſigns upon it. The Seſſion ended in April; Men of all ſides, 
being put into a very ill humour by the proceedings in it. 
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The Leaders of the Tories began to inſinuate to the Favou- 1700 

rites, the neceſſity of the King's changing his Miniſtry, in par- Co 
ticular of removing the Lord Somers, who, as he was now conſi- theMiniltry, 
dered as the Head of the Whigs, ſo his wiſe Counſels, and his 
modeſt way of laying them before the King, had gained him 
a great ſhare of his eſteem and confidence; and it was rec- 
koned, that the chief ſtrength of the Party lay in his credit 
with the King, and in the prudent methods he took, to govern 
the Party, and to moderate that heat and thoſe jealouſies, with 
which the King had been ſo long diſguſted, in the firſt years 
of his Reign. In the Houſe of Commons, he had been parti- 
cularly charged, for turning many Gentlemen out of the Com- 
miſſion of the Peace; This was much aggravated, and raiſed a 
very high complaint againſt him; but there was no juſt cauſe 
for it: When the defign of the Aſſaſſination and Invaſion, in 
the year 1695 and 1696 was diſcovered, a voluntary Aſſociation 
was entred into, by both Houſes of Parliament, and that was 
ſet round the Nation : In ſuch a time of danger, it was thought, 
that thoſe, who did not enter voluntarily into it, were ſo ill 
affected, or at leaſt ſo little zealous for the King, that it was 
not fit, they ſhould continue Juſtices of Peace: So an Order 
paſſed in Council, that all thoſe, who had fo refuſed, ſhould 
be turned out of the Commiſſion : He had obeyed this Order, 
upon the repreſentations made to him, by the Lords Lieute- 
nants and the Cuftodes Rotulorum of the ſeveral Counties, who 
were not all equally diſcreet: Yet he laid thoſe repreſentations 
before the Council, and had a ſpecial Order, for every perſon, 
that was ſo turned out. All this was now magnified, and it 
was charged on him, that he had adviſed and procured theſe 
Orders, yet this could not be made ſo much as a colour to pro- 
ceed againſt him, a clamour and murmuring was all that could 
be raiſed from it. But now the Tories ſtudied to get it infuſed 
into the King, that all the hard things, that had been of late -: 
put on him by the Parliament, were occaſioned by the hatred, | 
that was born to his Miniftcrs ; and that if he would change 
hands, and imploy others, matters might be ſoftned and mend- 
ed in another Parliament: With this the Earl of Fer/ey ſtudied 
to poſſeſs the Earl of Albemarle; And the uneaſineſs the King 
was in, diſpoſed him to think, that if he ſhould bring in a ſet 
of Tories, into his buſineſs, they would ſerve him with the 
ſame zeal, and with better ſucceſs, than the Whigs had done; 
and he hoped to throw all upon the Miniſters, that were now 
to be diſmiſſed, | | 
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The firſt time that the Lord Somers had recovered ſo much 


LD» health, as to come to Court, the King told him, it ſeemed ne- 
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ceſſary for his ſervice, that he ſhould part with the Seals, and 
he wiſhed, that he would make the delivering them up his own 
Act: He excuſed himſelf in this; all his Friends had preſſed 
him, not to offer them, fince that ſeemed to ſhew fear or guilt ; 
So he begged the King's pardon, if in this he followed their ad- 
vice; but he told the King that, whenſoever he ſhould ſend a 
Warrant under his hand, commanding him to deliver them up, 
he would immediately obey it; The Order was brought by 
Lord Jerſey, and upon it the Seals were ſent to the King. Thus 
the Lord Somers was diſcharged from this great Office, which 
he had held ſeven years, with a high reputation for capaci- 
ty, integrity, and diligence : He was in all reſpects the great- 
eſt Man I had ever known in that Poſt ; His being thus re- 
moved, was much cenſured by all, but thoſe who had pro- 
cured. it; Our Princes uſed not to diſmiſs Miniſters, who ſerved 
them well, unleſs they were preſſed to it by a Houſe of Com- 
mons, that refuſed to give money, till they were laid aſide. 
But here a Miniſter (who was always vindicated by a great Ma- 
jority in the Houſe of Commons, when he was charged there, 
and who had ſerved both with fidelity and ſucceſs, and was 
indeed cenſured for nothing ſo much, as for his being too com- 
pliant with the King's humour and notions, or at leaſt for be- 
ing too ſoft or too feeble in repreſenting his errors to him) 
was removed without a ſhadow of complaint againſt him. This 
was done with ſo much haſte, that thoſe, who had prevailed 
with the King to do it, had not yet concerted, who ſhould 
ſucceed him; They thought, that all the great Men of the 
Law were aſpiring to that high Poſt, ſo that any one, to whom it 
ſhould be offered, would certainly accept of it: But they ſoon 
found they were miſtaken ; for what, by reaſon of the inſtability 
of the Court, what by reaſon of the juſt apprehenſions men might 
have, of ſucceeding ſo great a man, both Holt and Trevor, to 
whom the Seals were offered, excuſed themſelves. It was Term- 
time, ſo a vacancy in that Poſt put things in ſome confuſion. 
A temporary Commiſſion was granted, to the three Chief Judges, 
to judge in the Court of Chancery ; and after a few days, the 
Scals were given to Sir Vathan Wright, in whom there was no- 
thing equal to the Poſt, much leſs to him, who had lately fil- 
led it. The King's inclinations ſeemed now turned to the To- 
ries, and to a new Parliament: It was for ſome time in the 
dark, who had the Confidence, and gave directions to affairs; 
we, who looked on, were often diſpoſed to think, that there 
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was no direction at all, but that every thing was left to take 1700 

its courſe, and that all was given up to hazard. RY 
The King, that he might give ſome content to the Nation, 3 Fleer ſent 

ſtay'd at Hampton-Court till July, and then went to Holland; 1» hevound 


But before he went, the Miniſter of Sweden preſſed him to 
make good his engagements with that Crown; Riga was now 
beſieged by the King of Poland; The firſt attempt, of carrying 
the place by ſurprize, miſcarried ; Thoſe of Riga were either 
over-awed by the Swediſh Garriſon, that commanded there, or 
they apprehended, that the change of Maſters would not change 
their condition, unleſs it were for the worſe; So they made a 
greater ſtand, than was expected ; and in a Siege of above eight 
months, very little progreſs was made: The firmneſs of that 
place, made the reſt of Livonia continue fixt to the Swedes ; 
The Saxons made great waſte in the Country, and ruined the 
Trade of Riga : The King of Sweden, being obliged to imploy 
his main Force elſewhere, was not able to ſend them any conſi- 
derable aſſiſtance: The Elector of Brandenburgh lay quiet, with- 
out making any attempt: So did the Princes of Heſſe and Wol- 
fembuttle; The two ſcenes of Action were in Holſtein, and be- 
fore Copenhagen. The King of Denmark tound the taking the 
Forts, that had been raiſed by the Duke of Holſtein, an caſy 
work; they were ſoon carried and demoliſhed ; He beſieged 
Toninghen next, which held him longer. Upon the Swedes de- 
mand of the Auxiliary Fleets, that were ſtipulated, both by 
the King and the States, Orders were given for equipping them 
here, and likewiſe in Holland ; The King was not willing to 
communicate this deſign to the two Houſes, and try if the Houſe 
of Commons would take upon themſelves the Expence of the 
Fleet ; They were in ſo bad a humour, that the King appre- 
hended, that ſome of them might endeavour to put an affront 
upon him, and oppoſe the ſending a Fleet into the Sound : Tho' 
others adviſed the venturing on this, for no Nation can ſubſiſt 
without Alliances ſacredly obſerved; And this was an ancient 
one, lately renewed by the King; ſo that an oppoſition in ſuch 
a point, muſt have turned to the prejudice of thoſe who ſhould 
move it. Soon after the Seſſion, a Fleet of thirty Ships Eugliſb 
and Dutch, was ſent to the Baltick, commanded by Rook ; 
The Danes had a good Fleet at Sea, much ſuperior to the 
Swedes, and almoſt equal to the Fleet ſent from hence; But it 
was their whole ſtrength, ſo they would not run the hazard of 
loſing it; They kept at Sea for ſome time, having got between 
the Swedes and the Fleet of their Allies, and ſtudied to hinder their 
conjunction; When they ſaw that could not be done, they re- 


tired, 
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1700 tired, and ſecured themſelves within the Port of Copenbagen, 
YI which is a very ftrong one: The Swedes, with their Allies, 
came before that Town and bombarded it for ſome days, but 
with little damage to the Place, and none to the Fleet. The 
Dukes of Lunenburgb, together with the Forces, that the Swedes 
had at Bremen, paſſed the Elbe, and marched to the aſſiſtance 
of the Duke of Holſtein: This obliged the Danes, to raiſe the 
Siege of Toninghen, and the two Armies lay in view of one 
another, for ſome weeks, without coming to any Action: Ano- 
ther deſign of the Danes did alſo miſcarry. A Body of Saxons 
broke into the Territories of the Duke of Brunſwick, in ho 
to force their Army to come back, to the defence of their 
own Country: But the Duke of Zell had left things in ſo good 
order, that the Saxons were beat back, and all the booty that 
they had taken, was recovered. 
peice 5 % In the mean time, the King offered his Mediation, and 
„ and a Treaty was ſet on foot: The two young Kings were ſo much 
Wen  ſharpned againſt one another, that it was not eaſy to bring 
them, to hearken to terms of Peace. The King of Denmark 
propoſed, that the King of Poland might be included in 
the Treaty, but the Swedes refuſed it: And the King was not 
Guarantee of the Treaties between Sweden and Poland, fo he 
was not obliged to take care of the King of Poland: The 
Treaty went on but ſlowly, this made the King of Sweden a 
prchend, that he ſhould loſe the Seaſon, and be forced to aban- 
don Riga, which began to be ſtraitned: So, to quicken the 
Treaty, he reſolved on a Deſcent in Zealand. This was execut- 
ed, without any oppoſition, the King of Sweden conducting it 
in perſon, and being the firſt that landed: He ſhewed ſuch 
ſpirit and courage in his whole Conduct, as raiſed his Character 
very high : It ſtruck a terror thro' all Denmark : For now the 
Swedes reſolved to beſiege Copenhagen. This did ſo quicken 
the Treaty, that by the middle of Auguſt it was brought to a 
full end: old Treaties were renewed, and a liberty of fortifying 
was reſerved for Holftein, under ſome limitations: and the Kin 
of Denmark pay'd the Duke of Holſtein two hundred and ſixty 
thouland rix-dollars for the charge of the War. The Peace 
being thus made, the Swedes retired back to Schonen: and the 
Flects of England and Holland returned home. 'The King's 
Conduct, in this whole matter, was highly applauded ; he ef- 
_ 3eQually protected the Swedes, and yet obliged them to accept 
of realonable terms of Peace: The King of Denmark ſuffered 
molt in honour and intereſt : It was a great happineſs, that 
this War was ſo ſoon at an end; for if it had continued, all the 
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the Proteſtant Religion lay: fo that Intereſt muſt have ſuf VS9 


fered much, which fide ſoever had come by the worſt, in the 
progreſs of the War: and it is already ſo weak, that it needed 
not a new diminution. 


The ſecret of the Partition Treaty was now publiſhed ; and Cenfures 


, 


aſt on the 


the Project was to be offered jointly, by the Miniſters of France, Partition 


England and the States, to all the Princes of Europe, but par- 
ticularly to thoſe, who were moſt concerned in it; and an An- 
ſwer was to be demanded, by a day limited for it. The Empe- 
ror refuſed to declare himſelf, till he knew the King of Spain's 
mind concerning it: The Duke of Savoy, and the Princes of 
Ttaly, were very apprehenſive of the neighbourhood of France : 
The Pope was extreme old, and declined very faſt. The Treaty 
was variouſly cenſured : Some thought it would deliver up the 
Mediterranean Sea, and all our Trade there, into the hands of 
France : Others thought, that the Treaties of Princes were 
(according to the pattern, that the Court of France had ſet now 
for almoſt half an age) only artifices to bring matters to a pre- 
ſent quiet, and that they would be afterwards obſerved, as Prin- 
ces found their account in them. The preſent good under- 
ſtanding, that was between our Court and the Court of France, 
made, that the Party of our Malecontents at home, having no 
ſupport from thence, ſunk much in their heat, and they had 
now no proſpe&; for it ſeemed, as if the King of France had 
ſet his heart on the Partition Treaty, and it was neceſſary for 
him, in order to the obtaining his ends in it, to live in a good 
Correſpondence with England and the States: All our hopes 
were, that the King of Spain might yet live a few years longer, 
till the great Mortgages, that were on the Revenue, niight be 
cleared, and then it would be more eaſy for us, to engage in a 
new War, and to be the Arbiters of Europe. 

But while we were under the apprehenſion of his death, we 
were ſurprized by an unlooked for and ſudden death of our 
young Prince at home, which brought a great change on the 
face of affairs. I had been truſted with his education now for 
two years; and he had made an amazing progreſs; I had read 
over the P/alms, Proverbs, and Gofpels with him, and had 
explained things, that fell in my way, very copiouſly ; and was 
often ſurprized, with the Queſtions that he put me, and the 
Reflections that he made; he came to underſtand thin gs; relat- 
ing to Religion, beyond imagination; I went thro' Geography 

ſo often with him, that he knew all the Maps very particular- 
ly ; I explained to him the forms of Government in every Coun- 
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1700 try, with the Intereſts and Trade of that Country, and what 
A was both good and bad in it: I acquainted him, with all the 


oreat Revolutions, that had been in the world, and gave him 
a copious account of the Greek and Roman Hiſtories, and of 
Plutarch's Lives; The laſt thing I explained to him was the 
Gothick Conſtitution, and the Beneficiary and Feudal Laws: 
I talked of theſe things at different times, near three hours a 
day: This was both eaſy and delighting to him. The King 
ordered five of his chief Miniſters, to come once a quar- 
ter, and examine the progreſs he made: They ſeemed amazed 
both at his knowledge, and the good underſtanding that appear- 
ed in him: He had a wonderful memory, and a very good judg- 
ment. He had gone thro much weakneſs, and ſome years of 
ill health : The Princeſs was with Child of him, during all the 
Diſorder we were in at the Revolution, tho' ſhe did not know 
it herſelf at the time, when ſhe left the Court : This probably 
had given him ſo weak a Conſtitution, but we hoped the dan- 
gerous time was over: His Birth-day was the 24h of July, 
and he was then eleven years old : He complained a little the 
next day, but we imputed that to the fatigues of a Birth-day ; 
So that he was too much neglected; The day after, he grew 
much worſe, and it proved to be a Malignant Fever ; He died 
the fourth day of his illneſs, to the great grief of all who were con- 


cerned in him. He was the only remaining Child, of ſeventeen 


that the Princeſs had born, ſome to the full time and the reſt 
before it. She attended on him, during his ſickneſs, with great 


tenderneſs, but with a grave compoſedneſs, that amazed all who 


ſaw it: She bore his death with a Reſignation and Piety that 
were indeed very ſingular. His death gave a great alarm to 
the whole Nation: The Jacobites grew infolent upon it and 
ſaid, now the chief difficulty was removed out of the way of 
the Prince of Wales s Succeſſion. Soon after this, the Houſe of 
Brunſwick returned the Viſit, that the King had made them 
laſt year, and the eyes of all the Proteſtants in the Nation turn- 
ed towards the Electoreſs of Brunſwick; who was Daughter to 
the Queen of Bohemia, and was the next Proteſtant Heir, all 
Papiſts being already excluded from the Succeſſion. Thus, of 
the four Lives that we had in view, as our chief ſecurity, the 
two that we depended moſt on, the Queen and the Duke of 
Gloceſter were carried off on the ſudden, before we were aware 
of it, and of the two that remain'd (the King and the Prin- 
ceſs) as there was no iſſue, and little hopes of any by either 
of them, ſo the King, who at beſt was a man of a feeble Con- 
ſtitution, was now falling under an ill habit of body: His Legs 


Were 
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a Dropſy, while others thought it was only a ſcorbutick Diſ- 
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9 


Thus God was giving us great alarms, as well as many mer- The temper 
cies: He bears long with us, but we are become very corrupt ab he Na. 


in all reſpects; So that the ſtate of things among us gives a 
melancholy proſpect. The Nation was falling under a general 
diſcontent, and a diſlike of the King's perſon and government ; 
And the King, on his part, ſeemed to grow weary of us and 
of our affairs; and partly by the fret, from the oppoſition he 
had of late met with, partly from his ill health, he was falling 
as it were into a lethargy of mind ; We were, upon the mat- 
ter, become already more than half a Commonwealth ; fince 
the Government was plainly in the hands of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, who muſt fit once a year, and as long as they thought 
fit, while the King had only the Civil Lift for Life, fo that 
the whole Adminiſtration of the Government was under their 
inſpection: The Act for Triennial Parliaments kept up a ſtand- 
ing faction in every County and Town of England: But tho 
we were falling inſenſibly into a Democracy, we had not learn- 
ed the virtues, that are neceſſary for that ſort of Government; 
Luxury, Vanity, and Ambition increaſed daily, and our animoſities 
were come to a great height, and gave us diſmal apprehenſions. 


tion. 


Few among us ſeem'd to have a right notion of the love of 


their Country, and of a zeal for the good of the Publick: The 
Houſe of Commons, how much ſoever its power was advanced, 
yet was much ſunk in its credit; very little of gravity, order, or 
common decency appeared among them: The balance lay 
chiefly in the Houſe of Lords, who had no natural ſtrength to 
reſiſt the Commons: The Toleration, of all the ſects among us, 
had made us live more quietly together of late, than could be 
expected, when ſevere Laws were rigorouſly executed againſt 
Diſſenters. No tumults or diſorders had been heard of in an 

part of the Kingdom, theſe eleven years, ſince that Act paſſed: 
and yet the much greater part of the Clergy ſtudied to blow 


up this fire again, which ſeemed to be now, as it were covered 


over with aſhes. 

The Diſſenters behaved themſelves more quietly, with relation 
to the Church, they having quarrels and diſputes among them- 
ſelves : The Independents were raiſing the old Antinomian Te- 
nets, as if men, by believing in Chriſt, were ſo united to him, 
that his righteouſneſs became theirs, without any other condi- 
tion, beſides that of their Faith: So that, tho' they acknow- 
ledged the obedience of his Laws to be neceſſary, they did not 


call 


Diviſions 
among the 


Diſſenters. 
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1700 call it a condition, but only a conſequence of juſtification. In 
this, they were oppoſed moſt of the Presbyterians, who 
ſcemed to be ſenſible, that this ſtruck at the root of all Religion, 
as it weaken'd the 6bligation to a holy life: This year had pro- 
duced a new extravagance in that matter. One 4/gil, a Member 
of Parliament, had publiſhed a Book, grounded on their notions, 
on which he had grafted a new and wild inference of his own, 
that ſince true Believers recover'd in Chriſt all that they loſt in 
Adam, and our natural death was the effect of Adam's Sin, he 
inferr'd that Believers were render'd immortal by Chriſt, and 
not liable to death : And that thoſe who believed, with a true 
and firm Faith, could not die. This was a ſtrain beyond all 
that ever went before it, and fince we ſee that all men die, 
the natural conſequence that reſulted from this was, that there 
neither are .nor ever were any true Believers. The Presbyte- 
rians had been alſo engaged in diſputes with the Anabaptiſts. 
They complain'd, that they ſaw too great a giddineſs in their 
ple, and ſeemed fo ſenſible of this, and ſo deſirous to be 
Ly ght into the Church, that a few inconſiderable Conceſſions 
would very probably have brought the bulk of them into our 
Communion : But the greater part of the Clergy were ſo far 
from any diſpoſition this way, that they ſeem to be more preju- 
diced againſt them than ever. 
And among The Quakers have had a great breach made among them, 
the Quakers. hy one George Keith, a Scotchman, with whom I had my firſt 
education at Aberdeen; He had been thirty fix years among 
them; He was eſteemed the moſt learned man, that ever was 
in that ſect; He was well verſed both in the Oriental Tongues, 
in Philoſophy and Mathematicks; After he had been above 
thirty years in high eſteem among them; He was ſent to Pen- 
filvania (a Colony ſet up by Pen, where they are very nume- 
rous) to have the chief direction of the education of their youth. 
In thoſe parts, he ſaid, he firſt diſcovered that, which had been 
always either denied to him, or ſo diſguiſed that he did not 
ſuſpe& it; But being far out of reach, and in a place where 
they were Maſters, they {poke out their mind plainer ; and it a 
ed to him, that they were Deiſts, and that they turned the 
whole Doctrine of the Chriſtian Religion into Allegories ; chief- 
ly thoſe, which relate to the Death and Reſurrection of Chriſt, 
and the reconciliation of Sinners to God, by virtue of his Croſs: 
He being a true Chriſtian, ſet himſelf with great zeal againſt 
this, upon which they grew weary of him, and ſent him back 
to England. At his return, he ſet himſelf to read many of 
their Books, and then he diſcovered the Myſtery, which was 
formerly ſo hid from him, that he had not obſerved it : Upon 


this, 
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this, he opened a new meeting, and by a printed Summons he 1500 
called the whole Party, to come and fee the Proof, that he A 
had to offer, to convince them of theſe errors: Few Quakers 
came to his Meetings, but great multitudes of other People flockt 
about him : He brought the Quakers Books with him, and read 
ſuch paſſages out of them, as convinced his hearers, that he had 
not charged them falſly: He continued theſe Meetings, being 
fill in outward appearance a Quaker, for ſome years ; till hay- 
ing prevailed, as far as he ſaw any probability of ſucceſs, he 
laid aſide their exterior, and was reconciled to the Church, 
and is now in Holy Orders among us, and likely to do good 
ſervice, in undeceiving and reclaiming ſome of thoſe miſled 
Enthuſiaſts. 
The Clergy continued to be much divided: All mode- , diigo 
rate Divines were looked upon by ſome hot men, with an ill in the 
0 60 : ; Church, 
eye, as perſons who were cold and indifterent in the mat- 
ters of the Church: That which flowed from a gentleneſs, 
both of temper and principle, was repreſented, as an incli- 
nation to favour Diſſenters, which paſſed among many, for 
a more heinous thing than leaning to Popery itſelf. Thoſe 
men, who began now to be called the High Church Party, 
had all along expreſſed a coldneſs, if not an oppoſition to the 
reſent Settlement; Soon after the Revolution, ſome great Pre- 
terments had been given among them, to try if it was poſſi- 
ble to bring them, to be hearty for the Government; but it 
appearing, that they were ſoured with a leaven, that had gone 
too deep to be wrought out, a ſtop was put to the courting them 
any more; When they faw Preferments went in another Chan- 
nel, they ſet up a complaint over England of the want of Con- 
vocations, they that were not allowed to fit nor act with a free 
liberty, to conſider of the grievances of the Clergy, and of the 
danger the Church was in, This was a new pretenſion, never 
thought of fince the Reformation; Some Books were writ 
to juſtify it, with great acrimony of ſtile, and a ſtrain of in- 
folence, that was peculiar to one Azterbury, who had indeed 
very good parts, great learning, and was an excellent Preacher, 
and had many extraordinary things in him; but was both am- 
bitious and virulent out of meaſure; And had a ſingular ta- 
lent in aſſerting Paradoxes with a great air of aflurance, ſhewing 
no ſhame when he was detected in them, tho' this was done in 
many inſtances: But he let all theſe paſs, without either con- 
ſeſſing his errors, or pretending to juſtify himſelf: he went on 
{till venting new 6falſhoods in ſo barefaced a manner, that he 
ſeemed to have outdone the Jeſuits themſelves. He thought 
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the Government had fo little ſtrength or credit, that any. claim 
againſt it would be well received ; he attack'd the Supremacy 
of the Crown, with relation to Eccleſiaſtical matters, which had 
been hitherto maintained by all our Divines with great zeal ; 
But now the hot men of the Clergy did fo readily entertain his 
Notions, that in them it appeared, that thoſe who are the moſt 
earneſt in the defence of certain points, when theſe ſeem to be 
for them, can very nimbly change their minds upon a change 
of circumſtances. : 

An eminent inſtance of this had appeared in the Houſe of 
Lords, in the former Seſſion; Where the deprived Biſhop of 
St. David's complained of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; Firſt, 
For breach of Privilege, ſince Sentence was paſt upon him, 
tho' he had in Court claimed Privilege of Parliament, to which 
no regard had been paid : But as he had waved his Privilege 
in the Houſe of Lords, it was carried, after a long Debate 
and by no great Majority, that in that caſe, he could not re- 
ſume his Privilege. He excepted next to the Archbiſhop's Juriſ- 
diction, and pretended that he could not judge a Biſhop, but 
in a Synod of the Biſhops of the Province, according to the 
Rules of the Primitive Times: In oppoſition to this it was ſhewn, 
that from the ninth and tenth Century downward, both 
Popes and Kings had concurred to bring this Power fingly in- 
to the hands of the Metropolitans ; That this was the conſtant 
practice in England before the Reformation ; that by the pro- 
viſional Clauſe, in the Act paſt in the twenty fifth of Henry 
the Eighth, that empowered thirty two perſons to draw a new 
Body of Church Laws, all former Laws or Cuſtoms were to 
continue in force, till that new Body was prepared : So that the 
Power, the Metropolitan then was poſſeſſed of, ſtood confirmed 
by that Clauſe: It is true, during the High Commiſſion, all 
Proceedings againſt Biſhops were brought before that Court, 
which proceeded in a Summary way, and againſt whoſe Sen- 
tence no Appeal lay ; But after that Court was taken away, a 
full Declaration was made, by an Act of Parliament, for conti- 
nuing the Power that was lodged with the Metropolitan. It was 
allo urged, that if the Biſhop had any exception to the Arch- 
biſhop's Juriſdiction, that ought to have been pleaded in the 
firſt inftance, and not reſerved to the concluſion of all: Nor 
could the Archbiſhop erect a new Court, or proceed in the 
Trial of «a Biſhop in any other way, than in that, which was 
warranted by Law or Precedent. To all this no anſwer was 
made, but the buſineſs was kept up, and put off by many de- 
lays z It was ſaid, the thing was new, and the Houſe was not 
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yet well apprized of it; and the laſt time, in which the Pebate 1500 
was taken up in the Houſe, it ended in an intimation, that it 
was hoped the King would not fill that See, till the Houſe ſhould 
be better ſatisfied, in the point of the Archbiſhop's Authority: So 
the Biſhoprick was not diſpoſed of for ſome years: And this un- 
certainty put a great delay to the Procels againſt the other Molch 
Biſhop, accuſed of the ſame Crime. | 

In October the Pope died; and at the ſame time, all Europe The dent 
was alarmed with the deſperate ſtate of the King of Spain's fe 
health; when the news came to the Court of France, that 
he was in the laſt Agony, the Earl of Mancheſter, who was 
then our Ambaſſador in that Court, told me, that Mr. 75 
cy, the French Secretary of State, was ſent to him by the King 
of France, deſiring him to let the King his Maſter know the 
News, and to fignify to him, that the French King hoped, that 
he would put things in a readineſs, to execute the Treaty, in 
caſe any oppoſition ſhould be made to it; And in his whole 
diſcourſe, he expreſſed a fixed Reſolution in the French Councils 
to adhere to it: A few days after that, the news came of his 
Death and of his Will, declaring the Duke of Anjou the Uni- 
verſal Heir of the whole Spaniſh Monarchy : It is not yet cer- 
tainly known, by what means this was brought about, nor how 
the King of Spain was drawn to conſent to it, or whether it 
was a meer forgery, made by Cardinal Portocarrero and ſome of 
the Grandees, who partly by practice and corruption, and partly 
for ſafety and that their Monarchy might be kept entire (they 
imagining that the Power of France was far ſuperior to all, that 
the Houſe of Auſtria would be able to engage in its intereſts) 
had been prevailed on to prepare and publiſh this Will ; and, 
to make it more acceptable to the Spaniards, among other For- 
feitures of the Crown, not only the Succeſſor's departing from, 
what they call the Catholick Faith, but even his not maintain- 
ing the immaculate Conception of the Virgin, was One. 

As ſoon as the news came to Rome, it quickned the Intrigues ,,,..... . 
of the Conclave, ſo they ſet up Albano, a man of filty two Fleventh 
years of age, who beyond all mens expectation was choſen Pope, 1 
and took the name of Clement the Eleventh: He had little 
practice in affairs, but was very learned; And in fo critical a 
time, it ſeems, a Pope of Courage and Spirit, not ſunk with 
age into covetouſneſs or peeviſhneſs, was thought the fitteſt Per- 
ſon for that See. France had ſent no excluſion to bar him, 
not imagining that he could be thought on : At firſt they did 
not ſeem pleaſed with the choice, but it was too late to oppoſe 
it: So they reſolved to gain him to their intereſts, in which 
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the Court of France had notice ſent them of the late King of 
Spain's Will, real or pretended, they ſeemed to be at a ſtand 
for ſome days; And the Letters wrote from the Secretary's Of- 
fice, gave it out for certain, that the King would ſtick to the 
Partition Treaty: Madam de Maintenon had an unſpeakable 
fondneſs for the Duke of Anjou; So ſhe prevailed with the 
Dauphin to accept of the Will, and ſet aſide the Treaty; She 
alſo engaged Pontchartrain to ſecond this. 

They being thus prepared ; when the news of the King of 
Spain's Death came to Fontainebleau, where the Court was at 
that time; Mr. Spanbeim, who was then there as Ambaſiador 
of Pruſſia, told me, that a Cabinet Council was called, within 
two hours after the news came; It met in Madam de Mainte- 
1071s Lodgings, and fate' about four hours: Pontchartrain was 
for accepting the Will, and the reſt of the Miniſtry were for 
adhering to the Treaty; But the Dauphin joined, for accepting 
the Will, with an air of poſitiveneſs, that he had never aſſum- 
ed before; So it was believed to be done by concert with the 
ing, who was reſerved and ſeemed more enclined to the Trea- 
ty: In concluſion, Madam Maintenon ſaid, what had the Duke 
of jou done, to provoke the King, to barr him of his Right 
to that Succeſſion ? And upon this, all ſubmitted to the Dau- 


phiuis opinion, and the King ſeemed overcome with their reaſons. 


This was on Myunday; But tho' the matter was reſolved on, 
yet it was not publiſhed till Thur/day ; For then, at the King's 
Levee, he declared, that he accepted of the Will, and the Duke 
of Anjou was now treated as King of Spain. Notice of this 
being ſent to Spain, an Ambaſſador came in form, to ſignify 
the Will, and to defire that their King might go and live among 
them; Upon which he was ſent thither, accompanied by his 
two Brothers, who went with him to the Frontiers of Spain. 
Vhen the Court of France publithed this Reſolution, and ſent 
it to all the Courts of Europe, they added a moſt infamous 
excuſe, for this notorious breach of Faith: They ſaid, the Kin 
of Frence conſidered chiefly what was the main deſign of the 
reaty, which was to maintain the Peace of Europe; and there- 
lere to purtue this, he departed from the words of the Treaty, 
but he adhered to the Spirit and the chict intent of it. This 
emed to be an equivocation of ſo grofs a nature, that it look- 


cd like the invention of a Jeſuit Confeſſor, adding impudence 


to Perjury. The King and the Srates were ſtruck with this: 
The King was full of indignation, to find himſelf ſo much 
abuſed; So he came over to England, to ice what was/ to be 
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done upon ſo great an emergency. The Spaniards, ſeeing them- 1509 
ſelves threaten'd with a War from the Emperor, and apprehend- «v4 
ing that the Empire, together with England and the United 
Provinces, might be engaged to join in the War, and being 
unable to defend themſelves, delivered all into the hands of 
France; And upon that, both the Spaniſh WVetherlands and 
the Dutchy of Milan received French Garriſons: The French 
Fleet came to Cadiz; A Squadron was alſo ſent to the 7/:- 
Indies; So that the whole Spaniſh Empire fell now, without a 
ſtroke of the Sword, into the French Power. All this was the 
more formidable, becauſe the Duke of Burgundy had then no 
Children, and by this means, the King of Spain was in time 
likely to ſucceed to the Crown of France; And thus the World 
ſaw the appearance of a new Univerſal Monarchy, like to ariſe 
out of this conjunction. | | 
It might have been expected that, when ſuch a new unlook- A os b 


Meeting on that day; But the Miniſters, whom he was then 
bringing into his buſineſs, had other views : They thought they 
were not ſure of a Majority in Parliament for their purpoſes, ſo 
they prevailed with the King to diſſolve the Parliament, and 
after a ſet of Sheriffs were pricked, fit for the turn, a new Par- 
liament was ſummoned, to meet on the ſixth day of February, 
but it was not opened till the tenth. | 

And now I am come to the end of this Century, in which The end of 
there was a black appearance of a new and diſmal ſcene ; e Ceuta). 
France was now in poſſeſſion of a great Empire, for a ſmall 
part of which they had been in Wars (broke off indeed in ſome 
intervals) for above two hundred years; while we in England, 
who were to protect and defend the reſt, were, by wretched 
factions and violent animoſities, running into a feeble and dif- 
jointed ſtate ; The King's cold and reſerved manner, upon fo 
high a provocation, made ſome conclude, that he was in ſecret 
engagements with France; that he was relolved to own the 
new King of Spain, and not to engage in a new War: This 
ſeemed fo different from his own inclinations, and from all the 
former parts of his Life, that it made many conclude, that he 
found himſelf in an ill ſtate of health, the ſwelling of his Legs 
being much encreaſed, and that this might have ſuch effects on 
his mind, as to make him leſs warm and active, leſs diſpoſed 
to involve himſelf in new troubles ; and that he might think 
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it too inconſiderate a thing to enter on a new War, that was 


A not like to end ſoon, when he felt himſelf in a declining ſtate 


A new Mi- 
niltry, 


of health : But the true ſecret, of this unaccountable behaviour 
in the King, was ſoon diſcovered, 

The Farl of Rochefter was now ſet at the head of his buſi- 
ne, and was fo bring the Tories into his Service: They had 
continued, from his firſt acceſſion to the Throne, in a con- 
ſtant oppoſition to his intereſts; Many of them were believed 
to be Jacobites in their hearts, and they were generally much 
againſt the Tolcration, and violent enemies to the Diſſenters: 
They had been backward in every thing, that was neceſſary for 
carrying on the former War; they had oppoſed Taxes as much as 
they could, and were againſt all ſuch, as were eafily levied and 
leſs ſenſibly felt by the people ; and were always for thoſe, that 
were moſt grievous to the Nation, hoping that by thoſe heavy 
burthens, the people would grow weary of the War and of the Go- 
vernment; On the contrary the Whigs, by ſupporting both, were 
become leſs acceptable to the Nation: In Elections their Intereſt 
was much ſunk ; every new Parliament was a new diſcovery, 
that they were become leſs popular, and the others, who were 
always oppoſing and complaining, were now cried up as the 
Patriots. In the three laſt Seſſions, the Whigs had ſhewed 
ſuch a readineſs to give the King more force, together with a 
management to preſerve the Grants of Ireland, that they were 
publickly charged as Betrayers of their Country, and as men 
that were for truſting the King with an Army; in a word, 
they were accuſed of too ready a compliance with the humours 
and intereſts of Courts and Favourites, ſo they were generally 
cenſured and decried : And now ſince they had not ſucceeded to 
the King's mind, ſome about him poſſeſſed him with this, that 
either they would not, or could not ſerve him. In ſome of 
them indeed, their Principles lay againſt thoſe things, whereas 
the Tories Principles did naturally lead them to make the Crown 
great and powerful: It was alſo ſaid, that the great oppoſition 
made, to every thing the King deſired, and the difficulties 
that had been of late put upon him, flowed chiefly from the 
hatred born to thoſe, who were imployed by him, and who had 
brought in their friends and creatures into the beſt Poſts; And 
they were now ſtudying, to recover their loft popularity; which 
would make them cold, if not backward in complying with 
what the King might deſire for the future; The Whigs did alſo 
begin to complain of the King's Conduct, of his minding Af- 
fairs ſo little, of his being ſo much out of the Kingdom, and 
of his ill choice of Favourites; and they imputed the late 
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miſcarriages to errors in conduct, which they could neither pre- 1700 
vent nor redreſs : The Favourites, who thought of nothing but 


to continue in favour, and to be ſtill fafe and fecure in their 
credit, concurred to preſs the King to take other meaſures, and 
to turn to another ſet of men, who would be no longer his 
enemies, if they had ſome of the beſt Places ſhared among 
them : And tho' this method had been almoſt fatal, when the 
King had followed it, ſoon after his firſt Acceſſion to the Crown, 
yet there ſeemed to be leſs danger in trying it now, than was 
formerly. We were in full Peace: And it was commonly faid, 
that no body thought any more of King James, and therefore 
it was fit, for the King's Service, to encourage all his people 
to come into his intereſts, by letting them ſce how ſoon he 
could forget all that was paſt. Theſe conſiderations had fo far 
prevailed with him, that before he went out of England, he 
had engaged himſelf ſecretly to them: It is true, the Death, 
firſt of the Duke of Gloceſter, and now of the King of Spar, 
had very much changed the face of affairs, both at home and 
abroad; yet the King would not break off from his engage- 
ments. | 
Soon after his return to England, the Earl of Rochefter was 
declared Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and he had the chief di- 
rection of affairs; And, that the moſt eminent man of the 
Whigs might not oppoſe them in the new Parliament, they got 
Mr. Mowntague to be made a Baron, who took the Title of 
Halifax, which was ſunk by the death of that Marquiſs, with- 
out iſſue Male. The man, on whoſe management of the Houſe 
of Commons, this new Set depended, was Mr. Harley, the Heir 
of a Family, which had been hitherto the moſt eminent of 
the Presbyterian Party; his Education was in that way: But 
he, not being conſidered at the Revolution, as he thought he 
deſerved, had ſet himſelf to oppoſe the Court in every thing, 
and to find fault with the whole Adminiſtration z he had the 
chief hand, both in the reduction of the Army, and in the 
matter of the 1r;/þ Grants; The High Party truſted him, tho 
he ſtill kept up an intereſt among the Presbyterians ; and he 
had ſo particular a dexterity, that he made both the High 
Church Party and the Diſſenters depend upon him; ſo it was 
agreed that he ſhould be Speaker. All this while, the new 
Miniſters talked of nothing but Negotiations, and gave it 
out, that the King of France was ready to give all the ſecurity 
that could be deſired, for maintaining the Peace of Europe. 
At this time, the Emperor ſent over to England a Miniſter, to 
ſet forth his Title to the Spaniſh Monarchy, ſettled on his 
Houle 
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1700 Houſe by antient Entails, often repeated, and now devolving 
on him by an undoubted Right, ſince by the Renunciation made 
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Campaign. 


by the late Queen of France, (as was ſtipulated by the Treaty 
of the Pyrenees, and then made by her in due form) this could 
not be called in queſtion. Our new Miniſters were ſcarce civil 
to the Emperor's Envoy; and would not enter into any Con- 
ſultations with him: But the Dutch, who were about the King, 
and all the Foreign Miniſters ſpoke in another Stile; they ſaid, 
that nothing but a General Union of all the Powers in Europe, 
could hinder the conjunction of the two Monarchies: So, by 
what thoſe, who talked often with the King, gave out, it came 
to be ſoon known, that the King ſaw the neceſſity of a new 
War, but that he kept himſelf in a great reſerve, that he might 
manage his new Miniſters and their Party, and ſee if he could 
engage them to concur with him. 

But before I conclude the relation of this year, at which the 
Century ends, I muſt cloſe it with an account of the King of 
Sweden's glorious Campaign : He made all the haſte he could 
to relieve Livonia, where not only Riga was for ſome months 
beſieged by the King of Poland, but Marva was alſo attackt 
by the Czar, who hoped by taking it, to get an entrance into 


the Baltick : The Gear came in Perſon againſt it, with an Ar- 


my of one hundred thouſand men: Marva was not provided 
for a Siege: It had a ſmall Garriſon, and had very poor Ma- 
gazines, yet the Muſcovites attackt it ſo feebly, that it held out 
beyond all expectation, till the end of the year. Upon the 
King of Sweden's landing at Revel, the Saxons drew off from 
Riga, after a long Siege at a vaſt charge: This being done, 
and Riga both opened and ſupplied, that King marched next 
to Varva; The Czar, upon his March towards him, left his 
Army in ſuch a manner, as made all people conclude, he had 
no mind to hazard his Perſon ; The King marched thro' ways, 
that were thought ſo impracticable, that little care had been 
taken to ſecure them; So he ſurpriſed the Muſcovites, and broke 


into their Camp, before they apprehended he was near them ; 


he totally routed their Army, took many Priſoners, with all their 
Artillery and Baggage, and ſo made a glorious entry into Mar- 
va. This is the nobleſt Campaign that we find in any Hiſto- 
ry; in which a King about eighteen years of age, led an Army 
himſelf againſt three Kings, who had confederated againſt him, 
and was ſucceſsful in every one of his Attempts, giving great 
marks, both of perſonal courage and good conduct in them all 
and which is more extraordinary, an eminent meaſure both of 
Virtue and Piety appeared in his whole behaviour. In him, 
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the World hoped to ſee another Guſtavus Adolphus, who con- 1700 
quered, or rather poſſeſſed himſelf of Livonia, in the ſame year WI 


of his age, in which this King did now ſo gloriouſly re- 
cover it, when almoſt loſt by the Invaſion of two powerful 
Neighbours. There were great diſorders at this time in Li- 
thuania, occaſioned by the Factions there, which were ſet on 
and fomented by the King, who ſeemed to aſpire to be the 
Hereditary King of Poland. But as theſe things are at a great 
diſtance from us, ſo ſince we have no publick Miniſter in thoſe 
parts, I cannot give an account of them, nor form a true judg- 
ment thereupon. The Eighteenth Century began with a great 
Scene, that opened with it. 


The new King of Spain wrote to all the Courts of Europe, T7901 
giving notice of his Acceſſion to that Crown, only he forgot Gar ap” 


England; And it was publickly given out, that he had pro- 


miſled the pretended Prince of Yales, that in due time he ger Europe 


would take care of his intereſts : The King and the States were 
much alarmed, when they beheld the French poſſeſſed of the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, A great part of the Dutch Army lay 
ſcattered up and down in thoſe Garriſons, more particularly in 
Luxemburgh, Namur and Mons, and theſe were now made 
Priſoners of War : Neither Officers nor Soldiers could own the 
King of Spain, for their Maſters had not yet done it: At this 
time, the French preſſed the States very hard to declare them- 
ſelves: A great Party in the States were for owning him, at 
leaſt in form, till they could get their Troops again into their 
own hands, according to Capitulation : Nor were they then, in 
a condition to reſiſt the impreſſion, that might have been made 
upon them, from the Garriſons in the Spaniſh Guelder, who 
could have attack'd them before they were able to make head ; 
So the States conſented to own the King of Spain. That 
being done, their Battalions were ſent back, but they were 
ill uſed, contrary to Capitulation, and the Soldiers were tempt- 
ed to deſert their Service, yet very few could be prevailed on 
to do it. 


was now in. 


As ſoon as our Parliament was opened, it appeared that the , party for 
French had a great Party in it; It is certain, great Sums came Ege in 
over this Winter from France, the Packet-boat came ſeldom ment. 


without 10000 Louis d Ors, it brought often more; The Na- 
tion was filled with them, and in ſix months time, a Million of 
Guingps were coined out of them; The Merchants indeed ſaid, 
that the ballance of Trade was then ſo much turned to our fide, 
that, whereas we were wont to carry over a Million of our 
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at leaſt halt that Sum ſent over to ballance the Trade: 


Partiality in 


judging 
lections. 


brought in of buying 
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ie, we then ſent no money to France; and had 
yet this 
did not account for that vaſt flood of French Gold, that was 
viſible amongſt us: And, upon the French Ambaſſador's going 
away, a very ſenſible alteration was found in the Bills of Ex- 
change; So it was concluded, that great remittances were 
made to him, and that theſe were diſtributed among thoſe, who 
reſolved to merit a ſhare in that Wealth, which came over now 
fo copiouſly, beyond the example of former times. The King, 
in his Speech to the Parliament, in the moſt effectual manner 
poſſible, recommended the ſettling the Succeſſion of the Crown, 
in the Proteſtant Line; and with relation to Foreign affairs, he 
laid them before the Two Houſes, that they might offer him 
ſuch Advices, as the State of the Nation and her Alliances re- 
quired : but he did not ſo much as intimate to them his own 
thoughts concerning them. A defign was laid, in the Houſe 
of Commons, to open the Seſſion with an Addreſs to the King, 
that he would own the King of Spain; The matter was ſo far 
concerted, that they had agreed on the words of the Vote, and 
ſeemed not to doubt of the concurrence of the Houſe ; but Mr. 
Monkton oppoſed it with great heat, and among other things 
faid, if that Vote was carried, he ſhould expect that the next 
Vote to be put, would be for owning the pretended Prince of 


Wales: Upon this occaſion it appeared, how much popular 


Aſſemblies are apt to be turned, by a thing boldly faid, tho the 


conſequence is ever ſo remote; ſince the connection of theſe two 
points lay at ſome diſtance, yet the iſſue of the Debate was quite 
contrary to that which was deſigned : It ended in an Addreſs 
to the King, to enter into new Alliances with the States, for 
our mutual Defence, and for preſerving the Liberty and Peace of 
Europe; Theſe laſt words were not carried, without much dif- 
ficulty : They were conſidered, as they were indeed, an inſinu- 
ation towards a War. 


Upon the view of the Houſe, it appeared very evidently, that 


* the Tories were a great Majority; yet they, to make the mat- 


ter ſure, reſolved to clear the Houſe of a great many, that 
were engaged in another intereſt : Reports were brought to 
them of Elections, that had been ſcandalouſly purchaſed, by 
ſome who were concerned in the new Eaſt-India Company; 
inſtead of Drinking and Entertainments, by which Elections 
were formerly managed, now a moſt ſcandalous practice was 
Votes, with ſo little decency, that the 
Electors engaged themſelves by Subſcription, to chuſe a blank 
perſon, before they were truſted with the name cf their Candi- 

date. 
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date. The old Eaft-India Company had driven a courſe of 1701 


Corruption within doors with ſo little ſhame, that the new 


Company intended to follow their example, but with this dif- 
ference, that, whereas the former had bought the perſons who 
were elected, they reſolved to buy Elections. Sir Edward Sei- 
Mor, who had dealt in this Corruption his whole lite-time, and 
whom the old Company was faid to have bought before, at a 
very high price, brought before the Houſe of Commons: the 
diſcovery of ſome of the practices of the New Company: The 
examining into theſe took up many days; In concluſion, the 
matter was ſo well proved, that ſeveral Elections were declared 
void: and ſome of the perſons ſo choſen, were for ſome time 
kept in priſon ; after that they were expelled the Houſe. In 
theſe proceedings, great partiality appeared ; for when in ſome 
caſes, Corruption was proved clearly, againſt ſome of the Tory 
Party, and but doubtfully againſt ſome of the contrary fide, 
that, which was voted Corruption in the latter, was called the 
giving Alms in thoſe of the former fort. Thus for ſome weeks, 
the Houſe ſeemed to have forgot all the Concerns of Europe, 
and was wholly imployed in the weakening of one fide, and in 
fortifying the other; To make ſome ſhew of zeal for the 
Publick ſafety, they voted thirty thouſand Men for the Fleet; 


But they would allow no Marines, tho' they were told, that a 


Fleet without theſe was only a good ſecurity for our own De- 
fence, but could have no influence on the Affairs of Europe, ei- 
ther to frighten or to encourage thoſe abroad : Such a Fleet as 
it could not offend, fo it was much too ftrong, if it was intend- 
ed only for a defence, and it looked like a needleſs waſting 
the Treaſure of the Nation, to imploy ſo much of it to ſo little 
purpoſe, and only to make a ſhew. 

Party matters, a deſign was laid in the Houſe of Lords, to at- 
tack the Partition Treaty and ſome of thoſe, who were con- 
cerned in it; They 
he would order all the Treaties made, fince the Peace of Ry/- 
wick, to be laid before them. This was complied with fo ſlowly, 
that they were not brought to the Houſe till the 267% of Fe- 
bruary, and no notice was taken of them, till the 10zh of 
March ; It ſoon appeared that this was done by a French di- 
rection. The Court of France (perceiving that the Dutch were 
alarmed at their neighbourhood; and were encreaſing their 
force, both by Sea and Land, and were calling upon their Al- 
lies to furniſh their Quota's, which they were bound by Trea- 
ties to ſend to their defence) enter d upon a Negotiation with 
them 


hile the Houſe of Commons was going on, minding only The Parti- 


in the Houſe 


begun with an Addreſs to the King, that © 
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1701 them at the Hague, to try what would lay theſe fears. Upon 
this, in the beginning of March, the States, in conjunction 
with Mr. Stanhope, the Engliſh Envoy at the Hague, gave in 
Memorials, in which they infifted on the violation of the Par- 

tition Treaty, and particularly on the French poſſeſſing them- 

ſelves of the Spaniſh Metherlands: They alſo deſired, that the 
Emperor might have juſt ſatisfaction in his pretenſions, and that 

in the mean while, Luxemburgh, Namur, Mons, and Aeth, 

might be put in their hands; and Offend and Newport into the 

hands of the Engliſh, and both they and the Duzch might have 

a free Trade, as before, to all the Spaniſh Dominions. The 

French ſeeing theſe demands run ſo high, and being reſolved to 

ofter no other ſecurity for the Peace of Europe, but the renew- 

ing the Treaty of Ryſwick, ſet all their Engines at work in 
England, to involve us into ſuch contentions at home, as ſhould 

both diſable us, from taking any care of Foreign affairs, and 

make the reſt of Europe conclude, that nothing conſiderable 

was to be expected from England. Aſſoon as the news of 

thoſe Memorials could come to England, the Marquiſs of Mor- 

-anby and the reſt of the Tories, took up the Debate concerning 

the Partition Treaty : This they managed with great dexterity, 

while the matter was as much neglected by the King, who 

went that day to Hampton- Court, where he ftay'd ſome time; 

by this means, no directions were given, and we were involved 

in great difficulties, before the Court was aware of it : The 

King either could not prevail with his new Miniſters to excuſe 

the Treaty, if they would not juſtify it; or he neglected them 

ſo far, as not to ſpeak to them at all about it. Thoſe, who 
attack'd it, ſaid, they meant nothing in that but to offer the 

King Advices for the future, to prevent ſuch errors as had been 
committed in. that Treaty, both as to matter and form. They 

blamed the giving ſuch Territories to the Crown of France, 

and the forſaking the Emperor ; They alſo complained of the 
ſecrecy, in which the Treaty was carried on, it not being com- 
municated to the Engliſh Council or Miniſtry, but privately 
tranſacted by the Earls of Portland and Jerſey: They allo blam- 

1 ed the putting the Great Seal, firſt to blank Powers, and then 
1 to the Treaty itſelf, which the King's new Miniſters ſaid, was 
os unjuſt in the contrivance, and ridiculous in the execution. To 
all this, it was anſwered, that there not being a Force ready 
and ſufficient to hinder the French from poſſeſſing themſelves 
of the Spaniſh Monarchy, which they were prepared for, the 
Emperor had deſired the King to enter into a Treaty of Par- 
tition, and had conſented to every Article of it, except that 


which 
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which related to the Dutchy of Milan; But the King, not think- 1701 
ing that worth the engaging in a new War, had obtain'd an ex- A 
change of it for the Dutchy of Lorrain : The Emperar did not 

agree to this, yet he preſſed the King not to break off the 
Treaty, but to get the beſt terms he could for him, and above 

all things, he recommended ſecrecy, that fo he might not loſe 

his intereſt in Spain, by ſeeming to conſent to this Partition: 

It is certain, that by our Conſtitution, all Foreign Negotiations 

were truſted entirely to the Crown ; that the King was under 

no obligation by Law, to communicate ſuch ſecrets to his Coun- 

cil, or to hear, much leſs was he obliged to follow their Ad- 

vices : In particular it was faid, that the Keeper of the Great 

Seal had no ſort of authority, to deny the putting it, either to 
Powers for a Treaty, or to any Treaty which the King ſhould 

agree to: The Law gives no direction in ſich matters, and he 

could not refuſe to put the Great Seal to any thing, for which 

he had an Order from the King, unleſs the matter was contrary 

to Law, which had made no proviſion in this caſe : They in- 

ſiſted moſt on the other fide, upon the concluding a Treaty of 

this importance, without communicating it firſt to the Privy 
Council ; ſo the firſt day of the Debate ended with this. 

The Earl of Portland apprehending that this might fall too hea- 4 Lord 
vy on him, got the King's leave to communicate the whole matter adviſed | 
next day tothe Houſe; So he told them, that he had not concluded kd it 
the 'Treaty alone, but had, by the King's Order, acquainted fix of 
his chief Miniſters with it, who were the Earls of Pembroke and 
Marlborough, the Viſcount Lon/dale, the Lords Somers and Hali- 

fax, and Secretary Vernon; Upon which thoſe Lords, being likewiſe 
freed by the King from the Oath of Secrecy, told the Houſe, that 
the Earl of Jerſey, having in the King's Name called them together, 
the Treaty was read to them, and that they excepted to ſeve- 
ral things in it, but they were told, that the King had carried 
the matter as far as was poſſible, and that he could obtain no 
better terms : So when they were told, that no alterations could 
be made, but that every thing was ſettled, they gave over in- 
fiſting on particulars ; they only adviſed, that the King might 
not engage himſelf in any thing, that would bring on a new 
War, fince the Nation had been ſo uneaſy under the laſt. This 
was carried to the King, and a few days after that, he told 
ſome of them, that he was made acquainted with their exce 

tions, but how reaſonable ſoever they were, he had driven the 
matter as far as he could; The Earl of Pembroke ſaid to the 
Houſe of Lords, he had offered the King thoſe Advices, that he 
thought were moſt for his ſervice, and for the good of the 
Vol. II. X * Nation; 
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1701 Nation; but that he did not think himſelf bound to give an 
account of that, to any other perſons; He was not the man 


An Addreſs 


ſtruck at, ſo there was nothing ſaid, either againſt him, or the 
Earls of Marlborough or Jerſey : Upon this, the Debate went 
on; Some ſaid, this was a mockery, to ask advice, when there was 
no room for it : It was anſwered, the King had asked the ad- 
vice of his Privy Council, and they had given it; but that, ſuch 
was the Regal Prerogative, that it was ſtill free to him to follow 
it or not, as he ſaw cauſe. | 

In concluſion, the Houſe of Lords reſolved to ſet out this 


to the King whole matter, in an Addreſs to the King, complaining both of 


about it. 


Memorials 
int from 
the States, 


the Partition Treaty, and of the method in which it had been 
carried on; The Lord Wharton moved an addition to the Ad- 
dreſs, that, whereas the French King had broke that Treaty, 
they ſhould adviſe the King to treat no more with him, or rely 
on his word without further ſecurity : This was much oppoſed, 
by all thoſe who were againſt the engaging in a new War; 
They faid, all Motions of that kind ought to come from the 
Houſe of Commons, who only could ſupport ſuch an Advice, 
that did upon the matter engage us into a new War; nor 
would they lay any blame on the breaking of a Treaty, which 
they were reſolved to condemn : They alſo excepted to the 


words further ſecurity as ambiguous; yet the Majority of the 


Houſe agreed to it; for there was ſuch treachery in the French 
Negotiations, that they could not be relied on, without a good 
Guarantee, and the Pledge of ſome ſtrong places. It now plain- 
ly appeared, that the deſign was, to ſet on the Houſe of Com- 
mons, to impeach ſome of the Lords, who had been concern- 
ed in the Partition Treaty, for it was moved to ſend the Ad- 
dreſs to the Houſe of Commons, for their concurrence ; but 
that was not carried. The King ſeemed to bear all this with 
his uſual coldneſs: and the new Miniſters continued ſtill in his 
confidence, but he laid the matter much to heart; Now he 
ſaw the error he had fallen into, by the change he had made 
in the Miniftry: It was plain they reſolved to govern him 
in every thing, and not to be governed by him in any one 
thing. | ' 

As ſoon as this was over, the Earl of Fer/ey did, by the King's 
Order, bring to the Houſe of Lords the Memorials that had 
been given in at the Hague, and then, by comparing Dates, it 
was eaſy to conjecture, why the Partition Treaty had been let 
lie ſo long on the Table, and it ſeemed as if it was taken up 
at laſt, only to blaſt this Negotiation ; A French management 
appearing very plainly in the whole ſteps, that had been made. 


The 


of King WILLIAM III. 


The Houſe of Commons began, at the fame time, not only to 1701 
complain of the Partition Treaty, but likewiſe of the demand = 


of Oftend and Newport, nor would they ſhew any concern for 
the Emperor's pretenſions: The Dutch demanded the execu- 
tion of the Treaty, that King Charles had made with them, 
in the year 1677, by which England was bound to aſſiſt them 
with ten thouſand Men and twenty Ships of War, if they 
were attack'd ; Some endeavoured, all that was poſſible, to put 
this off for the preſent, pretending that they were not yet at- 
tack d: Others moved, that the pay of ten thouſand Men 
might be given to them, with the twenty Ships, as a full equi- 
valent to the Treaty; yet they not liking this, it was in con- 
cluſion agreed to ſend the ten thouſand Men: five thouſand of 
theſe were to be drawn out of the Army in Ireland, and five 
thouſand of them were to be new levied ; but they took care, 
that Ireland ſhould not be provided with any new Forces in 
their ſtead, ſo jealous were they of truſting the King with an 
Army. The repreſentation ſent over by the States, ſetting forth 
the danger they were in, and defiring the aſſiſtance of Eng- 
land, was penned with great ſpirit, and in a very moving ftrain 
The Houſe of Lords did, upon a Debate on that ſubject, make 
an Addreſs to the King, to enter into Leagues Offenſive and 
Defenſive, with the Emperor and other Princes and States, 
who were intereſted againſt the conjunction of the French and 
Spaniſh Monarchies ; But the Houſe of Commons could not, 
upon this occaſion, be carried further, than to adviſe the King 
to enter into ſuch Alliances, as ſhould be neceſſary, for our 
common ſecurity, and for the Peace of Europe. This coldneſs 
and uncertainty in our Councils, gave the French great advan- 
tages in their Negotiations, both in Germany and in Portugal ; 
They tried the Courts of Italy, but without ſucceſs ; only the 
Duke of Mantua conſented, that they ſhould make a ſhew, 
as if they had ſurprized him, and fo force him to put Mantua 
in their hands: The Pope and the Yenetians would not declare 
themſelves ; the Pope favoured the French, as the Venetians did 
the Emperor; who began the War with a pretenſion on the 
Dutchy of Milan, as a Fief of the Empire that devolved on 
him; and he was making Magazines, both in Tirol and at 
Trent : The French ſeemed to deſpiſe all he could do, and did 
not apprehend, that it was poſlible for him to march an Army 
into Italy; Both the King and the States preſſed him to make 
that attempt; The Elector of Bavaria, and ſome of the Circles, 
had agreed to a Neutrality this year ; So there was no hope ot 
doing much upon the Rhine, and the French were making the 
Italians 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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1701 Ttalions feel, what inſolent Maſters they were like to prove; 

so a general uneaſineſs among them, determined the Emperor 

to ſend an Army into Italy, under the Command of Prince E- 

gene: England was all this while very unwilling to engage, yet 

tor fear we ſhould at laſt have ſeen our intereſt ſo clearly, tha t 

we muſt have fallen into it, thoſe who were practiſed on to 

embroil us, ſo that we might not be in a condition to mind 

Foreign Affairs, ſet on foot a deſign to impeach the former 
Miniſtry, 

A defg to The handle, that brought this about, was given by the Earl 

ebscc hie of Portland; When he was excuſing his own part in the Par- 

niſtry. tition Treaty, he ſaid, that having withdrawn himſelf from 

buſineſs, and being at his Country Houſe in Holland, the King 

ſent to him, defiring him to enter upon that Negotiation ; up- 

on that, he wrote to Secretary Vernon, to ask his advice and 

the advice of his other Friends, whether it was fit for him to 

meddle in that matter, ſince his being by Birth a Foreigner, 

ſeemed a juſt excuſe for not engaging in a thing of ſuch conſe- 

quence ; To this Secretary Vernon anſwered, that all his friends 

thought he was a very proper perſon, to be imployed in that 

Treaty, ſince he had known the progreſs of all thoſe Treaties, 

and the perſons, who were imployed on that occaſion ; and he 

named the Lord Somers among thoſe, who had adviſed this. 

The Earl of Portland had miſtaken this circumſtance, which 

did not belong to the laſt Partition Treaty, but to that of the 

year before, in favour of the Prince Electoral of Bavaria. The 

Houſe of Commons, hearing of this, required Secretary Vernon 

to lay before them that Letter, with his anſwer to it ; for the 

Earl of Portland ſaid, that he had left all Papers, relating to 

that matter, in Holland. Vernon ſaid, he had received no ſuch 

Letter in the year 1699; So that led them to enquire farther, 

and they required him, to lay before them all the Letters he had, 

relating to both Treaties: He ſaid, thoſe were the King's Se- 

crets, writ in confidence, by the perſons he imployed ; But in 

ſuch a caſe, a Houſe of Commons will not be put off: a deni- 

al rather raiſes in them more carneſtneſs, in following their 

point ; It was faid, the King had diſpenſed with the Oath of 

Secrecy, when, he ordered all matters to be laid before them, 

and they would admit of no excuſe. Vernon upon this went to 

the King, and told him, fince theſe were his Secrets, he was 

ready to expoſe himſelf to the indignation of the Houſe, and 

to retule to ſhew his Letters: But the King ſaid, his refuſing to 

do it would not only raiſe a ſtorm againſt himſelf, from which 

the King could not protect him, but it would occaſion an Ad- 
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dreſs to the King, to order him to lay every thing before the 1701 
Houſe, which, in the ſtate that things were in then, he could && v9 
not deny: Vernon, upon theſe Orders given him, at two dif- 
ferent times, carried all the Letters, and laid them before the 
Houſe of Commons; It appeared by theſe, that he had com- 
municated the Treaty to the King's Miniſters, who were in 
Town, about the end of Auguſt 1698; That Lord Somers be- 
ing then at Tunbridge, he went to him ; and that he had com- 
municated the Project, both to the Earl of Orford and the 
Lord Halifax; Several objections were made by them to many 
arts of the Treaty, which were mentioned in Vernon Letters; 
but, if better terms could not be had, they thought it was better 
to conclude the Treaty, than to leave the Spaniſh Monarchy, to 
be over-run by France, or to involve Europe in a new War; 
Lord Somers had alſo put the Seals to Blank Powers, for con- 
cluding this Treaty. When all this was read, thole, who were 
ſet on to blow up the flame, moved the Houſe to impeach 
ſome of the Miniſters, who had been concerned in this tranſac- 
tion; yet in this they proceded, with ſo viſible a partiality, 
that tho' the Earl of Jerſey had ſigned the Treaty, had been 
Plenipotentiary at Ryſwick, Ambaſſador in France, and Secreta- 
ry of State, while the Partition Treaty was negotiating; yet he, 
having joined himſelf to the new Miniſtry, was not queſtioned 
about it: The Party ſaid, he had been too eaſily drawn into it, 
but that he was not in the Secret, and had no ſhare in the 
Councils, that projected it. | 
On the firſt of April; the Houſe of Commons brought up a They gte, 
general Impeachment of the Earl of Portland, for high Crimes 
and Miſdemeanors ; but the chief deſign was againſt the Earl 
of Orford, and the Lords Somers and Halifax. Their Ene- 
mies tried again what uſe could be made of Kid's buſineſs, for 
he was taken in our Northern Plantations in America, and 
brought over: He was examined by the Houſe, but either he 
could not lay a probable ſtory together, or ſome remnants of 
honeſty, raiſed in him by the near proſpect of death, reſtrained 
him; he accuſed no perſon of having adviſed or encouraged 
his turning Pirate; He had never talked alone with any of thc 
Lords, and never at all with Lord Somers: He laid, he had 
no Orders from them, but to purſue his Voyage againſt the 
Pirates in Madagaſcar ; All endeavours were uled to perſuade 
him to accuſe the Lords; he was aſſured that it he did it, he 
ſhould be preſerved; and if he did it not, he ſhould certainly 
die for his Piracy ; yet this could not prevail on him to charge 
them: So he, with ſome of his Crew, were hanged, there ap- 
Vor. II. Yyy | pearing 
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1701 pearing not ſo much as a colour to faſten any imputation on 
thoſe Lords; yet their Enemies tried, what uſe could be made of 
the Grant of all that Kid might recover from the Pirates, which 

ſome bold and ignorant Lawyers affirmed to be againſt Law. 
So this matter was for the fourth time debated in the Houſe of 
Commons, and the behaviour of thoſe Peers in it appeared 

to be ſo innocent, ſo legal and in truth ſo meritorious, that 

it was again let fall. The inſiſting ſo much on it, ſerved to 
convince all people, that the enemies of theſe Lords wanted not 
inclinations, but only matter to charge them, ſince they made 
ſo much uſe of this; But ſo partial was a great part of the 

Houſe, that the dropping this was carried only by a ſmall 

Majority: When one deſign failed, another was ſet up. 

. pretended, that by Secretary Yernon's Letters it was 
the Houle clearly proved, that the Lord Somers had conſented to the Par- 
of Com- tition Treaty; So a Debate coming on concerning that, Lord 
Somers deſired that he might be admitted, to give an account 

of his ſhare in it, to the Houſe of Commons; Some oppoſi- 

tion was made to this, but it had been always granted, ſo it 

could not be denied him; He had obtained tlie King's leave, to 

tell every thing; So that when he appeared before the Houſe, 

he told them, the King had writ to him, that the ſtate of the 

King of Spain's health was deſperate, and that he ſaw no way 

to prevent a new War, but to accept of the propoſition, the 
French made for a Partition: The King ſent him the Scheme of 

this, and ordered him to communicate it to ſome others, and to 

give him both his own opinion and theirs concerning it, and to 

ſend him over Powers for a Treaty, but in the ſecreteſt manner 

that was poſſible: Yet the King added, that, if he and his 
other Miniſters thought that a Treaty ought not to be made 

upon ſuch a Project, then the whole matter muſt be let fall, 

for he could not bring the French to better terms. Lord So- 

mers upon this ſaid, that he thought it was the taking too 

much upon himſelf, if he ſhould have put a ſtop to a Treaty 

of ſuch conſequence ; If the King of Spain had died, before 

it was finiſhed, and the blame had been caſt on him, for not 

ſending the neceſſary Powers, becauſe he was not ordered to 
do it, by a Warrant in full form, he could not have juſtified 
that, ſince the King's Letter was really a Warrant, and there- 
fore he thought he was bound to ſend the Powers that were 
called for, which he had done. But at the ſame time, he 
| wrote his own opinion very fully to the King, objecting to 
p many particulars, if there was room for it, and propoſing ſe- 
veral things, which, as he thought, were for the good and in- 
tereſt 
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tereſt of England. Soon after the Powers were ſent over by 1701 
him, the Treaty was concluded, to which he put the Great vv 


Seal, as he thought he was bound to do: In this, as he was a 
Privy Councellor, he had offered the King his beſt advice, and 
as he was Chancellor, he had executed his Office according to 
his duty. As for putting the Seal to the Powers, he had done 
it upon the King's Letter, which was a real Warrant, tho' not 
a formal one: he had indeed defired, that a Warrant in due 
form might be ſent him for his own ſecurity ; but he did not 
think it became him, to endanger the Publick, only for want of 
a point of Form, in ſo critical a time, where great diſpatch was 
requiſite, He ſpoke ſo fully and ſo clearly, that, upon his with- 
drawing, it was believed, if the Queſtion had been quickly put, 
the whole matter had been foon at an end, and that the pro- 
ſecution would have been let fall: But his enemies drew out 
the Debate to ſuch a length, that the impreſſion, which his 
Speech had made, was much worn out ; and the Houſe fitting 
till it was paſt midnight, they at laſt carried it by a Majority 
of ſeven or eight to impeach him and the Earl of Orford and 
the Lord Halifax, of high Crimes and Miſdemeanors : The 
general Impeachment was brought up the next day to the Lords 
Bar 


The Commons were very ſenſible, that thoſe Impeachments Contrery 


muſt come to nothing, and that they had not a Majority in 


of the Two 


the Houſe of Lords, to judge in them, as they ſhould direct; Houſcs. 


So they reſolved on a ſhorter way, to fix a ſevere cenſure on the 
Lords, whom they had thus impeached ; They voted an Addreſs 
to the King, for excluding them from his Preſence and Coun- 
cils for ever ; This had never gone along with an Impeachment 
before; The Houſe of Commons had indeed begun ſuch a 
practice in King Charles the Second's time: When they diſliked 
a Miniſter, but had not matter to ground an Impeachment on, 
they had taken this method, of making an Addreſs againſt 
him, but it was a new attempt, to come with an Addreſs af- 
ter an Impeachment: This was puniſhing before Trial, con- 
trary to an indiſpenſible Rule of Juſtice, of not judging before 
the Parties were heard: The Lords ſaw, that this made their 
Judicature ridiculous, when, in the firſt inſtance of an Accuſa- 
tion, application was made to the King for a Cenſure, and a 
very ſevere one; fince few Miſdemeanors could deſerve a har- 
der Sentence. Upon theſe grounds, the Lords prevented the 
Commons, and ſent ſome of their Body to the King, with an 
Addreſs, praying him, that he would not proceed to any Gen- 
ſure of theſe Lords, till they had undergone their Trial. The 

King 
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King received theſe Addrefles, ſo contrary to one another, from 


both Houſes, but made no anſwer to either of them; unleſs the 


The King 
owned the 
King of 
Spadin. 


letting the names of theſe Lords continue ſtill in the Council 
Books, might be taken as a refuſing to grant what the Com- 


mons had deſired. They renewed their Addreſs, but had no 
direct anſwer from the King; This, tho' a piece of common 


juſtice, was complained of, and it was faid, that theſe Lords 


had ftill great credit with the King; The Commons had, for 
forms ſake, ordered a Committee to prepare Articles of Im- 
peachment, but they intended to let the matter ſleep ; think- 
ing that, what they had already done had ſo marked thoſe 
Lords, that the King could not imploy them any more ; for 
that was the main thing they drove at. 

While this was in agitation, a Letter came to the King from 
the King of Spain, giving notice of his Acceſſion to that Crown; 
It was dated, the day after he entred into Spain, but the Date 
and the Letter were viſibly writ at different times; The Ki 
ordered the Letter to be read in the Cabinet Council; there 
was ſome ſhort Debate concerning it, but 1t was never brought 
into any further deliberation there. The Earl of Rocheſter ſaw 
the King ſeemed diſtruſtful of him, and reſerved to him in 
that matter, and was highly offended at it: He and the reſt of 
the new Miniſtry preſſed the King, to own the King of Spain, 
and to anſwer his Letter; and fince the Dutch had done it, 
it ſeemed reaſonable that the King ſhould likewiſe do it; They 
prevailed at laſt, but with much difficulty; The thing was 
kept ſecret, and was not communicated to the Privy Council, 
or to the 'I'wo Houſes, nor did the King ſpeak of it to any of 
the Foreign Miniſters ; The Paris Gazette gave the World the 
firſt notice of it. This being carried in ſuch a manner, ſeem- 
ed the more ſtrange, becauſe his Miniſtry had ſo lately con- 
demned a former One, for not communicating the Partition 
Treaty to the Council, before it was concluded ; and yet had, 
in a matter of great conſequence, ſo ſoon forgot the Cenſures, 
they had thrown out ſo liberally, upon the ſecrecy with which 
that matter had been tranſacted. While things were movin 
in ſuch a flow and uncertain pace in England, the Dutch had 
iaily new allarms brought them of the Forces, that the French 
were pouring into their Neighbourhood ; into the Spaniſh Guel- 
der on the one hand, and into Antwerp on the other; So that 
they were apprehenſive of à deſign, both upon Mimeguen and 
Bergen opmaum: They took the beſt care they could to ſecure 
their Frontier : The Negotiations went on ſlowly at the Hague; 
The French rejected all their demands, and offered nothing but 

2 to 
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to renew the Peace of Ryſwick ; This the Dutch laid again be- 17 os 
fore the King, in a very awakening ſtrain ; and he ſent all to 
the Houſe of Commons, but they could not be brought to de- 
clare, that the Offers made by the French were not ſufficient. 
D' Avaux, ſeeing this coldneſs in our Counſels, refuſed to treat 
any more with the Dutch, in conjunction with the Envoy of 
England, and ſaid, his Powers directed him only to them; 
This put a full top to all further Treaty; for the States ſaid, 
they were engaged in ſuch a cloſe conjunction with England, 
that they could not enter on a ſeparate Treaty. In the mean 
while they armed powerfully ; and our Fleet, in conjunction 
with theirs, were Maſters of the Sea ; but for want of Marines, 
they were in no condition to make any impreſſion on the Ene- 
my. The Emperor went on, with his preparation for a Cam- 
paign in Tzaly; The French ſent an Army into the Milancge, 
that they reckoned would be much ſuperior to any Force the 
Emperor could fend thither ; The Duke of Savoy was engaged 
in the intereſt of France, by King Philip's marrying his Second 
Daughter: The Pope {till refuſed to give the Inveſtiture of Ma- 
ples, or to accept the Annual preſent ; for he would not quite 
break with the Emperor. 

The French practices were every where the more prevalent, ,,......_ 
becauſe they gave out that England would not engage in a tions inſev+- 
War, and the face of our Affairs looked but dark at home; The Pee 
Emperor's Miniſters had an uneaſy time among us; the King 
encouraged them, but the new Miniſters were ſcarce civil to 
them, and ſtudied to put them quite out of hope ; The King of 
Denmark entered into a Treaty with the Emperor and the 
States; Great pains were taken to mediate a Peace between 
Sweden and Poland; The Court of France, as well as that of 
Vienna, tried it ; both fides hoping that Sweden, it not Poland, 
might enter into their intereſts : The French reckoned that Den- 
mark and Sweden could never be on the ſame ſide; So, when 
they found they could not gain Denmark, they tried a Media- 
tion, hoping to get Sweden into an Alliance with them, but all 
attempts for a Mediation proved unſucceſsful. The Diet of 
Poland was put off, and their King being delivered from them, 
reſolved to carry on the War; The Spaniards, and the Sub- 
jects of their other Dominions, began to feel the Inſolence of 
the French very ſenſibly; but nothing was more uneaſy to 
them, than the new regulations, they were endeavouring to 
bring in, to leſſen the expence of the Court of Spain: So they 
ſeemed well diſpoſed to entertain a new Pretender. 
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While all theſe things were in a ferment all Europe over 
The declaring a Proteſtant Succeſſor, after the Princeſs and 
An Act de- ſuch Iſſue as ſhe might have, ſeemed to be forgot by our Par- 


claring a 
Proteſtant 
Succeſſion. 


liament, tho' the King had begun his Speech with it. The 
new Miniſters {poke of it with much zeal; from this their 
friends made inferences in their favour, that certainly men, in 
the intereſts of France, would not promote a deſign fo de- 
ſtructive of all they drove at: This was ſo little of a piece, with 
the reſt of their conduct, that thoſe, who were ſtill jealous of 
their ſincerity, looked on it as a blind, to cover their ill deſigns, 
and to gain them ſome credit; for they could not but ſee, that, 
if France was once poſſeſſed of the Power and Wealth of 
Spain, our Laws, and every thing that we could do to ſupport 
them, would prove but feeble defences. The manner, in which 
this motion of the Succeſſion was managed, did not carry in 
it great marks of fincerity ; It was often put oft from one day 
to another, and it gave place to the moſt trifling matters; at 
laſt, when a day was ſolemnly ſet for it, and all people expect- 
ed, that it ſhould paſs without any dithculty, Harley moved, 
that ſome things previous to that might be firſt conſidered. He 
obſerved, that the haſte the Nation was in, when the preſent Go- 
vernment was ſettled, had made us go too faſt, and over- 
look many ſecurities, which might have prevented much 
miſchief, and therefore he hoped they would not now fall 
into the ſame error: Nothing preſſed them at preſent, ſo he 
moved they would ſettle ſome Conditions of Government, as 
Preliminaries, before they ſhould proceed to the Nomination of 
the Perſon ; that ſo we might fix every thing that was want- 


ing, to make our ſecurity compleat. This was popular, and 


took with many, and it had ſo fair an appearance, that indeed 
none could oppoſe it; Some weeks were ſpent upon it; Suſpi- 
cious people thought, this was done on deſign to blaſt the 
Motion, and to offer ſuch extravagant Limitations, as ſhould 
quite change the Form of our Government, and render the Crown 
titular and precarious : The King was alarmed at it, for almoſt 
every particular, that was propoſed, implied a reflection on 
him and his Adminiſtration, chiefly that of not imploying 
Strangers, and not going too often out of the Kingdom ; It 
was propoſed, that every thing ſhould be done with the advice 
of the Privy Council, and every Privy Counſellor was to ſign 
his advice; All men, who had Places or Penſions, were made 
incapable of ſitting in the Houſe of Commons ; As all this was 
unacceptable to the King, ſo many, who had an ill opinion of 
the deſign of thoſe, who were now at the Helm, began to 
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conclude, that the delays were affected, and that theſe Limita- 1701 
tions were deſigned, to raiſe diſputes between the Two Houſes, V9 


by which the Bill might be loſt. When ſome time had been 
foent in thoſe Preliminaries, it came to the nomination of the 
Perſon ; Sir John Bowles, who was then diſordered in his Senſes, 


and ſoon after quite loſt them, was ſet on by the Party, to be 


the firſt that ſhould name the Electoreſs Dowager of Brunſwick, 
which ſeemed done to make it leſs ſerious, when moved b 

ſuch a perſon: He was, by the Forms of the Houſe, put in the 
Chair of the Committee, to whom the Bill was committed : 

The thing was ſtill put off for many weeks; At every time 
that it was called for, the motion was entertained with cold- 
neſs, which ſerved to heighten the jealouſy; The Committee 
once or twice ſate upon it, but all the Members ran out of 
the Houſe, with ſo much indecency, that the Contrivers ſeem- 
ed aſhamed of this management: There were ſeldom fifty or 
ſixty at the Committee; yet in concluſion, it paſt and was ſent 
up to the Lords; where we expected great oppoſition would 
be made to it: Some imagined, the Act was only an artifice, 
deſigned to gain credit to thoſe, who at this time were ſo ill thought 
of over the Nation, that they wanted ſome colourable thing, 
to excuſe their other proceedings : Many of the Lords ablented 
themſelves on deſign; Some little oppoſition was made by the 
Marquiſs of Nor manby; And four Lords, the Earls of Hun- 
tington and Plymouth and the Lords Guilford and Tefferies, 
proteſted againſt it. Thoſe, who wiſht well to the Act, were 
glad to have it paſſed any way, and ſo would not examine the 
Limitations that were in it ; They thought it of great impor- 
| tance to carry the Act, and that, at another time, thoſe Li- 
mitations might be better conſidered: So the Act paſſed, and 
the King ſent it over by the Earl of Macclesfield to the Elec- 
toreſs, together with the Garter to the Elector. We reckoned 
it a great point carried, that we had now a Law on our ide, 


for a Proteſtant Succeſſor; for we plainly ſaw, a great Party 


formed againſt it, in favour of the pretended Prince of 7/ ales. 
He was now paſt thirteen, bred up with. a hatred both of our 
Religion and our Conſtitution, in an admiration of the French 
Government; and yet many who called themſelves Proteſtants, 
ſeemed fad of luch a Succeſſor; a degree of infatuation that 


might juſtly amaze all who obſerved it, and ſaw the fury with 
which it was promoted. 


Another very good Act paſt this e concerning the Pri- An Act ex 


vilege of Parliament; Peers had, by Law or Cuſtom, a Privi- 
lege for themſelves and their Servants, during the Seſſion, and 


at. 
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1707 at leaſt twenty days before and after; of late they have rec- 
YI koned forty days before and after, in which neither they nor 
their Servants could be ſued in any Court, unleſs for Treaſon, 

Felony, or breach of the Peace : The Houſe of Commons had 

ö alſo poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſame Privilege; but with this 
difference, that the Lords pretended theirs was a right, not ſub- 
ject to the Order of the Houſe of Lords; whereas the Com- 
mons held, that their Privilege was ſubject to the Authority of 
their Houſe : Of late years, Seſſions were long and continued by 
intermediate Prorogations, ſo that the whole year round was a 
time of Privilege ; This made a great obſtruction in the courſe 
of juſtice, and none, who were ſo protected, could be ſued 
for Debt; The abuſe was carried further, by the Protections 
which ſome Lords gave, or rather fold to perſons, who were 
no way concerned in their affairs; but when they needed this 
ſhelter, they had a pretended office given them, that was a bar 
to all Arreſts: After many fruitleſs attempts to regulate theſe 
abuſes, a Bill was brought into the Houſe of Commons, that 
took away all Privilege againſt Legal Proſecutions, in interme- 
diate Prorogations, and did fo regulate it, during the fitting 
| of Parliament, that an effectual remedy was provided for a 
1 | grievance, that had been long and much complained of : Theſe 
4 were the only popular things, that were done by this Parlia- 
4 ment, the reſt of their proceedings ſhewed both the madneſs 
1 and fury of Parties, 
vroceedings The Impeachments lay long neglected in the Houſe of Com- 
* mons, and probably they would have been let ſleep, if the Lords 
ments Concerned had not moved for a Trial; On their motion, Meſ- 
ſages were ſent to the Commons to quicken their Proceedings; 
. At laſt, Articles were framed and brought up, firſt againſt the 
4 And brd, Earl of Orford He was charged for taking great Grants from 
W the King; Kid's buſineſs was objected to him; he was alſo 
Earl of Or- charged for abuſes in managing the Fleet, and victualling it, 
2825 when it lay on the Coaſt of Spain, and for ſome Orders he 
had given, during his Command ; and in concluſion, for his ad- 

viſing the Partition Treaty. And in ſetting this out, the Com- 

mons urged, that the King, by the Alliance made with the 
Emperor in the year 1689, was bound to maintain his Succeſ- 

fon to the Crown of Spain, which they ſaid was till in force; 

So the Partition Treaty was a Breach of Faith, contrary to 

that Alliance, and this paſt current in the Houſe of Commons, 

without any Debate or Enquiry into it; for every thing was 
acceptable there, that loaded that Treaty, and theſe Lords : But 

they did not conſider, that by this they declared, they thought 
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the King was bound to maintain the Emperor's right to that 1701 
Succeſſion: yet this was not intended by thoſc, who managed 
the Party, who had not hitherto given any countenance to the Em- 
peror's pretenſions: So apt are Parties to make uſe of any thing, 
that may ſerve a turn, without conſidering the conſequences of 
It, | 
The Earl of Orford put in his Anſwer in four days; He Je Fin of 
ſaid he had no Grant of the Kinp, but a Reverſion at a great Aufuer. 
diſtance, and a Gift of ten thouſand Pounds, after he had de- 
feated the French at La Hogue, which he thought he might 
lawfully accept of, as all others before him had done: He 
opened Kid's matter, in which he had acted legally, with good 
intentions to the publick, and to his own loſs : His Accounts, 
while he commanded the Fleet, had been all examined and 
were paſt ; but he was ready to wave that, and to juſtify him- 
ſelf in every particular, and he denied his having given any 
Advice about the Partition Treaty; This was immediately ſent 
down to the Commons ; But they let it lie before them, with- 
out coming to a replication ; which is only a piece of Form, 
by which they undertake to make good their charge. 

Articles were next ſent up againſt the Lord Somers; In theſe Articles of 

the two Partition Treaties were copiouſly ſet forth, and it was malt a 
laid down for a foundation, that the King was bound to main- 1 ord 
tain the Emperor's right of Succeſſion to the Crown of Spar ; 9 5 
Lord Somers was charged, for ſetting the Seals, firſt to the 
Powers and then to the Treaties themſelves; He was alſo 
charged, for accepting ſome Grants, and the manner of taking 
them was repreſented as fraudulent, he ſeeming to buy them 
of the King, and then getting himſelf diſcharged of the Price 
contracted for ; Kid's buſineſs was alſo mentioned, and dilatory 
and partial proceedings in Chancery were objected to him. He 
put in his Anſwer in a very few days: In the Partition Trea- ard 
ty, he faid, he had offered the King very faithful advice as a Autncr. 
Counſellor, and had ated according to the duty of his Poſt, 
as Chancellor ; So he had nothing more to anſwer for: As for 
his Grants, the King deſigned him a Grant to ſuch a value; 
The King was not deceived in the value; The manner of paſ- 
ſing it, was according to the uſual methods of the Treaſury, 
in order to make a Grant ſure, and out of the danger of be- 
ing avoided. Kid's buſineſs was opened, as was formerly ſet 
forth; and as to the Court of Chancery, he had applied him- 
ſelf wholly to the diſpatch of buſineſs in it, with little regard 
to his own health or quiet, and had acted according to the beſt 
of his judgment, without fear or favour. This was preſently 

Vou, Il, Aaaa ſent 
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1701 ſent down to the Houſe of Commons, and upon that they were 
at a full ſtand : They framed no Articles againſt the Earl of 
Portland, which was repreſented to the King, as an expreſſion 

of their reſpect to him. 
Articles of Some time after this, near the end of the Seſſion, they ſent 
Impeach- yp Articles againſt the Lord Halifax, which I mention here, 
Lord Ha/j- that I may end this matter all at once; They charged him 
Toms for a Grant that he had in Tre/and, and that he had not pay'd 
in the produce of it, as the Act concerning thoſe Grants had 
enacted : They charged him for another Grant, out of the Fo- 
reſt of Dean, to the waſte of the Timber, and prejudice of 
the Navy of England: They charged him, for holding Places 
that were incompatible, being at the ſame time both a Com- 
miſſioner of the Treaſury, and Auditor of the Exchequer ; 
and in concluſion, he was charged for adviſing the two Partition 
Lord Hati- Treaties. He was as quick with his Anſwer as the other Lords 
Jo an- had been; He faid, his Grant in Ireland was of ſome Debts and 
Sums of Money, and ſo was not thought to be within the Act, 
concerning confiſcated Eſtates; All he had ever received of it 
was four hundred pounds; If he was bound to repay it, he was 
liable to an action for it; but every man was not to be impeach- 
ed, who did not pay his Debts, at the day of payment. His 
Grant in the Foreſt of Dean was only of the Weedings ; fo it could 
be no waſte of Timber, nor a prejudice to the Navy; The 
Auditor's place was held by another, till he obtained the King's 
leave to withdraw from the Treaſury; As for the firſt Partition 
Treaty, he never once ſaw it, nor was he ever adviſed with in 
it; As for the ſecond, he gave his Advice very freely about it, 
at the fingle time, in which he had ever heard any thing con- 
cerning it; This was ſent down to the Commons, but was ne- 
ver ſo much as once read by them. When, by theſe Articles 
and the Anſwers to them, it appeared, that after all the noiſe 
and clamour that had been raiſed againſt the former Miniſtry 
(more particularly againſt the Lord Halifax) for the great waſte 
of Treaſure, during their Adminiſtration, that now, upon the 
ſtricteſt ſearch, all ended in ſuch poor accuſations ; it turn- 
ed the minds of many, that had been formerly prejudiced a- 
gainſt them. It appeared, that it was the animoſity of a Party 
at beſt, if it was not a French practice, to ruine men, who 
had ſerved the King faithfully, and to diſcourage others, from 
engaging themſelves ſo far in his Intereſts, as theſe Lords had done. 
They ſaw the effect that muſt follow on this: and that the King 
could not enter upon a new War, if they could diſcourage from 
his Service all the men of lively and active tempers, that would 
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raiſe a ſpirit in the Nation, for ſupporting ſuch an important 1701 
and dangerous War, as this now in proſpe& was like to prove. 
This gave a general diſguſt to all England, more particular- The pro- 
ly to the City of London, where Foreign affairs and the intereſt c*%ins of 
of Trade were generally better underſtood ; The old Eaff-In- much cer. 

dia Company, tho' they hated the Miniſtry that ſet up the ed 


new, and ſtudied to ſupport this Houſe of Commons, from 
whom they expected much favour ; yet they, as well as the reſt 
of the City, ſaw viſibly that firſt the ruine of Trade, and then, 
as -a conſequence of that, the ruine of the Nation muſt cer- 
tainly enſue, if France and Spain were once firmly united: 
So they began openly to condemn the proceedings of the Com- 
mons, and to own a jealouſy, that the Louis d Or's ſent hither 
of late, had not come over to England for nothing. This 
diſpoſition to blame the ſlowneſs, in which the Houſe of Com- 
mons proceeded, with relation to Foreign Affairs, and the heat 
with which private quarrels were purſued, began to ſpread it 
ſelf thro' the whole Nation. Thoſe of the County of Kent ſent 


up a Petition to the Houſe, defiring them to mind the Pub- Ihe Kerri 
lick more, and their private heats leſs, and to turn their Ad- Petition. 


dreſſes to the King, to Bills of Supplies, to enable him both to 
protect the Nation, and to defend our Allies. This was brought 
up by ſome Perſons of Quality, and was preſented by them to 
the Houſe: But it was looked on as a Libel on their Proceed- 
ings; and the Gentlemen, who brought it up, were ſent to 
Priſon; where they lay till the Prorogation, but they were much 
viſited and treated as Confeſſors. This was highly cenſured; it 
was ſaid, the Commons were the Creatures of the People, and 
upon all other occaſions, they uſed to favour and encourage 
Petitions: This ſeverity was condemned therefore as unnatural, 
and without a precedent: It was much queſtioned, whether they 
had really an Authority to Impriſon any except their own Mem- 
bers, or ſuch as had violated * Privilege of their Houſe: But 
the Party thought it was convenient, by ſuch an unuſual ſeve- 
rity, to diſcourage others from following the example ſet them 
by thoſe of Kent: for a defign was laid to get Addrefles of 
the ſame nature, from all parts of the Kingdom, chiefly from 
the City of London. The Minifters repreſented to the King, 
what an indignity this would be to the Houſe of Commons ; 
and that, if he did not difcourage it, he might look for unac- 
ceptable things from them. It might rather diſcourage, than 
give heart to our Allies, if they ſhould fee ſuch a disjointing, 
and both City and Country in an oppoſition to the Houſe 
of Commons; Some went in his Name, to the eminent 
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1701 Men of the City, to divert it, yet with all this it came ſo near, 
for ſuch an Addreſs, in a Common Council, that the Lord 


Meſſages 
the T'wo 


Mayor's Vote turned it for the Negative, ſo that fell. But a diſ- 
poſition to a War, and to a more hearty concurrence with the 
King, appeared to be the general ſenſe of the Nation, and this 
had a great effect on the Houſe of Commons: They began to 
talk of a War as unavoidable; and when the Seſſion drew near 
an end, they, by an Addreſs deſired the King to enter into 
ſuch Alliances with the Emperor, and other States and Princes, 
as were neceſſary for the ſupport of us and our Allies, and 
to bring down the exorbitant Power of France. This was op- 
poſed with great zeal by thoſe, who were looked on as the 
chief Conductors of the Jacobite Party, tho many, who had 
in other things gone along with them, thought this was the 
only mean that was left, to recover their Credit with the people: 
for the current ran ſo ſtrong for a War, that thoſe, who ſtrug- 
gled againſt it, were looked on as little better than publick E- 
nemies. They had found good Funds for a Million and a 
half; It is true, one of theſe was very unacceptable to the 
King : It was obſerved, that the allotment for the Civil Lift did 
far exceed the Sum that was deſigned, which was only fix 
hundred thouſand pounds, and that, as King James's Queen 
would not take her Jointure, ſo by the Duke of Gloceſter's 
death, the charge on it was now leſs than when it was - 
ed; ſo they took almoſt fur thouſand pounds a Week out of 
the Exciſe, and, upon an Aſſignation made of that for ſome 
years, a great ſum was raiſed ; This was very ſenſible to the 
Court, and the new Miniſters found it no eaſy thing to main- 
tain, at the ſame time, their Intereſt both with the King and 
their Party: This matter was at laſt yielded to by the King. 
All the remainder of this Seſſion relates to the Impeachments. 
The Lords had reſolved to begin with the Trial of the Earl 


paſtbetu een of Or ford; becauſe the Articles againſt him were the firſt that 


Houles. 


were brought up; and ſince the Commons made no Replica- 
tion, the Lords, according to clear Precedents, named a day 
for his Trial, and gave notice of it to the Houſe of Commons : 
Upon this, the Commons moved the Lords, to agree to name 
a Committee of both Houſes for ſettling the Preliminaries of 
the Trial, and they named two Preliminaries ; One was, that 
the Lord who was to be tried, ſhould not fit as a Peer; the 


other was, that thoſe Lords, who were impeached for the ſame 


matter, might not vote in the Trial of one another : They al- 
ſo acquainted the Lords, that the courſe of their Evidence led 
them to begin with the Lord Somers. The Lords judged their 
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laſt demand reaſonable, and agreed to it; but diſagreed to the 1701 
others. They conſidered themſelves as a Court of Juſtice, and wy 


how great ſoever the regard due to the Houſe of Commons 
might be, in all other reſpects, yet in matters of Juſtice, where 
they were the Accuſers, they could only be conſidered as Par- 
ties. The King, when he had a Suit with a Subject, ſubmit- 
ted to the equality of Juſtice ; So the Commons ought to pre- 
tend to no advantage over a ſingle perſon, in a Trial; A Court 
of Juſtice ought to hear the demands of both Parties pleaded 
fairly, and then to judge impartially ; A Committee named by 
one of the Parties, 'to fit in an equality with the Judges, and 
to ſettle matters relating to the Trial, was a thing practiſed in 
no Court or Nation, and ſeemed contrary to the principles of 
Law or rules of Juſtice: By theſe means, they could at leaſt 
delay Trials, as long as they pleaſed, and all delays of juſtice 
are real and great injuſtices. This had never been demanded 
but once, in the caſe of the Popiſh Plot; then it was often re- 
fuſed ; it is true, it was at laſt yielded to by the Lords, tho' 
with great oppoſition ; That was a caſe of Treaſon, in which 
the King's Life and the Safety of the Nation was concerned ; 
There was then a great jealouſy of the Court, and of the Lords 
that belonged to it; and the Nation was in fo great a fer- 
ment, that the Lords might at that time yield to ſuch a motion, 
tho' it derogated from their Judicature: That ought not to be 
ſet up for a precedent for a quiet time, and in a caſe pretend- 
ed to be no more than a Miſdemeanor; So the Lords re- 
ſolved not to admit of this, but to hear whatſoever ſhould be 
propoſed by the Commons, and to give them all juſt and rea- 
ſonable ſatisfaction in it. The chief point in queſtion, in the 
year 1679, was, how far the Biſhops might fit and vote in 
Trials of Treaſon ; but without all diſpute, they were to vote 
in Trials for Miſdemeanors; It was alſo ſettled in the caſe of 
the Lord Mordaunt, that a Lord tried for a Miſdemeanor was 
to fit within the Bar; In all other Courts, men tried for ſuch 
Offences came within the Bar; This was ſtronger in the caſe of 
a Peer, who by his Patent had a Seat in that Houſe, from 
which nothing but a judgment of the Houſe, for ſome oftence, 
could remove him: They indeed found that, in King James 
the Firſt's time, the Earl of Middleſex, being accuſed of Miſde- 
meanors, was brought to the Bar; But as that proſecution was 
violent, ſo there had been no later precedent of that kind, to 
govern proceedings by it: There had been many fince that 
time, and it had been ſettled, as a rule for future times, that 
Peers tried for ſuch Offences were to fit within the Bar. The 
Vor.. II. Bbbb | other 
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1701 other Preliminary was, that Peers accuſed for the ſame Offence, 
night not vote in the Trials of the others: The Lords found 


that a right of voting was ſo inherent in every Peer in all caules, 
except where himſelf was a Party, that it could not be taken 
from him, but by a ſentence of the Houle; a Vote of the Houſe 
could not deprive him of it Otherwiſe, a Majority might up- 
on any pretence deny ſome Peers their right of voting, and the 
Commons, by impeaching many Peers at once, for the ſame 
offence, might exclude as many Lords as they pleaſed from 
judging : It was alſo obſerved, that a man might be a judge in 
any cauſe, in which he might be a Witneſs; And it was a 
common practice to bring perſons, charged with the fame of- 
fence, if they were not in the ſame Indictment, to witneſs the 
facts, with which they themſelves were charged, in another In- 
dictment: and a parity of reaſon appeared in the cafe of Lords, 
who were charged in different Impeachments, for the ſame 
facts, that they might be judges in one another's Trials. Upon 
theſe points, many Meſſages paſſed between the Iwo Houſes, 
with ſo much precipitation, that it was not eaſy to diſtinguiſh, 
between the Anſwers and the Replies: The Commons fill kept 
off the Trial, by affected delays; It was viſible, that when a 
Trial-ſhould come on, they had nothing to charge theſe Lords 
with: So the Leaders of the Party ſhewed their skill, in find- 
ing out excuſes, to keep up the clamour, and to hinder the 
matters from being brought to an iſſue: The main point, that 
was ſtill inſiſted on, was a Committee of both Houſes, ſo ac- 
cording to the forms of the Houſe, it was brought to a free 
Conterence. | 

In it, the Lord Haverſbam, ſpeaking to the point of Lords 
being partial in their own caſes and therefore not proper judges, 
ſaid that the Houſe of Commons had plainly ſhewed their par- 


tiality, in impeaching ſome Lords for ſacts, in which others were 


equally concerned with them, who yet were not impeached 
by them, tho' they were ſtill in credit and about the King; 
which ſhewed, that they thought neither the one nor the other 
were Guilty. The Commons thought, they had now found 
an occaſion of quarrelling with the Lords, which they were 
looking for; So they immediately withdrew from the Confe- 
rence, tho' they were told that the Lord Haverſham ſpoke only 
his own private ſenſe, and not by any direction from the Houle, 
The Houſe of Commons ſent up a Complaint to the Lords, of 
this Reflection on their Proceedings, as an indignity done 
them, lor which they expected Reparation ; Upon this, the Lord 
Haverſham offered himlelf to a Trial, and ſubmitted to any 


Cenſure, 
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Cenſure, that the Lords ſhould think he had deſerved; but 1701 
inſiſted that the words muſt firſt be proved, and he muſt be 
allowed to put his own ſenſe on them; The Lords ſent this to the 
Commons, but they ſeemed to think that the Lords ought to 
have proceeded to cenſure him in a ſummary way, which the 
Lords thought, being a Court of Judicature, they could not do, 
till the words were proved, and the importance of them diſcuſſed. 

The Houſe of Commons had now got a pretence to juſtify The Lords 
their not going further in theſe Trials; and they reſolved to wo Am) 
inſiſt upon it: They ſaid, they could expect no juſtice, and 
therefore they could not go on with the proſecutions of their 
Impeachments ; And a day being ſet for the Lord Somers's Tri- 
al, they excepting ſtill, it was put off for ſome time, at laſt a 
peremptory day was fixed for it; But the Commons refuſed to 
appear, and faid they were the only Judges, when they were 
ready with their Evidence, and that it was a mockery, to go to 
a Trial, when they were not ready to appear at it. There 
were great and long Debates upon this in the Houle of Lords; 

The new Miniſtry, and all the Jacobites joined to ſupport the 
pretenſions of the Commons: every ſtep was to be made by a 
Vote, againſt which many Lords proteſted, and the realons 
given, in ſome of their proteſtations, were thought to be ſo in- 
jurious to the Houſe, that they were by a Vote ordered to be 
expunged, a thing that ſeldom happens. When the day ſet for 
the Trial came, the other Lords, who were allo impeached, 
asked the leave of the Houſe to withdraw, and not to fit and 
vote in it; This was granted them, tho' it was much oppoſed 
and proteſted againſt by the Tory Party, becauſe the giving 
ſuch leave, ſuppoſed that they had a. right to vote: The Lords 
went down in Form to Weſtminſter-Hall, where the Articles 
againſt the Lord Somers were firſt read; Lord Somers's Anſwers 
were next read; and none appearing to make good the charge, 
the Lords came back to their Houſe, where they had a long 
and warm Debate of many hours, concerning the Queſtion that 
was to be put; The Judges told them, that, according to the 
Forms of Law, it ought to be Guilty, or not Guilty : But thoſe 
of the Party faid, as it was certain, that none could vote him 
Guilty, fo fince the Houſe of Commons had not come to make 
good the charge, they could not vote him not Guilty; ſo to 
give them ſome content, the Queſtion, agreed on to be pur, 
was, whether he ought to be acquitted of the Impeachment or 
not? That being ſettled, the Lords went again to the Hall, 
and the queſtion being put, fifty fix voted in the Affirmative, 
and thirty one in the Negative, Upon this, the Houſe of Com- 
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1701 mons paſſed ſome high Votes againſt the Lords, as having de- 
WI nicd them juſtice, and having obſtructed the publick proceed- 
ings; and called the Trial a pretended Trial, The Lords 
went as high in their Votes againſt the Commons ; and each 
Houſe ordered a Narrative of the proceedings to be publiſhed, 
for ſatisfying the Nation; A few days after this, the Earl of 
Orford's Trial came on, but all the Lords of the other fide 
withdrawing, there was no diſpute; So he was acquitted by an 
unanimous Vote. The Lords did alſo acquit both the Earl of 
Portland, and the Lord Halifax; and becauſe the Commons 
had never inſiſted on their proſecution of the Duke of Leeds, 
which they had begun ſome years before, they likewiſe acquit- 
ted him, and ſo this contentious Seſſion came to an end. The 
Two Houſes had gone fo far in their Votes againſt one another, 
that it was believed they would never meet again; The pro- 
ceedings of the Lords had the general approbation of the Na- 
tion on their {ide ; Moſt of the Biſhops adhered to the impeach- 
ed Lords, and their behaviour on this occaſion was much com- 
mended; I bore ſome ſhare in thoſe Debates, perhaps more 
than became me, conſidering my ſtation and other circum- 
ſtances ; But as I was convinced of the innocence of the Lords, 
ſo I thought the Government itſelf was ſtruck at, and there- 
fore when I apprehended all was in danger, I was willing to 
venture every thing in ſuch a quarrel; The violence, as well 
as the folly of the Party, loſt them much ground, with all in- 
different men; but with none more, than with the King him- 
ſelf ; who found his error, in changing his Miniſtry at ſo criti- 
cal a time; and he now ſaw, that the Tories were at heart irre- 
concilable to him : in particular, he was extream uneaſy with 
the Earl of Rocheſter, of whoſe imperious and intractable tem- 
per he complained much, and ſeemed reſolved to diſengage 
imſelf quickly from him, and never to return to him any 
more. He thought the Party was neither ſolid nor ſincere, and 
that they were actuated by paſſion and revenge, without any 
views with relation to our quiet at home, or to our affairs 
abroad. | 


1 But having now given an account of the Seſſion of Parlia- 
Clergy met. Ment, I turn to another ſcene : When the new Miniſtry under- 
took to ſerve the King, one of their Demands was, that a Con- 
vocation ſhould have leave to fit, which was promiſed, and it 
late this Winter; Dr. Atterbury's Book, concerning the Rights 
of a Convocation, was reprinted with great Corrections and Ad- 
ditions; The firſt Edition was drawn out of ſome imperfect 


and diſorderly Collections, and he himſelf ſoon fav that, not- 
withſtanding 
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withſtanding the aſſurance and the virulence with which it 1501 
was writ, he had made many great miſtakes in it; So, to pre- VIS 


vent a diſcovery from other hands, he corrected his Book, in 
many important matters; Vet he left a great deal to thoſe who 
anſwered him, and did it with ſuch a ſuperiority of Argument 
and of Knowledge in theſe matters, that his inſolence in deſpiſing 
theſe Anſwers, was as extraordinary, as the Parties adhering to 
him after ſuch manifeſt diſcoveries. Dr. Kennet laid him fo 
open, not only in many particulars, but in a thread of igno- 
rance that ran thro his whole Book, that if he had not had e 
meaſure of confidence peculiar to himſelf ; he muſt have been 
much humbled under it. The Clergy hoped to recover many 
loft Privileges, by the help of his performances; They fancied 
they had a right to be a part of the Parliament, ſo they look- 
ed on him as their Champion, and on moſt of the Biſhops, as 
the Betrayers of the Rights of the Church : This was encourag- 
ed by the new Miniſtry ; They were diſpleaſed with the Bi- 
ſhops, for adhering to the old Miniſtry ; and they hoped, by 
the Terror of a Convocation, to have forced them to apply to 
them for ſhelter. The Jacobites intended to put us all in ſuch 
a flame, as they hoped would diforder the Government. The 
things the Convocation pretended to, were firſt, that they had 
a right to fit whenſoever the Parliament fate; So that they 
could not be prorogued, but when the 'Two Houſes were pro- 
rogued : Next they advanced, that they had no need of a Licence 
to enter upon Debates, and to prepare matters, tho' it was con- 
feſſed, that the Practice for an hundred years was againſt them 
But they thought the Convocation lay under no farther reſtraint, 
than that the Parliament was under; and as they could paſs no 
Act without the Royal Aſſent; ſo they confeſſed that they 
could not ena& or publiſh a Canon without the King's Li- 
cenſe. Antiently the Clergy granted their own Subſidies apart, 
but ever ſince the Reformation, the Grant of the Convocation 
was not thought good, till it was ratified in Parliament; But 
the Rule of Subſidies being ſo high on the Clergy, they had 
ſubmitted to be taxed by the Houſe of Commons, ever ſince 
the year 1665, tho' no. Memorials were left to inform us, how 
that matter was conſented to ſo generally, that no oppoſition 
of any ſort was made to it; The giving of Money being yield- 
ed up, which was the chief buſineſs of Convocations, the 
had after that nothing to do; ſo they ſate only for Form's ſake, 
and were adjourned of courſe ; nor did they ever pretend, not 
withſtanding all the danger that Religion was in during the for- 
mer Reigns, to fit and act as a Synod ; but now this was de- 
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1701 manded as a Right, and they complained of their being ſo often 
prorogued, as a violation of their Conſtitution, for which all the 
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them. 


Biſhops, but more particularly the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
was cried out on; They ſaid, that he and the Biſhops looked 
ſo much to their own Intereſts, that they forgot the Intereſts 
of the Church, or rather betrayed them: The greater part of 
the Clergy were in no good temper : they hated the Toleration, 
and were heavily charged with the Taxes, which made them 
very uneaſy; and this diſpoſed them to be ſoon inflamed by 
thoſe, who were ſeeking out all poſſible methods to diſorder our 
affairs : They hoped to have engaged them againſt the Suprema- 
cy, and reckoned, that in the feeble ſtate to which the Go- 
vernment was now brought, they might hope either to vreſt 
it quite from the Crown, and then it would fall into the Ma- 
nagement of the Houſe of Commons ; Or if the King ſhould 


proceed againſt them according to the Statute, and fue them 


in a Premunire, this might unite the Clergy into fuch an op- 
poſition to the Government, as would probably throw us into 
great Convulſions : But many aſpiring men among them, had 
no other deſign, but to force themſelves into Preferment, by the 
oppoſition they made. In the Writ that the Biſhops had, 
ſummoning them to Parliament, the Clauſe, known by the 
firſt word of it Premunientes, was ſtill continued: at firſt, by 
virtue of it, the inferior Clergy were required to come to 
Parliament, and to conſent to the Aids there given : But after 
the Archbiſhops had the provincial 'Writ, for a Convocation of 
the Province, the other was no more executed, tho' it was ſtill 
kept in the Writ, and there did not appear the leaft ſhadow 
of any uſe that had been made of it, for ſome hundreds of 
years ; yet now ſome Biſhops were prevailed on, to execute this 
Clauſe, and to Summon the Clergy by virtue of it: The Con- 
vocation was opened with Speeches, full of ſharp Reflections on 
the Biſhops, which they paſt over, being unwilling to begin a 
Diſpute. 

Dr. Hooper, Dean of Canterbury, was choſen Prolocutor, a 
man of Learning and good conduct hitherto ; he was reſerved, 
crafty and ambitious ; his Deanery had not ſoften d him, for he 
thought he deſerved to be raiſed higher. The conſtant method 
of \djournments had been this; the Archbiſhop ſigned a Schedule 
tor that purpoſe, by which the Upper Houſe was immediate! 
adjourned, and that being ſent down to the Prolocutor, did al- 
ſo adjourn the Lower Houſe : The Clergy perceiving that, by 
this means, the Archbiſhop could adjourn them at pleaſure, 
and either hinder or break off all Debates, reſolved to begin at 
diſputing 
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ſelves, and cited ſome Precedents for it ; To this, the Biſhops 
drew a very copious anſwer, in which all their Precedents were 
examined and anſwered, and the matter was fo clearly ſtated, 
and fo fully proved, that we hoped we had put an end to the 
Diſpute: The Lower Houſe fate for ſome time about the Re- 
ply to this; but inſtead of going on with that, they deſired 
a free Conference: and began to affect, in all their Proceedin 
to follow the methods of the Houſe of Commons: The Biſhops 
reſolved not to comply with this, which was wholly new : 
They had, upon ſome occaſions, called up the Lower Houſe to 
a Conference, in order to the explaining ſome things to them : 
But the Clergy had never taken upon them, to deſire a Con- 
ference with the Biſhops before; So they reſolved not to admit 
of it, and told them, they expected an Anſwer to the Paper 
they had ſent them : The Lower Houſe reſolved not to comply 
wi this, but on the contrary, to take no more notice of the 
Archbiſhop's Adjournments : They did indeed obſerve the rule 
of adjourning themſelves to the day, which the Archbiſhop had 
appointed in his Schedule, but they did it as their own AR, 
and they adjourned themſelves to intermediate days. 


That they might expreſs a zeal in the matters of Religion, They Cen- 
they reſolved to proceed againſt ſome bad Books; They began Bols 


with one, entitled Chriſtianity not Myſterious, wrote by one To- 
land, a man of a bold and petulant wit, who paſſed for a So- 
cinian, but was believed to be a man of no Religion: The 

drew ſome propoſitions out of this Book, but did it with ſo lit- 
tle judgment, that they paſſed over the worſt, that were in it, 
and ſingled out ſome, that how ill ſoever they were meant, yet 
were capable of a good ſenſe: They brought up the Cenſure, 
that they had paſt on this Book, to the Biſhops, and deſired them 
to agree to their Reſolutions: This ſtruck ſo directly at the 
Epiſcopal Authority, that it ſeemed ſtrange to ſee men, who 
had ſo long aſſerted the Divine Right of Epiſcopacy, and that 
Presbyters were only their Aſſiſtants and Council (according to 
the Language of all Antiquity) now aflume to themſelves the 
moſt important A& of Church Government, the judging in 
Points of Doctrine: In this it appeared, how ſoon mens Inte- 
reſts and Paſſions can run them from one extreme to another : 


The Biſhops ſaw, that their deſign in this was only to gain ſome 


credit to themſelves, by this ſhew of zeal for the great Articles 
of Religion ; So they took advice of men learned in the Law, 


how far the Act of Submiſſion in the twenty fifth of Herry the 
Eighth 
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diſputing this point; and they brought a Paper to the Upper 1701 
Houſe, in which they aſſerted their right of Adjourning them VI 
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Fighth did reſtrain them in this caſe. There had been the like 


complaint made in the Convocation 1 698, of many ill Books 


And com- 


lain of my 
E= poſition. 


then publiſhed ; and the Biſhops had then adviſed both with 
Civilians and Common Lawyers in this matter : They were an- 
ſwered, that every Biſhop might proceed in his own Court, againſt 
the Authors or Spreaders of ill Books, within his Dioceſe : 
But they did not know of any Power the Convocation had to 
do it: it did not ſo much as appear, that they could ſummon 
any to come before them: And when a Book was publiſhed, 
with the Author's Name to it, the condemning it, without 
hearing the Author upon it, ſeemed contrary to the common 
rules of Juſtice. It did not ſeem to be a Court at all, and 
fince no Appeal lay from it, it certainly could not be a Court, 
in the firſt inſtance. When this Queſtion was now again put 
to Lawyers, ſome were afraid, and others were unwilling to 
anſwer it: But Sir Edward Mortbey, afterwards made Attor- 
ney General, thought the condemning Books was a thing of 
great conſequence ; fince the Doctrine of the Church might be 
altered; by condemning Explanations of one ſort, and allowing 
thoſe of another; and ſince the Convocation had no Licence 
from the King, he thought that, by meddling in that matter, 
they ſhould incur the Pains in the Statute : ſo all further De- 
bate of this matter was let fall by the Biſhops. The Lower Houſe 
going on, to fit in intermediate days, many of the moſt eminent 
and learned among them, not only refuſed to fit with them 
on thoſe days, but thought it was incumbent on them, to pro- 
teſt againſt their Proceedings ; but the Lower Houſe refuſing to 
ſuffer this to be enter'd in their Books, they ſignified it in a 
Petition to the Archbiſhop. The Party fitting alone, in thoſe 
intermediate days; they enter'd into ſuch a ſecrecy, that it 
could not be known what they ſate ſo cloſe upon: So the Arch- 
biſhop appointed five Biſhops, together with ten they ſhould 
name, as a Committee to examine their Books; But tho' this 
had been often done, yet, upon this occaſion, the Lower Houſe 
refuſed to comply with it, or to name a Committee : This 
was ſuch an unprecedented invaſion of the Epiſcopal Authori- 
ty, that the Upper Houſe reſolved to receive nothing from them, 
till that irregularity was ſet right. 

Hereupon they, being highly incenſed againſt me, cenſured 
my Expoſition of the Articles, which, in imitation of the Gene- 
ral Impeachments by the Houſe of Commons, they put in three 
General Propoſitions: Firff, That it allowed a diverſity of 
Opinions, which the Articles were framed to avoid. Secondly, 
That it contained many Paſſages contrary to the true mean- 
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ing of the Articles, and to other received Doctrines of our 1701 


Church. Thirdly, That ſome things in it were of dangerous 


conſequence to the Church, and derogated from the honour of 
the Reformation. What the particulars, to which theſe gene- 
ral Heads referred, were, could never be learned ; this was a 
Secret lodged in confiding hands: I begg'd, that the Archbi- 
ſhop would diſpenſe with the Order made, againſt further com- 
munication with the Lower Houſe, as to this matter : But 
they would enter into no particulars, unleſs they might at the 
ſame time offer ſome other matters, which the Biſhops would 
not admit of. 

In theſe Proceedings the Biſhops were unanimous, except the 


Biſhops of London, Rocheſter, and Exeter: The Biſhop cf 


London had been twice diſappointed of his hopes, of being ad- 


vanced to the See of Canterbury; fo for ſeveral years he was 
engaged with the Tory Party, and oppoſed the Court in eve- 
ry thing, but with little force or authority: The Biſhop of Ro- 
chefler had been deeply engaged in the former Reigns, and he 
ſtuck firm to the Party, to which, by reaſon of the liberties of 
his Life, he brought no ſort of honour. Theſe Biſhops gave 
no great reputation to the proceedings of the Lower Houle, to 
which they adhered ; They likewiſe enter d their Diſſent to the 
Reſolutions taken in the Upper Houſe. From the fire raiſed 
thus in Convocation, a great heat was ſpread thro' the whole 
Clergy of the Kingdom : it alienated them from their Biſhops, 
and raiſed Factions among them every where. 


Thus ended the Seſſion of Parliament and Convocation, The King 


which had the worſt aſpect of any, that had ſate during this 
Reign. The new Miniſters preſſed the King often to diſſolve 
the Commiſſion, that recommended to Ecclehaſtical Prefer- 


ments, and to turn out ſome of the Whigs, who were in Im- 


ployments, the Lord Haverſbam in particular, who was in the 
Admiralty : But the King could not be prevailed on to do any 
thing, yet he kept himſelf ſo much on the reſerve, that when 
he went out of England, it was not certainly known, whether 
he intended to diſſolve the Parliament or not. When the King 
came to the Hague, he found the Negotiation with France quite 
at an end: the King of France had recalled his Miniſter ; The 
States had encreaſed their Force, and the French were very 
ſtrong in their Neighbourhood : So that though no War was ac- 
tually declared, yet it was very near breaking out. 


was ſtill re- 
ſerved. 


The Emperor's Army was now got into 1zaly : The entrance pcince . 
towards Verona was ſtopt by the French; but Prince Ergenes\* march- 


. ' - K ed 
came in by Vincenza; and when the Reinforcements and Artil- H. 
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1701 lery came up to him, he made a feint of paſling the Po near 
Ferrara; and having thus amuſed the French, he paſſed the 
Alige near Carpi, where a Body of five thouſand French lay: 
theſe he routed, ſo the French retired to the Mincio : He fol- 
lowed them, and paſſed that River in their fight, without any 
oppoſition : The French Army was commanded by the Duke 
of Savoy, with him were the Mareſchal Catinat, and the Prince of 
Vaudemont, Governor of Milan : Theſe differed in opinion, the 
Duke of Savoy was for fighting; Catinat and Prince Yaudemont 
were againſt it: So the Mareſchal Villeroy was ſent thither, with Or- 
ders to fight. Catinat, who was the beſt General the French had 
left, looking on this as a Diſgrace, retired and languiſhed for ſome 
time ; yet he recovered. There were many {mall engagements of 
Parties ſent out on both ſides, in which the Germans had always 
the better: yet this did not diſcourage Hilleroy, from ventur- 
ing to attack them in their Camp at Chiari: but they were ſo 
well entrenched, and defended themſelves with ſo much refo- 
lution, that the French were forced to draw off with great loſs : 
about five thouſand of them were killed, whereas the loſs of the 
Germans was inconſiderable. Sickneſs likewiſe broke in upon 
the French, ſo that their Army was much diminiſhed ; and after 
this, they were not in a condition to undertake any thing. Prince 
Eugene lay for ſome time in his Camp at Chzari, ſending out 
Parties as far as the Adda, who meeting oft with Parties of the 
French, had always the advantage, killing ſome, and taking ma- 
ny Priſoners : For ſeveral Months, Prince Eugene had no place 
of defence to retire to; his Camp was all; ſo that a blow given 
him there, muſt have ruined his whole Army : towards the end of 
the Campaign, he poſſeſſed himſelf of all the Mantuarn Territo- 
ry, except Mantua and Goits : he blockt them both up; and 
when the Seaſon obliged the French to go into Quarters, he 
took all the Places on the Oglio, and continued in motion the 
whole following Winter. The French had no other Enemy to 
deal with, ſo they poured in their whole force upon him : He 
was then but a young man, and had little aſſiſtance from thoſe 
about him, and none at all during the Summer from the Princes 
and States of Italy: For the Pope and the Venetians pretend- 
ed to maintain a Neutrality, tho' upon many occaſions, the 
Pope ſhewed great partiality to the French : The People indeed 
favoured him, ſo that he had good and ſeaſonable Intelligence 
brought him of all the motions of the French: and in his 
whole Conduct, he ſhewed both a depth of contrivance, and an 
exactneſs in execution, with all the courage, but without any 
of the raſhneſs of youth, 
But 
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Cremona, had almoſt proved a deciſive one. Mareſchal Villeroy 


287 


But to carry on the ſeries of his motions as far as this period 1701 


Hiſtory goes, his attempt in January following upon 
of 8 0 y 8 ? P Y J S 2 His attempt 
upon Cre- 


lay there with fix or ſeven thouſand Men, and commanded a * 


Bridge on the Po; Prince Eugene had paſt that River, with a 
part of his Army, the Princeſs of Mirandola drove out the 
French, and received a Garriſon from him: The Duke of Mo- 
dena put his Country in his hand, and gave him Berſallo, the 
ſtrongeſt place of his Dominions: The Duke of Parma pre- 
tended he was the Pope's Vaſſal, and ſo put himſelf under the 
Protection of that See: Prince Eugene would not provoke the 
Pope too much, ſo he only marched thro' the Parmezan ; here 
he laid the deſign of ſurpriſing Cremona, with fo much ſecre- 
cy, that the French had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of it. Prince 
Eugene went to put himſelf at the head of a Body that he 
brought from the Oglio, and ordered another to come from the 
Parmezan at the ſame time, to force the Bridge. He marched 
with all ſecrecy to Cremona ; at the ſame time, thro' the ruins 
of an old Aqueduct, he ſent in ſome Men, who got thro' and 
forced one of the Gates, ſo that he was within the Town, before 
Mareſchal Villeroy had any apprehenſion of an Enemy being near 
him: He wakened on the ſudden with the noiſe, got out to 
the Street, and there he was taken Priſoner. But the other 
Body did not come up critically, at the time appointed: So 
an Iriſb Regiment ſecured the Bridge: And thus the Deſign, 
that was ſo well contrived, and fo happily executed in one 
part, did fail. Prince Eugene had but four thouſand Men 
with him, ſo that fince the other Body could not join him, he 
was forced to march back, which he did without any conſide- 
rable loſs, carrying Mareſchal Villeroy and ſome other Priſoners 
with him. In this attempt, tho' he had not an entire Succeſs, yet 
he gained all the Glory, to which the ambition of a Military 
Man could aſpire, ſo that he was looked on as the greateſt and 
happieſt General of the Age: He went on enlarging his Quar- 
ters, ſecuring all his Poſts, and ſtraitning the Blockade of Man- 
zua, and was in perpetual motion during the whole Winter : 
The French were ſtruck with this ill ſucceſs ; More Troops were 


ſent into 1zaly, and the Duke of Vendome went to command 
the Armies there. 


The Duke of Savoy was preſſed to ſend his Forces thither : King 7/1 


But he grew cold and backward : He had now. gained all that 
he could promiſe himſelf from France : His Second Daughter 
was married to King Philip, and was ſent to him to Barcelona, 
and he came and met her there : Philip fell into an ill habit 


of 


Jig at Bar- 
ceioua. 
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1701 of Body, and had ſome returns of a Feveriſh Diſtemper : He 
had allo great diſputes with the States of Catalonia, who, be- 
fore they would grant him the Tax that was asked of them, 
propoſed that all their Privileges ſhould be confirmed to them. 
This took up ſome time, and occaſioned many diſputes : all 
was ſettled at laſt : But their Grant was ſhort of what was ex- 
peed, and did not defray the charges of the King's ſtay in 
the place. A great diſpoſition to revolt appeared in the King- 
dom of Maples, and it broke out in ſome feeble attempts, that 
were ſoon maſtered, the Leaders of theſe were taken and exe- 
cuted : They juſtified themſelves by this Apology, that till the 
Pope granted the Inveſtiture, they could not be bound to obey 
the new King: The Duke of Medina was a ſevere Governor, 
hoth on his Maſter's account and on his own: Some of the 
Auſtrian Party made their eſcape to Rome and to Vienna: They 
repreſented to the Emperor, that the diſpoſition of the Coun- 
try was ſuch, in his favour, that a ſmall Force of ten thouſand 
Men, would certainly put that Kingdom wholly into his 
hands. Orders were upon that ſent to Prince Eugene, to ſend a 
Detachment into the Kingdom of Maples: But tho' he believed, 
a {mall Force would ſoon reduce that Kingdom, yet he judged 
that ſuch a diminution of his own ſtrength, when the French 
were ſending ſo many Troops into the Milanege, would fo 
expoſe him, that it would not be poſſible to maintain a defen- 
five, with ſuch an unequal Force : Yet repeated Orders came 
to him to the ſame effect; but in oppoſition to thoſe, he made 
ſuch repreſentations, that at laſt it was left to himſelf, to do 
what he found ſafeſt and moſt for the Emperor's Service; with 
that the matter was let fall, and it ſoon appeared, that he had 
judged better than the Court of Vienna: but this was, by his 
Enemies, imputed to humour and obſtinacy : So that for ſome time 
after that, he was neither conſidered nor ſupported, as his great 
Services had deſerved. This might flow from envy and malice, 
which are the ordinary growth of all Courts, chiefly of feeble 
ones : Or it might be a practice of the French, who had corrupt- 
ed moſt Courts, and that of Vienna in particular; ſince nothing 
could more advance their ends, than to alienate the Emperor 
from Prince Eugene; which might ſo far diſguſt him, as to 
make him more remiſs in his Service. 
The War in Our Fleets lay all this Summer idle in our Seas, on a bare 
Tolaud. defenſive ; while the French had many Squadrons in the Spa- 
niſh Ports, and in the Yeft-Indies. In the North, the War 
went on ſtill; The King of Sweden paſſed the Duna, and fell 
on an Army of the Saxons, that lay on the other fide, over 


againſt 
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againſt Riga, and routed them fo entirely, that he was Maſter of 1 701 
their Camp and Artillery. From thence he marched into Cour- wv 


land, where no Reſiſtance was made: Mittau, the chief T own, 
ſubmitted to him: The King of Poland drew his Army into 
Lithuania, which was much divided between the Saphias and 
Oginskis: So that all thoſe parts were breaking into much confuſion: 
The Court of Vienna pretended, they had made a great diſ- 
covery of a Conſpiracy in Hungary : It is certain, the Germans 
play'd the Maſters very ſeverely in that Kingdom, fo that all 
places were full of complaints, and the Emperor was ſo be- 
ſieged, by the Authors of thoſe Oppreſſions, and the Proceed- 
ings were ſo ſummary upon very ſlight grounds, that it was not 
to be wondered, if the Hungarians were diſpoſed to ſhake off 
the yoke, when a proper opportunity ſhould offer itſelf : and it 
is not to be doubted, but the French had Agents among them, 


by the way of Poland as well as of Turky, that ſo the Emperor 
might have work enough at home. 


This was the ſtate of the Affairs of Europe this Summer. Several Ne. 
Several Negotiations were ſecretly carried on; The Elector of 99 


Cologn was entirely gained to the French Intereſt, but was re- 
ſolved not to declare himſelf, till his Brother thought fit likewiſe 
to do it: All the progreſs that the French made with the two 
Brothers this Summer, was, that they declared for a Neutrality, 
and againſt a War with France: The Dukes of Yolfemburtle 
and Saxe Gotha, were alſo engaged in the ſame deſign ; They 
made great Levies of Troops, beyond what they them- 
ſelves could pay, for which it was viſible that they were ſup- 
lied from France : Here was a formidable appearance of great 
diſtractions in the Empire. An Alliance was alſo projected with 
the King of Portugal: His Miniſters were in the French In- 
tereſts, but he himſelf inclined to the Auſtrian Family: He for 
ſome time affected Retirement, and avoided the giving Audi- 
ence to Foreign Miniſters : He ſaw no good proſpect from Eng- 
land; So being preſſed to an Alliance with France, his Miniſters 
got leave from him to propoſe one, on terms of ſuch advantage to 
him, that as it was not expected they could be granted; fo it 
was hoped this would run into a long Negotiation : But the 
French were as liberal in making large promiſes, as they were 
perfidious in not obſerving them : So the King of France agreed 
to all that was propoſed, and ſigned a Treaty purſuant to it, 
and publiſhed it to the World; Yet the King of Portugal de- 
nied that he had conſented to any ſuch Project: and he was fo 
hardly brought to ſign the Treaty, that when it was brought to 
Vol. II. E e e e him, 
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1701 him, he threw it down, and kickt it about the Room, as - our 
YN Envoy wrote over: In concluſion however, he was prevailed on 


A Parlia- 
ment in 


Scotland. 


Affairs in 
Ireland. 


The His TORY of the Reign 


to ſign it: But it was generally thought, that when he ſhould 
ſce a good Fleet come from the Allies, he would obſerve this 
Treaty with the French, as they have done their Treaties with 
all the reſt of the World. Spain grew uneaſy and difcontent- 
ed under a French Management : 'The Grandees were little con- 
ſidered, and they ſaw great deſigns, for the better conduct of the 
Revenues of the Crown, likely to take place every where, which 
were very unacceptable to them, who minded nothing fo much 
as to keep up a vaſt Magnificence, at the King's Coſt. They 
ſaw themſelves much deſpiſed by their new Maſters, as there 
was indeed great cauſe for it; They had too much pride to bear 
this well, and too little courage to think how they ſhould ſhake 
Tc: 

But now to return to our Affairs at home, the Duke of 
Neensbury was ſent down to hold a Parliament in Scotland; 
where people were in ſo bad a humour, that much practice was 
neceſſary to bring them into any temper. They paſſed many 
angry Votes upon the buſineſs of Darien, but in concluſion 
the Seſſion ended well. The Army was reduced one half, and 
the Troops that were ordered to be broke, were ſent to the Szares, 
who were now encreaſing their Force: This Seſſion was chiefly 
managed by the Duke of Queensbury and the Earl of Arg yle, 
and in reward for it, the one had the Garter, and the other was 
made a Duke. 

In Treland, the Truſtees went on to hear the Claims of the 
Triſh, and in many caſes, they gave judgment in their favour : 
But now it began to appear, that whereas it had been given out, 
that the Sale of the confiſcated Eſtates would amount to a 
Million and a half, it was not like to riſe to the third part 
of that Sum: In the mean while, the Truſtees lived in great 
State there, and were Maſters of all the Affairs of that King- 
dom: But no propoſitions were yet made for the purcha- 
ſing of thoſe Eſtates: During the King's abſence, the Nation 
was in a great ferment, which was increaſed by many Books 
that were wrote, to expoſe the late Management in the Houſe 
of Commons, and the new Miniſtry, the Earl of Rocheſter in 
particular, who was thought the driver of all violent motions : 
The few Books that were publiſhed, on the other fide, were 
ſo poorly writ, that it tempted one to think, they were writ by 
men who perſonated the being on their fide, on deſign to ex- 


pole them. The Earl of Rocheſter delayed his going to Ireland 


very 
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very long: He perceived that the King's heart was not with 1701 
him, and was very uneaſy at that: as on the other hand, the v/v 
King complained much of his intractable temper and imperious 
manner, and by his intercourſe with him, the King came to ſce 
that he was not the man he had taken him for ; that he had no 
great nor clear notions of Affairs abroad, and that, inſtead of 
moderating the violence of his Party, he inflamed them; ſo 
that he often ſaid, that the year, in which he directed the Coun- 
cils, was one of the uneafieſt of his whole Life. The Earl of 
Roc he ſter finding the King's coldneſs towards him, expoſtulated 
with him upon it, and faid, he could ſerve him no longer, fince 
he ſaw he did not truſt him. The King heard this with his 
uſual flegm, and concluded upon it, that he ſhould ſce him no 

more : But Harley made him a little more ſubmiſſive and to- 
wardly. After the King was gone beyond Sea, he alſo went 
into Treland, there he uſed much art in obliging people of all 
ſorts, Diſſenters as well as Papiſts: yet ſuch confidence was put 
in him by the High Church Party, that they bore every thing 
at his hands: It was not eaſy to behave himſelf towards the 
Truſtees, fo as not to give a general diſtaſte to the Nation, for 
they were much hated, and openly charged with partiality, in- 
Juſtice, and corruption: That which gave the greateſt diſguſt 
in his Adminiſtration there, was, his uſage of the reduced Of- 
ficers, who were upon half pay, a Fund being ſettled for that 
by Act of Parliament: They were ordered to live in Ireland, 
and to be ready for Service there: The Earl of Rocheſter call- 
ed them before him, and required them to expreſs under their 
hands their readineſs to go and ſerve in the Weſt-Indies; They 
did not comply with this: So he ſet them a day for their 
final Anſwer, and threaten'd, that they ſhould have no more 
appointments, if they ſtood out beyond that time. This was 
repreſented to the King, as a great hardſhip. put on them, and 
as done on deſign to leave Tre/and deſtitute of the ſervice, 
that might be done by ſo many gallant Officers, who were all 
known to be well affected to the preſent Government; So the 
King ordered a ſtop to be put to it. 

I am now come to the laſt period of the Life of the unfor- King 
tunate King James: He had led for above ten years, a very Bal, 
unactive life in France : After he had, in ſo poor a manner as | 
was told, abandoned firſt England and then Ireland, he had 
enter'd into two Deſigns, for recovering the Crowns, which he 
may be faid more truly to have thrown away than loſt : The 
one was broke by the defeat of the French Fleet at Sea before 
| Cher- 
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1701 Cherburg, in the year 1692: The other ſeemed to be laid with 
more depth, as well as with more infamy, when an Army 
was brought to Dunkirk, and the deſign of the Aſſaſſination 
was thought ſure, upon which it was reaſonably hoped, that 
we muſt have fallen into ſuch convulſions, that we ſhould have 
been an eaſy prey to an Army ready to invade us. The re- 
| proach, that ſo black a contrivance caſt upon him, brought him 
| under ſo much contempt, that even the abſolute Authority of 
| the French Court could hardly prevail fo far, as to have com- 
i mon reſpect paid him after that. He himſelf ſeemed to be the 
il leaſt concerned in all his misfortunes ; and tho' his Queen could 
| 
| 


never give over meddling, yet he was the moſt eaſy, when he 
was leaſt troubled with thoſe airy Schemes, upon which ſhe 
was ſtill employing her thoughts. He went ſometimes to the 
Monaſtery of La Trappe, where the poor Monks were much 
edified with his humble and pious deportment : Hunting was 
his chief diverſion, and for the moſt part he led a harmleſs, in- 
nocent Life; being ſtill very zealous about his Religion. In 
the opening of this year, he had been ſo near Death, that it 
was generally thought the decline of it would carry him off: 
He went to Bourbon, but had no benefit by the Waters there: 
In the beginning of September, he fell into ſuch fits, that it was 
concluded he could not live many days: The King of France 
came to ſee him, and ſeemed to be much touched with the 
fight : He, with ſome difficulty, recommended his Queen and 
Son to his care and protection; The French King anſwered, he 
would reckon their Concerns as his own ; and when he left 
him, he promiſed thoſe of his Court, that he would, upon King 
Fames's Death, own the Prince of Wales as King of England, 
and that he would take care of them all. King James died on 
4 His Charac- the 67h day of September. He was a Prince that ſeemed made 
il ter. for greater things, than will be found in the courſe of his Life, 
I; more particularly of his Reign : He was eſteemed in the for- 
| mer parts of his Life, a Man of great Courage, as he was 
quite thro' it a man of great application to buſineſs : He had no 
vivacity of thought, invention or expreſſion : But he had a good 
judgment, where his Religion or his Education gave him not a 
biaſs, which it did very often: He was bred with ſtrange No- 
tions of the Obedience due to Princes, and came to take up as 
ſtrange ones, of the Submiſſion due to Prieſts : He was natural- 
ly a man of truth, fidelity, and juſtice : But his Religion was 
ſo infuſed in him, and he was ſo managed in it by his Prieſts, 
that the Principles which Nature had laid in him, had little 
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power over him, when the concerns of his Church ſtood in the 1701 
way: He was a gentle Maſter, and was vefy eaſy to all who wv Iv 
came near him: yet he was not ſo apt to pardon, as one ought | 
to be, that is the Vicegerent of that God, who is flow to an- 

ger, and ready to forgive: He had no perſonal Vices but of 

one ſort; He was ftill wandring from one Amour to another, 
yet he had a real ſenſe of Sin, and was aſhamed of it: But 
Prieſts know how to engage Princes more entirely into their in- 
tereſts, by making them compound for their Sins, by a great 
zeal for Holy Church, as they call it. In a word, if it had 
riot been for his Popery, he would have been, if not a great 
yet a good Prince. By what I once knew of him, and by what 

I ſaw him afterwards carried to; I grew more confirmed in 
the very bad opinion, which I was always apt to have, of the 
Intrigues of the Popiſh Clergy, and of the Confeſſors of Kings: 
He was undone by them, and was their Martyr, ſo that they ought 

to bear the chief load of all the errors of his inglorious Reign, 
and of its fatal Cataſtrophe. He had the Funeral which he 
himſelf had defired, private, and without any ſort of Ceremo- 
ny: As he was dying, he ſaid nothing concerning the Legitimacy 
of his Son, on which ſome made ſevere remarks : Others thought 
that, having ſpoken ſo oft of it before, he might not reflect on 
the fitneſs of ſaying any thing concerning it, in his laſt extre- 
mity. He recommended to him Firmne?: in his Religion, and 
Juſtice in his Government, if ever he ſhould come to reign. 
He faid, that by his practice, he recommended Chriſtian For- 
giveneſs to him, for he heartily forgave both the Prince of 
Orange and the Emperor: It was believed, that the naming the 
Emperor was ſuggeſted to him by the French, to render the 
Emperor odious to all thoſe of that Religion. 

Upon his Death, it was debated in the French Council what The pre- 
was fit to be done, with relation to his pretended Son : The — 4 
Miniſtry adviſed the King to be paſſive, to let him aſſume what /e own- 
Title he pleaſed, but that, for ſome time at leaſt, the King e Peg 
ſhould not declare himſelf: This might be ſome reſtraint on the Court. 
King of England, whereas a preſent Declaration muſt precipi- 
tate a Rupture : But the Dauphin interpoſed with ſome heat, 
for the preſent owning him King: He thought the King was 
bound in honour to do it: He was of his Blood, and was dri- 
ven away on the account of his Religion; So Orders were 
given to proclaim him at St. Germains, The Earl of Manche/- 
ter, then the King's Ambaſſador at Paris, told me, that his 
own Court was going about it; But a difficulty, propoſed by the 
Vol. II. F fff Earl 
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1701 Farl of Middletoun, put a ſtop to it: He apprehented; that it 
would lock very ſtrange, and might provoke the” Court of 


With which 
the Engin 
Nation was 


inflamed. 


France, if among his Titles he ſhould be called King of Franc; 
and it might diſguſt their Party in Emplond, if t was omit- 
ted: So that piece of Ceremony was not performed : Soon af- 
ter this, the King of Spain owned him, ſo did the Pope and 
the Duke of Savoy : And the King of France preſſed all other 
Princes to do it, in "whoſe Courts he had Miniftergoand pre- 
vatled on the Pope, to preſs the Emperor and other Popiſh' 
Princes to own him, tho' without effect. The King looked up- 
on chis, as an open violation of the Treaty of 'Ryſwick, and 
he ordered the Earl of Manche ſter to leave that Court, with- 
olit-asking an Audience. The French pretended, that the bare 
owning of his Title, ſince they gave him no aſſiſtance to make 
good his Claim, was not a breach of the Treaty: But this 
could not paſs on the World, ſince the owning his Right was 
a plain Declaration, that they would afhſt him in claiming; 
it, whenſoever the ſtate of their affairs ſhould allow of it. 

This gave a univerſal diſtaſte to the whole Exg1iſh Nation: 
all people ſeemed poſſeſſed with a high indignation upon it, to 
ſee a Foreign Power, that was at Peace with us, pretend to 
declare who ought to be our King : Even thoſe, 'who were per- 
haps ſecretly well pleaſed with it, were 'yet, as it were forced, 
for their own ſafety, to comply with the general ſenſe of the 
reſt in this matter : 'The City of London began, and all the Na- 
tion followed, in a ſet of Addreſſes, expreſſing their abhorrence of 
what the French King had done, in taking upon him to declare 
who ſhould be their King, and renewing a Vow of Fidelity- to 
the King, and to his Suceeſſors, according to the Act of Set- 
tlement. A great diverſity of Stile appeared in theſe Addreſſes, 
ſome avoided to name the French King, the Prince of Wales, 
or the Act of Settlement, and only reflected on the Tranſac- 
tion in France, in general and ſoft words: But others carried 
the matter farther, eneouraging the King, to go on in His Al- 


liances, promifing him all faithful aſſiſtance in ſupporting them, 


and aſſuring him that, When he ſhould think fit to call a new 
Parliament, they would chooſe ſuch Members as ſhould concur 
in cnabling him.to maintain his Alliances: This raiſed the Di- 
viſions of the Nation higher. All this Summer the King conti- 
nued at Loo, in a very ill ſtate of health: New methods gave 
ſome relief: But when he came to the Hague, on his way to 
England, he was for ſome days in ſo bad a Condition, that 
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they were in great fear of his Life: He recovered, and came 1701 


over in the beginning of Novembey. 


COL DI 


The firſt thing that fell under Debate, upon his return, was, A new Par- 
hikes the Parliament ſhould be continued, or diſſolved and 1 


new one called; Some of the leading Men of the former N 
lament had been ſecretly askt, how chey thought they would 
proceed, if they ſhould meet again: of theſe, while ſome an- 
ſwered/ doubtfullyy others faid poſitively, they would begin 
where they had left off, and would inſiſt on their Im- 
peachments; The new Miniſtry” ftruggled hard againſt a 
Diffolution, and when they ſaw the King refolved on it, ſome 
of them left. his Service. This convinced the Nation, that the 
King was not in a double game, which had been confidently 
given out befote, and was too eaſily believed by many: The 
heats in Elections enereaſed with every new Summons. This 
was thought ſo critical a conjuncture, that both fides exerted 
their full ſtrength. "Moſt of the great Counties, and the chief 
Cities, choſe Men that were zealous for the King and Govern- 
ment, but the rotten part of our Conſtitution, che ſmall Bur- 
roughs, were in many places wrought on to chooſe bad men; 
upon the whole however, it appeared, that a clear Majority 
was in the King's Intereſts, yet the activity of the angry fide 
was ſuch; that they had a Majority in chooſing the Speaker, and 
in determining controverted Elections; but in matters of Publick 
concern, things went on as the King defired, and as the Inte- 
reſt of the Nation required. 


The King opened the Parliament with the beſt Speech that Tre K 


he, or Fans. Ing any other Prince ever made to his People: He $1 


laid the ſtate of our Affairs, both at home and abroad, before 
them in a moſt pathetical manner; He laid it upon them to 
conſider the dangers they were in, and not to encreaſe theſe, 
by new diviſions among themſelves; He expreſſed a readineſs 
to forgive all Offences againſt himſelf, and wiſhed they would 
as readily - forgive one another; fo that no other diviſion might 
remain, but Lua of Enpliſh and French, Proteſtant and Papiſt ; 
He had enter'd into ſome Alliances, purſuant to the Addreſſes 
of the laſt Parliament, and was negotiating ſome others, all 
which ſhould be laid before them, and this was accordingly 
done. Both Houſes began with Addreſſes, in which they did 
very fully renounce the Prince of Wales; The Houle of Lords 
ordered that all ſuch as were willing to do it, ſhould ſign the 
Addreſs, that was enter'd into their Books. This was without 
a a Precedent, and yet it was promoted by thoſe, who, as was 
thought, 
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1701 thought, hoped by ſo unuſual a practice, to prevent any further 
proceedings on that head. No exception was made to any Ar- 


All were to 
a War. 


ticle of the Alliances: One addition was only propoſed, that 
no Peace ſhould be made, till a full reparation was offered to 
the King, for the Indignity done him, by the French King's de- 
claring the pretended Prince of Vales King of England; 
which was ſoon after propoſed to the Allies, and was agreed 
to by them all. By the Alliances, the King was obliged to 
furniſh forty thouſand Men to ſerve in the Armies, beſides 
what he was to do by Sea: All was conſented to in every 
particular ; angry men ſhewed much rancour againſt the King, 
and tried to croſs every thing that was propoſed, both as to 
the Quota's of the Troops we were to furniſh, and as to the 
ſtrength of our Fleet. But the Publick Intereft was now ſo vi- 
fible, and the concurrent ſenſe of the Nation ran ſo vehement- 
ly for a War, that even thoſe who were moſt averſe to it, 
Ck it convenient to put on the appearance of zeal for it. 
The City of London was now more united, than it had been at 
any time during this Reign, for the two Companies that trad- 
ed to the Eaſt-Indies, ſaw that their Common Intereſt required 
they ſhould come to an agreement; and tho' men of ill de- 
ſigns did all they could to obſtruct it, yet in concluſion it was 
happily effected. This made the body of the City, which was 
formerly much divided between the two Companies, fall now 
into the ſame meaſures. But thoſe, who intended to defeat all 
this good beginning of the Seſſion, and to raiſe a new flame, 
ſet on Debates that muſt have embroil'd all again, if they had 
ſucceeded in their deſigns: They began with Complaints of 
ſome Petitions and Addreſſes, that had reflected on the Pro- 
ceedings of the laſt Houſe of Commons ; but it was carried a- 
gainſt them, that it was the Right of the Subjects to petition as 
they thought themſelves aggrieved : yet they were not diſcou- 
raged by this, but went on to complain, that the Lords had deni- 
ed Juſtice in the matter of the Impeachments. This bore a 
long and hot Debate in a very full Houſe : But it was carried, 
tho' by a ſmall Majority, that Juſtice had not been denied 
them : After this, the Party gave over any farther ſtruggling, and 


things were carried on with more unanimity. 


The * 
tende 
Prince of 
Wales at- 
tainted. 


The Houſe of Commons began a Bill of Attainder of the 
pretended Prince of Wales, this could not be oppoſed, much 
leſs ſtopt; yet many ſhewed a coldneſs in it, and were abſent on 
the days in which it was ordered to be read: It was ſent up to 
the Lords, and it paſt in that Houſe, with an addition of an 


Attainder 
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Attainder of the Queen, who acted as Queen Regent for him. 1701 
This was much oppoſed ; for no Evidence could be brought to vw 


prove that Allegation, yet the thing was ſo notorious, that it 
paſt, and was ſent down again to the Commons. It was ex- 
cepted to there as not regular, fince but one Precedent in King 
Henry the Eighth's time was brought for it, and in that the 
Commons had added ſome names, by a clauſe in a Bill of At- 
tainder, ſent down to them by the Lords; yet as this was a 
ſingle Precedent, ſo it ſeemed to be a hard one: Attainders by 
Bill were the greateſt rigours of the Law, ſo ſtretches in them 
ought to be avoided: It was therefore thought more proper to 
attaint her by a Bill apart, than by a Clauſe in another Bill : 
To this the Lords agreed, ſo the Bill againſt the pretended 
Prince of Wales paſt. The Lords alſo paſt a new Bill, attaint- 
ing the Queen, but that was let ſleep in the Houſe of Commons. 


The matter, that occaſioned the longeſt and warmeſt De- x, aa wr 


bates in both Houſes, was an Act for abjuring the pretended 
Prince of Wales, and for ſwearing to the King, by the Title of 
Rightful and Lawful King, and to his Heirs, according to the 
Act of Settlement: This was begun in the Houſe of Lords, and 
the firſt deſign was, that it ſhould be voluntary, it being only 
to be tender'd to all perſons, and their ſubſcription or refuſal 
to be recorded, without any other penalty. It was vehemently 
oppoſed by all the Tory Party, at the head of whom the Earl 
of Nottingham ſet himſelf. They who argued againſt it, ſaid, 
that this Government was firſt ſettled with another Oath, which 
was like an Original Contract, and it was unjuſt and unreaſon- 
able to offer a new one: There was no need of new Oaths, as 
there was no new ſtrength got by them : Oaths, relating to 
mens opinions, had been always looked on as ſevere Impoſi- 
tions: A voluntary Oath ſeemed to be by its nature unlawful ; 
for we cannot ſwear lawfully, unleſs we are required to do it. 
To all this it was anſwered, that in ancient time, the Oath of 
Allegiance was ſhort and ſimple, becauſe then it was not thought 
that Princes had any right, other than what was conveyed to 
them by Law : But of late, and indeed very lately, new Opi- 
nions had been ſtarted of a Divine Right, with which former 
times were not acquainted : So it was neceſſary to know, who 
among us adhered to theſe opinions: The preſent Government 
was begun upon a comprehenſive foot, it being hoped, that all 
Parties might have been brought to concur in ſupporting it : 
But the effects had not anſwered expectation: Diſtinctions had 


been made between a King de jure and a King de facto; by 
Vor, II. | Ggege theſe 
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1701 theſe men plainly declared, with whom they believed the right 
VI was lodged : This opinion muſt, whenſoever that Right comes 
to be claimed, oblige thoſe who hold it, to adhere to ſuch Clai- 
mers: It ſeemed therefore in ſome fort neceſſary, that the 
Government ſhould know, on whom it might depend : The 
diſcrimination made, by ſuch a Teſt, was to be without com- 
pulſion or penalty: no hardſhip was put on any perſon by it: 
Thoſe who refuſed to give this ſecurity, would fee what juſt 
cauſe of jealouſy they gave : and would thereby be obliged, to 
behave themſelves decently and with due caution : When a Go- 
vernment tender'd an Oath, tho' under no penalty, that was 
a ſufficient authority for all to take it, who were ſatisfied with 
the ſubſtance of it : While therefore, there was ſo great a power 
beyond Sea, that did ſo openly eſpoule this young man's preten- 
ſions, and while there was juſt grounds to ſuſpect, that many 
at home favoured him, it ſeemed very reaſonable to offer a me- 
thod, by which it ſhould appear, who obeyed the preſent Go- 
vernment from a Principle, believing it Lawful, and who ſub- 
mitted only to it, as to a proſperous Uſurpation. About twen- 
ty Lords perſiſted in their oppoſition to this Bill, thoſe who 
were for it being thrice that number: But, in the Houſe of 
Commons, when it appeared how the Lords were inclined, they 
reſolved to bring in a Bill, that ſhould oblige all perſons to take 
this Abjuration. It was drawn by Sir Charles Hedges; All 
Imployments in Church or State were to be ſubject to it; 
Some things were added to the Abjuration, ſuch as an obliga- 
tion to maintain the Government in King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, and to maintain the Church of England, together with 
the Toleration for Diſſenters: Finch offered an alteration to the 
Clauſe, abjuring the Prince of Wales, ſo that it imported only 
an obligation not to aſſiſt him; but tho he preſſed this with 
unuſual vehemence, in a Debate that he reſumed ſeventeen 
times in one Seſſion, againſt all rules, he had few to ſecond 
him in it : The Debate, whether the Oath ſhould be impoſed 
or left free, held longer: it was carried, but by one Vote, to 
impoſe it: The Party choſe that, rather than to have it left 
free : for they reckoned the taking an Oath that was impoſed, 
was a part of their ſubmiſſion to the Uſurpation ; but the tak- 
ing any Oath, that ſtrengthened the Government, of their own 
accord, did not ſuit with their other Principles : But to hel p 
the matter with a ſhew of zeal, they made the Clauſe that im- 
poſed it very extenſive, ſo that it comprehended all Clergymen, 
Fellows of Colleges, Schoolmaſters, and private Tutors : The 
| Clauſe 
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Clauſe of maintaining the Government in King, Lords, and 1 701 
Commons, was rejected with great indignation ; ſince the Go Www 


vernment was only in the King: The Lords and Commons be- 
ing indeed a part of the Conftitution, and of the Legiſlative 
Body, but not of the Government. This was a bare-faced Re- 
publican Notion, and was wont to be condemned as ſuch, by 
the ſame perſons who now preſſed it. It was farther ſaid, that 
if it appeared that our Conſtitution was in danger, it might 
be reaſonable to ſecure it by an Act and an Oath apart: but 
fince the ſingle point, that required this Abjuration, was the 
French King's declaring, that the pretended Prince of Wales 
was our King, it was not fit to join matters foreign to that in 
this Oath : Upon the ſame reaſon, the Clauſe in favour of the 
Church, and of the Toleration were alfo laid aſide. The de- 
ſign of this Act was to diſcover to all, both at home and a- 
broad, how unanimouſly the Nation concurred in abjuring the 

retended Prince of Wales: But here was a clauſe, to one part 
of which (the maintaining the Church) the Diſſenters could not 
ſwear ; and even the more moderate men of the Church, who 
did well approve of the Toleration, yet might think it too much 
to ſwear to maintain it; fince it was reaſonable, to oblige the 
Diſſenters to uſe their Liberty modeſtly, by keeping them un- 
der the apprehenſion of having it taken away, it it was abuſed 
by them. One addition was offered, and received without any 
Debate about it, or the ſhadow of any oppoſition : It was de- 
clared to be High Treaſon, to endeavour to prevent or defeat 
the Princeſs's Right of Succeſſion : The Tories pretended great 
zeal for her, and gave it out that there was a deſign to ſet her 
aſide, and to have the Houſe of Hanover to ſucceed the King 
immediately; tho' it could never be made appear, that any mo- 
tion of this kind had ever been, either made or debated, even 
in private diſcourſe, by any of the whole Whig Party. Great 
endeavours were uſed, and not altogether without effect, to in- 
fuſe this jealouſy into the Princeſs, and into all about her, not 
without inſinuations, that the King himſelf was inclined to it. 
When this Clauſe was offered, its being without a Precedent, 
gave handle enough to oppoſe it, yet there was not one Word 
ſaid in oppoſition to it, in either Houſe, all agreeing heartily 
in it. This ought to have put an end to the ſuſpicion, but ſur- 


miſes of that kind, when raiſed on deſign, are not ſoon parted 


with. | 


Soon after the Seſſion was opened, the Earl of Rocheſter wrote Airs in 


to the King, and asked leave to come over: it was ſoon grant- 
ed, but when he ſignified this to the Council of Ireland, the 


whole 


Irelaua. 
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1701 whole Board joined in a requeſt to him, that he would lay be- 
fore the King the great Grievances, under which the whole 


Kingdom lay, by the proceedings of the Truſtees, who ſtretch- 
ed the Authority, that the Law gave them, in many inſtances, 
to the oppreſſing of the Nation: He ſeemed uneaſy at the mo- 
tion, but promiſed to lay it before the King, which he did at 
his coming over. Soon after that, Petitions were ſent round all 
the Counties of Treland, and ſigned by many, repreſenting 
both the hardſhips of the Act, and the ſevere methods the 
Truſtees took in executing it: All this was believed, to be ſet 
on ſecretly by the Court, in hope that ſome temper might be 
found in that matter, ſo that the King's Grants might again take 
place in whole or in part. The Houſe of Commons was mov- 
ed, to proceed ſeverely againſt the Promoters of theſe Petitions ; 
yet the complaining of Grievances, had been fo often aſſerted to 
be a Right of the Subject, that this was let fall: But fince no 
perſon appeared, to juſtify the Facts ſet forth and ſuggeſted in 
thoſe Petitions, they were voted falſe and ſcandalous, and this 
ſtopt a further progreſs in that method. The heat with which 
that Act had been carried was now much qualified, and the 
Truſtees having judged for ſo many Claims in favour of ITrifþ 
Papiſts, ſhewing too manifeſt a partiality for them, and havin 

now fate two years, in which they had conſumed all the Rents 
that aroſe out of the confiſcated Eſtates, the Houſe was applied 
to for their interpolation, by many Petitions relating to that mat- 
ter. This was the more neceflary, becauſe, as was formerly 
told, when that Act was paſling, they had paſt a Vote againſt 
receiving any Petition, relating to it: The thing had now loſt 
much of the credit and value that was ſet upon it at firſt : 
tho the ſame Party ſtill oppoſed the receiving any Petitions, 
yet the current was now ſo ſtrong the other way, that they 
were all received, and in a great many caſes juſtice was done : 
yet with a manifeſt partiality, in favour of Papiſts; it being a 
maxim, among all who favoured King James's Intereſts, to ſerve 
Papiſts, eſpecially thoſe whoſe Eſtates were confiſcated for ad- 
hering to him. One motion was carried, not without difficulty, 
in favour of thoſe, who had purchaſed under the Grantees, and 
had made great improvements, that they ſhould be admitted to 
purchaſe, with an abatement of two years value of the Eſtates ; 
The Earl of Athlone, whoſe caſe was ſingular, as was formerl 

ſet out, having ſold his Grant to men, who had reaſon to think 
they had purchaſed under a ſecure Title, a ſpecial Clauſe was 
offered in their favour ; but the Party had ſtudied ſo far to in- 
flame the Nation againſt the Dutch, that in this the Votes 


were 
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were equal, and the Speaker's Vote being to turn the matter, he 1701 


ve it 
5 to Iriſb Forfeitures, which took up the greateſt part of 
the Seſſion. 5 „ 

The Commons, after a long delay, ſent up the Bill, abjur- 
ing the Prince of Wales. In the Houſe of Lords, the Tories 
oppoſed it all they poſſibly could: It was a new Bill, fo the 
Debate was entirely open : They firſt moved for a Clauſe, ex- 
cuſing the Peers from it: If this had been received, the Bill 
would have been certainly loſt; for the Commons would never 
have yielded to it: When this was rejected, they tried to have 
brought it back to be Voluntary : It was a ſtrange piece of in- 
conſiſtence in men, to move this, who had argued even againſt 
the lawfulneſs of a voluntary Oath ; but it was viſible they in- 
tended by it only to loſe or at leaſt to delay the Bill: When 
this was over-ruled by the Houſe, not without a mixture of 
indignation in ſome againſt the movers ; They next offered all 
thoſe Clauſes, that had been rejected in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, with ſome other very ſtrange additions, by which they 
diſcovered both great weakneſs, and an inveterate rancour a- 
gainſt the Government ; but all the oppoſition ended in a Pro- 
teſtation of nineteen or twenty Peers againſt the Bill. 


inſt the Purchaſers. Many Bills were brought inn? 


And now I am arrived at the fatal period of this Reign. The 1702 


King ſeemed all this Winter in a very fair way of recovery 
He had made the Royal Apartments in Hampron-Court very 
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noble, and he was ſo much pleaſed with the Place, that he - 5 nh his 


went thither once a week, and rode often about the Park : In 
the end of February, the Horſe he rode on ſtumbled, and he, 
being then. very feeble, fell off and broke his Collar-bone : He 
ſeemed to have no other hurt by it, and his ſtrength was then 
ſo much impaired; that it was not thought neceſſary to let him 
Blood, no Symptom appearing that required it: The Bone was 
well ſet, and it was thought there was no danger: ſo he was 
brought to Kenſington that night: He himſelf had apprehended 
all this Winter, that he was ſinking ; he ſaid to the Earl of Port- 
land, both before and after this accident, that he was a dead 
man : It was not in his Legs, nor now in his Collar-Bone, that 
he felt himſelf ill, but all was decayed within, ſo that he be- 
lieved he ſhould not be able to go thro' the fatigue of another 
Campaign. During his illneſs, he ſent a Meſſage to the Two 
Houſes, recommending the Union of both Kingdoms to them. 
The occaſion of this was, a Motion that the Earl of Vottinghan 
had made, in the Houſe of Lords, when the Act of Abjuration 

Vol. II. Hhhh was 
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1702 was agreed to: He faid, tho he had differed from the Majori- 
LEW SY) 


of the Houſe, in many particulars relating to it, yet he was 
ſuch a friend to the deſign of the Act, that in order to the 
ſecuring a Proteſtant Succeſſion, he thought an Union of the 
whole Iſland was very neceſſary; and that therefore, they ſhould 
conſider how both Kingdoms might be united; but in order 
to this, and previous to it, he moved, that an Addreſs ſhould 
be made to the King, that he would be pleaſed to diſſolve the 
Parliament now fitting in Scotland, and to call a new one: 
Since the preſent Parliament was at firſt a Convention, and then 
turned to a Parliament, and was continued ever ſince, ſo that 
the Legality of it might be called in queſtion : and it was neceſ- 
fary, that ſo important a thing, as the Union of both King- 
doms, ſhould be treated in a Parliament, againſt the Conſtitution 
of which no exception could he. The Motion was warml 
poſed ; for that Nation was then in ſuch a ferment, that the 
calling a new Parliament would have been probably attended 
with bad conſequences: So that Project was let fall, and no 
progreſs was made upon the King's Meſſage. On the third of 
March, the King had a ſhort fit of an Ague, which he re- 
garded fo little, that he ſaid nothing of it: It returned on him 
next day : I happened to be then near him, and obſerved fuch 
a viſible alteration, as gave me a very ill opinion of his condi- 
tion: After that, he kept his Chamber till Friday; every day 
it was given out that his Fits abated : On Friday, things had ſo 
melancholy a face, that his being dangerouſly ill was no. lon- 
ger concealed : There was now ſuch a difficulty of breathing, 
and his pulſe was ſo ſunk, that the alarm was given out every 
where : He had ſent the Earl of Albemarle over to Holland, to put 
things in a readineſs for an early Campaign. He came back on the 
7th of March in the morning, with ſo good an account of ev 
thing, that, if matters of that kind could have wrought on the 
King, it muſt have revived him: but the coldneſs with which he 
received it, ſhewed how little hopes were left: Soon after, he ſaid 
Je tire vers ma fn, (1 draw towards my end.) The Act of Ab- 
juration, and the Money Bill, were now prepared for the Royal 
Aſſent: The Council ordered all things to be in a readineſs, for 
the paſſing of thoſe Bills by a ſpecial Commiſſion, which ac- 
cording to form muſt be ſigned by the King, in the preſence of 
the Lord Keeper and the Clerks of the Parliament: They 
came to the King, when his Fit began, and ſtayed ſome hours 
before they were admitted: Some in the Houſe of Commons 
moved for an Adjournment, tho' the Lords had ſent to them 
not to adjourn for ſome time: By this means, they hoped the 
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Bill of Abjuration ſhould be loſt; But it was contrary to all 1702 
rules to adjourn, when ſuch a Meſſage was ſent them by the 


Lords, ſo they waited till the King had ſigned the Commiſſion 


and the Bills, and thus thoſe Acts paſs' d in the laſt day of the 
King's Life. 


The King's ſtrength and pulſe was ſtill fanking, as the difficul- And Death, 


ty of breathing ered, ſo that no hope was left. The 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury and I went to him on Saturday morn- 
ing, and did not ſtir from him tifl he died. The Archbiſhop 
prayed on Saturday ſome time with him, but he was then ſo 
weak, that he could ſcarce ſpeak, but gave him his hand, as a 
fign that he firmly believed e Truth of the Chriſtian Rebivion, 
— ſaid, he intended to receive the Sacrament: His reaſon and 
all his ſenſes were Entire to che laſt minute: About ſive in the 
morning he defired the Sacrament, and went thro' the Office 
with great appearance of ſeriouſneſs, but could not expreſs 
himſelf : When this was done, he called for the Earl of Albe- 
»arle, and gave him a charge to take care of his Papers. He 
thanked Mr. Auverquerque for his long and faithful ſervices. He 
took leave of the Duke of Ormond, and called for the Earl of 
Portland, but before he came, his Voice quite failed, fo he 
took him by the hand, and carried it to his heart with great ten- 
derneſs. He was often looking up to Heaven, in many ſhort 
Fjaculations ; between ſeven and eight a Clock the rattle began, 
the Commendatory Prayer was ſaid for him, and as it ended, he 
died, in the fifty ſecond year of his Age, having reigned thir- 
teen years and a few days. When his Body was opened, it 

appeared that, notwithſtanding the ſwelling of his Legs, he had 
no Dropſy : His Head and Heart was found : There was ſcarce 
any Blood in his Body : His Lungs ſtuck to his Side, and by 
the fall from his Horſe, a part of them was torn from it, which 
occaſioned an Inflammation, that was believed to be the imme- 
diate cauſe of his Death, which probably might have been pre- 
vented for ſome time, if he had been then let Blood. His 
Death would have been a great ſtroke at any time, but in our 
circumſtances, as they ſtood at that time, it was a dreadful one. 
The Earl of Portland told me, that when he was once encourag- 
ing him, from the good ſtate his affairs were in, both at home 
and abroad, to take more heart ; the King anſwered him, that 
he knew Death was that, which he had looked at on all occa- 
fions without any terror, ſometimes he would have been glad to 
have been delivered out of all his troubles, but he confeſſed 
now he ſaw another Scene, and could with to live a little lon- 
ger. He died with a clear and full preſence of mind, and in 
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1702 4 wonderful tranquillity: Thoſe who knew it was his Rule all 
his Life long, to hide the impreſſions that Religion made on 
him, as much as poſſible, did not wonder at his filence in 
his laſt minutes, but they lamented it much : They knew what 

a handle it would give to cenſure and obloquy. "mn 
His Charac- Thus lived and died William the Third, King of Great-Bri- 
* rain, and Prince of Orange; He had a thin and weak Body, 
was brown haired, and of a clear and delicate Conſtitution : He 
had a Roman Eagle Noſe, bright and ſparkling Eyes, a large 
front, and a Countenance compoſed to gravity and authority: 
All his Senſes were critical and exquiſite. He was always aſth- 
matical, and the dregs of the Small Pox falling on his Lungs, 
he had a conſtant deep Cough. His Behaviour was ſolemn and 
ſerious, ſeldom cheertul, and but with a few: He ſpoke little 
and very ſlowly, and moſt commonly with a diſguſting dryneſs, 
which was his Character at all times, except in a day of Bat- 
tle : for then he was all fire, tho' without paſſion: He was then 
every where, and looked to every thing. He had no great ad- 
vantage from his Education; De Wit's Diſcourſes were of 
great uſe to him, and he, being apprehenſive of the obſer- 
vation of thoſe, who were looking narrowly into every thing 
he ſaid or did, had brought himſelf under a habitual cau- 
tion, that he could never ſhake oft, tho' in another ſcene it 
proved as hurtful, as it was then neceſſary to his affairs: He 
ſpoke Dutch, French, Engliſh and German equally well; and 
he underſtood the Latin, Spaniſh and Italian, ſo that he 
was well fitted to command Armies compoſed of ſeveral 
Nations. He had a Memory that amazed all about him, for 
it never failed him: He was an exact obſerver of men and 
things: His ſtrength lay rather in a true diſcerning and a ſound 
judgment, than in imagination or invention: His Deſigns were 
always great and good : But it was thought he truſted too much 
to that, and that he did not deſcend enough to the humours of 
his people, to make himſelf and his notions more acceptable to 
them: This, in a Government that has ſo much of freedom in 
it as ours, was more neceſſary than he was inclined to believe: 
His reſervedneſs grew on him, ſo that it diſguſted moſt of thoſe 
who ſerved him : but he had obſerved the errors of too much 
talking, more than thoſe of too cold a ſilence. He did not 
like contradiction, nor to have his actions cenſured : but he 
loved to imploy and favour thoſe, who had the arts of com- 
placence, yet he did not love Flatterers : His genius lay chiefly 
to War, in which his courage was more admired than his con- 
duct: Great errors were often committed by him, but his he- 
roical 
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roical courage ſet things right, as it inflamed thoſe who were 1702 
about him: He was too laviſh of money on ſome occaſions, both WW 


in his Buildings and to his Favourites, but too ſparing in re- 
warding Services, or in encouraging thoſe who brought Intelli- 
ce: He was apt to take ill impreſſions of people, and theſe 
ſtuck long with him ; but he never carried them to indecent 
revenges: He gave too much way to his own humour, almoſt 
in every thing, not excepting that which related to his own 
health: He knew all Foreign Affairs well, and underſtood the 
State of every Court in Europe very particularly: He inſtructed 
his own Miniſters himſelf, but he did not apply enough to Af- 
fairs at home: He tried how he could govern us, by ballancing 
the two Parties one againſt another, but he came at laſt to be 
rſuaded, that the Tories were irreconcilable to him, and he 
was reſolved to try and truſt them no more. He believed the 
Truth of the Chriſtian Religion very firmly, and he expreſſed a 
horror at Atheiſm and Blaſphemy : and tho' there was much of 
both in his Court, yet it was always denied to him, and kept 
out of fight. He was moſt exemplarily decent and devout, 
in the publick exerciſes of the Worſhip of God, only on week 
days he came too ſeldom to them: He was an attentive hearer 
of Sermons, and was conſtant in his private Prayers, and in read- 
ing the Scriptures: And when he ſpoke of religious matters, 
which he did not often, it was with a becoming gravity : 
He was much poſſeſſed with the belief of abſolute Decrees: 
He ſaid to me, he adhered to theſe, becauſe he did not ſee 
how the Belief of Providence could be maintained upon any 
other Suppoſition: His indifference as to the Forms of Church- 
Government, and his being zealous for Toleration, together with 
his cold Behaviour towards the Clergy, gave them generally very 
ill impreſſions of him : In his deportment towards all about 
him, He ſeemed to make little diſtinction between the good 
and the bad, and thoſe who ſerved well, or thoſe who ſerved 
him ill: He loved the Dutch, and was much beloved among 
them: but the ill returns he met from the Eugliſb Nation, their 
jealouſies of him, and their perverſeneſs towards him, had too 
much ſoured his Mind, and had in a great meaſure alienated 
him from them, which he did not take care enough to conceal, 
tho he ſaw the ill effects this had upon his buſineſs. He grew, 
in his laſt years, too remiſs and careleſs as to all Affairs; till the 
Treacheries of France awakened him, and the dreadful con- 
junction of the Monarchies gave ſo loud an Alarm to all Europe. 
For a watching over that Court, and a beſtirring himſelf againſt 
their practices, was the prevailing paſſion of his whole Life: 
Vor. IL TELE 1 Few 
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1702 Few men had the art of concealing and governing Paſſion 
more than he had; yet few men had ſtronger Paſſions, which 


were ſeldom felt but by inferior Servants, to whom he uſually 
made ſuch recompences, for any ſudden or indecent vents he 
might give his anger, that they were glad at every time, that it 
broke upon them : He was too eaſy to the faults of thoſe about 
him, when they did not lie in his own way, or croſs any of 
his deſigns : and he was ſo apt to think, that his Miniſters might 
grow infolent, if they ſhould find that they had much credit 
with him, that he ſeemed to have made it a Maxim, to let them 
often feel, how little power they had, even in ſmall matters : 
His Favourites had a more intire power, but he accuſtomed 
them only to inform him of things, but to be ſparing in offer- 
ing Advice, except when it was asked: It was not eaſy to ac- 
count for the reaſons of the favour that he ſhewed, in the high- 
eſt inſtances, to two perſons beyond all others, the Earls of 
Portland and Albemarle; they being in all reſpects men, not 
only of different, but of oppoſite Characters: Secrecy and Fi- 
delity were the only qualities, in which it could be faid, that 
they did in any fort agree. I have now run thro' the chief 
branches of his Character; I had occaſion to know him well, 
having obſerved him very carefully in a courſe of Sixteen years: 
I had a large meaſure of his favour, arid a free acceſs to him 
all the while, tho' not at all times to the ſame degree : The 
freedom, that I uſed with him, was not always acceptable : 
but he ſaw that I ferved him faithfully, ſo, after ſome intervals 
of coldneſs, he always returned to a good meaſure of confi- 
dence in me: I was, in many great inſtances, much obliged by 
him; but that was not my chief biaſs to him: IT confidered 
him, as a Perſon raiſed up by God to reſiſt the Power of France, 
and the progreſs of Tyranny and Perſecution : The Series of 
the five Princes of Orange, that was now ended in him, was the 
nobleſt Succeſſion of Heroes that we find in any Hiſtory : And 
the thirty years, from the year 1672 to his Death, in which he 
acted ſo great a part, carry in them ſo many amazing ſteps of 
a glorious and diſtinguiſhing Providence, that in the words of 
David, he may be called, The man of God's right hand, whom 
he made ſirong for himſelf : After all the abatements, that may 
be allowed for his Errors and Faults, he ought till to be rec- 
koned among the greateſt Princes that our Hiſtory, or indeed 
that any other, can afford. He died in a critical time for his 
own Glory; ſince he had formed a great Alliance, and had 
projected the whole Scheme of the War; ſo that if it ſucceeds, 
a great part of the Honour of it will be aſcribed to him: and 
it 
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if otherwiſe, it will be ſaid He was the Soul of the Alliance, 1702 
that did both animate and knit it together, and that it was na 


tural for that Body to die and fall aſunder, when he who gave 
it life, was withdrawn. Upon his Death, ſome moved for a 
magnificent Funeral ; but it ſeemed not decent to run into un- 
neceſſary Expence, when we were entring on a War, that muſt 
be maintained at a vaſt charge: ſo a private Funeral was reſolv- 
ed on, But for the Honour of his Memory, a noble Monument 
and an Equeſtrian Statue were ordered. Some years muſt ſhew 
whether theſe things were really intended, or if they were only 
ſpoke of to excuſe the Privacy of his Funeral, which was ſcarce 
decent, ſo far was it from being Magnificent. 
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BOOK VII. 
Of the Life and Reign of Queen ANNE. 


che Death of King William, purſuant to the Act 1702 
that had ſettled the Succeſſion of the Crown, it CSS 
devolved on Anne, the youngeſt Daughter of — oo 
King Tames, by his firſt Marriage; She was 

then entred on the Thirty eighth year of her Age. 


Ups the King's Death, the Privy Council came in a body, to 

wait on the new Queen : She received them with a well conſt- Her Firi 
dered Speech: She expreſſed great reſpe& to the Memory of **** 
the late King, in whoſe ſteps ſhe intended to go, for preſerving 

both Church and State, in 1 72 to the growing Power 
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1702 of France, and for maintaining the Succeſſion in the Proteſtant 


the 


She 33 


lliance 


nw. Earl of Marlborough to Holland, to give the States full aſſu- 


line: She pronounced this, as ſhe did all her other Speeches, 


with great weight and authority, and with a ſoftneſs of Voice 
and ſweetneſs in the pronunciation, that added much life to all 
ſhe ſpoke. Theſe her firſt Expreſſions were heard with great and 
juſt acknowledgments : Both Houſes of Parliament met that 
day, and made Addreſſes to her, full of reſpect and duty: 
She anſwered both very favourably, and ſhe received all that 
came to her in ſo gracious a manner, that they went from her 
highly ſatisfied with her goodneſs, and her obliging deport- 
ment; for ſhe hearkened with attention to every thing that 
was ſaid to her. Two days after, ſhe went to the Parliament, 
which, to the great happineſs of the Nation, and to the advan- 
tage of her Government, was now continued to fit, notwith- 
ſtanding the King's Demiſe, by the Act, that was made five 
years before, upon the diſcovery of the Aſſaſſination Plot. In her 
Speech ſhe repeated, but more copiouſly, what ſhe had faid to 
the Council, upon her firſt Acceſſion to the Throne : There 
were two paſſages in this Speech, that were thought not ſo well 
conſidered : She aſſured them, her Heart was entirely Engliſh : 
This was looked on, as a reflection on the late King: ſhe alſo 
added, that they might depend on her word: Both theſe Expreſ- 
ſions had been in her Father's firſt Speech, how little ſoever they 
were afterwards minded by him. The City of London, and all 
the Counties, Cities, and even the ſubaltern Bodies - of Cities, 
came up with Addrefles : In theſe, a very great diverſity of Stile 
was obſerved, ſome mentioned the late King in terms full of re- 
ſpect and gratitude ; others named him very coldly : ſome took 
no notice of him, nor of his death; and ſimply congratulated 
her coming to the Crown: and ſome inſinuated reflections on 
his Memory, as if the Queen had been ill uſed by him. The 
Queen received all civilly, to moſt ſhe ſaid nothing, to others ſhe 
expreſſed herſelf in general words, and ſome things were given 
out in her Name, which ſhe diſowned. 


Within a week after her coming to the Crown, ſhe ſent the 


rances of her maintaining the Alliances, that had been con- 
cluded by the late King, and of doing every thing that the 
common concerns of Europe required: She gave notice alſo of 
her coming to the Crown to all the Princes and States of Eu- 
rope, except. France and Spain. The Earl of Marlborough 
ſtay'd ſome days in Holland, to very good purpoſe : The King's 
Death had ftruck them all with ſuch a damp, that they need- 
ed the encouragement of ſuch a Meſſage, as he brought them: 
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When they had the firſt news of the King's Death, they aſſem- 1702 


bled together immediately, they looked on one another as men 


amazed : They embraced one another, and promiſed they would 
tick together, and adhere to the intereſts of their Countrey : 
They fate up moſt of the night, and ſent out all the Orders 


that were neceſſary, upon ſo extraordinary an emergency. 11 


were now much revived by the Earl of Marlborough's preſence, 
and by the temper that both Houſes of Parliament were in, 
with relation to the Alliances, and the War with France : and 
they entered into ſuch Confidence with the Earl of Marlho- 
rough, that he came back as well ſatisfied with them, as the 
were with him. The Queen in her firſt Speech, had asked of 
the Commons the continuance of that Revenue, which ſupport- 
ed the Civil Lift, and it was granted to her for Life, very una- 
nimouſly, tho many ſeemed to apprehend, that ſo great a Re- 
venue might be applied to uſes, not ſo profitable to the Pub- 
lick, in a Reign that was like to be frugal, and probably would 
not be ſubje& to great accidents. When the Queen came to 
paſs the Act, and to thank the Parliament for it; ſhe faid, ſhe 
intended to apply one hundred thouſand pounds of it, to the 
publick occaſions of the preſent year : This was received with 
great applauſe, and particular notice was taken of it, in all the 
Addreſſes that came up afterwards. 


At the ſame time, the Queen paſſed a Bill for receiving and A Bil for 


examining the Publick Accounts; and in her Speech, the ex- 
preſſed a particular approbation of that Bill: a Commiſſion to 
the ſame effect had been kept up, for fix or ſeven years, during 
the former Reign, but it had been let fall for ſome years; 
ſince the Commiſſioners had never been able to make any diſ- 
covery whatſoever, and ſo had put the Publick to a conſiderable 
charge, without reaping any fort of fruit from it. Whether 
this flowed from the weakneſs or corruption of the Com- 
miſſioners, or from the integrity or cunning of thoſe, who 
dealt in the Publick Money, cannot be determined. The Party 
that had oppoſed the late King, had made this the chief ſub- 
je& of their Complaints all the Nation over, that the Publick was 
robbed, and that private men lived high, and yet raiſed large 
Eſtates out of the Publick Treaſure: This had a great effect 


over England ; for all people naturally hearken to Complaints 


of this kind, and very eaſily believe them: It was alſo ſaid, to 
excuſe the fruitleſsneſs of the former Commiſſions, that no diſ- 
coveries could be made, under a Miniſtry, that would ſurely fa- 
vour their under-workmen, tho' they were known to be Guilty. 
One viſible cauſe of mens raiſing great Eſtates, who were con- 


cerned 


the Publick 
Accounts. 
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1702 cerned in the Adminiſtration, was this, that for ſome years the 
„ Parliament laid the Taxes upon very remote Funds, ſo that, be- 
ſides the diſtance of the term of Payment, for which Intereſt 
was allowed, the danger the Government itſelf ſeemed to be of- 
ten in (upon the continuance of which the continuance and aſ- 
ſignment of theſe Funds was grounded) made that ſome Tallies 
were fold at a great diſcount, even of the one half, to thoſe 
who would employ their Money that way, by which great ad- 

vantages were made, The gain that was made, by robbi 
the Coin, in which many Goldſmiths were believed to be deep- 
ly concerned, contributed not a little to the raiſing thoſe vaſt 
Eſtates, to which ſome had grown, as ſuddenly as unaccounta- 
bly. All theſe complaints were eaſily raiſed, and long kept up, 
on deſign to caſt the heavier load on the former Miniſtry : This 
made that Miniſtry, who were ſenſible of the miſchief this cla- 
mour did them, and of their own innocence, promote the Bill 
with much zeal, and put the ſtrongeſt Clauſes in it, that could 
be contrived to make it effectual. The Commiſſioners named 
in the Bill, were the hotteſt men in the Houſe, who had raiſed 
as well as kept up the clamour, with the greateſt earneſtneſs. 
One Clauſe put in the Act, was not very acceptable to the 
Commiſſioners ; for they were rendered incapable of all Im- 
ployments, during the Commiſſion : The Act carried a Retro- 
ſpect quite back to the Revolution: It was given out, that great 
diſcoveries would be made by them, and the art and induſtry 
with which this was ſpread over England, had a great effect in 
the Elections to the ſucceeding Parliament. The Coronaticn 
was on the 23d of April, on St. George's day ; it was perform- 
ed with the uſual Magnificence ; The Archbiſhop of York 
preached a good and wiſe Sermon on the occaſion : The Queen, 
immediately after that, gave Orders for naming the Electoreſs 
of Brunſwick in the Collect for the Royal Family, as the next 
Heir of the Crown ; and ſhe formed a Miniſtry. | 
A Mintry The coldneſs had continued between the King and her, to 
termed. ſuch a degree, that tho' there was a reconciliation after the 
Queen's Death, yet it went not much farther, than what civility 
and decency required : She was not. made acquainted with pub- 
lick Affairs; She was not encouraged to recommend any to 
Poſts of truſt and advantage: Nor had the Miniſtry Orders to 
inform her how matters went, nor to oblige thoſe about her : 
Only pains had been taken to pleaſe the Earl of Marlborough, 
with which he was fully fatisfied : nothing had contented him 
better, than the Command he had the former year of the Troops, 
which were ſent to the aſſiſtance of the States. The Whigs had 
lived 
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lived at a great diſtance with the Queen, all the former Reign : 
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The Tories had made much noiſe with their zeal for her, chiefly VV 


after the death of the Duke of Gloceſter, tho they came ſeldom 
to her: Her Court was then very thin, ſhe lived in a due abſtrac- 
tion from buſineſs ; ſo that ſhe neither gave jealouſy, rior encou- 
raged faction: Yet theſe things had made thoſe impreſſions on her, 
that had at firſt ill effects, which were ſoon obſerved and reme- 
died. The late King had ſent a Meſſage to the Earl of Rocheſter, 
ſome weeks before he died, letting him know, that he had put an 
end to his Commiſlion of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, but that 
was not executed in form; ſo the Commiſſion did ftill ſubſiſt in 
his perſon : He was upon that now declared Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. The Lord Godolphin was made Lord Treaſurer : This 
was very uneaſy to himſelf, for he reſiſted the motion long; but 
the Earl of Marthorongh preſſed it in ſo poſitive a manner, that 
he faid he could not go beyond Sea to command our Armies, un- 
leſs the Treaſury was put in his hands; for then he was ſure that 
remittances would be punctually made to him: He was declared 
Captain General, and the Prince had the Title of Generaliſſimo 
of all the Queen's Forces by Sea or Land. It was for ſome time 
given out, that the Prince intended to go beyond Sea, to com- 
mand the Armies of the Alliance, but this report ſoon fell; and it 
was ſaid, the Dutch were not willing to truſt their Armies to the 
command of a Prince, who might think it below him to be limit- 
ed by their Inſtructions, or to be bound to obey their Orders. 
The late King had diſſolved the Commiſſion, for executing the Of- 
fice of the Lord Admiral, and had committed that great Truſt to 
the Earl of Pembroke : The Secrets of that Board were ſo ill kept, 


and there was ſuch a Faction in it, that the King reſolved to put 


it in a ſingle perſon: The Earl of Pembroke was not eaſily brought 
to ſubmit to it : He ſaw it would draw a heavy load on him, and 
he was ſenſible that by his ignorance of Sea Affairs, he might com- 
mit errors: yet he took good Officers to his aſſiſtance: He reſolv- 
ed to command the Fleet in perſon, and he took great pains to 
put things in ſuch Order, that it might be ſoon ready. A Land 
Army was deſigned to go with the Fleet, to the Command of which 
the Duke of Or-0nd had been named: But upon new meaſures, 
the Earl of Pembroke was firſt ſent to, not to go to Sea in per- 
{on, and ſoon after he was diſmiſſed from his Poſt, with the of- 
fer of a great Penſion, which he very generouſly refuſed, tho 
the ſtate of his Affairs and Family ſeemed to require it. The Prince 
was made Lord High Admiral, which he was to govern by a 
Council : the Legality of this was much queſtioned, for it was a 
new Court, which could not be authorized to act, but by an Act 
of Parliament: yet the reſpect paid the Queen made that no pub- 
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lick queſtion was made of this, ſo that objections to it never 
went beyond a ſecret murmur, The Earl of Nottingham and 


would truſt none but the Earl of Mottingbam, and he would ſerve 
with none but Hedges; The Maxim laid down at Court, was, to 
put the direction of Affairs in the hands of the Tories. The Earl 
of Marlborough aſſured me this was done, upon the promiſes they 
made to carry on the War, and to maintain the Alliances: if 
they kept theſe, then Affairs would go on ſmoothly in the Houſe 
of Commons, but if they failed in this, the Queen would put her 
buſineſs in other hands, which at that time few could believe. 
The Marquiſs of Vormanby was, to the admiration of all men, 
made Lord Privy Seal, and ſoon after Duke of Buckingham : The 
Earl of Abington, Viſcount Weymouth, Lord Dartmouth, Seimour, 
Muſgrave, Greenvil, How, Lucan Gower, Harcourt, with ſeveral 
others, who had, during the laſt Reign, expreſſed the moſt violent 
and unrelenting averſion to the whole Adminiſtration, were now 
brought to the Council Board, and put in good Pots. 

Before the King's death, it was generally thought, that ſome in 
both Houſes, and many more over the Nation, would refuſe the 
Abjuration: They had oppoſed it ſo yehemently, that no leſs 
could be expected from them. Some went out of Town when 
the day came, in which the Houſes reſolved to try all their Mem- 
bers; but they ſoon came to other Reſolutions, and with them 
almoſt the whole Party came and took the Oath, and profeſſed 
great zeal for the Queen, and an entire ſatisfaction in her Title. 
Some ſuſpected this was Treachery, on deſign to get the Govern- 
ment once into their hands, that ſo they might deliver it up, or at 
leaſt that they might carry a Parliament ſo to their mind, that the 
Act might be repealed ; and they might think, that then the Oath 
would fall with it. Diſtinctions were ſet about among them, which 
heightened theſe ſuſpicions ; for tho in the Oath, they declared, 
that the pretended Prince of Wales had not any Right whatſoever 
to the Crown, yet in a Paper (which I ſaw) that went about a- 
mong them, it was ſaid that Right was a term of Law, which 
had only relation to Legal Rights, but not to a Divine Rigbt, or 
to Birth Right : So ſince that Right was condemned by Law, 
they, by abjuring it, did not renounce the Divine Right, that he 
bad by his Birth. They alſo ſuppoſed, that this Abjuration could 
only bind, during the. preſent ſtate of things, but not in caſe of 
another Revolution, or of a Conqueſt : This was too dark a thing, 
to be enquired after, or ſeen into, in the ſtate matters were then 
in. The Queen continued moſt of the great Officers of the 
Houſhold, all the Judges except two, and moſt of the Lords 
Lieutenants of Counties; nor did ſhe make any change in the Fo- 
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chefler and his Party were for ſevere methods, and for a more 


entire change, to be carried quite thro' all ſubaltern Imployments ; 

But that the Lord Godolphin and the Earl of Mar/borough were 
for more moderate proceedings : So that tho' no Whigs were put 
into Imployments, yet many were kept in the Poſts they had been 
put into during the former Reign. Repeated aſſutances were 
ſent to all the Allies, that the Queen would adhere firmly to 
them. 


The Queen in her firſt Speech to her Parliament, had renewed e Unter 


the Motion, made by the late King, for the Union of both King- 
doms: Many of thoſe, who ſeemed now to have the greateſt 
ſhare of her favour and confidence, oppoſed it with much heart, 
and not without indecent reflexions on the Scotch Nation; yet it 
was carried by a great Majority, that the Queen ſhould be em- 
powered to name Commiſſioners, for treating of an Union: It 
was fo viſibly the Intereſt of England, and of the preſent Govern- 
ment, to ſhut that back door againſt the practices of France, and 
the attempts of the pretended Prince of Wales, that the oppoſition 
made to this firſt ſtep towards an Union, and the indecent ſcorn 
with which Seimonr and others treated the Scots, were clear indi- 
cations that the Poſts they were brought into, had not changed 


their tempers : but that inſtead of healing matters, they intended 


to irritate them farther, by their reproachful Speeches. The Bill 
went thro' both Houſes, notwithſtanding the rough treatment it 
met with at firſt. | | | 

Upon the Earl of Mar/borowgh's return from Holland, and in 
purſuance of the concert at the Hague, the Queen communicated 
to both Houſes her deſign to proclaim War with France; They 
approving of it, War was proclaimed on the fourth day of May : 
The Houſe of Commons made an Addreſs to thank the Queen, 
for ordering the Princeſs Sophia to be prayed for: And as the 
Right, that recommended her, was in her own Blood ; She was 
deſigned by her Chriftian Name, and not by her Title : It came 
to be known that this was oppoſed in Council by the Marquiſs of 
Normanby, but that it was promoted by the Lord Treafurer. 


of both 
Kingdoms 
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A Report was ſpread about the Town, and over the Nation, A falſe re- 


with fuch a ſeeming aſſurance, that many were inclined to be- 


port of de- 
figns againſt 


lieve it, that a Scheme had been found among the King's Pa- the Queen. 


E for ſetting aſide the Queen; Some added for impriſoning 
er, and for bringing the Houſe of Hanover immediately into the 
Succeſſion; and that, to ſupport this, a great change was to be 
made in all the Imploy ments and Offices over the whole King- 
dom: This, many of thoſe, who were now in Poſts, had talked in 
ſo publick a manner, that it appeared they intended to poſſeſs the 

whole 
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1702 Whole Nation with a belief of it ; hoping thereby to alienate the 
people from thoſe, who had been in the late King's confidence, 
and diſgrace all that ſide, in order to the carrying all Elections 
of Parliament for Men of their Party. Five Lords had been or- 
dered by the Queen to viſit the late King's Papers, and bring her 
ſuch of them, as related to the Alliances or other Affairs of the 
Crown: 'Theſe were the Dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhire, and 
the Earls of Marlborough, Ferſey, and Albemarle : The Whigs 
ſaw the deſign which was driven at, by thoſe falſe reports; ſo a 
Motion was made in the Houſe of Lords, by the Earl of Car- 
liſle, and ſeconded by the Lords Yharton, Halifax, and others, 
that an enquiry ſhould be made, into the truth of thatReport, and 
of all other ſtories of that kind, that fo, if there was any truth in 
them, ſuch as had been concerned in thoſe wicked deſigns might 
be puniſhed ; and if they were found to be falſe, that thoſe 
who ſpread them about, might be chaſtiſed. Upon this, the 
Houſe deſired that thoſe Lords, who had viſited the late King's 
Papers, would let them know, if they had met with any among 
them, relating to the Queen's Succeſſion, or to the Succeſſion of the 
Houſe of Hanover. Four of them were then in the Houſe, only 
the Earl of Marlborough was ill that day, ſo the four who were 
preſent ſaid, they had found nothing, that did in any fort relate to 
that matter, and this was confirmed by the Earl of Marlborough 
to ſome Peers, who were ſent by the Houle, to ask him the ſame 
queſtion. Upon which a Vote paſt, that theſe Reports were falſe 
and ſcandalous; and an Order was made for proſecuting the 
ſpreaders of them. Some Books had been publiſhed, charging the 
late Miniſtry, and the whole Whig Party with the like defigns : 
Theſe Books were cenſured, and the Authors of them were or- 
dered to be proſecuted ; tho both the Marquiſs of Vormanty and 
the Earl of Mortingbam, did all they could to excuſe thoſe Wri- 
ters. When the falſhood of thoſe Calumnies was apparent, then 
it was given out, with an unuſual confidence, that no ſuch Re- 
ports had been ever ſet about; tho' the contrary was evident, 
and the thing was boldly afferted in thoſe Books: So that a pe- 
culiar meaſure of aſſurance was neceſſary, to face down a thing, 
which they had taken ſuch pains to infuſe into the minds of the 
credulous Vulgar, all England over. The Earl of Nottingham, 
to divert this Enquiry, moved, that another might be made into 
thoſe Books, in which the Murder of King Charles the Firſt was 
juſtified ; tho' the provocation given to ſome of theſe, was, by a 
Sermon preached by Dr. Binks before the Convocation, on the 
zoth of January, in which he drew a Parallel between King 
Charles's Sufferings and thoſe of our Saviour-: and, in ſome ver 
indecent Expreſſions, gave the preference to the former. When 
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the buſineſs of the Seſſion of Parliament was all done, the Queen 1502 
diſmiſſed them, with thanks for the money they had given, re 
commending earneſtly to them a good agreement among them- The Parlia- 
ſelves, aſſuring them, that as on the one hand ſhe would main- fei. 
tain the Toleration, ſo on the other hand, her own principles | 
would oblige her, to have a particular regard to thoſe, who ex- 

preſſed the trueſt zeal for the Church of England : Thus the 

Seſſion ended, and the Proclamation diſſolving the Parliament, 

with the Writs for a new one, came out not long after. 

During ſome part of this Parliament, a Convocation fate : 4 convoca- 

The Faction raiſed, in the Lower Houſe, had ftill the Majo- to» fate: 
rity ; Several Books were writ to ſhew, that by our Conſtitu- 
tion, the power of Adjourning was wholly in the Archbiſhop : - 
The Original Book of the Convocation, that fate in the year 1661, 
being happily found, it ſhewed the practice of that Convocation 
agreed with the Biſhops in every particular : But tho' it was com- 
municated to the Lower Houſe, that had no effect on them; for 
when Parties are once formed, and a reſolution is taken up on 
other conſiderations, no Evidence can convince thoſe, who have 
before hand reſolved to ſtick to their point. But the Prolocutor 
dying, and the King's Death following, the Convocation was by 
that diſſolved: ſince in the Act, that empowered the Parliament 
to fit after the King's Death, no proviſion was made to continue 
the Convocation. The Earl of Rochefter moved in the Houſe of 
Lords, that it might be conſidered, whether the Convocation was 
not a part of the Parliament, and whether it was not continued, 
in conſequence of the Act, that continued the Parliament: But 
that was ſoon let fall, for the Judges were all of Opinion, that it 
was diſſolved by the King's Death. 

Upon the Queen's Acceſſion to the Crown, all theſe angry men, 
that had raiſed this flame in the Church, as they treated the Me- 
mory of the late King with much indecent contempt, ſo they 
ſeemed very confident, that for the future, all Preferments ſhould 
be diſtributed among them (the Queen having ſuperſeded the 
Commiſſion for Eccleſiaſtical Preferments) and they thought they 
were full of merit, and were as full of ho | 

Such an evil ſpirit as is now ſpread among the Clergy, would Societies foe 
be a fad ſpeculation at any time, but in our preſent circumſtances, Neem 
when we are near ſo great a criſis, it is a dreadful thing : But a 
little to ballance this, I ſhall give an account of more promiſing 
beginnings and appearances, which tho' they are of an elder date, 
yet of late they have been brought into a more regulated form. 

In King Jamess Reign, the fear of Popery was fo ſtrong, as well 
as juſt, that many, in and about London, began to meet often 
together, both for Devotion, and for their further Inſtruction : 
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1702 Things of that kind had been formerly practiſed, only among 
the Puritans and the Diſſenters: But theſe were of the Church, 
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and came to their Miniſters, to be aſſiſted with Forms of Prayer 
and other directions: They were chiefly conducted by Dr. Beve- 
ridge and Dr. Horneck. Some diſliked this, and were afraid it 
might be the Original of new Factions and Parties; but wiſer 
and better men thought, it was not fit nor decent to check a ſpi- 
rit of Devotion, at ſuch a time: It might have given ſcandal, and 
it ſeemed a diſcouraging of piety, and might be a mean to drive 
well-meaning perſons over to the Diſſenters. After the Revolu- 
tion, theſe Societies grew more numerous, and for a greater en- 
couragement to Devotion, they got ſuch Collections to be made, 


as maintained many Clergymen to read Prayers in ſo many places, 


and at fo many different hours, that devout perſons might have 
that comfort, at every hour of the day : There were conſtant Sa- 
craments every Lord's Day in many Churches : There were both 
oreater numbers and greater appearances of Devotion at Prayers 
and Sacraments, than had been obſerved in the memory of Man. 
Theſe Societies refolved, to inform the Magiſtrates of Swearers, 
Drunkards, Profaners of the Lord's Day, and of Lewd Houſes ; 
and they threw in the part of the Fine, given by Law to Inform- 
ers, into a ſtock of Charity: From this, they were called Societies 
of Reformation : Some good Magiſtrates encouraged them ; .but 
others treated them roughly. As ſoon as the late Queen heard 
of this, ſhe did, by her Letters and Proclamations, encourage theſe 
good deſigns, which were afterwards proſecuted by the late King. 
Other Societies ſet themſelves to raiſe Charity Schools, for 
teaching poor Children, for cloathing them and binding them out 
to Trades; Many Books were printed, and ſent over the Nation 
by them, to be freely diſtributed : Theſe were called Societies for 
propagating Chriſtian Knowledge: By this means, ſome thou- 
ſands of Children are now well educated and carefully looked 
after. In many places of the Nation, the Clergy met often to- 
gether, to confer about matters of Religion and Learning ; and 
they got Libraries to be raiſed for their common uſe. At laſt a 
Corporation was created by the late King, for propagating the 
Goſpel among Infidels, for ſettling Schools in our Plantations, 
for furniſhing the Clergy that were ſent thither, and for ſending 
Miſſionaries among ſuch of our Plantations, as were not able 
to provide Paſtors for themſelves. It was a glorious concluſion 
of a Reign, that was begun with preſerving our Religion, thus to 
create a Corporation, for propagating it to the remoter parts of 
the Earth, and among Infidels: There were very liberal Sub- 
ſcriptions made to it, by many of the Biſhops and Clergy, who 
ſet about it with great care and zeal: Upon the Queen's 
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Acceſſion to the Crown, they had all poſſible aſſurances of her 1 
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favour and protection, of which upon every application, they re 


ceived very eminent marks. _ 

The Affairs of Scotland began to be ſomewhat embroiled : B 
an Act made ſoon after the Revolution, it was provided, that all 
Princes ſucceeding to the Crewn, ſhould take the Coronation 
Oath, before they enter'd upon their Regal Dignity ; but no di- 
rection was given, concerning thoſe who ſhould tender it, or the 
manner in which it ſhould be taken : So this being left undeter- 
mined, the Queen called together all the late King's Minifters for 


Aﬀiairs in 
Scotlaud. 


that Kingdom, and in the preſence of about twelve of them, ſhe | 


took the Coronation Oath : Men, who were diſpoſed to cenſure 
every thing, faid, that this onght not to be done, but in the pre- 
ſence of ſome, deputed for that effect, either by the Parliament, 
or at leaſt by the Privy Council of that Kingdom. Another point 
occaſioned a more important Debate. 

Upon the Aſſaſſination Plot, an Act had paſſed" in Scorland for 
continuing the Parliament, that ſhould be then in being, fx 
months after the Death of the King, with two ſpecial Clauſes in 
it ; the firſt was, that it ſhould meet twenty days after the Death 
of the King : But the Queen did, by ſeveral Prorogations, conti- 
nue the Parliament almoſt three months after the King's Death, 
before it was opened; Some faid the Parliament was by this diſ- 
ſolved, fince it did not meet upon the day, limited by the Act 
to continue it; but there was another Proviſo in the Act, that 
ſaved to the Crown the full Prerogative of adjourning or diſ- 
ſolving it within that time ; yet in oppoſition to that, it was ac- 
knowledged, that as to all fubſequent days of Meeting, the Prero- 
gative was entire, but the day that was limited, that is the twen- 
ty firſt after the King's Death, ſeemed to be fixed for the firſt 
opening the Seſſion. | 

The ſecond Clauſe was, a limitation on the Power of the Par- 
lament, during their fitting, that it ſhould not extend to the re- 
pealing Laws ; they were empowered only, to maintain the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, and the publick peace of the Country : It was 
therefore ſaid, that the Queen was peaceably obeyed, and the 
Country now in full quiet, ſo there was no need of aſſembling 
the Parliament : The end of the Law being compaſſed, it was 
faid, the Law fell of it ſelf, and therefore it was neceſſary to call 
a new Parliament: for the old one, if aſſembled, could have no 
Authority, but to ſee to the preſervation of Religion, and the peace 


of the Country, their power being limited to thoſe two heads, by 


the Act that authorized their fitting. In oppoſition to this, it 
was ſaid, that the Act which gave them Authority to fit as a Par- 
liament for fix months, gave them the full Authority of a Parlia- 


ment: 
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1702 ment: the directing them to take care of ſome more important 
matters, did not hinder their meddling with other matters, ſince 
no Parliament can limit a ſubſequent one: It was allo faid, 
that, ſince the Queen was now engaged in a War, the pub- 
lick Peace could not be ſecured, without ſuch a Force and ſuch 
Taxes to maintain it, as the preſent ſtate of Affairs required. The 
Duke of Qucensbury, and his Party, were for continuing the Par- 
liament : But Duke Hamilton, and the others, who had oppoſed 
that Duke in the laſt Parliament, complained highly of this way 
of proceeding: They ſaid, they could not acknowledge this to 
be a legal Parliament, they could not ſubmit to it, but muſt pro- 
teſt againſt it: This was ominous; a Reign was to be begun 
with a Parliament, liable to a diſpute ; and from fuch a breach, 
it was eaſy to foreſee a train of miſchief likely to follow. Theſe 
Lords came up, and repreſented to the Queen, and thoſe in fa- 
vour with her, their exceptions to all, that was intended to be 
done; every thing they ſaid was heard very calmly ; but the 
Queen was a ſtranger to their Laws, and could not take it upon 
her to judge of them, ſo ſhe was determined by the Advice of 
the Privy Council of that Kingdom. The Lords that came up 
to oppole the Duke of Queensbury, continued to preſs for a new 
Parliament, in which they promiſed to give the Queen all that 
ſhe could ask of them, and to conſent to an Act of Indemnity, for 
all that was paſt in the former Reign ; But it was thought, that 
the Nation was then in too great a heat to venture on that; and 
that ſome more time was neceſlary, to prepare matters, as well as 
mens minds, before a new Parliament ſhould be ſummoned. Both 
Parties went down, and both being very ſenſible that the Presby- 
terian Intereſt would, with its weight, turn that ſcale, into which it 
ſhould fall ; Great pains were taken by both fides to gain that 
Party. On the one hand, they were made to apprehend, what a 
madneſs it would be for them, to provoke the Queen in the be- 
ginning of her Reign, who might be enough diſpoſed to entertain 
prejudices againſt them: theſe would be much heightened, if in a 
point, in which Conſcience could not be pretended, they ſhould 
engage in a Faction againſt her, eſpecially when they could not 
ſay, that any cauſe of jealouſy was given: on the contrary, the 
Queen had, in all her publick Letters, promiſed to maintain Pres- 
byterian Government; and tho that gave great offence, in the late 
King's time, when thoſe publick Letters were printed, yet now 
this paſt without cenſure. The other Party was as buty to in- 
flame them; They told them the Queen was certainly in her 
heart againſt them: All thoſe who were now in her confidence, 
the Earls of Rocheſter and MWortingbam in particular, were ene- 
mies to Presbyterian Government ; Good words were now given 
is them, 
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them, to ſeparate them from a national Intereſt, knowing well, 1702 
that if they went off from that, and ſo loſt the hearts of the Nation, vu 


they loſt that, in which their chief ſtrength lay: The Party that 
now governed, as ſoon as they ſhould have carried the preſent 
point by their help, and render'd them odious, by their. concur- 
ring in it, would ftrengthen themſelves at Court, by entering into 
the Epiſcopal Intereſt, and trying to introduce Epiſcopacy into 
Scotland: which would be ſoon brought about, if the Presbyte- 
rians ſhould once loſe their popularity : Theſe were the methods 
and reaſonings that were uſed on both hands. 


The Parliament was brought together on the 97% of June; at , g. gn ot 
the opening the Seſſion, Duke Hamilton read a Paper, importing, Parlament 


that this was not a legal Parliament, ſince the only ends, for which © 
they were empowered to meet, were already obtained ; The 
Queen was obeyed, Religion was ſecured, and the Peace of the 
Country was ſettled : ſo there ſeemed to be no occaſion for their 
continuance ; Upon which he and ſeventy four more withdrew ; 
but one hundred and twelve Members continued to fit, and voted 
themſelves to be a free and legal Parliament, and declared, that 
purſuant to their ancient Laws, it was High Treaſon to impugn 
their Authority. They ratified all Acts made, in favour of 
Presbyterian Government, in which they proceeded with ſuch vio- 
lence, that Sir Alexander Bruce moving, that all thoſe Acts might 
be read, for he believed ſome of them might be found inconſiſ- 
tent with Monarchy, he was for that expelled the Houſe. They 
by one A& recognized the Queen's Title ; by another, they em- 
powered her to name Commiſſioners to treat of the Union of 
the Two Kingdoms; and by a third, they gave a Tax ſufficient to 
keep up the Force, that was then in Scotland, for two years lon- 
ger: and fo the Parliament was brought to a quiet concluſion. 
Ireland was put under Lords Juſtices, named by the Earl of 
Rocheſter, and the Truſtees continued ſtill in their former Autho- 


rity. | 


While our Affairs were in this poſture at home; The firſt ſtep Afar, in 
that was made beyond Sea, was by the Houſe of Hanover; it ©9709: 


had been concerted with the late King before his fickneſs, and 
was ſet on foot the Week he died ; The deſign was well laid, and 
the execution was managed with great ſecrecy ; The old Duke 
of Zell, and his Nephew the Elector of Brunſwick, went in per- 
ſon with an Army, that was rather inferior in ſtrength to that 
of the Dukes of Wolfembuttle; They enter'd their Country, while 
their Troops were diſperſed in their Quarters: They ſurprized ſome 
Regiments of Horſe, and came and inveſted both J/olfemburrle 
and Brunſwick at once, and cut off all Communication between 
them: Having them at this diſadvantage, they required them to 
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concur in the Common Councils of the Empire, to furniſh their 
Quota for its defence, and to keep up no more Troops, than were 
conſiſtent with the ſafety of their Neighbours ; for it was well 
known, that the greateſt part of their Men were ſubſiſted with 
French pay, and that they had engaged themſelves to declare for 
France, as ſoon as it ſhould be required. Duke Rodolph, the el- 
der Brother, was a learned and pious Prince ; but as he was never 
married, ſo he had turned over the Government to the Care of 
his Brother Duke Anthony, who was a Prince of a temper very 
much different from his Brother's: He could not bear the ad- 
vancement of the Houſe of Hanover; So in oppoſition to them, 
he went into the Intereſts of France : But being thus ſurpriſed, he 
went away in diſcontent, and his Brother broke thro' all thoſe 
meaſures, in which he had involved himſelf: In conjunction with 
Duke Anthony, the Duke of Saxe Gotha had enter'd into the ſame 
engagements with France ; but was now forced to fall into the 
common Intereſts of the Empire. 

Thus all the North of Germany was united, and ready to de- 
clare againſt France; only the War in Poland was ſo near them, 
that they were obliged to continue armed, and ſee the iſſue of 
that War: The King of Sweden was engaged in it, with ſuch a 
determined oppoſition to King Auguſtus, that there was no ho 
of treating a Peace, tho' it was endeavoured both by England and 
the States: The King of Sweden ſeemed to have accuſtomed 
himſelf to fatigue and danger, ſo that he grew to love both; and 
tho the Muſcovites had fallen upon the Frontiers of Sweden, where 
they had gained ſome advantages, yet even that could not divert 
him from carrying on the War in Poland. A Diet was ſummon- 
ed there, but it broke up in confuſion, without coming to any 
concluſion, only they ſent Ambaſſadors to the King of Sweden to 
treat of a Peace. The King of Pruſſia was very apprehenſive of 
the conſequences of this War, which was now in the neighbour- 
hood of Pruſſia; and the King of Sueden threaten'd to invade 
Saxony, with the Troops that he had in Pomerania, which could 
not be done, but thro' his Territories. The King of Sweden de- 
lay'd giving Audience to the Ambaſſadors of Poland; and march- 
cd on to Yarſaw; ſo the King of Poland retired to Cracow, and 
ſummoned thoſe Palatines, who adhered to him, to come about 
him: When the King of Sweden came to Warſaw, he ſent to 


the Cardinal to ſummon a Diet, for chooſing a new King: This 


went further than the reſentments of the Poles yet carried 
them: But the reſt of this matter will appear hereafter. 
All Germany was now united, only the two Brothers of Bava- 


ria; The Court of Vienna ſet on foot ſeveral] Negotiations with 


the Elector of Bavaria, but all to no purpoſe : for that Elector 
. ſeemed 
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ſeemed only to hearken to their Propoſitions, that he might 1702 
make the better terms with France: The Elector of Clog put 


Liege, and all the places that he had on the Rhine, except Bonne, 
into the hands of the French: It was ſaid, that he kept Borne, 
hoping to be able to make his peace with the Emperor, by putting 
that into his poſſeſſion ; but he was prevailed on afterwards to de- 
liver that likewiſe to the French. In this, the Elector acted againſt 
the advice of all his Council ; and as the Dean of Liege was 
making ſome oppoſition to him, he was {cized on, and carried 
away Priſoner in a barbarous manner: The Elector, to excuſe his 
letting the French into his Country, pretended, he only defired 
the aſſiſtance of ſome of the Troops of the Circle of Bur- 
gundy, to ſecure his Dominions : For as France was not aſhamed 
of the ſlighteſt pretences, ſo ſhe taught her Allies to make exculcs 
unbecoming the Dignity of Princes. 

The firſt ſtep of this War was to be made in the name of the 
Elector Palatine, in the Siege of Keiſerwert, which, whillt in the 
Enemies hands, expoſed both the Circle of 7YJe/tphalin, and the 
States Dominions : for their places on the /Yþall, being in no good 
condition, were laid open to the excurſions of that Garriſon. Ne- 
gotiations were ſtill carried on in ſeveral Courts: Methuen was 
ſent to try the Court of Portugal; he came quickly back, with 
full aſſurances of a Neutrality, and a freedom of Trade in their 
Ports; Inſinuations were given of a diſpoſition to go further, upon 
a better proſpect and better terms; ſo he was preſently ſent 
back, to drive that matter as far as it would go. The Pope pre- 
tended he would keep the Neutrality of a common Pather, bur 
his partiality to the French appeared on many occaſions : yet the 
Court of Vienna had that veneration for the See, that they con- 
tented themſelves with expoſtulating, without carrying their re- 
ſentments further. The Yenertians and the Great Duke followed 
the example ſet them by the Pope, tho' the former did not eſcape 
ſo well, for their Country ſuffer'd on both hands. 

The Prince of Baden drew together the Troops of the Empire; 
he began with blocking up Landau, and that was ſoon turned 
to a Siege: Catinat was ſent to Command the French Army in 
Alſace, but it was ſo weak, that he was not able to make head 
with it. In the end of April, the Dutch formed three Armies; 
one under the Prince of Vaſſaw, undertook the Siege of Xei/er- 
wert; Another was commanded by the Earl of Abloue, and lay in 
the Dutchy of Cleve, to cover the Siege ; A third commanded by 
Coborn, broke into Flanders, and put a great part of that Country 
under Contribution. Mareſchal Bouflers drew his Army together, 
and having laid up great Magazines in Ruremonde and Venlo, he 


paſſed the Maz/e with his whole Army. The Duke of Burgin- 
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1702 dy came down poſt from Paris, to Command it: The States ap- 
prehended, that fo great a Prince would, at his firſt appearance, 
undertake ſomewhat worthy of him, and thought the Deſign 
might be upon Maeftricht : ſo they put twelve thouſand Men in 
Garriſon there: The Auxiliary Troops from Germany did not 
come ſo ſoon as was expected, and croſs Winds ſtopt a great part 
of our Army: So that the Earl of Athlone was not ſtrong enough 
to enter into action with Mareſchal Bouflers: but he lay about 
Cleve, watching his motions. The Siege of Keiſerwert went on 
ſlowly : the Rhine ſwelling very high, ſo filled their Trenches, 
that they could not work in them. Mareſchal Tallard was ſent 
to lie on the other of fide the Rhine, to cannonade the Beſieg- 
ers, and to ſend freſh Men into the Town: The King of Pruſſia 
came to Wexel, from whence he furniſhed the Beſiegers with 
all that was neceſſary : There was one vigorous Attack made, in 
which many were killed on both ſides; In concluſion, after a 
brave defence, the Counterſcarp was carried, and then the Town 
Keiſerwert capitulated, and was raiſed according to agreement. When the 
995 Duke of Burgundy ſaw, that the Siege could not be raiſed, he 
tried to get between the Earl of Athlone and Mimeguen: The De- 
ſign was well laid, and wanted little of being punctually executed: 
It muſt have had fatal effects, had it ſucceeded : for the French 
would either have got into Mimeguen, or have forced the Earl 
of Athlone to fight at a great diſadvantage. But the Earl of 
Athlone ſo carefully watched their motions, that he got be- 
fore them, under the Cannon of Mimeguen; yet by this means, 
he was forced to abandon Cleve. The French diſcharged their 
fury upon that Town, and on the Park, and all the delicious 
Walks of that charming place, little to the Honour of the Prince 
who commanded the Army: for upon ſuch occaſions, Princes 
are apt to be civil to one another, and not to make havock of 
ſuch embelliſhments as can be of no uſe to them. The Earl of 
Athlone's conduct on this occaſion, raiſed his credit, as much as it 
ſunk Bouflers, who, tho he had the ſuperior Army, animated by 
the preſence of ſo great a Prince, yet was able to do nothing ; but 
was unſucceſsful in every thing that he deſigned; and his Parties, 
that at any time were engaged with thoſe of the Earl of Athlone, 
were beaten almoſt in every Action. 
The Earl of Soon after this, the Earl of Marlborough came over, and took 
— dom. the Command of the Army. The Earl of Atblone was ſet on, by 
mands the the other Dutch Generals, to inſiſt on his Quality of Vel Mar- 
Sony bal, and to demand the Command by turns: He was now in 
high reputation by his late Conduct, but the States obliged him 
to yield this to the Earl of Mariborougb, who indeed uſed him ſo 
well, that the Command ſeemed to be equal between them. The 
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Earl of Athlone was always inclined te cautious and ſure, but 1702 
feeble Counſels: But the Earl of Marlborough, when the Army vv 


was brought together, finding his Force ſuperior to the Duke of 
Burgundy, paſſed the Maeſe at the Grave, and marched up to the 
French; they retired as he advanced: this made him for ventur- 
ing on a deciſive Action, but the Dutch apprehended the put- 
ting things to ſuch a hazard, and would not conſent to it. The 
Penſioner; and thoſe who ordered matters at the Hague, pro- 
ceeded the more timorouſly, becauſe, upon the King's Death, thoſe 
who had always oppoſed him, were beginning to form Parties, 
in ſeveral of their Towns, and were deſigning a change of Go- 
vernment: So that a publick misfortune in their conduct, would 
have given great advantages to thoſe who were watching for them. 
The Penſioner was particularly aimed at: this made him more 
unwilling to run any riſque. Good Judges thought, that if the 
Earl of Marlborough's Advices had been followed, matters might 
have been brought to a happy deciſion: But as he conducted the 
Army prudently, ſo he was careful not to take too much upon 
him. The Duke of Burgundy finding himſelf obliged to retreat, 
as the Confederate Army advanced, thought this was not ſuitable 
to his dignity ; So he left the Army, and ended his firſt Cam- 
paign very ingloriouſly ; and it ſeems; the King was not ſatisfied 
with Mareſchal Bouflers, for he never commanded their Armies 
ſince that time. The Earl of Marlborough went on, taking ſeve- 
ral places, which made little or no reſiſtance; and ſeeing that 
Mareſchal Bowuflers kept at a ſafe diſtance, fo that there was no 
hope of an engagement with him, he reſolved to fall into the Spa- 
niſh Guelder : he began with Venlo. There was a Fort on 
the other fide of the River, that commanded it, which was taken 
by the Lord Cutts, in ſo gallant a manner, that it deſerved to be 
much commended by every body but himſelf: but he loſt the 
honour, that was due to many brave Actions of his, by talking too 
much of them: The young Earl of Huntington ſhewed upon this, 
as upon many other occaſions, an extraordinary heat of Courage: 
He called to the Soldiers, who had got over the palliſadoes, to 
help him over, and promiſed them all the money he had about 
him, which he performed very generouſly, and led them on with 
much bravery and ſucceſs: Upon the Fort's being taken, the Town 
capitulated. Ruremonde and Stevenzwert were taken in a few 
days after; for Mareſchal Bouflers did not come to their relief. 
Upon theſe Succefles, that came quicker than was expected, the 
Earl of Marlborough advanced to. Liege, which was a place of 
more importance, in which he might put a great part of his Ar- 
my in Winter Quarters: The Town quickly capitulated ; The 
Cittadel was carried by ſtorm, and another Fort ig the Town 
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1702 likewiſe ſurrender d. Here was a very proſperous Campaign: 
many places were taken with little reſiſtance, and an inconſide- 
rable loſs, either of time or of men. The Earl of Marlborough's 
conduct and deportment gained him the hearts of the Army: 
The States were highly ſatisfied with every thing he did, and the 
Earl of Athlone did him the juſtice to own, that he had differed 
in opinion from him in every thing that was done: and that 
therefore the Honour of their Succeſs was wholly owing to him. 
The Earl of The Campaign was kept open till November, and at the end 
pon pr of it, an accident happened, that had almoſt loft the advan- 
by aParty of tages and honour got in it. The Earl of Marlborough thought 
the French, . ? k 
"ot our of the eaſieſt and quickeſt, as well as the ſafeſt way of returning to 
their hands. the Hague, was by ſome of thoſe great Boats, that paſs on the 
Maeſe : There was one Company in the Boat in which he went, 
and two Companies went in another, that was to be before him : 
There were alſo ſome Troops ordered, to ride along the Banks 
for their Guard. The great Boat that went before, failed away too 
quick, and the Horſe miſtook their way in the night : The French 
had yet the Town of Guelder in their hands, which was indeed 
all they had of the Spaniſh Guelder: A Party from thence was 
lying on the Banks of the River, waiting for an Adventure, and 
they ſeized this Boat, the whole Company being faſt aſleep: fo 
they had now both the Earl of Mar/borough and Opdam, one of 
the Dutch Generals, and Gueldermalſen, one of the States Deputies 
in their hands: They did not know the Earl of Marlborough, but 
they knew the other two. They both had Paſſes, according to a 
Civility, uſually practiſed among the Generals of both fides. The 
Earl of Marlborough's Brother had a Paſs, but his ill health made 
him leave the Campaign, ſo his Paſs was left with his Brother's Se- 
cretary, and that was now made uſe of for himſelf. *Tis true, the 
Date of the Paſs was out, but they being in haſte, and in the night, 
that was not conſidered : The Boat was rifled, and they took Pre- 
ſents from thoſe, who they believed were protected by their Paſ- 
ſes: So, after a ſtop of ſome hours, they were let go, and happily 
eſcaped the danger. The news of their being taken got before 
them to the Hague; upon which the States immediately met, 
under no ſmall conſternation: They ſent Orders to all their 
Forces, to march immediately to Guelder, and to threaten the Gar- 
riſon with all extremities, unleſs they ſhould deliver the Priſoners : 
and never to leave the Place, till they had either taken it, or had 
the Generals delivered to them. But before theſe Orders could 
be diſpatched, the Earl of Marlborough came to the Hague, where 
he was received with inexpreſſible joy, not only by the Srates, but 
by all the Inhabitants: for he was beloved there to a high de- 
gree: Soon after his return to England, the Queen made him 
Duke 
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Duke of Marlborough ; and both Houſes of Parliament ſent ſome 1702 
of their number to him, with their Thanks for the great ſervices vw 


he had done this Campaign. 


The Campaign likewife ended happily on the Upper Rhine : 7.andaw 
Landaw was taken after a long Siege; The King of the Romans 


came in time to have the honour of taking it: But with ſo great 
a train, and fo ſplendid an equipage, that the expence of it put all 
the Emperor's Affairs in great diſorder : the moſt neceſſary things 
being neglected, while a needleſs piece of Pomp devoured ſo great 
a part of their Treaſure ; The Siege was ſtopt ſome weeks for 
want of Ammunition, but in concluſion, the place was taken. 
The neceſſities of the King of France's Affairs, forced him at 
this time, to grant the Elector of Bavaria all his demands: It 
is not yet known what they were ; But the Court of France did not 
agree to what he asked, till Landaw was given for loſt : and then 
ſeeing that the Prince of Baden might have over-run all the Hon- 
druck, and carried his Winter Quarters into the neighbourhood 
of France; it was neceſſary to gain this Elector on any terms: If 
this agreement had been ſooner made, probably the Siege, how 


far ſoever it was advanced, muſt have been raiſed. The Elector The Elector 


made his Declaration, when he poſſeſſed himſelf of Ulm, which 


of Bavartsd 


was a rich free Town of the Empire: It was taken by a ftrata- France. 


gem, that, how ſucceſsful ſoever it proved to the Elector, was fa- 
tal to him who conducted it: for he was killed by an accident, 
after he was poſſeſſed of the Town. This gave a great alarm to 
the neighbouring Circles and Princes, who called away their 
Troops from the Prince of Baden, to their own defence; by 
this means, his Army was much diminiſhed ; but with the Troops 
that were left him, he ſtudied to cut off the Communication be- 
tween Strazbourg and Ulm. The Emperor with the Diet, pro- 
ceeded according to their forms againſt the Elector; But he was 
now engaged, and continued firm to the Intereſts of France. 
Mareſchal Villars, who commanded the French Army in Alſatia, 
had Orders to break thro the Black Foreſt, and join the Bavari- 
ans: His Army was much ſuperior to the Prince of Baden; but 
the latter had ſo poſted himſelf, that after an unſucceſsful at- 


tempt, Villars was forced to return to Stragbourg. 


In 1:aly, the Duke of Vendome began with the Relief of Man- The War in 
tua, which was reduced to great extremities by the long Block- 


ade Prince Eugene had kept about it: He had ſo fortified the 
Oglio, that the Duke of Yendome apprehending the difficulty of 
forcing his Poſts, marched thro' the Venetian Territories (not- 
withſtanding the proteſtations of the Republick againſt it) and 
came to Goito, with a great Convoy for Mantua. Prince Eugene 
drew his Army all along the Mantuam Fofſa, down to * 

- 
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1702 he was forced to abandon a great many places, but apprehending 
chat Berſello might be beſieged, and conſidering the importance 


King Phi- 
lip went to 


Traty. 


of that place, he put a ſtrong Garriſon in it. He complained 
much, that the Court of Vienna ſeemed to forget him; and did 
not ſend him the Reinforcements they had promiſed : It was 
thought, that his Enemies at that Court, under colour of ſupport- 
ing the King of the Romans in his firſt Campaign, were willing 
to neglect every thing that related to him: by this means, the 
beſt Army the Emperor ever had, was left to moulder away to 
nothing. 

King Philip took a very extraordinary reſolution of going over 
to Iralh, to poſſeſs himſelf of the Kingdom of Maples, and to put 
an end to the War in Lombardy; he was received at Vaples with 
outward ſplendor, but he made little progreſs, in quieting the 
minds of that unruly Kingdom : He did not obtain the Inveſti- 
ture of it from the Pope, tho' he ſent him a Cardinal Legate, with 
a high Complement: The Germans thought this was too much, 
while the French thought it was not enough ; yet upon it, the 
Emperor's Ambaſſador left Rome. King Philip was conducted 
from Maples to Final by the French Fleet, that had carried him 
from Barcelona to Naples. As he was going to Command the 
Duke of Yendome's Army, he was met by the Duke of Savoy, of 
whom there was ſome jealouſy, that, having married his two 
Daughters ſo greatly, he began now to diſcern his own diſtinct 
intereſt, which called upon him to hinder the French from 
being Maſters of the Milanege. King Philip wrote to the Duke 
of Vendome, not to fight Prince Eugene, till he could join him: 
He ſeemed jealous, leaſt that Prince ſhould be driven out of Tra- 
ly, before he could come to ſhare in the Honour of it; yet when 
he came, he could do nothing, though Prince Eugene was miſe- 
rably abandoned by the Court of Vienna. Count Mansfield, Pre- 
ſident of the Council of War, was much ſuſpected, as corrupted 
by France: The Supplies promiſed, were not ſent into Italy: 
The apprehenſions they were under of the Elector of Bavaria's 
declaring, ſome time before he did it, gave a colour to thoſe, who 
were jealous of Prince Eugene Glory, to detain the Recruits and 
Troops that had been promiſed to him, for the Emperor's own 
defence: But tho' he was thus forſaken, yet he managed the 
Force he had about him, with great skill and conduct. When 
he ſaw Luzara was in danger, he marched up to the King of 
Spain; and as that King very oddly expreſſed it, in a Letter to 
the King of France, he had the boldneſs (Audace) to attack him, 
but which was worſe, he had the boldneſs likewiſe to beat him ; 
and if he had not been ſhut in by Rivers, and the narrowneſs of 
the Ground, very probably he would have carried the advantage, 
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beyond expectation; It put the French to ſuch a ſtand, that all they 
could do after this, was only to take Luzara, and ſome other incon- 
ſiderable places; but Prince Eugene ſtill kept his Poſts. King Phi- 
lip left the Army, and returned, after an inglorious Campaign, into 
Spain; where the Grandees were much diſguſted, to ſee themſelves ſo 
much deſpiſed, and their Affairs wholly conducted by French Coun- 
cils. The French tried, by all poſſible methods, to engage the Turks 
into a new War with the Emperor: and it was believed that the 
Grand Vizier was entirely gained, tho' the Mufti, and all who had 
any credit in that Court, were againſt it: The Grand Vixier was 
ſtrangled, and fo this deſign was prevented, | 
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he had in that engagement, much further. The ill ſtate of his Af- 1702 
fairs forced him upon that deſperate action, in which he ſucceeded W WW 


The Cecurt of France was in a management with the Cardinal Afar: in 


Primate of Poland, to keep that Kingdom ſtill embroiled : The King 
of Sweden marched on to Cracow, which was much cenſured, as a 
deſperate attempt, fince a defeat there muſt have deſtroyed him and 
his Army entirely, being ſo far from home. He attackt the King 
of Poland, and gave him ſuch an Overthrow, that tho' the Army got 
off, he carried both their Camp and Artillery. He poſſeſſed himſelf 
of Cracow, where he ſtay d ſome Months, till he had raiſed all the 
money they could produce: and tho' the Muſcovites with the Li- 
thuanians deſtroyed Livonia, and broke into Sweden, yet that could 
not call him back. The Duke of Holſtein, who had married his eldeſt 


Siſter, was thought to be gained by the French, to puſh on this young 


King, to proſecute the War with ſuch an unrelenting fury, in which 
he might have a deſign for himſelf, fince the King of Sweden's ven- 
turing his own perſon ſo freely, might make way for his Dutcheſs to 
ſucceed tothe Crown. That Duke was killed in the battle of Cracow. 
There was ſome hopes of Peace this Winter, but the two Princes were ſo 
exaſperated againſt one another, that it ſeemed impoſſible to compoſe 
that animoſity : This was very unacceptable to the Allies : for both 
Kings were well inclined to ſupport the Confederacy, and to engage in 
the War againſt France, if their own Quarrels could have been made 
up. The King of Sweden continued ſtill ſo vertuous and pious in 
his whole deportment, that he ſeemed to be formed, to be one of the 
Heroes of the Reformation. This was the ſtate of Affairs on the 
Continent, during this Campaign. 25 


Poland. 


One unlooked for accident ſprung up in Fance: An Inſurrection An lowres- 


happened in the Cevennes in Languedoc: of which I can ſay nothing 
that is very particular, or well aſſured. When it firſt broke out, it 
was looked on as the effect of Oppreſſion and Deſpair, which would 
quickly end in a ſcene of Blood: but it had a much longer conti- 
nuance than was expected; and it had a conſiderable effect on the 
Affairs of France; for an Army of ten or twelve thouſand men, 
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1702 who were deſigned, either for Taly or Spain, was imployed, without 
YR any immediate ſucceſs in reducing them. 
The Egli I now change the Element, to give an account of our operations 
Fleet "it at Sea: Rook had the Command; The Fleet put to Sea much later 
than we hoped for; The Dutch Fleet came over, about a month be- 
fore ours was ready; The whole conſiſted of fifty Ships of the Line, 
and a Land Army was put on board, of twelve thouſand men, ſeven 
thouſand Engliſh and five thouſand Dutch : Rook ſpoke fo coldly of 
the Deſign he went upon, before he failed, that thoſe who converſed 
with him, were apt to infer, that he intended to do the Enemy as 
little harm as poſſible. Advice was ſent over from Holland, of a 
Fleet that failed from France, and was ordered to call in at the 
Groyne. Munden was recommended by Rook, to be ſent againſt this 
Fleet ; but tho' he came up to them, with a ſuperior Force, yet he 
| behaved himſelf ſo ill, and fo unſucceſsfully, that a Council of War 
was ordered to fit on him : They indeed acquitted him, ſome ex- 
cuſing themſelves, by ſaying that if they had condemned him, the 
puniſhment was Death: whereas they thought his errors lowed from 
a want of ſence : fo that it would have been hard to condemn him, 
for a defe& of that, which Nature had not given him. Thoſe who 
recommended him to the Imployment, ſeemed to be more in fault. 
This acquittal raiſed ſuch an outcry, that the Queen ordered him to 
be broke. Rook, to divert the deſign that he himſelf was to go up- 
on, wrote up from St. Helens, that the Dutch Fleet was victualled 
only to the middle of September; So they, being then in July, no 
great deſign could be undertaken, when ſo large a part of the Fleet 
was fo ill provided. When the Dutch Admiral heard of this, he 
ſent to their Ambaſſador, to complain to the Queen of this misinfor- 
mation: for he was victualled till the middle of December. They 
were for ſome time ſtopt by contrary Winds, accidents and pretences, 
many of which were thought to be ſtrained and ſought for : but the 
Wind being turned wholly favourable, after ſome croſs Winds, which 
had render d their paſſage {low and tedious, they came on the 1 27h 
of Auguſt, into the Bay of Cadiz. Rook had laid no diſpoſition be- 
fore hand, how to proceed upon his coming thither : Some days 
were loſt on pretence of ſeeking for intelligence: It is certain, our 
Court had fal'e accounts of the ſtate the place was in, both with re- 
lation to the Garriſon and the Fortifications; The Garriſon was 
much ſtronger, and the Fortifications were in a better caſe, than was 
repreſented. The French Men of War, and the Gallies that lay in 
the Bay, retired within the Puntals. In the firſt ſurprize, it had been 
caſy to have followed them, and to have taken or burnt them; which 
Fairbern offered to execute, but Rook and the reſt of his creatures 
did not approve of this. Some days were loſt, before a Council of 
War was called; In the mean while, the Duke of Ormond ſent 
ſome Engineers and Pilots to ſound the South-fide of Cadiz, * 
e 
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the Iſland of St. Pedro: but while this was doing, the Officers, by 1702 
the taking of ſome Boats, came to know, that thoſe of Cadiz had 


ſent over the beſt of their Goods and other Effects to the Port of St. 
Maries, an open Village over againſt it, on the Continent of Spain; 
ſo that here was good plunder to be had eafily, whereas the Land- 
ing on the Ifle of Cadiz was like to prove dangerous, and, as ſome 
made them believe, impracticable. In the Council of War, in which 
their Inſtructions were read, it was propoſed to conſider, how they 
ſhould put them in execution; Haro, one of the General Officers, 
made a long Speech againſt Landing: He ſhewed how deſperate an 
attempt it would prove, and how different they found the ſtate of 
the place, from the repreſentation made of it in England: The greaty 
er number agreed with him, and all that the Duke of Ormnond could 
ſay to the contrary was of no effect. Rook ſeemed to be of the ſame 
mind with the Duke, but all his Dependants were of another opi- 
nion, ſo this was thought to be a piece of craft in him: In conclu- 
ſion, the Council of War came to a reſolution, not to make a De- 
ſcent on the Iſland of Cadiz : But before they broke up, thoſe, whom 
the Duke had ſent to ſound the Landing places on the South-fide, 
came and told them, that as they might Land fafely, ſo the Ships 
might ride ſecurely on that fide ; yet they had no regard to this, but 
adhered to their former reſolution, nor were there any Orders given 
for Bombarding the Town. The Sea was for the moſt part very high 
while they lay there, but it was ſo calm for one day, that the Engi- 
neers believed they could have done much miſchief ; but they had 
no Orders for it: And indeed it appeared very evidently, that they 
intended to do nothing but rob St. Maries. 


A Landing on the Continent was reſolved on; and tho' the Sea Theylanded | 


was high, and the danger great, yet the hope of ſpoil made them 
venture on it; they landed at Rota; a Party of Spaniſh Horſe ſeem- 
ed to threaten ſome reſiſtance, but they retired, and ſo our men 
came to St. Maries, which they found deſerted, but full of riches : 
Both Officers and Soldiers ſet themſelves, with great courage, againſt 
this tempting but harmleſs enemy; Some of the General Officers ſet 
a very ill example to all the reſt; chiefly Haro and Bellaſis. The 
Duke of Ormond tried to hinder it, but did not exert his authority; 
for if he had made ſome examples at firſt, he might have prevented 
the miſchiet that was done: But the whole Army, running fo vio- 
lently on the Spoil, he either was not able, or, thro' a gentleneſs of 
temper, was not willing to proceed to extremities. He had pub- 
liſhed a Manifeſto, according to his Inſtructions, by which the Spa- 
niards were invited to ſubmit to the Emperor; and he offered his 
Protection to all that came in to him: But the Spoil of St. Maries 
was thought an ill Commentary on that Text. After ſome days 
of unfruitful Trials, on the Forts of that fide, it appeared that no- 
thing could be done; ſo about the middle of September, they all re- 


embarked. 
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1702 embarked. Some of the Ships Crews were ſo imployed, in bringing 
WYWand beſtowing the Plunder, that they took not the neceſſary care to 
furniſh themſelves with freſh Water. Rook, without proſecuting his 
other inſtructions, in caſe the deſign on Cadiz miſcarried, gave Orders 
only for a Squadron to fail to the Yeft- Indies, with ſome Land Forces; 
and tho' he had a Fleet of Victuallers, that had Proviſions to the 
middle of December, he ordered them to fail home ; by this means, 
the Men of War were ſo ſcantily furniſhed, that they were ſoon 
forced to be put on ſhort allowance. Nor did Rook ſend Advice- 
Boats, either to the Ports of Algarve, or to Lisbon, to ſee what Or- 
ders or Advices might be lying tor him, but failed in a dire& courſe 
for England : But ſome Ships, not being provided with Water for 
the Voyage to England, touched on the Coaſt of Algarve, to take in 
Water. 
in They met with intelligence there, that the Spaniſh Plate Fleet, 
atigo. with a good Convoy of French Men of War, had put in at Vigo, a 
Port in Galicia, not far from Portugal ; where the entrance was nar- 
row, and capable of a good defence. It widened within Land, into 
a Bay or Mouth of a River, where the Ships lay very conveniently : 
He who commanded the French Fleet, ordered a Boom to be laid 
croſs the entrance, and Forts to be raiſed on both fades : He had not 
time to finiſh what he deſigned, otherwiſe the place had been inac- 
ceſſible: But as it was, the difficulty in forcing this Port was believed 
to be greater, than any they would have met with, if they had landed 
on the Ifle of Cadiz. As ſoon as this Fleet had put in at Vigo; 
Methuen, the Queen's Miniſter at Lisbon, ſent Advertiſements of it, 
to all the places, where he thought our Advice-Boats might be order- 
ed to call: Rook had given no Orders for any to call, and fo held on 
his courſe towards Cape Finifterre : But one of his Captains, Har- 
dy, whilſt he water'd in Algarve, heard the news there; upon which, 
he made all the Sail he could after Rook, and overtook him. Rook 
upon that, turned his courſe towards Vigo, very unwillingly as was 
ſaid, and finding the Advice was true, he reſolved to force his way in. 
Ie thay The Duke of Ormond landed with a Body of the Army, and at- 
were burnt tack d the Forts with great bravery, while the Ships broke the Boom, 
the Eng/iſp.and forced the Port. When the French ſaw what was done, they 
left their Ships, and ſet ſome of the Men of War and ſome of the 
Galleons on fire: Our Men came up with ſuch diligence, that they 
ſtopt the progrels of the fire, yet fifteen Men of War and eight Gal- 
leons were burnt or ſunk; but our Men were in time to fave five 
Men of War, and five Galleons, which they took. Here was a great 
deſtruction made, and a great Booty taken, with very little loſs on 
our fide. One of our Ships was ſet on fire by a Fire-Ship, but 
ſhe too was ſaved, tho' with the loſs of ſome Men; which was 
all the loſs we ſuſtained in this important Action. The Duke of Or- 
nnd marched into the Country, and took ſome Forts, and the Town 
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of Ritondella, where much Plunder was found; The French S 1502 
men and Soldiers eſcaped, for we having no Horſe, were not in a vv I 
condition to purſue them: The Spaniards appeared at ſome di- 
ſtance, in a great Body : But they did not offer to enter into any 
Action with the Duke of Ormond : It appeared, that the reſentments 
of that proud Nation, which was now governed by French Councils, 
were ſo high, that they would not put themſelves in any danger, or to 
any Trouble, even to fave their own Fleet, when it was in ſuch hands, 

After this great Succeſs, it came under conſultation, whether it 
was not adviſable to leave a good Squadron of Ships, with the Land 
Forces, to Winter at Vigo: The Neighbourhood of Portugal made, 
that they could be well furniſhed with Proviſions, and all other ne- 
ceſſaries from thence : This might alſo encourage that King to de- 
clare himſelf, when there was ſuch a Force and Fleet lying fo near 
him : It might likewiſe encourage ſuch of the Spaniards, as favour- 
ed the Emperor, to declare themſelves, when they ſaw a fafe place 
of retreat, and a Force to protect them: The Duke of Or-1999, up- 
on theſe conſiderations, offered to ſtay, if Rook would have conſent- 
ed; but he excuſed it; he had ſent home the Victuallers with the 
Stores; and ſo he could not ſpare what was neceſſary, for ſuch as 
would ſtay there: and indeed, he had ſo ordered the matter, that 
he could not ſtay long enough to try, whether they could raile and 
ſearch the Men of War and the Galleons that were funk : He was 
obliged to make all poſſible haſte home; and if the Wind had turn- 
ed to the Eaſt, which was ordinary in that Scaſon, a great part of 
our Ships Crews muſt have died of hunger. 

The Wind continued favourable, fo they got home ſafe, but half“, ” © 
ſtarved. Thus ended this Expedition, which was ill projected, and he 
worle executed. The Duke of Ormond told me, he had not half? 
the Ammunition that was neceflary, tor the taking Cadis, if they 
had defended themſelves well : tho' he believed they would not 
have made any great reſiſtance, it he had landed on his firſt arri- 
val, and not given them time to recover from the dilorder, into 
which the firſt ſurprize had put them. A great deal of the rea- 
ſure taken at Vigo was embezzled, and fell into private hands: One 
of the Galleons tounder'd at Sea. The Publick was net much en- 
riched by this extraordinary Capture, yet the loſs our enemies made 
by it was a vaſt one, and to compleat the ruine of the Spaniſh Mer- 

_ chants, their King ſeized on the Plate, that was taken out of the 
Ships, upon their tut arrival at Vigo. Thus the Campaign ended; 
very happily for the Allies, and moſt gloriouſly for the Queen, 
whoſe firſt year, being ſuch a continued courſe of Succeſs, gave a 
hopeful preſage, of what might be hereafter expected. 
The Seſſion of Parliament comes next to be related: The A nen Por 
Queen did not openly interpoſe in the Elections, but her inclina- Be 


tion to the Tories appearing plainly, all people took it for grant- 
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ed, that ſhe wiſhed they might be the Majority: This wrought on 


che inconſtancy and ſervility, that is natural to multitudes: and 


the conceit, which had been infuſed and propagated with much 
Induſtry, that the Whigs had charged the Nation with great Taxes, 
of which a large ſhare had been devoured by themſelves, had fo 
far turned the tide, that the Tories in the Houſe of Commons were 


at leaſt double the number of the Whigs. They met full of fury 


againſt the Memory of the late King, and againſt thoſe, who had 
been imploy'd by him. The firſt inſtance, wherein this appeared, 
was in their Addreſs to the Queen, congratulating her great Succeſ- 
ſes; they added, that by her wiſe and happy Conduct, the Honour of 
the Kingdom was Retrieved. The word Retrieved implying that 
it was formerly loft, all that had a juſt regard to the King's Memo- 
ry oppoſed it: He had carried the Honour of the Nation further, 
than had been done in any Reign before his: To him they owed 
their preſervation, their ſafety, and even the Queen's being on the 
Throne; He had deſigned and formed that great Confederacy, at 
the head of which ſhe was now ſet. In oppoſition to this, it was 
now ſaid, that during his Reign, things had been conducted by Stran- 
gers, and truſted to them; and that a vaſt Treaſure had been ſpent 


in unprofitable Campaigns in Flanders. The Partition Treaty, and 


every thing elſe, with which the former Reign could be loaded, was 


Great par- 
tiality in 
judging E- 
lections. 


brought into the account, and the keeping the word Retrieved, in 
the Addreſs, was carried by a great Majority; All that had favour 
at Court, or hoped for any, going into it. Controverted Elections 
were judged in favour of Tories, with ſuch a bare- faced partiality, 
that it ſhewed the Party was reſolved on every thing, that might 
ſerve their ends. NE: 

Of this I ſhall only give two Inſtances: The one was of the Bo- 
rough of Hindon, near me at Salisbury, where upon a complaint of 
Bribery, the proof was ſo full and clear, that they ordered a Bill to 
disfranchize the Town for that Bribery, and yet, becauſe the Bribes 
were given by a man of their Party, they would not paſs a Vote on 
him as guilty of it : So that a Borough was voted, to loſe its Right 
of Electing, becauſe many in it were guilty of a Corruption, in 
which no man appeared to be the Actor. The other was of more 
importance; and becaule it may be ſet up for a Precedent, I will be 
more particular in the Report: Mr. John How had been Vice- 
Chamberlain to the late Queen, but miſſing ſome of thoſe advanta- 
ges, that he had propoſed to himſelf, he had gone into the higheſt 


oppoſition, that was made in the Houſe of Commons, to the Court, 


during the laſt Reign: not without many indecent reflections on 
the perſon of the late King; and a moſt virulent attacking of all 
his Miniſters. He was a man of ſome wit, but of little judgment, 
and of ſmall principles of Religion: He ſtood Knight of the Shire 
for Glocefterſhire ; and had drawn a Party in that County to join 

with 


of Queen ANNE. 


with him in an Addreſs to the Queen, in which, reflections were 
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made on the danger and ill uſage ſhe had gone thro' in the former WR 


Reign ; this Addreſs was received by the Queen, in ſo particular a 
manner, that it looked like the owning that the Contents of it were 
true; but ſhe made ſuch an excuſe for this, when the offence it 
gave was laid before her, that probably, ſhe was not acquainted with 
the matter of the Addreſs, when ſhe ſo received it. Upon this, 
great oppoſition was made to his Election; When it came to the 
the Poll, it appeared, he had loſt it; So the Sheriff was moved for 
a Scrutiny, to examine, whether all thoſe who had ſworn, that they 
were Freeholders of forty Shillings a year, had ſworn true. By the 
Act of Parliament, the matter was referred to the Parties Oath, and 
their ſwearing falſe was declared Perjury : Therefore ſuch, as had 
ſworn falſly, were liable to a Proſecution : but by all Laws, an Oath 
is looked upon as an end of Controverſy, till he who ſwore is con- 
vict of Perjury : and the Sheriff, being an Officer named by the 
Court, if he had a power to review the Poll, this put the Election 
of Counties, wholly in the power of the Crown: yet upon this oc- 
caſion, the heat of a Party prevailed ſo far, that they voted How 
duly elected. 

The Houſe of Commons very unanimouſly, and with great diſ- 
patch, agreed to all the demands of the Court, and voted all the 
Supplies that were neceſſary for carrying on the War. Upon the 
Duke of Marlborough's coming over, a new demand for an addi- 
tional Force was made, ſince the King of France had given out 


All the Sup- 
ply agreed 


ro, 


Commiſſions, for a great increaſe of his Armies: Upon that, the 


States moved the Queen, for ten thouſand more men : This was 
conſented to, but with a condition, which how reaſonable ſoever it 
might be in itſelf, yet the manner, in which it was managed, ſhew- 
ed a very ill diſpoſition towards the Dutch; and in the Debate, they 
were treated very indecently. It was inſiſted on, that before the 
Pay of theſe new Troops ſhould begin, the States ſhould prohibic 
all Trade with France, and break off all Correſpondence with that 
Kingdom. It was indeed true, that France could not have ſuppli- 
ed their Armies in Italy but by the means of this ſecret Trade; fo 
it was reaſonable to break it; but the impoſing it on the Duzch, in 
the manner in which this was preſſed, carried in it too high a ſtrain 
of Authority over them. Theirs is a Country, that ſubſiſts not by 
any intrinſick Wealth of their own, but by their Trade; ſome ſeem- 
ed to hope, that the oppoſition, which would be raiſed on this head, 
might force a Peace, at which many among us were driving ſo in- 
decently, that they took little care to conceal it. The Szates re- 
ſolved to comply with England in every thing; and tho' they did 
not like the manner of demanding this, yet they readily conſented 
to it. The ordinary buſineſs of a Seſſion of Parliament was ſoon 
diſpatched, no oppoſition being made to the Supply, at which, in 
the former Reign, things ſtuck longeſt. When 
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When thoſe matters were ſettled, a Bill was brought in by the 


LR Tories, againſt Occaſional Conformity, which produced great and 


A Bill a- 
7 init occa— 
tional Con- 
tormity. 


Great De- 
batcs about 
it. 


long Debates: By this Bill, all thoſe who took the Sacrament and 
"Teſt (which by the Act paſſed in the year 1673, was made neceſſa- 
ry to thoſe, who held Offices of Truſt, or were Magiſtrates in Cor- 
porations, but was only to be taken once by them) and did after that, 
go to the Meetings of Diſſenters, or any Meeting for Religious Wor- 
ſhip, that was not according to the Liti g y or Practice of the Church 
of England, where five perſons were preſent, more than the Family, 
were diſabled from holding their Imployments, and were to be fined 
in an hundred pounds, and in five pounds a day for every day, in 
which they continued to act in their Imployments, after their havin 
been at any ſuch Meeting: They were alſo made incapable to hold 
any other Imployment, till after one whole year's Conformity to 
the Church, which was to be proved at the Quarter Seſſion: Upon 
a relapſe, the penalty and the time of incapacity were doubled: no 
limitation of time was put in the Bill, nor of the way, in which the 
Offence was to be proved: But whereas, the Act of the Teſt only 
included the Magiſtrates in Corporations, all the inferior Officers or 
Freemen in Corporations, who were found to have ſome intereſt in 
the Elections, were now comprehended within this Bill. The Pre- 
amble of the Bill aſſerted the Toleration, and condemned all Perſe- 
cution for Conſcience fake, in a high ſtrain: Some thought the 
Bill was of no conſequence, and that, if it ſhould paſs into a Law, it 
would be of no effect: but that the Occaſional Conformiſts would 
become conſtant ones. Others thought, that this was ſuch a break- 
ing in upon the Toleration, as would undermine it, and that it would 
have a great effect on Corporations ; as indeed, the intent of it was 
believed to be, the modelling Elections, and by conſequence of the 
Houſe of Commons. | 

On behalf of the Bill, it was ſaid, the deſign of the Teſt Act was, 
that all in Office ſhould continue in the Communion of the Church; 
that coming only once to the Sacrament for an Office, and going 
afterwards to the Meetings of Diſſenters, was both an cluding the in- 
tent of the Law, and a profanation of the Sacrament, which gave 
great ſcandal, and was abhorred by the better fort of Diſſenters. 
Thoſe who were againſt the Bill, faid, the Nation had been quiet 
cver ſince the Toleration, the Diſſenters had loſt more ground and 
flrength by it, than the Church; The Nation was now engaged in 
a great War; it ſeemed therefore unreaſonable, to raiſe animoſities 
at home, in matters of Religion, at ſuch a time; and to encourage 
a tribe of Inſormers, who were the worſt fort of men: The Fines 
were exceliive ; higher than any laid on Papiſts by Law; and fince 
no limitation of 'Time, nor concurrence of Witneſſes, was provided 
for in the Bill, men would be for ever expoſed to the malice of a 
bold Swearer, or wicked Servant: It was moved, that ſince the great- 
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eſt danger of all was from Atheiſts and Papiſts, that all ſuch as re- 1702 
ceived the Sacrament for an Office, ſhould be obliged to receive it WI 


three times a year, which all were by Law required to do; and to 
keep to their Pariſh Church, at leaſt one Sunday a Month; but this 
was not admitted. All, who pleaded for the Bill, did in words de- 
clare for the continuance of the Toleration, yet the ſharpneſs, with 
which they treated the Diſſenters in all their Speeches, ſhewed as if 
they deſigned their extirpation. The Bill was carried in the Houſe 
of Commons, by a great Majority. The Debates held longer in the 
Houſe of Lords: Many were againſt it, becauſe of the high Penal- 


ties: Some remember'd the practice of Informers, in the end of 


King Charles's Reign, and would not conſent to the reviving 
ſuch infamous methods; All believed, that the chief deſign of 
this Bill was, to model Corporations, and to caſt out of them all 
thoſe, who would not vote in Elections for Tories: The Toleration 
itſelf was viſibly aimed at, and this was only a ſtep to break in 
upon it. Some thought, the deſign went yet further, to raiſe 
ſuch quarrels and diſtractions among us, as would fo embroil us 
at home, that our Allies might ſee, they could not depend upon us; 
and that we, being weaken'd by the diſorders, occaſioned by thoſe 
Proſecutions, might be diſabled from carrying on the War, which 
was the chief thing driven at, by the promoters of the Bill. So that 


many of the Lords, as well as the Biſhops, agreed in oppoling this 


Bill, tho upon different views: yet they conſented to ſome parts of 
it ; chiefly, that ſuch as went to Meetings, after they had received 
the Sacrament, ſhould be diſabled from holding any Imployments, 
and be fined in twenty pounds ; many went into this, tho' they were 
againſt every part of the Bill, becauſe they thought this the moſt 
pong way of lofing it: ſince the Houſe of Commons had of 
ate ſet it up for a maxim, that the Lords could not alter the Fines, 
that they ſhould fix in a Bill, this being a meddling with money, 
which they thought was ſo peculiar to them, that they would not 
let the Lords, on any pretence, break in upon it. 

The Lords hereupon appointed a very exact ſearch to be made in- 
to all the Rolls, that lay in the Clerk of the Parliament's Office, from 


the middle of King Henry the Seventh's Reign, down to the preſent 


time: and they found, by ſome hundreds of Precedents, that in ſome 
Bills the Lords began the Clauſes, that ſet the Fines ; and that when 
Fines were ſet by the Commons, ſometimes they altered the Fines, 
and at other times, they changed the uſe, to which they were applied : 
The Report made of this was fo full and clear, that there was no 
poſſibility of replying to it, and the Lords ordered it to be enter'd 
in their Books. But the Commons were reſolved to maintain 
their point, without entering into any Debate upon it. The Lords 


alſo added Clauſes, requiring proof to be made by two Witneſſes, 


and that the Information ſhould be given in within ten days, and the 
Vol. Il, l Pro- 
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1702 Proſccution commenced within three months after the Fact. The 
Commons agreed to this, but would not alter the Penalties that they 
had ſet. The thing depended long between the Two Houſes ; 
both fides took pains to bring up the Lords that would vote with 
them, ſo that there were above an hundred and thirty Lords in the 
Houſe ; the greateſt number that had ever been together. 
The Court put their whole ſtrength to carry the Bill; Prince 
George, who had received the Sacrament, as Lord High Admiral, 
and yet kept his Chapel in the Lutheran way, fo that he was an oc- 
caſional Communicant, came and voted for the Bill: After ſome 
Conferences, wherein each Houle had yielded ſome ſmaller differen- 
ces to the other, it came to a free Conference in the Painted Cham- 
ber, which was the moſt crowded upon that occaſion, that had ever 
been known; ſo much weight was laid on this matter on both ſides. 
The Two When the Lords retired, and it came to the final Vote of Adber- 
wider > ing, the Lords were ſo equally divided, that in three Queſtions, put 
Bill was lot. on different heads, the Adhering was carried but by one voice in 
every one of them; and it was a different perſon that gave it in all 
the three Diviſions. The Commons likewife adhered, ſo the Bill 
was loſt. This Bill ſeemed to favour the Intereſts of the Church, 
ſo hot men were for it: and the greater number of the Biſhops be- 
ing againſt it, they were cenſured, as cold and ſlack in the concerns 
of the Church: a reproach, that all moderate men muſt expect, 
when they oppoſe violent motions. A great part of this fell on my 
ſelf: for I bore a large ſhare in the Debates, both in the Houſe of 
Lords, and at the free Conference. Angry men took occaſion from 
hence, to charge the Biſhops as enemies to the Church, and betray- 
ers of its Intereſts, becauſe we would not run blind fold into the paſ- 
ſions and deſigns of ill tempered men; tho we can appeal to all the 
world, and which is more, to God himſelf, that we did faithfully 
and zealouſly purſue the true Intereſts of the Church, the promot- 
ing Religion and Learning, the encouraging of all good men, and 
good deſigns: and that we did apply our ſelves to the duties of our 
Function, and to the work of the Goſpel. Having this quiet within 
our ſelves, we muſt bear the croſs, and ſubmit to the will of God: 
The leſs of our Reward that we receive from men, we have ſo 
much the more to look for from Him. 
A Bilfor + While the Bill, that had raiſed ſo much heat, was in agitation : 
Prince The Queen ſent a Meſſage to the Commons, deſiring them to make 
5 ſome ſuitable proviſion for Prince George, in caſe he ſhould out. live 
her. He was many years elder than the Queen, and was troubled 
with an Aſthma, that every year had ill effects on his health; it had 
brought him into great danger this Winter ; yet the Queen thought 
it became her to provide for all events. How moved, that it ſhould 
be an hundred thouſand pounds a year: This was ſeconded by thoſe, 


who knew how acceptable the Motion would be to the Queen; tho 
it 
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it was the double of what any Queen of England ever had in Join- 1702 


ture; ſo it paſſed without any oppoſition. But while it was paſling, 
a motion was made upon a Clauſe in the Act, which limited the 


1 


Debates on a 


Succeſſion to the Hanover Family; which provided againſt ſtran- ws i» ft. 


gers, tho naturalized, being capable to hold any Imployments among 
us. This plainly related only to thoſe, who ſhould be naturalized 
in a future Reign, and had no retroſpect to ſuch as were already 
naturalized, or ſhould be naturalized during the preſent Reign. It 
was however propoſed as doubttul, whether when that Family might 
reign: all who were naturalized before ſhould not be incapacitated 
by that Clauſe, from fitting in Parliament, or holding Imployments ; 
and a Clauſe was offered to except the Prince, from being compre- 
hended in that incapacity. Againſt this two Objections lay; One 
was, that the Lords had reſolved by a Vote, to which the greater 
number had ſet their hands, that they would never paſs any Money 
Bill, ſent up to them by the Commons, to which any Clauſe was 
tacked, that was foreign to the Bill. They had done this, to pre- 
vent the Commons from faſtning matters of a different nature to a 
Money Bill, and then pretending, that the Lords could not meddle 
with it; for this was a method to alter the Government, and bring 
it entirely into their own hands: By this means, when money was 
neceſſary for preſerving the Nation, they might force, not only the 
Lords, but the Crown to conlent to every thing they propoſed, by 
tacking it to a Money Bill. It was ſaid, that a capacity for holding 
Imployments, and for fitting in the Houſe of Lords, were things of a 
difterent nature from money ; ſo that this Clauſe ſeemed to many to 
be a Tack ; Whereas others thought it was no Tack, becauſe both 
parts of the Act related to the fame perſon. The other Objection 
was, that this Clauſe ſeemed to imply, that perſons already natura- 
lized, and in poſſeſſion of the Rights of natural born Subjects, were 
to be excluded in the next Reign; tho' all people knew, that no 
ſuch thing was intended, when the Act of Succeſſion paſſed. Great 
oppoſition was made, for both theſe reaſons, to the paſſing this 
Clauſe ; but the Queen preſſed it with the greateſt earneſtneſs, ſhe 
had yet ſhewed in any thing whatſoever ; She thought it became her, 
as a good Wife, to have the Act paſſed ; in which ſhe might be the 
more earneſt, becauſe it was not thought adviſable, to move for an 
Act, that ſhould take Prince George, into a Conſortſhip of the Regal 
| Dignity. This matter raiſed a great heat in the Hou of Lords: 
Thoſe, who had been advanced by the late King, and were in his 
Intereſts, did not think it became them to conſent to this, which 


ſeemed to be a prejudice, or at leaſt, a diſgrace to thoſe, whom he 
had raiſed. The Court managed the matter ſo dextrouſly, that the 
Bill paſſed, and the Queen was highly diſpleaſed with thoſe, who 
had oppoſed it, among whom I had my ſhare. The Clauſe was 
put in the Bill, by ſome in the Houſe of Commons, only becauſe 

they 
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1702 they believed it would be oppoſed by thoſe, againſt whom they in- 
CD» tended to irritate the Queen. 
A further Soon after this, the Commons ſent up a Bill, in favour of thoſe, 
cr. who had not taken the Oath, abjuring the Prince of ales, by the 
tant Succeſ- day that was named; granting them a year longer to conſider of it: 
_ for it was faid, that the whole Party was now come entirely into the 
Queen's Intereſts: 'Tho' on the other hand, it was given out, that 
Agents were come from France, on deſign to perſuade all perſons 
to take the Abjuration, that they might become capable of Imploy- 
ments, and ſo might in time be a Majority in Parliament, and by 
that means, the Act of Succeſſion, and the Oath impoſed by it, 
might be repealed. When the Bill, for thus prolonging the time, 
was brought up to the Lords, a Clauſe was added, qualifying thoſe 
perſons, who ſhould in the new extent of time take the Oaths, to 
return to their Benefices or Imployments, unleſs they were already 
legally filled. When this was agreed, two Clauſes of much greater 
conſequence were added to the Bill. One was, declaring it High 
Treaſon to endeavour to defeat the Succeſſion to the Crown, as it 
was now limited by Law, or to ſet aſide the next Succeſſor ; This 
had a Precedent in the former Reign, ſo it could not be denied now : 
It ſeemed the more neceſſary, becauſe there was another Perſon, 
who openly claimed the Crown; ſo that a further ſecurity might 
well be inſiſted on. This was a great ſurprize to many, who were 
viſibly uneaſy at the motion, but were not prepared for it, and did 
not ſee how it could be reſiſted. The other Clauſe was, for ſending 
the Abjuration to Ireland, and obliging all there (in the ſame man- 
ner as in England) to take it: This ſeemed the more reaſonable, 
conſidering the ſtrength of the Popiſh Intereſt there. Both Clauſes 
paſſed in the Houſe of Lords, without any oppoſition : but it was 
apprehended, that the Houſe of Commons would not be fo eaſy : 
yet when it was lent to them, they ſtruggled only againſt the firſt 
Clauſe, that barred the return of perſons, upon their taking the Oaths, 
into places that were already filled. The Party tried their ftrength 
upon this, and upon their ſucceſs in it, they ſeemed reſolved to diſ- 
pute the other Clauſe : but it was carried, tho only by one voice, 
to agree with the Lords. When the Clauſe, relating to the Succeſ- 
ſion, was read; Muſgrave try d if it might not be made a Bill by 
it ſelf, and got put as a Clauſe in another Bill: but he ſaw the Houle 
was reſolved to receive both Clauſes, ſo he did not inſiſt on his mo- 
tion. All people were ſurprized to ſee a Bill, that was begun in fa- 
vour of the Jacobites, turned ſo terribly upon them; ſince by it, we 
had a new ſecurity given, both in England and Ireland, for a Pro- 
teſtant Succeſſor. 
11 Fart of At this time, the Earl of Rocheſter quitted his place of Lord Lieu- 
Rocheſter tenant of Ireland: He was unealy at the preference which the Duke 
is Imploy- of Marlborough had in the Queen's confidence, and at the Lord Go- 
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of Queen ANNE. 


dolphin's being Lord Treaſurer. It was generally believed, he was 1702 
endeavouring to embroil our Affairs, and that he was laying a train Cv 


of oppoſition in the Houſe of Commons: The Queen ſent a Meſ- 
ſage to him, ordering him to make ready to go to Ireland; for it 
ſeemed very ſtrange, eſpecially in a time of War, that a perſon, in ſo 
great a Poſt, ſhould not attend upon it : but he, after ſome days 
adviſing about it, went to the Queen, and defired to be excuſed from 
that Imployment: This was readily accepted, and upon that he 
withdrew from the Councils. It was immediately offered to the 
Duke of Ormond, and he was made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
The Duke of Ormond, upon his firſt arrival from the expedition to 


Cadiz, complained very openly of Rook's Conduct, and ſeemed re- Resi con- 
ſolved to carry the matter, to a publick accuſation : But the dus ce. 
Court found the Party, that prevailed in the Houſe of Commons, juſligca. 


determined to juſtify Rook ; ſo to comply with this, the Queen made 
him a Privy Counſellor, and much pains were taken on the Duke 
of Ormond to ſtifle his reſentments: He was in a great meaſure ſoft- 
ten'd, yet he had made his complaints to ſo many Lords, that they 
moved the Houſe to examine, both his Inſtructions and the Journals 
relating to that Expedition. A Committee of the Houſe of Peers ſate 
long upon the matter: They examined all the Admirals and Land 
Officers, as well as Rook himſelf, upon the whole progreſs of that Af- 
fair. Rook was ſo well ſupported by the Court, and by his Party in 
the Houſe of Commons, that he ſeemed to deſpiſe all that the Lords 
could do. Some, who underſtood Sea matters, ſaid, that it appear- 
ed from every motion that he made during the Expedition, that he 
intended to do nothing but amuſe and make a ſhew: They alſo 
concluded, from the protection that the Miniſtry gave him, that they 
intended no other. He took much pains to ſhew, how improper a 
thing a Deſcent on Cadiz was, and how fatal the Attempt muſt have 
proved: and in doing this, he arraigned his Inſtructions, and the 
Deſign he was ſent on, with great boldneſs, and ſhewed little regard 
to the Miniſters ; who took more pains to bring him off, than to juſti- 
fy themſelves. The Lords of the Committee prepared a Report, 
which was hard upon Rook, and laid it before the Houſe ; but fo 
ſtrong a party was made, to oppoſe every thing that reflected on him, 
that tho every particular in the Report was well proved, yet it was 
rejected, and a Vote was carried in his favour, juſtifying his whole 
Conduct. The great Imployment given to the Duke of Or mond, fo 
effectually prevailed on him, that tho' the enquiry was ſet on by his 
means, and upon his ſuggeſtions, yet he came not to the Houſe, 
when it was brought to a concluſion; So Rook, being but faintly 
puſhed by him, and moſt zealouſly ſupported by his party, was juſ- 
tified by a Vote, though univerſally condemned by more impartial 
Judges. The behaviour of the Miniſtry in this matter heightened 


the jealouſies, with which many were poſſeſſed, for it was inferred, 
Vo. II. 88s Ss s that 
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1702 that they were not in earneſt in this whole Expedition ; fince the 
conduct, being ſo contrary to the inſtructions, their juſtifying the one, 
was plainly condemning the other. 
Thocnquley The Report made by the Commiſſioners, appointed to take the 
the publick publick Accounts, was another buſineſs, that took up much time in 
Accounts. this Seſſion, and occaſioned many Debates. They pretended, that 
they had made great diſcoveries ; They began with the Earl of Rane- 
lagh, who had been in great Poſts; and had all the arts that were 
neceſſary to recommend a man in a Court; who ſtuck at nothing, 
that could maintain his Intereſt, with thoſe whom he ſerved: He 
had been Pay-maſter of the Army in King James's time; and being 
very fit for the Poſt, he had been continned all the laſt Reign : He 
had lived high, and ſo it was believed, his appointments could not 
ſupport ſo great an expence: He had an Account of one and twen- 
ty Millions lay upon him. It was given out, that a great deal of 
the money, lodged in his Office, for the pay of the Army, was di- 
verted to other uſes, diſtributed among Favourites, or given to cor- 
rupt Members of Parliament ; and that ſome Millions had been ſent 
over to Holland: Tt had been often ſaid, that great diſcoveries would 
be made, whenſoever his Accounts were looked into: and that he, to 
ſave himſelf, would lay open the ill practices of the former Reign. 
But now, when all was brought under a ftrict examination, a few 
inconſiderable Articles, of ſome hundreds of pounds, was all that 
could be found to be objected to. him: and even to theſe, he 
gave clear and full Anſwers. 
the breaking of a Regiment, a Sum which he had iſſued out 
for its pay, had been returned to his Office, the Regiment be- 
ing broke ſooner, than that pay was exhauſted : and that no en- 
try of this was made in his Accounts. To this he anſwered, that 
his Officer, who received the money, was within three days after, 
taken ſo ill of a confirmed Stone, that he never came again to the 
Office, but died in great miſery: and during thoſe three days, he 
had not enter'd that Sum in the Books. Lord Ranelagh acknow- 
ledged, that he was liable to account for all the money that was re- 
ceived by his Under Officers; but here was no crime or fraud de- 
ſigned ; yet this was ſo aggravated, that he ſaw his good Poſt was 


his greateſt guilt: So he quitted that, which was divided into two: 


One was appointed to be Pay-maſter of the Guards and Garriſons at 
home ; and another, of the Forces that were kept beyond Sea : How 
had the firſt, as being the more laſting Poſt. With this, all the 


clamour raiſed againſt the Earl of Ranelagh was let fall; yet to make 


a ſhew of ſeverity, he was expelled the Houſe ; But he appeared, up- 


on all this canvaſſing, to be much more innocent, than even his 


The Cla- fr ends had believed him. 
mour againſt The Clamour that had been long kept up againſt the former Mi- 


the former 


Reign ſtill niſtry, as Devourers of the Publick Treaſure, was of ſuch uſe to the 


kept up. 
* * - Party, 


At laſt they found, that, upon 
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one Article, in all the long Addreſs that the Commons had made to 
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Party, that they reſolved to continue it, by all poſſible methods: 80 4a 1 702 
Committee of the Houſe of Commons prepared a long Addreſs to the SV 


Queen, reflecting on the ill management of the Funds, upon which 


they laid the great Debt of the Nation, and not upon the Deficien- 


cies: This was branched out into many particulars, which were all 


heavily aggravated. Vet, tho a great part of the outcry had been 
formerly made againſt Ruſſe, Treaſurer of the Navy, and his Office, 
they found not ſo much as a colour to fix a Complaint there: Nor 
could they charge any thing on the Chancery, the Treaſury, or the 
Adminiſtration of Juſtice. Great Complaints were made of ſome 
Accounts, that ſtood long out, and they inſiſted on ſome pretended 
neglects, the old methods of the Exchequer not having. been ex- 
actly followed: tho it did not appear, that the Publick ſuffered in 
any ſort by thoſe failures. They kept up a clamour likewiſe againſt 
the Commiſſioners of the Prizes, tho' they had paſt their Accounts, as 
the Law directed; and no objection was made to them. The Ad- 
dreſs was full of ſevere reflections and ſpiteful infinuations ; and 
thus it was carried to the Queen, and publiſhed to the Nation, as the 
ſence of the Commons of England. 

The Lords, to prevent the ill impreſſions this might make, ap- It was exa- 
pointed a Committee, to examine all the obſervations, that the Com- _—_ 
miſſioners of Accounts had offered to both Houſes: They ſearched and found 
all the Publick Offices, and were amazed to find, that there was not — 
the Queen, or in the Obſervations then before them, that was of any 
importance, but what was falſe in fact. They found the Deficiencies 


in the former Reign were of two ſorts: the one was of Sums, that 


the Commons had voted, but for which; they had made no ſort of 
roviſion: The other was, where the Supply that was given came 
ſhort of the Sum it was eſtimated at: and between theſe two, the 
Deficiencies amounted to fourteen Millions: This was the root of the 
great Debt that lay on the Nation. They examined into all the pre- 
tended miſmanagement, and found that what the Commons had ſta- 
ted ſo invidioufly was miſtaken. So far had the late King and his 
Miniſters been, from miſapplying the money that was given for Pub- 
lick Occaſions, that he applied three Millions to the Publick Service, 
that by Law was his own Money, of which they made up the ac- 
count. They alſo found, that ſome ſmall omiſſions, in ſome of the 
forms of the Exchequer, were of no conſequence, and neither had 
nor could have any ill effect: and whereas a great clamour was raiſ- 
ed againſt paſſing of Accounts by Privy Seals, they put an end to that 
effectually, when it appeared on what ground this was done. By 
the ancient methods of the Exchequer, every Account was to be car- 
ried on, ſo that the new Officer was to begin his Account with the 
balance of the former Account; Sir Edward Seimour, who had been 
Treaſurer of the Navy, owed by his laſt account, an hundred and 


cighty 
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1702 eighty thouſand pounds, and he had received after that an hundred 
and forty thouſand pounds, for which the Accounts were never made 
up: Now it was not poſſible for thoſe who came after him, to be 

liable for his Accounts : Therefore the Treaſurers of the Navy in the 

laſt Reign, were forced to take out Privy Seals for making up their 
Accounts: Theſe imported no more, than that they were to account 

only for the money that they themſelves had received: for in all 

other reſpects, their Accounts were to paſs, according to the ordinary 
methods of the Exchequer. Complaints had been alſo made of the 
remiſsneſs of the Lords of the Treaſury, or their Officers, appointed 

to account with the Receivers of Counties, for the Aids that had been 

given : but when this was examined, it appeared, that this had been 

done with ſuch exactneſs, that of the ſum of twenty four Millions, 

for which they had accounted, there was not owing above ſixty thou- 

ſand pounds, and that was for the moſt part in Wales; where it 

was not thought adviſable to uſe too much rigour in raiſing it: and 

of that ſum, there was not above fourteen thouſand pounds, that 

was to be reckoned as loſt. The Collectors of the Cuſtoms likewiſe 
anſwered all the obſervations made on their accounts ſo fully, that 

the Houſe of Commons was ſatisfied with their Anſwers, and diſ- 

miſſed them, without ſo-much as a reprimand. All this was re- 

ported to the Houſe of Lords, and they laid it before the Queen in 

an Addreſs, which was afterwards printed with the Vouchers to 

every particular: By this means, it was made out to the ſatis faction 

of the whole Nation, how falſe thoſe Reports were, which had been 

ſo induſtriouſly ſpread, and were ſo eaſily believed by the greater 

part: for the bulk of Mankind will be always apt to think, that 

Courts and Miniſters ſerve their own ends, and ſtudy to enrich 
themſelves at the publick coſt. This Examination held long, and 

was followed with great exactneſs, and had all the effect that could 

be defired from it : for it filenced that noiſe, which the late King's 
enemies had raiſed, to aſperſe him and his Miniſters. With this 

the Seſſion of Parliament ended. In it the Lords had rendered them- 

ſelves very conſiderable, and had gained an univerſal Reputation over 

the whole Nation: It is true, thoſe who had oppoſed the perſons, 

that had carried matters before them in this Seſſion, were ſo near 

them in number, that things of the greateſt conſequence were carried 

only by one or two voices ; therefore as they intended to have a clear 
Majority in both Houſes, in the next Seſſion, they prevailed with 

the Queen, ſoon after the Prorogation, to create four new Peers, 

Some new Who had been the violenteſt of the whole Party; Finch, Gower, 
Peers made. Granvil, and young Seimour, were made Barons. Great reflections 
were made upon this Promotion; When ſome ſevere things had been 
thrown out in the Houſe of Commons upon the oppoſition, that 

they met with from the Lords, it was inſinuated, that it would be 

eaſy to find men of Merit and Eſtate to make a clear Majority in 

that 
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that Houſe : This was an open declaration of a deſign, to put eve- 1702 
ry thing in the hands and power of that Party; It was alſo an en- WD 


croachment on one of the tendereſt points of the Prerogative, to 
make motions of creating Peers in the Houſe of Commons. Hervey, 
tho' of the other fide, was at the ſame time made a Baron, by pri- 
vate favour. Thus the Seſſion of Parliament was brought to a much 
better concluſion, than could have been reaſonably expected by thoſe, 
who knew of whom it was conſtituted, and how it had begun. No 
harm was done in it: The Succeſſion was fortified by a new ſecu- 


_ rity, and the popular clamours of Corruption and Peculate, with 


which the Nation had been ſo much poſſeſſed, were in a great mea- 
ſure diſſipated. 


The Proceedings of the Convocation, which ſate at the ſame time, The pro- 


are next to be related: At the firſt opening of it, there was a Con- 


teſt between the Two Houſes, that laſted ſome days, concerning an tion. 


Addreſs to the Queen. The Lower Houſe intended to caſt ſome 
reflections on the former Reign, in imitation of what the Houſe of 
Commons had done, and theſe were worded ſo invidiouſly, that 
moſt of the Biſhops were pointed at by them; but the Upper Houſe, 
refuſing to concur, the Lower Houſe receded, and ſo they both a- 
greed in a very decent Addreſs. The Queen received it graciouſly, 
promiſing all favour and protection to the Church, and exhorting 
them all to Peace and Union among themſelves. After this, the 
Lower Houſe made an Addreſs to the Biſhops, that they might find 
an expedient, for putting an end to thoſe Diſputes, . that had ſtopt 
the Proceedings of former Convocations: The Biſhops reſolved to 
ofter them all that they could, without giving up their Character and 
Authority: So they made a Propoſition, that, in the intervals of Seſ- 
ſions, the Lower Houſe might appoint Committees to prepare Mat- 
ters, and when buſineſs was brought regularly before them, that the 
Archbiſhop ſhould ſo order the Prorogations, that they might have 
convenient and ſufficient time, to fat and deliberate about it. This 
fully ſatisfied many of that Body; But the Majority thought, this 
kept the matter ſtill in the Archbiſhop's Power, as it was indeed in- 
tended it ſhould : So they made another application to the Biſhops, 
deſiring them to refer the points in queſtion to the Queen's deciſion, 
and to ſuch as ſhe ſhould appoint to hear and ſettle them. To this 
the Biſhops anſwered, that they reckoned themſelves ſafe and happy 
in the Queen's Protection, and would pay all due ſubmiſſion to her 
Pleaſure and Orders: But the Rights, which the Conſtitution of the 
Church and the Law had veſted in them, were Truſts lodged with 
them, which they were to convey to their Succeſſors, as they had 
received them from their Predeceſſors, and that it was not in their 
power to refer them. It would have been a ſtrange ſight, very ac- 
ceptable to the enemies of the Church, chiefly to Papiſts, to ſee the 
Two Houſes of Convocation, pleading their Authority and Rights 

Vol. II. Tttt before 
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wy 1702 before a Committee of Council, that was to determine the matter. 
his failing, the Lower Houle tried what they could obtain of the 
Houſe of Commons ; but they could not be carried further- than a 
general Vote, which amounted to nothing, that they would ftand 
by them in all their juſt Rights and Privileges. They next made 
a ſeparate Addreſs to the Queen, deſiring her Protection, praying 
her to hear and determine the Diſpute: She received this favour- 
ably; ſhe ſaid, ſhe would conſider of it, and ſend them Her an- 
ſwer. The matter was now brought into the hands of the Miniſters; 
The Earl of Vottingham was of their fide, but confeſſed that he 
underſtood not the Controverſy; The Judges and the Queen's 
Council were ordered to examine, how the matter ſtood in point of 
Law, which was thus ſtated to them: The conſtant practice, as 
far as we had Books or Records, was, that the Archbiſhop prorogued 
the Convocation by a Schedule; of this the Form was ſo fixed, that 
it could not be altered but by Act of Parliament: There was a 
Clauſe in the Schedule, that continued all matters before the Convo- 
cation, in the ſtate in which they then were, to the day, to which 
He prorogued them; this made it evident, that there could be 
no intermediate Seſſion, for a Seſſion of the Lower Houſe could, 
by paſſing a Vote in any matter, alter the ſtate in which it was. It 
was kept a ſecret, what opinion the Lawyers came to, in this matter. 
It was not doubted, but they were againſt the pretenſions of the 
Lower Houſe ; The Queen made no Anſwer to their Addreſs; and 
it was believed, that the reaſon of this was, becauſe the Anſwer muſt, 
according to the opinion of Lawyers, have been contrary to what 
they expected: and therefore the Miniſters choſe rather, to give no 
Anſwer, and that it ſhould ſeem to be forgot, than that ſuch an one 
ſhould be given, as would put an end to the Debate, which they 
intended to cheriſh and ſupport. 

The Lower Houſe finding, that by oppoſing their Biſhops in fo 
rough as well as in ſo unheard of a manner, they were repreſented 
as favourers of Presbytery ; to clear themſelves of that imputation, 
came ſuddenly into a concluſion, that Epiſcopacy was of Divine and 
Apoſtolical Right. The Party that ſtuck together in their Votes, 
and kept their intermediate Seſſions figned this, and brought it up 
to the Biſhops, deſiring them to concur in ſettling the matter; fo 
that it might be the ſtanding Rule of the Church. This was a plain 
attempt to make a Canon or Conſtitution, without obtaining a Royal 
Licence, which by the Statute confirming the ſubmiſſion of the 
Clergy in King Henry the Eighth's time, made both them, and all 
who choſe them, incur a Premunire; So the Biſhops reſolved not to 
entertain the Propoſition, and a great many of the Lower Houſe ap- 
prehending, what the conſequence of ſuch proceedings might be, by 
a Petition to the Biſhops, pray'd that it might be enter'd in their 
Books, that they had not concurred in that Definition, nor in the 

Addreſs 
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Addreſs made purſuant to it. The Lower Houſe looked on what 1702 
they did in this matter, as a Maſter- piece: for if the Biſhops con 
curred with them, they reckoned they gained their point: and if 

they refuſed it, they reſolved to make them, who would not come 

up to ſuch a poſitive Definition, paſs for ſecret favourers of Presby- 

tery. But the Biſhops ſa into their deſigns, and ſent them for An- 

ſwer, That they acquieſced in the Declaration, that was already 

made on that head, in the Preface to the Book of Ordinations ; and 

that they did not think it ſafe, either for them or for the Clergy, to 

go further in that matter, without a Royal Licence. To this, a 

dark Anſwer was made, and fo all theſe matters were at a full ſtand, 

when the Seſſion came to an end, by the Prorogation of the Parlia- 

ment; which was become neceſſary, the Two Houſes being fixed 

in an oppoſition to one another, 

From thoſe Diſputes in Convocation, Diviſions ran thro the whole Great dic- 
Body of the Clergy, and to fix theſe, new names were found out Tomy 6 
they were diſtinguiſhed by the names of HIGH CHURCH Cieray 
and LOW CHURCH. All that treated the Diſſenters with 
temper and moderation, and were for reſiding conſtantly at their 
Cures, and for labouring diligently in them ; that expreſſed a zeal 
againſt the Prince of Males, and for the Revolution; that wiſhed 
well to the preſent War, and to the Alliance againſt France, were 
repreſented as ſecret favourers of Presbytery, and as ill affected to 
the Church, and were called Low Churchmen : it was ſaid, that 
they were in the Church only, while the Law and Preferments 
were on its fide ; but that they were ready to give it up, aſſoon as 
they ſaw a proper time for declaring themſelves : With theſe falſe 
and invidious Characters did the High Party endeavour to load all 
thoſe, who could not be brought into their meaſures and defigns. 

When the Seſſion was at an end, the Court was wholly taken up 
with the preparations for the Campaign. | 


The Duke of Marlborough had a great domeſtick affliction at 1703 
this time: He loſt his only Son, a graceful perſon, and a very pro]. 
miſing youth: He died at Cambridge of the Small Pox : This, as 1 [ 
may be imagined, went very deep in his Father's heart, and ſtopt paign. 
his paſſing the Seas ſome days longer than he had intended. Upon 
his arrival on the other fide, the Dutch brought their Armies into 
the Field: The firſt thing they undertook, was the Siege of Bonne. 
In the mean while, all mens eyes were turned towards Bavaria : 
The Court of Vienna had given it out, all the former Winter, that 
they would bring ſuch a Force upon that Elector, as would quick- 
ly put an end to that War, and ſeize his whole Country. But 
the ſlowneſs of that Court appeared on this, as it had done on 
many other occaſions : For tho they brought two Armies into the 
Field, yet they were not able to deal with the EleQor's Forces; 
Villars, 
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Villars, who lay with his Army at Straabourg, had Orders to 
break thro' and join the Elector: So he was to force his way to 
him, at all adventures. He paſſed the Rhine, and ſet down before 
Fort Keil, which lay over againſt Strasbourg, and took it in a few 
days. Prince Lewis was in no condition to raile the Siege; for the 
beſt part of his Army was called away to the War in Bavaria : He 
therefore poſted himſelf advantageouſly at Szollhoffen, yet he could 
not have maintained it, if the States had not ſent him a good 
Body of Foot, which came ſeaſonably, a few days before Marei- 
chal Pillars attack d him with an Army, that was more than 
double his number: But his Men, chiefly the Dutch Battalions, 
received them with ſo much courage, that the French were forc- 
ed to quit the attack, after they had loſt about four thouſand 
Men in it. Yet, upon repeated Orders from France, Mareſchal 
Villars reſolved to venture the loſs of his whole Army, rather than 
abandon the Elector; who, tho' he had taken Neuburg, and had 
ſurprized Ratisbon, and had ſeveral advantages in little engage- 
ments with the Imperialiſts, yet was like to be over-powered by 


a ſuperior Force, if he was not relieved in time. The Black Fo- 


reſt was thought impracticable in that ſeaſon, which was a v 
wet one; This was to much truſted to, ſo that the Paſſes were 
ill looked after : and therefore Fillars overcame all difhculties, and 


joined the Elector: but his Troops were ſo harraſſed with the 


March, that he was cbliged to put them, for ſome time, into Quar- 
ters of Refreſhment. | 

The Duke of Marlborough carried on the Siege of Bonne, with 
ſuch vigour, that they capitulated within ten days after the Trenches 
were opened; The French reckoned upon a longer reſiſtance, and 
hoped to have diverted this by an attempt upon Liege: The States 
had a ſmall Army about Maſtricht, which the French intended to 
fall upon, being much ſuperior to it: But they found the Duzch in 
ſo good order, and ſo well poſted, that they retired within their 
Lines, aſſoon as they ſaw the Duke of Marlborough, after the Siege 
of Bonne, was marching towards them. The Winter had produced 
very little action in Italy: The Country was under another heavy 
Plague, by a continued ſucceſſion of threatning, and of ſome very 
devouring Earthquakes : Rome itſelf had a ſhare in the common Ca- 
lamity : but it proved to them more dreadful], than it was miſchie- 
vous. Prince Eugene found that his Letters, and the moſt preſſing 
repreſentations he could ſend to the Court of Vienna, had no ef- 
ſect: fo at laſt he obtained leave to go thither. 

The Motions of the Duzch Army made it believed, there was a de- 
ſign on Antwerp : Cohorn was making Advances in the Dutch Flan- 
ders, and Opdam commanded a ſmall Army on the other fide of the 
Scheld, while the Duke of Marlborough lay with the main Army, 
near the Lines in Brabant, Bouflers was detached from Villeroy 


Army, 
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Army, with a Body, double in number to Opdarr's, to fall on him; 
he marched ſo quick, that the Dutch, being ſurprized at Ecłeren, 
were put in great diſorder, and Opdam, apprehending all was loſt, 
fled with a Body of his Men to Breda: but the Dutch rallied, and 
maintained their ground with ſuch firmneſs, that the French retired, 
little to their honour ; ſince tho' they were much ſuperior in num- 
ber, yet they let the Dutch recover out of their firſt confuſion, and 
keep their ground, although forſaken by their General, who juſtified 
himſelf in the beſt manner he could, and caſt the blame on others. 

Bouflers's Conduct was ſo much cenſured, that it was thought this 
finiſhed his diſgrace ; for he was no more put at the head of the 
French Armies: Nor was the Duke of Marlborough without ſome 
ſhare of cenſure on this occaſion, fince it was pretended, that he 
ought to have ſent a force to ſupport Opdam, or have made an at- 
tempt on Yilleroy's Army, when it was weakened by the detachment 
ſent with Bouflers. 

The French Lines were judged to be ſo ſtrong, that the forcing /, Zi 
them ſeemed impracticable, ſo the Duke of Mar/borough turned to- 1 
wards Huy, which was ſoon taken; and after that to Limbourg, which with all the 
he took with no loſs, but that of ſo much time, as was neceſſary to c. 
bring up a train of Artillery: and as ſoon as that was done, the Gar- 
riſon were made Priſoners of War, for they were in no condition to 
maintain a Siege. Guelder was alſo blockt up, ſo that before the 
end of the Campaign, it was brought to capitulate. Thus the Low 
Rhine was ſecured, and all that Country, called the Coudras, was in- 
tirely reduced: This was all that our Troops, in conjunction with 
the Dutch, could do in Flanders: We had the ſuperior Army, but 
what by reaſon of the cautious maxims of the States, what by reaſon 
of the Factions among them, which were riſing very high, between 
thoſe, who had been of the late King's Party, and were now for hay- 
ing a Captain General, and thoſe of the Loveſtein Party, who were 
for governing all by a deputation from the States, no great deſign 
could be ufidertaken by an Army ſo much diſtracted. 

In tlie Upper Rhine, matters went much worſe; Hillars lay, for The facets 
ſome time on the Danube, while the Elector of Bavaria marched _ any 
into Tirol, and poſſeſſed himſelf of I7/pruck : The Emperor's Force ane. | 
was ſo broken into many ſmall Armies, in different places, that 
he had not one good one any where: he had none at all in T:ro/ : 
and all that the Prince of Baden could do, was to watch Yillars's 
motions : but he did not venture on attacking him, during this ſe- 
paration. Many blamed his conduct: ſome called his courage, and 
others his fidelity in queſtion ; while many excuſed him, ſince his 
Army was both weak, and ill furniſhed in all reſpects. The Duke 
of Yendome had Orders to march from the Milaneze to Tirol, there 
to join the Elector of Bavaria: upon which junction, the ruin of 
the Houſe of Auſtria would have probably followed: But the Boors 
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The HisTORY of the Reign 

in Tirol roſe, and attack'd the Elector with ſo much reſolution, that 
he was forced to retire out of the Country, with conſiderable loſs, 
and was driven out before the Duke of Yendome could join him, ſo 
that he came too late : He ſeemed to have a defign on Trent, but 
the Boors were now ſo animated with their ſucceſſes, and were ſo con- 
ducted and ſupported by Officers and Troops ſent them by the Em- 
peror, that Yendome was forced to return back, without being able 
to effect any thing. | 

Nothing paſſed this Summer in Italy: The Imperialiſts were too 
weak, and too ill ſupplied from Germany, to be able to act offen- 
fively : and the miſcarriage of the defign upon Tirol, loſt the French 
{o much time, that they undertook nothing, unleſs it were the Sie 
of Oftiglia, in which they failed. Ber/ello, after a long Blockade, 
was forced to capitulate, and by that means, the French poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the Duke of Modena's Country : The Duke of Bur- 
gundy came to Alſace, and fate down before Briſack, of which he 
was ſoon Maſter, by the cowardice or treachery of thoſe who com- 
manded, for which they were condemned by a Council of War. 

The Emperor's misfortunes grew upon him; Cardinal Calonitz 
and Eſterbaſi had the Government of Hungary, truſted chiefly to 
them: The former was ſo cruel, and the other ſo ravenous, that the 
Hungarians took advantage from this diſtraction in the Emperor's 
Affairs, to run together in great bodies, and in many places, ſetting 
Prince Ragotzki at their head. They demanded, that their Grie- 
vances ſhould be redreſſed, and that their Privileges ſhould be re- 
ſtored : They were much animated in this, by the practices of the 
French, and the Elector of Bavaria's Agents: Some ſmall aſſiſtance 
was ſent them by the way of Poland; They were encouraged to 
enter upon no Treaty, but to unite and fortify themſelves; aſſurances 


being given them, that no Peace ſhould be concluded, unleſs they 


were fully reſtored to all their antient Liberties. 


Diſorders in 
the Empe- 
ror's Court. 


The Court of Vienna was much alarmed at this; fearing it might 
be ſecretly ſet on by the Turks : tho that Court gave all poſſible aſ- 
ſurances, that they would maintain the Peace of Carlowitz moſt re- 
ligiouſly, and that they would in no fort encourage or aſſiſt the 
Malecontents. A Revolution happening in that Empire, in which 
a new Sultan was ſet up, raiſed new apprehenſions of a breach on 
that fide: But the Sultan renewed the affurances of maintaining the 
Peace ſo ſolemnly, that all thoſe fears were ſoon diſſipated. There 
was a great Faction in the Emperor's Court, and among his Miniſ- 
ters; and it did not appear, that he had ſtrength of Genius enough 
to govern them. Count Mansfield was much ſuſpected of being in the 
Intereſts of France; The Prince of Baden, and Prince Eugene, both 
agreed in charging his Conduct, tho' they differed almoſt in every 
thing elſe : yet he was ſo poſſeſſed of the Emperor's favour and con- 
fidence, that it was not eaſy to get him ſet aſide: In concluſion, he 

was 
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was advanced to a high Poſt in the Emperor's Houſhold, and Prince 1703 
Eugene was made Preſident of the Council of War. LADY 

But what effect ſoever this might have in ſucceeding Campaigns, 4»g5bourg 

it was then too late in the year to find remedies for the preſent diſ- A 
orders: and all Affairs on the South of the Danube were falling by tb: 
into great confuſion. Things went a little better on the North ſide 
of that River: The Upper Palatinate was entirely conquered; but 
near the end of the year, Augsbourg was forced to ſubmit to the 
EleQor of Bavaria, and Landaw was beſieged by the French: Tal- 
lard, who commanded the Siege, took it in fewer Weeks, than it had 
coſt the Germans Months, to take it the former year: Nor was this all, 
an Army of the Confederates was brought together to raiſe the Siege: 
The young Prince of Heſſe commanded, but the Prince of Vaſſaw 
Welburg, as a man of more experience in War, was chiefly depended 
on; tho his conduct ſhewed how little he deſerved it. The Emperor's 
Birth-day, was a day of diverſion, and the German Generals, then 
at Spire, allowed themſelves all the idle liberties, uſed in Courts 
on ſuch days, without the ordinary precaution, of having Scouts 
or Parties abroad, in the ſame careleſs ſtate, as if no Enemy had 
been near them. Tallard, having intelligence of this, left a Party 
of his Army to make a ſhew, and maintain the Works before Lan- 
daw; and marched with his beſt Troops againſt the Germans: He 
ſurprized and routed them: upon which Landaw capitulated: with 
this the warlike operations of this Campaign ended, very gloriouſly, 
and with great advantage to the French. 

But two great Negotiations, then brought to a concluſion, very , Treat 
much changed the face of Affairs: All the Confederates preſſed the with go” 
King of Portugal to come into the Alliance, as his own intereſt 3 
led him to it; ſince it was viſible, that as ſoon as Spain was once 
united to the Crown of France, he could not hope to continue 
long in Portugal. The Almirante of Caſtile was believed to be in 
the Intereſts of the Houſe of Auſtria; therefore to ſend him out 
of the way, he was appointed to go Ambaſlador to France; He 
ſeemed to undertake it, and made the neceſſary preparations ; He 
ſaw this Embaſſy was intended for an Exile, and that it put him 
in the power of his enemies; So, after he had raiſed what was 
neceſſary to defray his expence, he ſecretly changed his courſe, and 
eſcaped with the Wealth he had in his hands to Lisbon: where he 
entered into ſecret Negotiations with the King of Portugal, and 
the Emperor: He gave great aſſurances of the good diſpoſitions, in 
which both the People and Grandees of Spain were, who were 
grown fick of their new Maſters. The riſque, he himſelf ran, 
| ſeemed a very full credential; He aſſured them, the new King was 

deſpiſed, and that the French about him were univerſally hated ; 
The Spaniards could not bear the being made a Province, either 
to France or to the Emperor. 


He 
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He therefore propoſed that the Emperor and the King of the 


CPV Romans ſhould renounce all their pretenſions, and transfer them 


to the Archduke, and declare him King of Spain; and that he 
ſhould be immediately ſent thither ; for he aſſured them, the Spa- 
niards would not revolt from a King that was in poſſeſſion, till 
they ſaw another King, who claimed his Right: and in that caſe, 
they would think they had a right to adhere to the King they lik- 
ed beſt : The King of Portugal likewiſe demanded an enlargement 
of his Frontiers, and ſome new acceſſions to his Crown, which 
were reaſonable, but could not be ſtipulated, but by a King of 
Spain. 

3 the Treaty, that the Emperor had made with the late King, 
and with the States, one Article was, that they ſhould be at liber- 
ty to poſſeſs themſelves of the Dominions, which the Crown of 
Spain had in the MWeſt-Indies, and he veſted in them the right, 
that their Arms ſhould give them, in theſe Acquiſitions; upon 
which the King had deſigned to ſend a great Fleet, with a Land 
Army, into the Bay of Mexico, to ſeize ſome important places there, 
with a deſign of reſtoring them to the Crown of Spain, upon ad- 
vantagcous Articles for a free Trade, as ſoon as the Spaniards ſhould 
receive a King of the Houſe of Auſtria. This deſign was now 
laid aſide, and the reaſon that the Miniſters gave for it, was, that 
the Almirante had aſſured them, that if we poſſeſſed our ſelves 
of any of their places in the Weſt Indies, the whole Nation would 
by that means become entirely French ; they would never believe 
our promiſes of reſtoring them; and ſeeing they had no Naval 
Power of their own to recover them, they would go into the French 
Intereſt very cordially, as the only way left to recover theſe Places. 

An entire credit was given to the Almirante ; So the Queen and the 
States agreed to ſend over a great Fleet, with a Land Army of twelve 
thouſand Men, together with a great ſupply of Money and Arms to 
Portugal; that King undertaking to have an Army of twenty eight 
thouſand Men ready to join ours. In this Treaty, an incident hap- 
pened, that had almoſt ſpoiled the whole ; The King of Portugal 
inſiſted, on demanding the Flag, and the other Reſpects to be 
paid by our Admiral, when he was in his Ports; The Earl of 
{Vottingham inſiſted, it was a diſhonour to England to ftrike, even 
in another King's Ports; This was not demanded of the Fleet, 
that was ſent to bring over Queen Katharine, ſo, tho' Methuen our 
Ambaſſador, had agreed to this Article, he preſſed the Queen not 
to ratify it. | F 

Methuen, in his own juſtification, ſaid, he conſented to the Ar- 
ticle, becauſe he ſaw it was inſiſted on ſo much, that no Treaty 
could be concluded, unleſs that Point were yielded : The low 
ſtate of their affairs, in the year 1662, when the Protection of 
England was all they had in view, for their preſervation, made 

ſuch 
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ſach a difference between that and the preſent time, that the one 


was not to be ſet up for a Precedent to govern the other: beſides, 


even then the matter was much conteſted in their Councils, tho 
the extremities, to which they were reduced, made them yield it. 
The Lord Godolphin looked on this, as too inconfiderable to be in- 
ſiſted on, the whole affairs of Europe ſeemed to turn upon this Trea- 
ty, and fo important a matter ought not to be retarded a day for 
ſuch Punctilio's, as a ſalute or ſtriking the Flag: and it ſeemed rea- 
ſonable, that every Sovereign Prince ſhould claim this acknowledg- 
ment, unleſs where it was otherwiſe ſtipulated by expreſs Treaties, 
The laying ſo much weight on ſuch Matters, very much heigh- 
tened jealouſies; and it was faid, that the Earl of Nottingham and 
the Tories ſeemed to lay hold on every thing that could obſtruct 
the progreſs of the War ; while the round proceeding of the Lord 
Godolphin reconciled many to him. The Queen confirmed the 
Treaty; upon which, the Court of Vienna was deſired to do their 
part. But that Court proceeded with its ordinary ſlowneſs; The 
mildeſt Cenſure paſt on theſe delays was, that they proceeded 
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from an unreaſonable affectation of Magnificence in the Ceremo-—- 


nial, which could not be performed ſoon nor eaſily, in a poor but 
a haughty Court: It was done at laſt, but ſo late in the year, 
that the new declared King of Spain could not reach Holland, be- 
fore the end of October. A Squadron of our Fleet was lying 
there, to bring him over ; ſuch as was wont to convoy the late 
King, when he crofled the Seas. But the Miniſters of the King 
of Spain thought it was not ſtrong enough; They pretended, 
they had advertiſements, that the French had a ſtronger Squadron 
in Dunkirk, which might be ſent out to intercept him: ſo an 
additional ſtrength was ſent ; this loſt ſome time, and a fair 
wind, 

It had like to have been more fatal; for about the end of Mo- 
vember the Weather grew very boiſterous, and broke out on the 
27th of November, in the moſt violent Storm, both by Sea and 


The great 
Wind in No- 
vember. 


Land, that had been known in the memory of man: The City of 


London was ſo ſhaken with it, that people were generally afraid 
of being buried in the ruines of their houſes: Some houſes fell and 

cruſhed their Maſters to death: great hurt was done in the Sou- 
thern parts of England; little happening in the North, where the 


Storm was not ſo violent. There was a great fall of Trees, chief- 


ly of Elms, that were blown down by the wind. We had, at 


that time, the beſt part of our Naval Force upon the Sea : which 
filled all people with great apprehenſions of an irreparable loſs ; 
and indeed, if the Storm had not been at its height at full Flood, 
and in a Spring tide, the loſs might have proved fatal to the Na- 
tion. It was ſo conſiderable, that fourteen or fifteen Men of War 
were caſt away, in which 1 500 Seamen periſhed ; Few Merchant- 

Vor, II e men 
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1703 men were loſt; ſuch as were driven to Sea were fafe : ſome few 
only were over-ſet. Thus the moſt threatning danger, to which 
the Nation could be expoſed, went off with little damage: we all 
ſaw our hazard, fince the loſs of our Fleet muſt have been the 
loſs of the Nation. If this great Hurricane had come at Low wa- 
ter, or in a quarter tide, our Ships muſt have been driven out 
upon the = of Sand, that lie before the Coaſt, and have ſtuck 
and periſhed there, as ſome of the Men of War did : but the Sea 
being ſo full of water, all but ſome heavy Ships got over theſe 
ſafe : Our Squadron, which was then in the Maeſe, ſuffered but 

little, and the Ships were ſoon refitted, and ready to fail. 
The new About the end of December the King of Spain landed at Port. 
King of mouth; The Duke of Somerſet was ſent by the Queen to receive 
70 England, him, and to bring him to an Interview, which was to be at Wind- 
for ; Prince George went and met him on the way, and he was 
treated with great Magnificence : The Court was very ſplendid, 
and much thronged ; The Queen's Behaviour towards him was 
very noble and obliging ; The young King charmed all that were 
there; he had a gravity beyond his Age, tempered with much 
modeſty ; His behaviour was in all points fo exact, that there was 
not a circumſtance, in his whole deportment, that was liable to 
cenſure ; He paid an extraordinary Reſpe& to the Queen, and yet 
maintained a due greatneſs in it; He had an art of ſeeming well 
pleaſed with every thing, without ſo much as ſmiling once all the 
while he was at Court, which was only three days; He ſpoke but 
little, and all he faid was judicious and obliging ; All poſlible 
haſte was made, in fitting out the Fleet, ſo that he ſet fail in the 
beginning of January, and for five days he had a fair wind with 
good weather, but then the wind changed, and he was driven back 
to Portſmouth ; He lay there above three weeks, and then he had 
a very proſperous Navigation. The Forces, that were ordered to 
o over to his aſſiſtance, were by this time got ready to attend on 
him, ſo he failed with a great Fleet, both of Men of War and 
He landed Tranſport Ships: He arrived happily at Lisbon, where he was re- 
7 cell with all the outward expreſſions of joy and welcome, and 
at an expence, in a vain magnificence, which that Court could 
not well bear: but a National Vanity prevailed to carry this too 
far, by which other things, that were more neceſſary, were neg- 
| lected: That Court was then very melancholy ; for the young In- 
fanta, whom the King of Spain was to have married, as had been 

agreed, died a few days before his arrival. 

While this Negotiation with Portugal was carried on, the Duke 
of Savoy began to ſee his own danger, if the two Crowns ſhould 
come to be united; and he ſaw, that if the King of France drove 
the Imperialiſts out of Italy, and became Maſter of the Milaneze, 
he mult lie expoſed, and at mercy; He had married his two 
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Daughters to the Duke of Burgundy, and to King Philip of 1703 
Spain; but as he wrote to the Emperor, he was now to take care LEN 
of himſelf and his Son: His Alliance with France was only for one of Saves. 
year, which he had renewed from year to year, fo he offered, at (5m... 
the end of the year, to enter into the great Alliance ; and he de- 
manded for his ſhare, the Vovarize and the Montferrat. His leav- 
ing the Allies, as he had done in the former War, ſhewed that he 
maintained the character of his Family, of changing fides, as oft 
as he could expect better terms, by a new turn: yet his intereſt lay 
ſo viſibly now on the fide of the Alliance, that it was very reaſona- 
ble to believe, he was reſolved to adhere firmly to it. So when 
the demands he made were laid before the Court of Vienna, and 
from thence tranſmitted to Exgland and Holland, all the aſſiſtance, 
that he propoſed, was promiſed him: The Court of Vienna had no 
money to ſpare, but England and the States were to pay him twen- 
ty thouſand pounds a month, of which England was to pay him 
two thirds, and the States the reſt. 1 
Since I am to relate the reſt of this Tranſaction, I muſt look back, Tue gere: 
and give ſome account of his departing from the Alliance in the aH 
former War, which I had from Monſieur Herval, who was then the departure 
King's Envoy in Switzerland, a French Refugee, but originally of a © 
German Family of Augsbourg, ſettled but lately in France. In Ja- 
nuary 1696, when the Plot for aſſaſſinating the King and invad- 
ing the Nation, was thought ſo ſurely laid, that it could not miſcar- 
ry; The King of France ſent Mr. Chanley very ſecretly to the Duke 
of Savoy, with a full credence to the Propoſitions he was to make, 
demanding a poſitive anſwer within fix hours: with that the Duke 
of Orleans wrote very warmly to him; he ſaid, he had imployed all 
his Intereſt with the King his Brother, to get theſe Offers made to 
him, which he conjur d him to accept of, otherwiſe he muſt look 
for utter ruin, without remedy or recovery. Chanley told him, that 
at that preſent time, he was to reckon that King James was repoſ- 
ſeſſed of the Throne of England, and that the Prince of Orange 
was either dead, or in his hands : ſo he offered to reſtore Cazal 
and Pigneroll, and all that was afterwards agreed to by the Trea- 
ty, if he would depart from the Alliance. The Duke of Savoy 
being thus alarmed with a Revolution in Eugland, and being ſo 
ſtraitned in time, thought the extreme neceſſity, to which he would 
be reduced, in caſe that was true, muſt juſtify his ſubmitting, 
when otherwiſe his ruin was unavoidable. The worſt part of this 
was, that he got leave to pretend to continue in the Alliance, till 
he had drawn all the Supplies, he was to expect for that year 
from England and the States, and then the whole matter was 
owned, as has been related in the Tranſactions of that year, I 
leave this upon the credit of him from whom I had it, who aſſur- 
ed me he was well informed concerning it. 


The 
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1703 The Duke of Savoy, having now ſecretly agreed to enter into 
the Alliance, did not declare it, but continued ſtill denying it to the 


diſcover his French, that ſo when the Duke of Yendome ſent back his Troops to 


uud make him, at the end of the Campaign, he might more ſafely own it. 
all bis .. The French had reaſon to ſuſpect a ſecret Negotiation, but could 
them Priſon-Not penetrate into it, ſo they took an effectual, though a very frau- 
ers of War. qulent method to diſcover it, which was told me ſoon after by the 
Earl of Pembroke. They got the Elector of Bavaria to write to 
him, with all ſeeming ſincerity, and with great ſecrecy, for he ſent 
it to him by a Subject of his own, ſo well diſguiſed and directed, 
that the Duke of Savoy was impoſed on by this management : In 
this Letter, the Elector complained bitterly of the infolence and per- 
fidiouſneſs of the French, into whoſe hands he had put himſelf : He 
ſaid, he ſaw his Error now, when it was too late to ſee how he 
could correct it; yet if the Duke of Savoy, who was almoſt in as 
bad a ſtate as himſelf, would join with him, ſo that they might 
act by concert, they might yet not only recover themſelves, but 
procure a happy Peace to all the reſt of Europe. The Duke of 
Savoy, miſtruſting nothing, wrote him a frank anſwer, in which he 
owned his own deſigns, and encouraged the Elector to go on, and 
offered all offices of friendſhip on his behalf, with the reſt of the 
Allies: The French, who knew by what ways the Saveyard was to 
return, ſeized him, without ſo much as acquainting the Elector with 
the diſcovery, that they had made: they ſaw now into this Secret; 
ſo when the time came, in which the Duke of Yendome ought to 
have ſent back his Troops to him, they were made Priſoners of 
Count Sta- War, contrary to all Treaties: and with this the War began in thoſe 
renberg, parts. It was much apprehended that, conſidering the weak and 
les num naked ſtate in which the Duke of Savoy then was, the French would 
have quickly maftered him; but Count Szaremberg ventured on a 
March, which Military men ſaid was the beſt laid, and the beſt 
executed of any in the whole War: He marched from the Modo- 
ugſe, in the worſt Seaſon of the year, thro' ways that, by reaſon of 
the rains that had fallen, ſeemed impracticable, having in many 
places the French both before and behind him : He broke thro' all, 
and in concluſion joined the Duke of Savoy, with a good body of 
Horſe. By this, he was render'd ſafe in Piedmont : It is true the 
French made themſelves quickly maſters of all Savoy, except Mont- 
-nelian ; where ſome ſmall Actions happen'd, much to the Duke's 
advantage. The Switzers interpoſed, to obtain a Neutrality for Sa- 

voy, though without effect. 
The Infur. The Riſing in the Cevennes had not been yet ſubdued, though 
Salon ache Mareſchal Montrevel was lent, with an Army to reduce or deſtroy 
Velten them; He committed great barbarities, not only on thoſe he found 
in Arms, but on whole Villages, becauſe they, as he was informed, 
| favoured them; They came often down out of their Hills in Parties, 
” ravaging 
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ravaging the Country, and they engaged the King's Troops with 1703 
much reſolution, and ſometimes with great advantage; They ſeem- 5. 


ed reſolved to accept of nothing leſs, than the reſtoring their Edits 
to them; for a connivance at their own way of Worſhip was offer- 
ed them; They had many among them, who ſeemed qualified in a 
very ſingular manner, to be the Teachers of the reſt ; they had a 
great meaſure of Zeal without any Learning ; they ſcarce had any 
Education at all ; I ſpoke with the perſon who, by the Queen's or- 
der, ſent one among them to know the ſtate of their Affairs; I read 
ſome of the Letters, which he brought from them, full of a ſublime 
zeal and piety, expreſſing a courage and confidence that could not 
be daunted ; One inſtance of this was, that they all agreed, that if 
any of them was ſo wounded, in an Engagement with the enemy, 
that he could not be brought off, he ſhould be ſhot dead, rather 
than be left alive to fall into the enemies hands ; It was not poſlible 
then, to form a judgment of that Inſurrection, the reports about it 
were ſo various and uncertain, it being as much magnified by ſome, 
as it was undervalued by others ; The whole number, that they could 
reckon on, was four thouſand men, but they had not Arms and Clothes 
for half that number, ſo they uſed theſe by turns, while the reſt were 
left at home, to follow their labour ; They put the Country all about 
them in a great fright, and to a vaſt expence; while no intelligence 
could be had of their deſigns, and they broke out in ſo many diffe- 
rent places, that all who lay within their reach were in a perpetual 

agitation ; It was a lamentable thing, that they lay fo far within the 
Country, that it was not poſſible to ſend Supplies to them, unleſs the 
Duke of Savoy ſhould be in a condition to break into Dauphiny ; 
and therefore Advices were ſent them, to accept of ſuch Terms as 
could be had, and to reſerve themſelves for better times. 


In Poland the ſcene was more embroiled than ever; There was The airs 
ſome appearance of Peace this Summer, but it went off in Winter; » Te. 


The old fierce Cardinal drew a Diet to Varſaw; there it was de- 
clared, that their King had broken all their Laws: upon that they, by 
a formal Sentence, depoſed him, and declared the Throne vacant. 
This was done, in concert with the King of Sweden, who lay with 
his Army at ſome diſtance from them, in the neighbourhood of 
Dantzick, which alarmed the Citizens very much ; -It was believed, 
that they deſigned to chooſe Sobiesli, the eldeſt Son of the late King, 
who then lived at Breſſaw in Sileſia, and being in the Emperor's 
Dominions, he thought himſelf ſafer than he proved to be; The King 
of Poland retired into Saxony in ſome haſte, which made many con- 
clude, that he reſolved to abandon Poland; but he laid another de- 
ſign, which was executed to his mind, tho' in the ſequel it proved 
not much to his advantage; Sobiesti and his Brother were in a cor- 
reſpondence with the Party in Poland, that oppoſed the King, upon 
which they ought to have looked to their own ſecurity with more 


Vol. II. Yyyy precau- 
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1703 precaution: They, it ſeems, apprehended nothing where they then 
LVL were, and ſo diverted themſelves at hunting, and otherwiſe in their 
uſual manner ; upon this ſome, ſent by the King of Poland, took 
them both Priſoners, and brought them to Dreſden, where they were 
ſafely kept; and all the Remonſtrances that the Emperor could make, 
upon ſuch an act of Hoſtility, had no effect. This for a while broke 
their meaſures at Y/arſaw ; many forſook them, while the King of 
Sweden ſeemed implacable in his oppoſition to Auguſtus ; whole chief 
confidence was in the Car: It was ſuſpected, that the French had a 
management in this matter; ſince it was certain that, by the War in 
Poland, a great patt of that Force was diverted, which might other- 
Wife have been engaged in the conimon Cauſe of the great Alliance. 
All the Advices that we had from thence agreed in this, that the King 
of Sweden himſelf was in no underſtanding with the French, but it 
was viſible, that what he did, contributed not a little to ſerve their 
Ends. This was the ſtate of Affairs at Land. 
Aka I turn next to another Element; and to give an account of the 
os Operations at Sea, where things were ill deſigned, and worſe exe- 
cuted ; The making Prince George out Lord High Admiral, proved 
in many inſtances very unhappy to the Nation : Men of bad de- 
ſigns impoſed on him, he underſtood thoſe matters very little, and 
they ſhelter d themſelves under his Name, to which a great Submiſ- 
ſion was paid; but the Complaints roſe the higher for that: Our 
main Fleet was ready to go out in May, but the Dutch Fleet was 
not yet come over ; ſo Rook was ſent out, to alarm the Coaſt of 
France; He linger'd long in Port, pretending ill health; upon that 
Churchill was ſent to command the Fleet; but Rook's health return. 
ed happily for him, or he thought fit to lay aſide that pretence, and 
went to Sea, where he continued a month ; but in ſuch a Station, 
as if his deſign had been to keep far from meeting the French Fleet, 
which failed out at that time ; and to do the Enemy no harm, not 
ſo much as to difturb their quiet, by coming near their Coaſt : at laſt 
he returned, without having attempted any thing. 
A Flor fore It was after this reſolved, to ſend a ſtrong Fleet into the Mediter- 
imo U® ranean; It was near the End of June, before they were ready to fail, 
uc and they had Orders to come out of the Streigbts, by the end of 
September : Every thing was ſo ill laid in this Expedition, as if it had 
been intended, that nothing ſhould be done by it, beſides the con- 
voying our Merchant Ships; which did not require the fourth part 
of ſuch a Force. Shovel was ſent to command; when he ſaw his 
Inſtructions, he repreſented to the Miniſtry, that nothing could be ex- 
pected from this Voyage; He was ordered to go, and he obeyed his 
Orders; He got to Leghorn by the beginning of September. His 
arrival ſeemed to be of great conſequence, and the Allies began to 
take courage from it; but they were ſoon diſappointed of their hopes, 
when they underſtcod, that by his Orders he could only ſtay a few 
, | days 
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days there: Nor was it eaſy to imagine, what the deſign of ſo great 1703 
an Expedition could be, or why ſo much Money was thrown away «VI 
on ſuch a Project, which made us deſpiſed by our Enemies, while it 
provoked our Friends; who might juſtly think, they could not de- 

pend upon ſuch an Ally, who managed fo great a Force with ſo poor 

a conduct, as neither to hurt their Enemies, nor protect their Friends 

by it. 

" Squadron was ſent to the FYe2ft-Indies, commanded by Gray- Another to 
don; a man brutal in his way, and not well affeqted to the preſent % e. 
ſtate of Affairs: The deſign was, to gather all the Forces that we 
had, ſcattered up and down the Plantations, and with that ſtrength 
to go and take Placentia, and ſo to drive the French out of the Mew- 
foundland Trade: but the Secret of this was fo ill kept, that it was 
commonly talked of, before he failed : The French had timely no- 
tice of it, and ſent a greater Force to defend the Place, than he could 
bring together to attack it. His Orders were preſſing, in particular, 
that he ſhould not go out of his way, to purſue any of the Enemy's 
Ships, whom he might ſee: Theſe he obſerved ſo punctually, that 
when he ſaw a Squadron of four French Men of War failing towards 
Breſt, that were viſibly foul, and in no condition to make any reſiſt- 
ance, he ſent indeed one of his Ships to view them, who engaged 
them, but Graydon gave the Signal to call him off, upon which they 
got ſafe into Breſt. This was afterwards known to be Du Caſſe's 
Squadron, who was bringing Treaſure home from Cartagena, and 
other Ports of the F/eft-Indies, reported to be four Millions of pieces 
of Eight : But tho' here was a good prey loſt, yet ſo careful was the 
Prince's Council to excuſe every thing, done by ſuch a man, that 
they ordered an Advertiſement to be put in the Gagette, to juſtif 
Graydon ; in which it was ſaid, that purſuant to his Orders, he had 
not engaged that Fleet. The Orders were indeed ſtrangely given, T 
yet our Admirals had never thought themſelves ſo bound down to ſuccebs. 
them, but that, upon great occaſions, they might make ſtretches ; 
eſpecially where the advantage was viſible, as it was in this caſe : for 
ſince they were out of the way of new Orders, and new occaſions 
might happen, which could not be known, when their Orders were 
given, the nature of the Service ſeemed to give them a greater liberty, 
than was fit to be allowed in the Land Service. When he came to 
the Plantations, he acted in ſo ſavage a manner, as if he had been ſent 
rather to terrify, than to protect them: When he had drawn the 
Forces together, that were in the Plantations, he went to attack Pla- 
centia: but he found it to be ſo well defended, that he did not think 
fit ſo much as to make any attempt upon it: So this Expedition 
ended very ingloriouſly, and many Complaints of Graydons Con- 
duct was ſent after him. 

There was alſo a great Complaint thro' the whole Fleet of their Our Fleets 
Victualling; we loſt many of our Seamen, who, as was ſaid, were wald. 


poiſon- 
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1703 poiſoned by ill food; and tho great complaints were made of the 
GY Vituallers, before the Fleet went out, yet there was not ſuch care 
taken to look into it, as a matter of that conſequence deſeryed : The 
Merchants did alſo complain, that they were ill ſerved with Convoys, 
and ſo little care had been taken of the Newcaſtle Fleet, that the 
price of Coals roſe very high: It was alſo ſaid, that there was not a 
due care had of our Seamen, that were taken by the Privateers, many 
of them died by reaſon of their ill uſage, while others, to deliver 
themſelves from that, went into the French Service. Thus all our 
Marine Affairs were much out of order, and theſe diſorders were 
charged on thoſe, who had the conduct of them; every thing was 
unproſperous, and that will always be laid heavily on thoſe, who 
are in the management of Affairs: It is certain that, in the begin- 
ning of this Reign, all thoſe who hated the late King and his Go- 
vernment, or had been diſmiſſed the Service by him, were ſought 


The Affairs 


Presbytery 
was con- 


firmed, 


out, 


and invited into Imployments : ſo it was not to be expected, 


that they could be faithful or cordial in the War againft France. 
The Affairs of Scotland come next to be related: A new Parlia- 
of Scor/an4. ment was called, and many were choſen to ſerve in it, who were 
believed to be in ſecret Engagements with the Court at St. Germains; 
The Lords, who had hitherto kept out of Parliament, and were 


known to be Jacobites, came and qualified themſelves, by taking 


the Oaths, to vote in Parliament: It was ſet up for a Maxim, by the 
new Miniſtry, that all the Jacobites were to be invited home: ſo a 
Proclamation was iſſued out, of a very great extent, indemnifyin 

all perſons, for all Treaſons committed before April laſt ; without 
any limitation of Time for their coming home, to accept of this 
Grace, and without demanding any Security of them for the future. 
The Duke of Queensbury was ſent down the Queen's Commiſſioner 
to the Parliament : This inflamed all thoſe who had formerly oppoſ- 
ed him; They reſolved to oppoſe him ſtill in every thing, and the 
greater part of the Jacobites joined with them, but ſome of them 
were bought off, as was ſaid, by him: He, ſeeing ſo ſtrong an oppo- 
ſition formed againſt him, ſtudied to engage the Presbyterian Party to 
ſtick to him : and even the Party that united againſt him, were fo 
apprehenſive of the ſtrength of that Intereſt, that they likewiſe ſtu- 
died to court them, and were very careful not to give them any um- 
brage. By this, all the hopes of the Epiſcopal Party were loſt ; and 
every thing relating to the Church did not only continue in the ſame 
ſtate, in which it was during the former Reign, but the Presbyterians 
got a new Law in their favour, which gave them as firm a Set- 
tlement, and as full a Security, as Law could give; for an Act 
paſſed, not only confirming the Claim of Rights, upon which 
the Crown had been offered to the late King, one of its Ar- 
ticles being againſt Prelacy, and for a Parity in the Church, 


but 
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It had been often propoſed to the late King, to paſs this into an 

Act, but he would never conſent to it: He ſaid, he had taken the 
Crown on the Terms in that Claim, and that therefore he would 
never make a breach on any part of it; but he would not bind his 
Succeſſors, by making it a perpetual Law. Thus a Miniſtry, that 
carried all Matters relating to the Church to ſo great a heighth, yet, 
with other views, gave a fatal Stroke to the Epiſcopal Intereſt in 
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Scotland, to which the late King would never give way. The great Debates 


Debates in this SeſRon were concerning the Succeſſion of the Crown, 
in caſe the Queen ſhould die without Iſſue. 
the Preference to that Debate, before, they would conſider the Sup- 
plies; it was ſoon reſolved that the Succeſſor to the Crown after the 
Queen, ſhould not be the ſame Perſon that was King or Queen of 
England, unleſs the juſt Rights of the Nation ſhould be declared 
in Parliament, and fully fettled in an Independance upon Engliſb 
Intereſts and Councils. After this, they went to name Particulars, 
which by ſome were carried ſo far, that thoſe Expedients were in- 
deed the ſetting up a Commonwealth, with the empty Name of a 
King: for it was propoſed, that the whole Adminiſtration ſhould be 
committed to a Council, named by Parliament, and that the Legiſ- 
lature ſhould be entirely in the Parliament, by which no ſhadow of 
Power was left with the Crown, and it was merely a Nominal 
Thing: But the further entring upon Expedients was laid afide for 
that Time, only one Act paſs d, that went a great way towards them: 
It was declared, that no ſucceeding King ſhould have the Power to 
engage the Nation in a War, without conſent of Parliament. Ano- 


ther Act of a ſtrange Nature paſt, allowing the Importation of French 


Goods, which, as was pretended, were to be imported, in the Ships 
of a neutral State. The truth was, the Revenue was fo exhauſted, 
that they had not enough to 1 the Government, without ſuch 
help: Thoſe who deſired to drink good Wine, and all who were 
concerned in Trade, ran into it; ſo it was carried, though with 
great Oppoſition : The Jacobites alſo went into it, ſince it opened 
a free Correſpondence with France: It was certainly againſt 
the publick Intereſt of the Government, in oppoſition to which 
private Intereſt does often prevail. The Court of St. Germains, 
perceiving ſuch a Disjointing in Scotland, and ſo great an Oppoſi- 
tion made in Parliament, was from thence encouraged to ſet all 
their Emiſſaries in that Kingdom at work, to engage both the chief 
of the Nobility, and the ſeveral Tribes in the Highlands, to be 
ready to appear for them. One Frazier had gone thro' the High- 
lands the former Year, and from thence he went to France, where 
he pretended, he had Authority from the Highlanders, to under- 
take to bring together a Body of 1 2000 Men, if they might be aſ- 
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1703 poiſoned by ill food ; and tho' great complaints were made of the 
GW Vituallers, before the Fleet went out, yet there was not ſuch care 


The Affairs 
of Scotla ud. 


taken to look into it, as a matter of that conſequence deſerved: The 
Merchants did alſo complain, that they were ill ſerved with Convoys, 
and fo little care had been taken of the Vewcaſtle Fleet, that the 
rice of Coals roſe very high: It was alſo ſaid, that there was not a 
due care had of our Seamen, that were taken by the Privateers, many 
of them died by reaſon of their ill uſage, while others, to deliver 
themſelves from that, went into the French Service. Thus all our 
Marine Affairs were much out of order, and theſe diſorders were 
charged on thoſe, who had the conduct of them; every thing was 
unproſperous, and that will always be laid heavily on thoſe, who 
are in the management of Affairs: It is certain that, in the begin- 
ning of this Reign, all thoſe who hated the late King and his Go- 
vernment, or had been diſmiſſed the Service by him, were ſought 
out, and invited into Imployments : ſo it was not to be expected, 
that they could be faithful or cordial in the War againft France, 
The Affairs of Scotland come next to be related: A new Parlia- 
ment was called, and many were choſen to ſerve in it, who were 
believed to be in ſecret Engagements with the Court at St. Germains; 
The Lords, who had hitherto kept out of Parliament, and were 
known to be Jacobites, came and qualified themſelves, by taking 
the Oaths, to vote in Parliament: It was ſet up for a Maxim, by the 
new Miniſtry, that all the Jacobites were to be invited home: fo a 
Proclamation was iſſued out, of a very great extent, indemnifying 
all perſons, for all Treaſons committed before April laſt ; without 
any limitation of Time for their coming home, to accept of this 
Grace, and without demanding any Security of them for the future. 
The Duke of Qgeensbury was ſent down the Queen's Commiſſioner 
to the Parliament: This inflamed all thoſe who had formerly oppoſ- 
ed him; They reſolved to oppoſe him ſtill in every thing, and the 


greater part of the Jacobites joined with them, but ſome of them 
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were bought off, as was ſaid, by him: He, ſeeing ſo ſtrong an oppo- 
ſition formed againſt him, ſtudied to engage the Presbyterian Party to 
ſtick to him: and even the Party that united againſt him, were fo 
apprehenſive of the ſtrength of that Intereſt, that they likewiſe ſtu- 
died to court them, and were very careful not to give them any um- 
brage. By this, all the hopes of the Epiſcopal Party were loſt ; and 
every thing relating to the Church did not only continue in the ſame 
ſtate, in which it was during the former Reign, but the Presbyterians 
got a new Law in their favour, which gave them as firm a Set- 
tlement, and as full a Security, as Law could give; for an Act 
paſted, not only confirming the Claim of Rights, upon which 
the Crown had been offered to the late King, one of its Ar- 
ticles being againſt Prelacy, and for a Parity in the Church, 

but 
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but it was declared High Treaſon to endeavour any Alteration of it. x 703. 
It had been often propoſed to the late King, to paſs this into an 


Act, but he would never conſent to it: He faid, he had taken the 
Crown on the Terms in that Claim, and that therefore he would 
never make a breach on any part of it; but he would not bind his 
Succeſſors, by making it a perpetual Law. Thus a Miniſtry, that 
carried all Matters relating to the Church to fo great a heighth, yet, 
with other views, gave a fatal Stroke to the Epiſcopal Intereſt in 


Scotland, to which the late King would never give way. The great Debates 


Debates in this Seſfion were concerning the Succeſſion of the Crown, 
in caſe the Queen ſhould die without Iſſue. They reſolved to give 
the Preference to that Debate, before, they would conſider the Sup- i 
plies; it was ſoon refolved that the Succeſſor to the Crown after the 
Queen, ſhould not be the ſame Perſon that was King or Queen of 
England, unleſs the juſt Rights of the Nation ſhould be declared 
in Parliament, and fully ſettled in an Independance upon Engliſb 
Intereſts and Councils. After this, they went to name Particulars, 
which by ſome were carried fo far, that thoſe Expedients were in- 
deed the ſetting up a Commonwealth, with the empty Name of a 
King: for it was propoſed, that the whole Adminiſtration ſhould be 
committed to a Council, named by Parliament, and that the Legiſ- 
lature ſhould be entirely in the Parliament, by which no ſhadow of 
Power was left with the Crown, and it was merely a Nominal 
Thing: But the further entring upon Expedients was laid afide for 
that Time, only one Act paſs d, that went a great way towards them: 
It was declared, that no ſucceeding King ſhould have the Power to 
engage the Nation in a War, without conſent of Parliament. Ano- 
ther Act of a ſtrange Nature paſt, allowing the Importation of French 
Goods, which, as was pretended, were to be imported, in the Ships 
of a neutral State. The truth was, the Revenue was ſo exhauſted, 
that they had not enough to ſupport the Government, without ſuch 
help: Thoſe who deſired to drink good Wine, and all who were 
concerned in Trade, ran into it; ſo it was carried, though with 
great Oppoſition : The Jacobites alſo went into it, ſince it opened 
a free Correſpondence with France: It was certainly againſt 
the publick Intereſt of the Government, in oppoſition to which 
private Intereſt does often prevail. The Court of St. Germains, 
perceiving ſuch a Disjointing in Scotland, and fo great an Oppoſi- 
tion made in Parliament, was from thence encouraged to ſet all 
their Emiſſaries in that Kingdom at work, to engage both the chief 
of the Nobility, and the ſeveral Tribes in the Highlands, to be 
ready to appear for them. One Frazier had gone thro' the High- 
lands the former Year, and from thence he went to France, where 
he pretended, he had Authority from the Highlanders, to under- 
take to bring together a Body of 1 2000 Men, if they might be aſ- 
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ſiſted by ſome Force, together with Officers, Arms, Ammunition, 
and Money from France. After he had delivered this Meſſage, to 
the Queen at S. Germains, ſhe recommended him to the French 
Miniſters; ſo he had ſome Audiences of them. He propoſed that 
zoo Men ſhould be ſent from Dunkirk, to land near Dundee, 
with Arms for 20000 Men; and that 500 ſhould be ſent from 
Breſt, to ſeize on Fort William, which commanded the great Paſs 
in the Highlands. The French hearkened to all this, but would 
not venture much upon ſlight Grounds, ſo they ſent him back with 
ſome others, in whom they confided more, to ſee how much they 
might depend on, and what the Strength of the Highlanders was: 
They were alſo ordered, to try whether any of the great Nobility 
of that Kingdom would engage in the Deſign. 

When theſe came over, Frazier got himſelf ſecretly introduced 
to the Duke of Qeensbury, to whom he diſcovered all that had 
been already tranſacted : And he undertook to diſcover the whole 
Correſpondence, between St. Germains and the Jacobites: He alſo 
named many of the Lords, who oppoſed him moſt in Parliament, 
and faid, they were already deeply engaged. The Duke of Queens 
bury hearkened very willingly to all this, and he gave him a Paſs to 
go thro the Highlands again, where he found ſome were {till v 
forward, but others were more reſerved. At his return, he reſolved 
to go back to France, and promiſed to make a more entire Diſco- 
very: He put one Letter in the Duke of Queensbury's hands, from 
the Queen at Sg. Germains, directed on the Back (but by another 
hand) to the Marquis of Atho/: The Letter was writ, in ſuch gene- 
ral Terms, that it might have been directed to any of the great No- 
bility: And probably he, who was truſted with it, had power given 
him to direct it to any, to whom he found it would be moſt accep- 
table : For there was nothing in the Letter, that was particular to 
any one Perſon or Family; it only mentioned the Promiſes and Aſ- 
ſurances ſent to her by that Lord. This Frazier had been ac- 
cuſed of a Rape, committed on a Siſter of the Lord Atbols, for 
which he was convicted and outlawed : So it might be ſuppoſed, 
that he, to be revenged of the Lord Atbol, who had proſecuted 
him for that Crime, might put his Name on the back of that Let- 
ter. It is certain, that the others who were more truſted, and were 
ſent over with him, avoided his Company, ſo that he was not 
made acquainted with that Proceeding. Frazier came up to Lon- 
don in Winter, and had ſome Meetings with the practiſing Jaco- 
bites about the Town, to whom he diſcovered his Negotiation : 
He continued till to perſuade the Duke of Queensbury of his Fide- 
lity to him: His Name was not told the Queen, for when the 
Duke of Queensbury wrote to her an Account of the Diſcovery, he 


added, that unleſs ſhe commanged it, he had promiſed not to name 
the 
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the Perſon, for he was to go back to Sr. Germains, to compleat the 1 70g. 
Diſcovery. The Queen did not ask his Name, but had more re- + 


gard to what he ſaid, becauſe in the main it agreed with the Intel- 
ligence, that her Miniſters had from their Spies at Paris. The 
Duke of Queentbury procured a Paſs for him to go to Holland, but 
by another name: For he opened no part of this Matter to the Earl 
of Nottingham, who gave the Paſs. The Jacobites in London ſuſ- 
pected Frazier's Correſpondence with the Duke of Rzeensbury, and 
gave advertiſement to the Lord Atbol, and by this means the whole 


Matter broke out, as ſhall be told afterwards. What Influence ſo- 


ever this, or any other Practice might have in Scotland, it is cer- 
tain the Oppoſition in Parliament grew ſtill greater ; and fince the 
Duke of Queensbury would not ſuffer them to proceed, in thoſe 
ſtrange Limitations upon the Crown, that had been propoſed, tho 
the Queen ordered him to paſs the other Bills, they would give no 
Supply; fo that the Pay of the Army, with the Charge of the Go- 
vernment, was to run upon Credit, and by this means Matters there 
were like to come to extremities. A national Humour of rendring 
themſelves a free and independent Kingdom did ſo inflame them, 
that as they had a Majority of ſeventy in Parliament; they ſeemed ca- 
pable of the moſt extravagant things, that could be ſuggeſted to 
them: The greateſt part of the Miniſtry forſook the Duke of Queens- 
bury in Parliament; both the Earl of Seaſield, Lord Chancellor, 
the Marquiſs of Athol, the Lord Privy-Seal, and Lord Tarbet, the 
Secretary of State, with all that depended on them, broke off from 
him: Yet upon the Concluſion of the Seſſion, Atbol was made a 
Duke, and Tarbet was made Earl of Cromarty, which looked like 
rewarding them for their Oppoſition. Soon after that, the Queen 
reſolved to revive the Order of the Thiſtle, that had been raiſed by 
her Father, but was let fall by the late King: It was to be carried 
in a green Ribbon, as the George is in a blue, and the Glory was 
in the Form of a St. Andrew's Croſs, with a Thiſtle in the middle. 
Argyle, Athol, Annandale, Orkney, and Szafield were the firſt that 
had it, the number being limited to Twelve. And to ſuch a 
heighth did the Diſorders in that Kingdom riſe, that great Skill and 
much ſecret Practice ſeemed neceſſary to ſet Matters right there: 


The Averſion and Jealouſy towards thoſe, who had been moſt active Regen 


in the laſt Reign, and the Favour ſhewed to thoſe, who were in King 
Fames's Intereſts, had an appearance of bringing Matters out of an 
Exceſs, to a Temper: And it was much magnified by thoſe, who in- 
tended to flatter the Queen, on deſign to ruin her. Tho the ſame 
Meaſures were taken in England, yet there was leſs danger in following 


them here than there: Errors might be ſooner obſerved, and eaſier 


corrected, where Perſons are in view, and are watched in all their 
Motions: 
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was more eaſy to deny or palliate Things, with great Aſſurance. 
'The Duke of og engroſſing all things to himſelf, en- 
creaſed the Diſguſt, at the Credit he was in: He had begun a Prac- 
tice of drawing out the Seſſions of Parliament, to an unuſual length; 
by which his Appointments exhauſted ſo much of the Revenue, 
that the reſt of the Miniſters were not paid, and that will always 
create diſcontent: He truſted entirely to a few Perſons, and his 
Conduct was liable to juſt Exceptions: Some of thoſe, who had 
the greateſt Credit with him, were believed to be engaged in a Fo- 
reign Intereſt, and his paſſing, or rather promoting the Act, that o- 
pened a Correſpondence with France, was conſidered as a Deſign, 
to ſettle a Commerce there: And upon that, his Fidelity or his Ca- 
pacity were much queſtioned. 

There were ſtill high Diſcontents in Ireland, occaſioned by the 
behaviour of the Truſtees there. The Duke of Ormond was the 
better received, when he went to that Government, becauſe he 
came after the Earl of Rochefter; till it appeared, that he was in 
all things governed by him; and that he purſued the Meaſures, 
which he had begun to take, of raifing new Diviſions in that 
Kingdom: For, before that Time, the only Diviſion in Ireland 
was, that of Eugliſb and Triſh, Proteſtants and Papiſts: But of 
late an Animoſity came to be raiſed there, like that we labour un- 
der in England, between Whig and Tory. The wiſer ſort of the 
Engliſh reſolved to oppoſe this all they could, and to proceed with 
Temper and Moderation: The Parliament there was opened with 
Speeches and Addreſſes, that carried the Complements to the Duke 
of Ormond fo far, as if no other Perſon beſides himſelf, could 
have given them that Settlement, which they expected from his 
Government. The Truſtees had raiſed a Scandal upon that Nation, 
as if they deſigned to ſet up an Independance upon England: ſo 
they began the Seſſion with a Vote, diſclaiming that, as falſe and 
injurious. They expreſſed on all Occaſions their hatred of the 
Truftees and of their Proceedings, yet they would not preſume to 
meddle with any thing they had done, purſuant to the Act, that 
had paſs'd in England, which veſted the Truſt in them. They offer- 
ed the neceſſary Supplies, but took Exceptions to the Accounts, that 
were laid before them, and obſerved ſome Errors in them. This 
begat an Uneaſineſs in the Duke of Ormond; for tho' he was ge- 
nerous, and above all ſordid Practices, yet being a Man of Plea- 
ſure, he was much in the power of thoſe, who acted under him, 
and whoſe Integrity was not ſo clear. One great Deſign of the 
wiſer among them was, to break the Power of Popery, and the 
Intereſt, that the Heads of the Jriſb Families had among them: 
| They 
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They enacted the Succeſſion of the Crown, to follow the Pattern 170 2 


ſet them by England, in every particular: They alſo paſſed r 


concerning Papiſts, ſomewhat like that which had paſſed in * e 11 there 


/and three Years before; but with ſome more effectual Clauſes, for: 
the want of which, we kave not yet had any Fruit from that Aa: 
The main Difference was that, which made it look leſs invidious, 
and yet was more effectual, for breaking the Dependance on the 
Heads of Families : For it was provided, that all Eſtates ſhould be 
equally divided among the Children of Papiſts, notwithſtanding 
any Settlements to the contrary, unleſs the Perſons, on whom they 
were ſettled, qualified themſelves by taking the Oaths, and coming 
to the Communion of the Church : This ſeemed to carry no Hard- 
ſhip to the Family in general, and yet gave hopes of weakning that 
lk ſo conſiderably, that the Bill was offered to the Duke of 
Ormond, preſſing him, with more than uſual Vehemence, to inter- 
ceed ſo effectually, that it might be returned back under the Great 
Seal of England. They underſtood, that the Papiſts of Ireland had 
raiſed a conſiderable Sum, to be ſent over to England, to ſupport 
their Practices, in order to the ſtopping this Bill: It came over, 
warmly recommended by the Duke of Ormond: But it was as 
warmly oppoſed by thoſe, who had a mind to have a ſhare in the 
Preſents, that were ready to be made. The Pretence for oppoſing 
it was, that while the Queen was ſo deeply engaged with the Em- 
peror, and was interceeding for Favour to the Proteſtants in his Do- 
minions z it ſeemed not ſeaſonable, and was ſcarce decent, to paſs 
ſo ſevere a Law againſt thoſe of his Religion : Tho' this had the 
leſs Strength, ſince it was very evident, that all the Ji Papiſts 
were in the French Intereſt, ſo there was no reaſon to apprehend 
that the Emperor could be much concerned for them. The Par- 
liament of Euglaud was fitting when this Bill came over, and Mens 
Eyes were much ſet on the Iſſue of it: So that the Miniſters judged, 
it was not ſafe to deny it: But a Clauſe was added, which they 
hoped would hinder its being accepted in Ireland. That Matter 
was carried on fo ſecretly, that it was known to none, but thoſe 
who were at the Council, till the News of it came from [re/and, 
upon its being ſent thither: The Clauſe was to this purpoſe, that 
none in Tre/and ſhould be capable of any Employment, or of being 
in the Magiſtracy in any City, who did not quality themſelves by 
receiving the Sacrament, according to the Feſt-Act paſſed in E-g- 
land; which before this time had never been offered to the Irit) 
Nation. It was hoped by thoſe, who got this Clauſe to be added 
to the Bill, that thoſe in Ireland who promotetl it moſt, would now 
be the leſs fond of it, when it had ſuch a Weight hung to it: The 
greateſt part of Uſer was poſſeſſed by the Scorch, who ahered 
ſtitly to their firſt Education in Scotland: And they were fo unite! 
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of Men, who would qualify themſelves, as was neceſſary by this 
Clauſe, to maintain the Order and Juſtice of the Country. Yet 
upon this occaſion the [ri/þ Parliament proceeded with great Cau- 
tion and Wiſdom : They reckoned that this Act, fo far as it related 
to Papiſts, would have a certain and great effect, for their common 
Security : And that when it was once paſs d, it would never be re- 
pealed : Whereas if great Inconveniencies did ariſe upon this new 
Clauſe, it would be an eaſier thing to obtain a Repeal of it, in a ſub- 
ſequent Parliament, either of Exglaud or Ireland. So the Act was 
nailed, and thoſe who thought they had managed the Matter with a 
Maſter-piece of Cunning, were outwitted by an Liſb Parliament. 
However this Artifice, and ſome other things in the Duke of Or- 
-ond's Conduct, put them into ſuch an ill humour, that the Sup- 
ply Bill was clogged and leſſened by many Clauſes added to it. 
The Scion ended in ſo much Heat, that it was thought that Par- 
lament would meet no more, if the Duke of Ormond was con- 
tinued in the Government. 

Thus the Parts of the Government that were thought the moſt 


caſily managed, Scotland and Ireland, had of late been put into ſo 


much diforder, that it might prove no eaſy Work to ſet them again 
in order: The Government was every where going, as it were, out 
of joint: Its Nerves and Strength ſeemed to be much ſlackened: 
The truſting and imploying, not only violent Tories, but even 
known Tacobites, as it brought a Weakneſs on the Management, ſo 
it raiſed a Jealouſy, that could not be eaſily cured. Stories were 
confidently vented, and by ſome eaſily believed, that the Queen 
was convinced of the Wrong done her pretended Brother, and 
that ſhe was willing to put Affairs in the hands of Perſons, who 
ſavoured his Succeſſion: It was alſo obſerved, that our Court kept 
to cold Civilities with the Houſe of Hanover, and did nothing that 
vas tender or cordial looking that way : Nor were any imployed, 
who had exprefled a particular Zeal for their Intereſts. Theſe 
things gave great Jealouſy : All that was faid in excuſe for truſtin 
auch Perſons, was, that it was fit once to try if good Uſage could 
loulten them, and. bring them entirely into the Queen's Intereſts : 
and Aflurances were given, that, if upon a trial, the effect hoped 
er did not follow, they thould be again diſmiſs d. 

This was the State of our Affairs when a new Seſſion of Parlia- 
ment was opened in November: The Queen, in her Speech ex- 
preſled a great Zeal, for carrying on the War, and with relation to 
the Affairs of Europe: She recommended Union and good Agree- 
ment to all her People; ſhe ſaid ſhe wanted Words to expreſs, how 
earneſtly ſhe deſired this. This was underſtood, as an Intimation 
of her Detire, that there ſhould be no further Proceeding in the 


Bill 
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Bill againſt Occaſional Conformity: Addreſſes full of Reſpect were 1 70g. 
made to the Queen, in return to her Speech; and the Lords, in 


theirs, promiſed to avoid every thing, that ſhould occaſion Diſ union 
or Contention: But nothing could lay the Heat of a Party, which 
was wrought on by ſome, who had Deſigns, that were to be denied 
or diſguiſed, till a proper time for owning them ſhould appear. A 
Motion was made in the Houſe of Commons, for bringing in the 
Bill againſt Occaſional Conformity: Great Oppoſition was made to 


it; the Court was againſt it, but it was carried by a great Majority, Contor 


that ſuch a Bill ſhould be brought in. So a new Draught was for- 
med: In it the Preamble, that was in the former Bill, was left out. 
The Number beſides the Family, that made a Conventicle, was en- 
larged from Five to Twelve: And the Fine ſet on thoſe, who went 
to Conventicles, after they had received the Sacrament, beſides the 
loſs of their Employment, was brought down to Fifty Pound : 
Theſe were Artifices, by which it was hoped, upon ſuch Softnings, 
once to carry the Bill on any Terms: And when that point was 
gained, it would be eaſy afterwards to carry other Bills of greater 
Severity. There was now ſuch a Diviſion upon this Matter, that it 
was fairly debated in the Houſe of Commons : Whereas before, it 
went there with ſuch a Torrent, that no Oppoſition to it could be 
hearkened to. Thoſe who oppoſed the Bill went chiefly upon this 
ground, that this Bill put the Diſſenters in a worſe Condition, than 
they were before: So it was a Breach made upon the Toleration, 
which ought not to be done, fince they had not deſerved it by any 
ill Behaviour of theirs, by which it could be pretended that they 
had forfeited any of the Benefits, deſigned by that Act: Things of 
this kind could have no effect, but to imbroil us with new Dis- 

tractions, and to diſguſt Perſons well affected to the Queen and her 

Government: It was neceſſary to continue the happy Quiet, that we 

were now in, eſpecially in this time of War, in which even the ſe- 

vereſt of Perſecutors made their Stops, for fear of irritating ill Hu- 
mours too much. 'The old Topicks of Hypocriſy, and of the Dan- 


ger the Church was in, were brought up again on behalf of the Bill, Pac's vytt- 
and the Bill paſſed in the Houſe of Commons by a great Majority : On 


And ſo it was ſent up to the Lords, where it occaſioned one De- 
bate of many Hours, whether the Bill ſhould be entertained and 
read a ſecond time, or be thrown out: The Prince appeared no 
more for it, nor did he come to the Houſe upon this occaſion: Some 
who had voted for it, in the former Seſſion, kept out of the Houſe, 


and others owned they faw farther into the Deſign of the Bill, and ** see 
R . © 6: A * >, : . . by the 2 
ſo voted againſt it. Upon a Diviſion it was carried, by a Majority Lord, 


of Twelve, not to give it a ſecond Reading, but to reject it. 
The Biſhops were almoſt equally divided: There were two more 
againſt it, than for it: Among theſe, I had the largeſt ſhare of 


Cenſure 
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1:03. Cenſure on me, becauſe I ſpoke much againſt the Bill : I knew 

—— how the Act of Teſt was carried, as has been already ſhewn in its 

proper place: I related that in the Houſe, and the many Practices 

of the Papiſts, of ſetting us of the Church againſt the Diſſenters, 

and the Diſſenters againſt us by turns, as it might ſerve their ends: 

1 ventured to ſay, that a Man might lawfully communicate with a 

Church, that he thought had a Worſhip and a Doctrine uncorrupted, 

and yet communicate more frequently with a Church, that he 

thought more perfect: I myſelf had communicated with the 

Churches of Geneva and Holland ; and yet at the ſame time com- 

municated with the Church of England: So, tho' the Diſſenters 

were in a Miſtake, as to their Opinion, which was the more per- 

ſect Church, yet allowing them a Toleration in that Error, this 

Practice might be juſtified. I was deſired to print what I ſaid upon 

If | that occaſion, which drew many virulent Pamphlets upon me, but 

[ I anſwered none of them: I ſaw the Jacobites deſigned to raiſe ſuch 

a Flame among us, as might make it ſcarce poſſible to carry on the 

War; thoſe who went not ſo deep, yet deſigned to make a Breach 

on the Toleration by gaining this Point: And I was reſolved never 

to be ſilent, when that ſhould be brought into debate: For I have 

| long looked on Liberty of Conſcience, as one of the Rights of Hu- 

I man Nature, antecedent to Society, which no Man could give up, 

becauſe it was not in his own power: And our Saviour's Rule, of 

doing as we would be done by, ſeemed to be a very expreſs Deci- 

fon to all Men, who would lay the Matter home to their own Con- 
ſcience, and judge as they would willingly be judged by others. 

ce, The Clergy over Eng/and, who were generally inflamed with 

this Matter, could hardly forgive the Queen and the Prince, the 

Coldneſs that they expreſſed on this occaſion: The Lord Godolphin 

did fo poſitively declare, that he thought the Bill unſeaſonable, 

and that he had done all he could, to hinder its being brought in, 

that tho' he voted to give the Bill a ſecond Reading, that did not re- 

concile the Party to him: They ſet up the Earl of Rochefter, as the 

only Man to be depended on, who delerved to be the chief 


Miniſter. 
Abet The Houſe of Commons gave all the Supplies, that were neceſ- 
1 9%... ſary, for carrying on the War: Some tried to tack the Bill againſt 
cellary Sup- 


4 d Occaſional Conformity to the Bill of Supply, but they had not 

1 | gi Strength to carry it: The Commons ſhewed a very unuſual Neg- 

| lect of all that related to the Flect, which was wont to be one of 
their chief Cares: It was ſurmized, that they faw, that if they 
opened that Door, Diſcoveries would be made of Errors that could 
neither be juſtified nor palliated, and that theſe muſt come home 
chiefly to their greateſt Favourites; ſo they avoided all Examina- 
tions, that would probably draw ſome Cenſure on them. 


The 
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The Lords were not ſo tender: They found great Fault with the 1703. 


Counſels, chiefly with the ſending $hove// to the Mediterranean, 


— — 


Enquiries 


and Graydon to the Weſt-Iudies: And laid all the Diſcoveries, that into the 
were made to them, with their own Obſervations on them, before 9% Elect. 


the Queen, in Addreſſes that were very plain, tho' full of all due 
Reſpe&t: They went on likewiſe, in their Examinations of the out- 
cry made of the Waſte of the publick Treaſure in the laſt Reign; 
they examined the Earl of Orford's Accounts, which amounted to 


ſeventeen Millions, and upon which ſome Obſervations had been 
made by the Commiſſioners, for examining the publick Accounts; 
they found them all to be falſe in Fact, or ill grounded, and of no 
Importance. 


The only Particular, that ſeemed to give a juſt Colour to Excep- Ty Fact 


tion, was very ſtrictly examined: He had victualled the Fleet, while 


Ges 
Acct uns 


they lay all Winter at Cadiz: the Purſers Receipts for the Quantity, ju*iic+ 


that was laid into every Ship, were produced, but they had no Re- 
ceipts of the Spauiards, from whom they had bought the Provi- 


ſions; but they had entred the Prices of them in their own Books, 


and theſe were given in upon Oath. This Matter had been much 
canvaſſed in the late King's Time, and it ſtood thus: Naſſel, now 
Earl of Orford, when he had been ordered to lie at Cadiz, wrote 
to the Board of Victualling, to fend one over to provide the Fleet; 
they anſwered, that their Credit was then ſo low, that they could 
not undertake it: ſo he was deſired to do it upon his own Credit. 
It appeared, that no Fleet nor ſingle Ship had ever been victualled 
ſo cheap, as the Fleet was then by him: It was not the cuſtom in 
Spain to give Receipts ; but if any Fraud had been intended, it 
would have been eaſy to have got the Spaniards, after they 
had their Money, to have ſigned any Receipts, that could have 
been offered them, for ſwelling up the Accounts; for the Practices 
of ſwelling Accounts, in their dealings with their own Court, were 
well known there. Upon theſe Reaſons, the Lords of the Treaſur 

had paſs'd his Accounts, and were of opinion that he had done a 
great Service to the Government, in that whole Tranſaction. The 


Houſe of Lords did now confirm this; and ordered an Account of 


that whole matter to be printed. 

The Commons made no progreſs in any Diſcoverics of ill Practices 
in the Earl of Ranel/agh's Office, but concluded that matter with an 
Addreſs to the Queen, that ſhe would order a Proſecution. This 
was an Artifice to make the Nation ſtill think, that great Diſcoverics 
of Corruption might be made, if carefully look d after: It was 
expected, after ſuch an Outcry as they had made, and after the 


expence the Nation was put to, for this Commiſſion, and the extra- 


ordinary Powers that were lodged with the Commiſſioners, that at 
leaſt ſome important Diſcoveries ſhould have been made by them. 
Vols th: 5 A 'The 
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1704. 


Pegs oo: opf NG he Commons ſent up a Bill to the Lords, for continuing the 
tor 5 2 

cxamining Commiſſion another Year: It was obſerved that an Alteration was 
Re pabick made of the Perſons; ſome who expected better Places, got their 


Accounts 
loſt berween Names to be left out. The Lords excepted to one Bierly, who was 


Hou. named to be one of the Commiſſioners; becauſe he had been a Co- 
lonel, and had not yet cleared the Accounts of his own Regiment : 
ſo they ſtruck out his Name, and named another; and they added 
two more, who were not Members of the Houſe of Commons. The 
reaſon of this was, becauſe the Members of that Houſe would not 
appear before them, to explain ſome Particulars ; they only ſent 
their Clerk, to inform them, and when the Lords ſent a Meſſage to 
the Houſe of Commons, to deſire them to order their Members to 
attend on their Committee, all the return they had was, that they 
would ſend an anſwer, by Meſſengers of their own : but this was 
illuſory, for they ſent no ſuch Meſſage. So the Lords thought it 
neceſſary, in order to their being better informed, to put ſome in 
the Commiſſion for the future, who ſhould be bound to attend upon 
them, as oft as they ſhould be called for. The Commons rejected 
theſe Amendments; and pretended that this was of the Nature of 
a Money-Bill, and that therefore the Lords could make no Altera- 
tions in it. Ihe Meſſage, that the Commons ſent the Lords upon this 
Head, came ſo near the End of the Seſſion, that the Lords could 
not return an Anſwer to it, with the Reaſons for which they inſiſted 
on their Amendments; ſo that Bill fell. 

The Charge of this Commiſſion amounted to Eight Thouſand 
Pounds a-year ; the Commiſſioners made much noiſe, and brought 
many Perſons before them to be examined, and gave great diſtur- 
bance to all the Publick Offices, what by their Attendance on them, 
what by copying out all their Books for their Peruſal ; and yet in a 
Courſe of many Years, they had not made any one Diſcovery : ſo a 
tull ſtop was put to this way of proceeding. | 

A Dipze An Incident happened during this Seſſion, which may have great 

Injuttice 1 Conſequences, tho' in it ſelf it might ſeem inconſiderable: There 

ot M-mbers have been great Complaints long made, and theſe have increaſed 

2 much within theſe few Years, of great Partiality and Injuſtice in the 
Elections of Parliament-Men, both by Sheriffs in Counties, and by 
the returning Officers in Burroughs. In Aylesbury, the Return was 
made by four Conſtables, and it was believed, that they made a 
bargain with ſome of the Candidates, and then managed the Mat- 
ter, ſo as to be ſure, that the Majority ſhould be for the Perſon, to 
whom they had engaged themſelves ; they canvaſſed about the 
Town, to know how the Voters were ſet, and they reſolved to find 
ſome Pretence for diſabling thoſe, who were engaged to vote for 
other Perſons than their Friends, that they might be ſure to have 
the Majority in their own hands. And when this Matter came to 
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manner ſo barefaced, that they were ſcarce out of countenance, 
when they were charged for Injuſtices in judging Elections. It was 
not eaſy to find a Remedy, to ſuch a crying Abuſe, of which all 
ſides in their turns, as they happened to be depreſſed, had made 
great Complaints; but when they came to be the Majority, ſeemed 
to have forgot all, that they had formerly cried out on. Some few 
excuſed this, on the Topick of Retaliation ; they ſaid, they dealt 
with others as they had dealt with them, or their Friends. At laſt 
an Action was brought againſt the Conſtables of Aylesbnry, at the 
Suit of one, who had been always admitted to vote in former Elec- 
tions, but was denied it in the laſt Election. This was tried at the 
Aſſives, and it was found there by the Jury, that the Conſtables 
had denied him a Right, of which he was undoubtedly in poſſeſſion, 
ſo they were to be caſt in Damages; but it was moved in the 
Queen's Bench, to quaſh all the Proceedings in that Matter, ſince 
no Action did lie or had ever been brought upon that account. 
Powel, Gould and Powis were of opinion, that no Hurt was done 
the Man; that the judging of Elections belonged to the Houſe of 
Commons; that as this Action was the firſt of its kind, fo if it was 
allowed, it would bring on an Infinity of Suits, and put all the 
Officers, concerned in that Matter, upon great Difficulties: Lord 
Chief Juſtice Holt, tho alone; yet differed from the reſt; he thought 
this was a Matter of the greateſt Importance, both to the whole Na- 
tion in general, and to every Man in his own particular; he made 
a great Difference between an Election of a Member, and a Right to 
vote in it; the Houſe of Commons were the only Judges of the 
former, whether it was rightly managed or not, without Bribery, 
Fraud or Violence; but the Right of voting in an Election, was 
an original Right founded either on a Freehold of Forty Shillings 
a-year in the County; or on Burgageland, or upon a Preſcrip- 


tion, or by Charter, in a Burrough: Theſe were all legal Titles, 


and as ſuch were triable in a Court of Law. Acts of Parliament 
were made concerning them, and by reaſon of theſe, every thin 
relating to thoſe Acts, was triable in a Court of Law; he ſpoke lon 
and learnedly, and with ſome Vehemence upon the Subject; but 


he was one againſt three, ſo the Order of the Court went, in favour 


of the Conſtables. The Matter was upon that brought before the 
Houſe of Lords, by a Writ of Error; the Caſe was very fully argued at 
the Bar, and the Judges were ordered to deliver their Opinions up- 
on it, which they did very copioufly. 

Chief Juſtice Trevor inſiſted much, on the Authority that the 
Houſe of Commons had, to judge of all thoſe Elections; from that 
he inferred, that they only could judge who were the Electors : 
Petitions were often grounded on this, that in the Poll ſome were 


admitted 
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be examined by the Houſe of Commons, they gave the Election al- 1704. 
ways for him who was reckoned of the Party of the Majority, in a 
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1704. admitted to a Vote, who had no Right to it, and that others were 
denied it, who had a Right; ſo that in ſome Caſes they were the pro- 


The Lords 
judge 
the Ri 
*electing v 
tri:blcat 


Law. 


e ſide the Order in the 


per Judges of this Right: And it they had it in ſome Caſes, they 
mult have it in all. From this he inferred, that every thing relating 
to this Matter was triable by them, and by them only ; it two inde- 
pendent Juriſdictions might have the ſame Caſe brought before 
them, they might give contrary Judgments in it; and this muſt 
breed great Diſtraction, in the Execution of thoſe Judgments. 

To all this it was anſwered, that a ſingle Man, who was 
wronged in this Matter, had no other Remedy but by bringing it into 
a Court of Law; for the Houſe of Commons could not examine the 
Right of cvery Voter; if the Man, for whom he would have voted, 
was returned, he could not be heard to complain to the Houſe of 
Commons, tho' in his own Particular he was denied a Vote, ſince 
he could not make any Exceptions to the Return; ſo he muſt bear 
his Wrong, without a Remedy, if he could not bring it into a Court 
of Law. A Right of voting in an Election was the greateſt of all 
the Rights of an Engliſhman, ſince by that he was repreſented in 
Parliament; the Houſe of Commons could give no Relief to a Man 
wronged in this, nor any Damages; they could only ſet aſide one, 
and admit of another Return; but this was no Redreſs to him, that 
ſuffered the Wrong; it made him to be the leſs conſidered in his 
Burrough, and that might be a real Damage to him in his Trade : 
ſince this was a Right, inherent in a Man, it ſeemed reaſonable 
that it ſhould be brought, where all other Rights were tried, into 
a Court of Law; the Abuſe was new, and was daily growing, and 
it was already ſwelled to a great heighth ; when new Diſorders hap- 
pen, new Actions mult lie, otherwiſe there is a Failure in Juſtice, 
which all Laws abhor ; Practices of this ſort were enormous and 
crying ; and if the Rule made in the Queen's Bench was affirmed, 
it would very much encreaſe theſe Diforders, by this Indemnity, 
that ſeemed to be given to the Officers, who took the Poll. 

Aſter a long Debate, it was carried by a great Majority to ſet a- 
Queen's Bench, and to give Judgment ac- 


-= cording to the Verdict given at the Aſſizes. This gave great Offence 


to the Houſe of Commons, who paſſed very high Votes upon it, a- 
gainſt the Man of Aylesbury, as guilty of a Breach of their Privi- 
ledges, and againſt all others who ſhould for the future bring any 
ſuch Suits into Courts of Law; and likewiſe againſt all Council, 
Attorncys and others, who ſhould aſſiſt in any ſuch Suits; and they 


affirmed, that the whole Matter relating to Elections belonged only 


to them: yet they did not think fit to ſend for the Man, who had 
ſued, or rather in whoſe Name the Suit was carried on; fo they let 
the Matter as to him fall, under a ſhew of Moderation and Pity, 
and let it reſt upon thoſe general Votes. The Lords on their part 
ordered the whole State of the Caſe to be drawn up and printed, 
which 
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which was done with much Learning and Judgment; they alſo aſ- 1704. 
ſerted the Right, that all the People of England had, to ſeek fo 
Juſtice in Courts of Law, upon all ſuch Occaſions; and that the 

Houſe of Commons, by their Votes, ſtruck at the Liberties of the 

People, at the Law of England, and at the Judicature of the Houſe 

of Lords; and they ordered the Lord Keeper to fend a Copy of the 

Caſe, and of their Votes to all the Sheriffs of England, to be com- 
municated to all the Boroughs in their Counties. The Houſe of Com- 

mons was much provoked with this, but they could not hinder it; 

the Thing was popular, and the Lords got great Credit, by the Judg- 

ment they gave, which let the People of England ſee, how they 

might be redreſſed for the future, if they ſhould meet with the In- 

juſtice, the Partiality and other ill Practices, that had appeared of 

late in Elections, even beyond the Examples of former Times. 

This may prove a Reſtraint on the Officers, now that they ſee they 

are liable to be ſued, and that a Vote of the Houſe of Commons 

cannot cover them. 

During the Seſſion and on her own Birth-day, which was the The deen 
ſixth of February, the Queen ſent a Meſſage to the Houſe of Com- HI 
mons, ſignifying her Purpoſe, to apply that Branch of the Revenue, F-vis 
that was raiſed out of the Firſt- Fruits and Tenths, payed by the nei of the 
Clergy, to the encreaſe of all the ſmall Benefices in the Nation: P 
This Branch was an Impoſition, begun by the Popes, in the Time 
of the Holy Wars, and it was raiſed as a Fund to ſupport thoſe Ex- 
peditions: But when Taxes are once raiſed by ſuch an Arbitrary 
Power, as the Popes then aſſumed, and after there has been a Sub- 
miſſion, and the Payments have been ſettled into a Cuſtom, the 
are always continued, even after the Pretence, upon which they 
were at firſt raiſed, ſubſiſts no more: So this became a ſtanding Branch 
of the Papal Revenue, till Henry the Eighth ſeemed reſolved to 
take it away: It was fitſt aboliſhed for a Year, probably to draw 
in the Clergy, to conſent the more willingly to a Change, that de- 
livered them from ſuch heavy Impoſitions: But in the ſucceeding 
Seſſion of Parliament, this Revenue was again ſettled as Part of the 
Income of the Crown for ever. It is true, it was the more eaſily 
born, becauſe the Rates were ſtill at the old Value, which in ſome 
Places was not the tenth, and in moſt not above the fifth Part of 
the true Value: And the Clergy had been often threatened with 
a new Valuation, in which the Rates ſhould be rigorouſly ſet to their 
full Extent. | 

The Tenths amounted to about 1 1000 /. a-year, and the Firſt- 
Fruits, which were more caſual, roſe one Year with another, to 
50007. ſo the whole amounted to between Sixteen and Seventeen 
Thouſand Pounds a-year : This was not brought into the Treaſury, 
as the other Branches of the Revenue; but the Biſhops, who had 


been the Pope's Collectors, were now the King's, ſo Perſons in ta- 
Vol. II. | 


5 vour 
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| vour obtained Aſſignations on them, for Life or for a Term of Years: 
This had never been applied to any good uſe, but was ſtill obtained 


by Favourites, for themſelves and their Friends: And in King 
Charles the Second's Time, it went chiefly among his Women and 
his Natural Children. It ſeemed ſtrange, that while the Clergy had 
much Credit at Court, they had never repreſented this, as Sacri- 
lege, unleſs it was applied to ſome Religious Purpoſe, and that 
during Archbiſhop Land's Favour with King Charles the Firſt, or 
at the Reſtauration of King Charles the Second, no Endeavours had 
been uſed to appropriate this to better Uſes: Sacrilege was charged 
on other things, on very {light Grounds; but this, which was more 
viſible, was always forgot. 

When I wrote the Hiſtory of the Reformation, I conſidered this 
Matter fo particularly, that I ſaw here was a proper Fund, for pro- 
viding better Subſiſtence to the poor Clergy ; we having among us 
ſome Hundreds of Cures, that have not of certain Proviſion Twenty 
Pounds a-year; and ſome Thouſands, that have not Fifty : Where 
the Encouragement is ſo ſmall, what can it be expected, Clergymen 
ſhould be? It is a crying Scandal, that at the Reſtauration of King 
Charles the Second, the Biſhops and other Dignitaries, who raiſed 
much above a Million in Fines, yet did fo little this way: I had 
poſſeſſed the late Queen with this, ſo that ſhe was fully reſolved, if 
ever ſhe had lived to ſce Peace and Settlement, to have cleared this 
Branch of the Revenue, of all the Aſſignations, that were upon it, 
and to have applied it to the Augmentation of ſmall Benefices. This 
is plainly inſinuated, in the Eſſay that I wrote on her Memory, 
{ome time after her Death. I laid the Matter before the late King, 
when there was a Proſpect of Peace, as a proper Expreſſion both of 
his Thankfulneſs to Almighty God, and of his Care of the Church; 
I hoped that this might have gained the Hearts of the Clergy : It 
might at leaſt have put a ſtop to a groundleſs Clamour raiſed againſt 
him, that he was an Enemy to. the Clergy, which began then to 
have a very ill effect on all his Affairs. He entertained this ſo well, 
that he ordered me to ſpeak to his Miniſters about it : They all ap- 
proved it, the Lord Somers and the Lord Halifax did it, in a moſt 
particular manner: But the Earl of Sunderland obtained an Aſſig- 
nation, upon two Dioceſes, for Two Thouſand Pound a-year for 
two Lives; ſo nothing was to be hoped for after that. I laid this 
Matter very fully before the preſent Queen, in the King's time, and 
had ſpoken often of it to the Lord Godo/phin. 

This Time was perhaps choſen, to pacify the angry Clergy, who 
were diſſatisſied with the Court, and began now to talk of the Dan- 
ger the Church was in, as much as they had done during the former 
Reign : This extraordinary Mark of the Queen's Piety and Zeal for 
the Church, produced many Addreſſes, full of Complements, but 
it has not yet had any great effect, in ſoftening the Tempers of 
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peeviſh Men. When the Queen's Meſſage was brought to the Fouſe 
of Commons, ſome of the Whigs, particularly Sir Jahn Holland and 
Sir Joſeph Jekyll, moved that the Clergy might be entirely freed 


from that Tax, ſince they bore as heavy a Share of other Taxes ; 


and that another Fund might be raiſed of the ſame Value, out of 


which ſmall Benefices might be augmented : But this was violently 
oppoſed by Muſgrave, and other Tories, who faid the Clergy 
ought to be kept till in a Dependance on the Crown. 

Upon the Queen's Meflage, a Bill was brought in, enabling her to 
alienate this Branch of the Revenue, and to create a Corporation by 
Charter, to apply it to the uſe for which ſhe now gave it: They 
added to this a Repeal of the Statute of Mortmain, ſo far as that it 
might be free to all Men, either by Deed or by their laſt Wills, 
to give what they thought fit towards the augmenting of Benetices: 
It was ſuggeſted, how truly I cannot tell, that this Addition was 
made in hope that it would be rejected by the Lords, and that the 
Scandal of loſing the Bill might lie on them. It occaſioned 
a great Debate in the Houſe of Lords: It was faid, that this Law 
was made and kept up even during the Times of Popery, and it 
ſeemed not reaſonable to open a Door to Practices upon dying Men. 
It was anſwered, that we had not the Arts of affrighting Men by the 
Terrors of Purgatory, or by Fables of Apparitions : Where theſe 
were practiſed, it was very reaſonable to reſtrain Prieſts from thoſe 
Artifices, by which they had ſo enriched their Church, that with- 
out ſome ſuch effectual Checks they would have {wallowed up the 
whole Wealth of the World, as they had indeed in England, during 
Popery, made themſelves Maſters of a full third part of the Nation. 
The Biſhops were ſo zealous and unanimous for the Bill, that it was 
carried and paſſed into a Law. The Queen was pleaſcd to let it 
be known, that the firſt Motion of this Matter came from me: 
Such a Project would have been much magnified at another time; 
and thoſe, who had promoted it, would have been looked on as 
the trueſt Friends of the Church: But this did not ſeem to make any 
great Impreſſion at that time; only it produced a Set of Addreſſes, 
from all the Clergy of England), full of Thanks and juſt Acknow- 
ledgments. 

I come nov, in the laſt place, to give the Relation of the Diſcove- 
ries made of a Plot, which took up much of the Lords Time, and 
gave occaſion to many {harp Reflections, that pais'd between the two 
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Houſes in their Addreſſes to the Queen. About the ſame time that 
the Story of Frazier's Paſs and Negotiations began to break out, 


Sir Jobi Macclean a Papiſt, and the Head of that Tribe or Clan in 
the Highlands and Weſtern Ifles of Scotlaud, came over from 
France in a little Boat, and landed ſecretly at Follſton in Kent : He 
brought his Lady with him, tho' the had been delivered of a Child, 
but eleven Days before. He was taken, and ſent up to London; and 

it 
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04. it ſeemed, by all Circumſtances, that he came over upon ſome im- 
e 


rtant Deſign: He pretended at firſt, that he came only to go thro' 
England and Scotland, to take the Benefit of the Queen's general 
Pardon there: But when he was told, that the Pardon in Scotland 
was not a good Warrant to come into England, and that it was 
High-Treaſon to come from France, without a Paſs, he was not 
willing to expoſe himſelf to the Severity of the Law: So he was pre- 
vailed on to give an account of all that he knew, concerning the Ne- 
gotiations between France and Scotland. Some others were at the 
ſame time taken up upon his Information, and ſome upon Suſpicion : 
Among theſe there was one Keith, whoſe Uncle was one of thoſe, 
who was moſt truſted by the Court of St. Germains, and whom they 
had ſent over with Frazier, to bring them an account of the Tem- 
per the Scorch were in, upon which they might depend. Keith had 
been long at that Court, he had free Acceſs both to that Queen and 
Prince, and hoped they would have made him Under Secretary for 
Scotland; for ſome time, he denied that he knew any thing, but 
afterwards he confeſſed he was made acquainted with Fragier's 
Tranſactions, and he undertook to deal with his Uncle to come and 
diſcover all he knew, and pretended there was no other Deſign 
among them, but to lay Matters fo, that the Prince of Wales ſhould 
reign after the Queen. Ferguſon offered himſelf to make great Diſ- 
coveries : He ſaid Frazier was imployed by the Duke of Queensbury, 
to decoy ſome into a Plot, which he had framed and intended to 
diſcover, as ſoon as he had drawn many into the Guilt: He affirmed 
that there was no Plot among the Jacobites, who were glad to ſee 
one of the Race of the Stuarts on the Throne: And they deſigned, 
when the State of the War might diſpoſe the Queen to a Treaty 
with France, to get ſuch Terms given her, as King Stephen and 
King Henry the Sixth had, to reign during her Life. When I 
heard this, I could not but remember what the Duke of A4zho! had 
ſaid to myſelf, ſoon after the Queen's coming to the Crown: I ſaid, 
I hoped none in Scotland thought of the Prince of Zales : He an- 
ſwered, he knew none that thought of him as long as the Queen 
lived: I replied, that if any thought of him after that, I was ſure the 
Queen would live no longer, than till they thought their Deſigns for 
him were well laid: But he ſeemed to have no Apprehenſions of 


that, I preſently told the Queen this, without naming the Perſon, 


and ſhe anſwered me very quick, there was no manner of doubt of 
that: But tho' I could not but reflect often on that Diſcourſe, yet 
ſince it was ſaid to me in Confidence, I never ſpoke of it to any one 
Perſon, during all the Enquiry, that was now on foot: But I think 
it too material not to ſet it down here. Ferguſon was a Man of a 
particular Character: Upon the Revolution he had a very good Place 
given him, but his Spirit was ſo turned to Plotting, that within a 


tew Months after he turned about, and he has been ever fince the 
boldeſt 
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boldeſt and moſt active Man of the Jacobite Party: He pretended 1704. 
he was now for High Church, but many believed him a Papiſt ————— 
There was Matter of Treaſon ſworn both againſt him and Keith, but 

there was only one Witneſs to it. 

At the ſame time Lindſey was taken up; he had been Under- 
Secretary firſt to the Earl of Melſort, and then to the Earl of Mid- 
dletoun; he had carried over from France the Letters and Orders, 

that gave riſe to the Earl of Dundeè s breaking out, the Year after 

the Revolution; and he had been much truſted at Sr. Germains ; 

he had a ſmall Eſtate in Scotland, and he pretended, that he took 

the Benefit of the Queen's Pardon, and had gone to Scotland to 

fave that; and being ſecured by this Pardon, he thought he might 

come from Scotland to England ; but he could pretend no colour 

for his coming to England; ſo it was not doubted, but that he 

came hither to manage their Correſpondence and Intrigues. He 
pretended he knew of no Deſigns againſt the Queen and her Go- . 
vernment; and that the Court of &. Germains, and the Earl of 
Middletoun in particular, had no Deſign againſt the Queen; but 
when he was ſhewed Frazier's Commiſſion to be a Colonel, ſigned 

by the pretended King, and counterſigned Midd/etounr, he ſeemed 
amazed at it; he did not pretend it was a Forgery, but he ſaid that 
things of that kind were never communicated to him. 

At the ſametime, that theſe were taken up, others were taken on the 

Coaſt of Suſſex; one of theſe, Boucher, was a chief Officer in the Duke 
of Berwicl's Family, who was then going to Spain, but it was ſuſpected 
that this was a Blind to cover his going to Scotland; the Houſe of Lords 
apprehended, that this Man was ſent on great Deſigns, and ſuſpect- 
ing a Remiſſneſs in the Miniſtry, in looking aſter and examining 
thoſe, who came from France, they made an Addreſs to the Queen, 
that Boucher might be well look d to; they did alſo order Sir 7047: 
Macclean to be brought before them; but the Queen, ſent them a 
Meſſage, that Macclean's Buſineſs was then in a Method of Exami- 
nation, and that ſhe did not think fit to alter that, for ſome time: 
But as for Boucher, and thoſe who were taken with him, the Earl 
of Wortingbam told the Houſe, that they were brought up, and that 
they might do with them as they pleaſed ; upon that the Houſe 
ſent back Macclean, and ordered the Uſher of the Black Rod to take 
the other Priſoners into his Cuſtody, and they named a Committee 
of ſeven Lords to examine them. At this time, the Queen came to 
the Parliament, and acquainted both Houfes, that ſhe had unqueſ- 
tionable Proofs of a Correſpondence between France and Scotland, 
with which ſhe would acquaint them, when the Examinations 
were taken, 

The Commons were in an ill humour againſt the Lords, and ſo Pibutes be- 
they were glad to find Occaſions to vent it; They thought the Lords wy Houſes 
ought not to have entred upon this Examination; they complained :; 1 
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1704. Of it as of a new and unheard-of thing, in an Addreſs to the Queen; 
they ſaid it was an Invaſion of her Prerogative, which they defired 
her to exert. This was a Proceeding without a Precedent ; the Par- 


liamentary Method was, when one Houſe was offended with an 
thing done in the other, Conferences were demanded, in which 
Matters were freely debated; to begin an Appeal to the Throne 
was new, and might be managed, by an ill-deſigning Prince, ſo as 
to end in the Subverſion of the whole Conſtitution ; and it was 
an amazing thing, to ſee a Houſe of Commons affirm, in fo pub- 
lick a manner and fo poſitively, that the Lords taking Criminals 
into their own Cuſtody, in order to an Examination, was without 
Warrant or Precedent; when there were ſo many Inſtances, freſh 
in every Man's Memory, eſpecially ſince the Time of the Popiſh 
Plot, of Precedents in both Houſes, that went much further ; of 
which a full Search has been made, and a long Lift of them was 
read in the Houſe of Lords. That did not a little confound thoſe 
among them, who were believed to be in a ſecret Correſpondence 
with the Houſe of Commons ; they were forced to confeſs, that 
they ſaw the Lords had clear Precedents to juſtify them, in what 
they had done, of which they were in great doubt before. 

The Lords upon this made a very long Addreſs to the Queen, in 
which they complained of the ill Uſage they had met with trom the 
Houſe of Commons; they uſed none of thoſe hard Words, that 
were in the Addreſs made againſt them by the Houſe of Commons, 
yet they juſtified every Step they had taken, as founded on the Law 
and Practice of Parliament, and no way contrary to the Duty and 
Reſpect they owed the Queen: The Behaviour of the Houſe of 
Commons was ſuch, on this occaſion, as if they had no mind that 
Plots ſhould be narrowly looked into; no Houſe of Parliament, and 
mdeed no Court of Judicature, did examine any Perſon, without 
taking him into their own Cuſtody, during ſuch Examination; and 
if a Perſon's being in Cuſtody muſt reſtrain a Houſe of Parliament 
from examining him, here was a Maxim laid down, by which bad 
Miniſters might cover themſelves from any Enquiry into their ill 
Practices, only by taking the Perſons, who could make Diſcove- 
ries, into Cuſtody : The Lords alſo ſet forth the ill Conſequences 
that might follow, upon one Houſe of Parliament carrying their 
Complaints of another to the Throne, without taking firſt the pro- 
per Method of Conferences: This Addreſs was drawn with the 
utmoſt Force, as well as Beauty and Decency of Stile; and was 
reckoned one of the beſt Pieces of its kind, that were in all the Re- 
cords of Parliament. The Queen, in her Anſwer, exprefled a great 
Concern to ſee ſuch a Diſpute, between the two Houſes. 

Boucher, when he was examined, would confeſs nothing ; he 
ſaid, he was weary of living ſo long out of his Country, and that 
having made ſome Attempt to obtain a Paſs, when that was denied 


him, 
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him, he choſe, rather than to live always abroad, to come and 1704. 
caſt himſelf upon the Queen's Mercy; it did not ſeem reaſon- w—— 
able to believe this; ſo the Lords made an Addreſs to the Queen, 
that he might have no hopes of Pardon, till he was more ſincere 
in his Diſcoveries ; and they prayed that he might be proſecuted on 
the Statute : He confeſſed his Crime, and was condemned, but con- 
tinued ſtill denying, that he knew any thing; few could believe 
this; yet there being no ſpecial Matter laid againſt him, his Caſe 
was to be pitied ; he proved, that he had faved the Lives of many 
Priſoners, during the War of Ireland, and that during the War in 
Flanders, he had been very careful of all Exgliſb Prifoners : When 
all this was laid before the Lords, they did not think fit to carry the 
Matter farther, ſo he was reprieved, and that Matter ſlept. 

About the end of January, the Queen ſent the Examinations of 
the Priſoners to the two Houſes ; the Houſe of Commons heard 
them read, but paſs'd no Judgment upon them, nor did they offer 
any Advice to the Queen, upon this occaſion ; they only ſent them 
back to the Queen, with Thanks for communicating them, and for 
her Wiſdom and Care of the Nation : It was thought ſtrange, to 
ſee a Buſineſs of this nature treated ſo ſlightly, by a Body that had 
looked, in former times, more carefully to things of this kind; eſpe- 
cially ſince it had appeared, in many Inſtances, how dextrous the 
French were in raiſing Diſtractions in their Enemies Country: It was 
evident, that a Negotiation was begun, and had been now carried on 
for ſome time, for an Army that was to be ſent from France to Scot- 
land; upon this, which was the main of the Diſcovery, it was very 
amazing to fee, that the Commons neither offered the Queen any 
Advice, nor gave her a Vote of Credit, for any extraordinary Ex- 
pehce, in which the Progreſs of that Matter might engage her; a 
Credit ſo given might have had a great effect, towards defeating the 
Deſign, when it appeared how well the Queen was furniſhed to re- 
ſiſt it: This Coldneſs, in the Houſe of Commons, gave great and 
Juſt ground of Suſpicion, that thoſe, who had the chief Credit 
there, did not act heartily, in order to the defeating all ſuch Plots, 
but were willing to let them go on, without Check or Oppoſition. 

The Lords refolved to examine the whole Matter narrowly ; the The Lords 
Earl of Nottingham laid before them, an Abſtract of all the Exami- ee Haag. 
nations, the Council had taken; but ſome took great Exceptions chien of al 
to it, as drawn on deſign to make it appear more inconſiderable, than ſuſpected ta 
they believed it to be: The Subſtance of the whole was, that there Pio 8 
went many Meſſages between the Courts of S. Ger mains and Ver- 
ſailles, with relation to the Affairs of Scotland; the Court of Ver- 
ſailles was willing to ſend an Army to Scotland, but they deſired 
to be well aſſured of the Aſſiſtance they might expect there; in 
order to which, ſome were ſent over, according to what Frazier 


had told the Duke of Queensbury; ſome of the Papers were writ 
in 
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1704. in Gibberiſh, ſo the Lords moved that a Reward ſhould be offered, 
—— to any who ſhould decypher theſe. When the Lords asked the Earl 


of Nettingham, if every thing was laid before them, he anſwered, 
that there was only one Particular kept from them; becauſe they 
were in hopes of a Diſcovery, that was like to be of more Conſe- 
quence than all the reſt: ſo after the delay of a few Days, to ſee 
the Iſſue of it) which was Keith's endeavouring to perſuade his Un- 
cle (who knew every Step that had been made, in the whole Pro- 
greſs of this Affair) to come in and diſcover it, when they were 
told there was no more hope of that, the Lords ordered the Com- 
mittee, which had examined Boucher, to examine into all theſe 
Diſcoverics. - Upon this the Commons, who expreſſed a great un- 
caſineſs, at every Step the Lords made in the Matter, went with a 
new Addreſs to the Queen, inſiſting on their former Complaints, 
againſt the Proceedings of the Lords, as a wreſting the Matter out 
of the Queen's Hands, and the taking it wholly into their own; 
and they prayed the Queen to reſume her Prerogative, thus violated 
by the Lords, whoſe Proceedings they affirmed to be without a Pre- 
cedent. N 
The ſeven Lords went on with their Examinations, and after 
ſome Days they made a Report to the Houſe; Macclean's Confeſ- 
ſion was the main thing; it was full and particular; he named the 
Perſons that ſate in the Council at Sz. Germains; he ſaid, the Com- 
mand was offered to the Duke of Berwick, which he declined to 
accept, till trial was made whether Duke Hamilton would accept 
of it, who he thought was the proper Perſon; he told likewiſe, 
what Directions had been ſent to hinder the ſettling the Succeſſion in 
Scotland; none of which Particulars were in the Paper, that the 
Earl of Mottingbam had brought to the Houſe of his Confeſſion, 
It was farther obſerved, that all the reſt, whoſe examinations a- 
mounted to little, were obliged to write theirown Confeſſions, or at 
leaſt to ſign them: But Macclean had not done this; for after he 
had delivered his Confeſſion by Word of Mouth to the Earl of Mor- 
{ingham, that Lord wrote it all from his Report, and read it to 
him the next Day; upon which he acknowledged, it contained a 
full Account of all he had faid. Macclean's Diſcovery to the Lords 
was a clear Series of all the Counſels and Meſſages, and it gave a full 
View of the Debates and Opinions in the Council at St. Germains, 
all which was omitted in that, which was taken by the Earl of Wor- 
{in7ham, and his Paper concerning it was both ſhort and dark; there 
was an Appearance of Truth, in all that Macclean told, and a re- 
gular Progrels was ſet forth in it. 
Upon theſe Obſcrvations thoſe Lords, who were not ſatisſied with 
the Earl of Vorztingham's Paper, intended to have paſſed a Cenſure 
upon it, as imperfect: It was faid, in the Debate that followed 
upon this Motion, either Maccleau was asked, who was to com- 
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Nottingham had not ſerved the Queen or uſed the Parliament 
well, ſince he had not put it in the Paper; if it was not asked, 
here was great Remiſſneſs in a Miniſter, when it was confeſſed, 
that the ſending over an Army was in conſultation, not to ask who. 
was to command that Army. Upon this Occaſion, the Earl of 
Torrington made ſome Reflections, that had too deep a Venom in 
them: He ſaid, the Earl of NVoztingham did prove, that he had 
often read over the Paper, in which he had ſet down Maccleau's 
Confeſſion, in his hearing ; and had asked him, if all he had con- 
fefled to him was not fully ſet down in that Paper; to which he al- 
ways anſwered, that every thing he had ſaid was contained in it. 
Upon this, that Earl obſerved, that Macclean, having perhaps told 
his whole Story to the Earl of Wotting bam, and finding afterwards, 
that he had writ ſuch a defective Account of it, he had reaſon to 
conclude, (for he believed, had he been in his condition, he ſhould 
have concluded ſo himſelf,) that the Earl of Vozti7ham had no mind, 
that he ſhould mention any thing, but what he had writ down, and 
that he deſired that the reſt might be ſuppreſſed: He could not 
judge of others but by himſelf; if his Life had been in danger, and if 
he were interrogated by a Minifter of State, who could do him either 
much Good or much Hurt, and if he had made a full Diſcovery to 
him, but had obſerved that this Miniſter, in taking his Confeſſion 
in Writing, had omitted many things, he ſhould have underſtood 
that, as an Intimation that he was to ſpeak of theſe things no more; 
and ſo he believed he ſhould have faid it was all, tho' at the ſame 
time he knew it was not all, that he had faid. It was hereupon 
moved, that Macclean might be ſent for and interrogated, but the 
Party was not ſtrong enough to carry any thing of that kind; and 
by a previous Vote it was carried, to put no queſtion concerning the 
Earl of Mottingbam's Paper. 

The Lords were highly offended with Fergu/or's Paper, and 
paſs'd a ſevere Vote againſt thoſe Lords, who had received ſuch a 
ſcandalous Paper from him, and had notordered him tobe proſecuted 
upon it; which they directed the Attorney-General to do. It was ap- 
parent, there was a Train of dangerous Negotiations, that paſſed 
between Scotland and St. Germains, tho they could not penetrate 
into the Bottom and Depth of it: And the Deſign of Keizh's bring- 
ing in his Uncle, was managed ſo remiſſly, that it was generally con- 
cluded that it was not in earneſt deſired it ſnould ſucceed. During 
theſe Debates, one very extraordinary thing happened: The Earl of 
Mottingbam did, upon three or four occaſions, affirm, that ſome 
things had been ordered in the Cabnet Council, which the Dukes 
of Somerſet and Devonſbire, who were likewiſe of that Council, 
did not agree with him in. 
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was asked the Queſtion, and had anſwered it, then the Earl f 
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the Lords 


I mion up 
Onthe whole 
Matter. 


An Addreſs 
juititving 
the Pro- 
ceeding of 
the Lords. 


An Act for 
Recruits. 


Aſter all theſe Examinations and Debates, the Lords concluded 
the whole Matter, with voting that there had been dangerous Plots 
between ſome in Scotland and the Court of France and $7. Germains; 
and that the Encouragement of this Plotting came, from the not 
ſettling the Succeſſion to the Crown of Scotland, in the Houſe of 
Hanover: Theſe Votes they laid before the Queen; and promiſed, 
that when this was done, they would endeavour to promote the 
Union of the two Kingdoms, upon juſt and reaſonable Terms, 

This being ended, they made a long and vigorous Addreſs, in 
anſwer to that which the Commons had made againſt them : They 
obſerved how uneaſy the Commons had been at the whole Progreſs 
of their Inquiry into this Matter, and had taken Methods to ob- 
ſtruct it all they could; which did not ſhew that Zeal for the Queen's 
Safety, and the Preſervation of the Nation, to which all Men pre- 
tended : They annexed to their Addreſs, a Liſt of many Prece- 
dents, to ſhew what good Warrants they had for every Step they 
had made: They took not the Examination to themſelves, ſo as to 
exclude others who had the ſame Right, and might have done it 
as well as they, if they had pleaſed : Their Proceedings had been Re- 
gular and Parliamentary, as well as full of Zeal and Duty to the 
Queen : They made ſevere Obſervations on ſome of the Proceedings 
in the Houſe of Commons, particularly on their not ordering Writs 
to be iſſued out for ſome Burroughs, to proceed to new Elections, 
when they, upon pretence of Corruption, had voted an Election 
void; which had been practiſed of late, when it was viſible that the 
Election would not fall on the Perſon they favoured. They charged 
this as a Denial of Juſtice, and of the Right that ſuch Burroughs 
had to be repreſented in Parliament, and as an arbitrary and 
illegal way of proceeding: This Addreſs was penned with great 
Care and much Force. Theſe Addreſſes were drawn by the Lord 
Somers, and were read over and conſidered and corrected very criti- 
cally, by a few Lords, among whom I had the honour to be called 
for one. This, with the other Papers that were publiſhed by the 
Lords, made a great Impreſſion on the Body of the Nation: For 
the difference that was between theſe, and thoſe publiſhed by the 
Houſe of Commons, was indeed ſo viſible, that it did not admit 
of any Compariſon, and was confeſſed even by thoſe who were 
the moſt partial to them. | 

An Act paſſed in this Seſſion, which may be of great advan- 
tage to the Nation, if well executed ; otherwiſe, fince it is only 


_ enacted for one Year, it will not be of much uſe: It impowers 


the Juſtices of Peace, or any three of them, to take up ſuch idle 
Perſons, as have no Callings nor Means of Subſiſtence, and to 
deliver them to the Officers of the Army, upon paying them the 
Levy Money, that is allowed for making Recruits; The Methods of 

raiſing 


of Queen ANNE. 


no more of any effet : So that the Army could not be recruited, 
but by the help of this Act. And if this is well managed, it will 
prove of great advantage to the Nation ;' fince by this means, they 
will be delivered from many vicious and idle Perſons, who are be- 
come a Burthen to their Country : And indeed there was of late 
Years ſo great an Encreaſe of the Poor, that their Maintenance was 
become in moſt Places a very heavy Load, and amounted to the full 
half of the publick Taxes. The Party in both Houſes, that had 
been all along cold and backward in the War, oppoſed this Act with 
unuſual Vehemence ; they pretended Zeal for the publick Liberty, 
and the Freedom of the Perſon, to which, by the Conſtitution, they 
faid every Engliſhman had a Right ; which they thought could not 
be given away, but by a legal Judgment, and for ſome Crime. They 
thought this put a Power in the hands of Juſtices of Peace, which 
might be ſtretched and abuſed, to ſerve bad Ends: Thus Men, that 
ſeemed engaged to an Intereſt, that was deſtructive to all Liberty, 
could yet make uſe of that ſpecious Pretence, to ſerve their Purpoſe. 
The Act paſs'd, and has been continued from Year to Year, with a 
very good effect: Only a viſible Remiſſneſs appears in ſome Juſtices, 
who are ſecretly influenced by Men of ill Defigns. . 
The chief Objection made to it in the Houſe of Lords was, that 
the Juſtices of Peace had been put in and put out, in ſo ſtrange a 
manner, ever ſince Wright had the Great Seal, that they did not 
deſerve ſo great a Power ſhould be committed to them: Many Gen- 
tlemen, of good Eſtates, and ancient Families, had been of late put 
out of the Commiſſion, for no other viſible reaſon, but becauſe they 
had gone in heartily to the Revolution, and had continued zealous for 
the late King. This ſeemed done on deſign to mark them, and to 
leſſen the Intereſt they had in the Elections of Members of Parlia- 
ment: And at the ſame time, Men of no Worth nor Eſtate, and 
known to be ill- affected to the Queen's Title, and to the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion, were put in, to the great Encouragement of ill-deſigning 
Men: All was managed by ſecret Accuſations, and Characters that 
were very partially given. Wright was a Zealot to the Party, and 
was become very exceptionable in all Reſpects: Money, as was 
faid, did every thing with him; only in his Court, I never heard 
him charged, for any thing but great Slowneſs, by which the Chan- 
cery was become one of the heavieſt Grievances of the Nation. An 
Addreſs was made to the Queen, complaining of the Commiſſions of 
the Peace, in which the Lords delivered their Opinion, that ſuch as 
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raiſing theſe hitherto, by drinking and other bad Practicts, as they 1704. 
were juſtly odious, ſo they were now ſo well known, that they were 


An Addreſs 


concerning 


rae Juſtices 


of Peace. 


would not ſerve, or act under the late King, were not fit to ſerve 


her Majeſty. 
With this the Seſſion of Parliament was brought to a quiet Con- 
eluſion, after much Heat and a great deal of Contention between 


the 


The ill 
Temper of 


many, eſpe- 


Cially of the 
Clergy. 
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the two Houſes: The Queen, as ſhe thanked them for the Supplies, 


— fo ſhe again recommended Union and Moderation to them. Theſe 


1 he Duke 


of Marlbo- 
P01 went 
to Holland 
in \V unter. 


Words, which had hitherto carried ſo good a Sound, that all fides 
pretended to them, were now become ſo odious to violent Men, that 
even in Sermons, chiefly at Oxford, they were arraigned as import- 
ing ſomewhat, that was unkind to the Church, and that favoured 
the Diſſenters: The Houſe of Commons had, during this Seſſion, 
loſt much of their Reputation, not only with fair and impartial 
Judges, but even with thoſe, who were moſt inclined to favour 
them. It is true, the Body of the Freeholders began to be uneaſy 
under the Taxes, and to cry out for a Peace: And moſt of the capi- 
tal Gentry of England, who had the moſt to loſe, ſeemed to be ill- 
turned, and not to apprehend the Dangers we were in, if we ſhould 
fall under the Power of France, and into the hands of the pretended 
Prince of Males; or elſe they were ſo fatally blinded, as not to ſee 
that theſe muſt be the Conſequences of thoſe Meaſures, into which 
they were engaged. | 

The Univerſities, Oxford eſpecially, have been very unhappily 
ſacceſsful in corrupting the Principles of thoſe, who were ſent to be 
bred among them: So that few of them eſcaped the Taint of it, 
and the Generality of the Clergy were not only ill-principled, but ill- 
tempered; they exclaimed againſt all Moderation as endangering the 
Church, tho' it is viſible, that the Church is in no ſort of Danger, 
from either the Numbers or the Intereſt that the Diſſenters have 
among us, which by reaſon of the Toleration is now ſo quieted, that 
nothing can keep up any Heat in thoſe Matters, but the Folly and 
bad Humour, that the Clergy are poſſeſſed with, and which they 
infuſe into all thoſe, with whom they have Credit : But at the 
ſame time, tho' the great and viſible Danger, that hangs over us, is 
from Popery, which a Miſcarriage in the preſent War muſt let in 
upon us, with an Inundation, not to be either reſiſted or recovered, 
they ſeem to be blind on that fide, and to apprehend and fear no- 
thing from that Quarter. 

The Convocation did little this Winter, they continued their for- 
mer ill Practices, but little Oppoſition was made to them, as very 
little regard was had to them : They drew up a Repreſentation of 
ſome Abuſes in the Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline, and in the Conſiſtorial 
Courts: But took care to mention none of thoſe greater ones, of 
which many among themſelves were eminently guilty ; ſuch as Plu- 
ralities, Non-refidence, the Neglect of their Cures, and the Irregu- 
larities in the Lives of the Clergy, which were too viſible. 

Soon aſter the Seſſion was ended, the Duke of Mar/borough went 
over to Holland. He had gone over for ſome Weeks, at the defirc 
of the States, in January, and then there was a Scheme form'd for 


the Operations of the next Campaign. It was reſolved that, inſtead 
ot 
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of a fruitleſs one in the Metberlands, they would have a ſmall Army 1704. 
there, to lie only on the defenſive, which was to be commanded by —»+— 
M. Auverquerque; but that, fince the Rhine was open, by the 
taking of Bonne, all up to the Mozelle, their main Army, that was 

to be commanded by the Duke of Marlborough, ſhould act there: 

More was not underſtood to be deſigned, except by thoſe who were 

taken into the Confidence. Upon this, all the Preparations for the 
Campaign were ordered tobe carried up to the Rhine; and ſo ever 

thing was in a readineſs, when he returned back to them in April 

The true Secret was in few hands, and the French had no hint of 

it, and ſeemed to have no Apprehenſions about it. 

The Earl of Mottingbam was animated by the Party, to preſs the 3 
Queen, to diſmiſs the Dukes of Somenſet and Devonſhire from the quired his 
Cabinet Council, at leaſt that they might be called thither no more: 
He moved it often, but finding no Inclination in the Queen to com- 
ply with his Motion, he carried the Signet to her, and told her, he 
could not ſerve any longer in Councils, to which theſe Lords were 
admitted: But the Queen deſired him to conſider better of it. He 
returned next day, fixed in his farſt Reſolution, to which he ad- 
hered the more ſteadily, becauſe the Queen had ſent to the Earl of 
Ferſey, for the Lord Chamberlain's Staff, and to Sir Edward Sey- The Ear of 
eour for the Comptroller's. The Earl of Jerſey was a weak Man, 2. 
but crafty and well practiſed in the Arts of a Court: His Lady 999% _ 
was a Papiſt, and it was believed, that while he was Ambaſſa- 
dor in France, he was ſecretly reconciled to the Court of 
St. Germains: For after that, he ſeemed in their Intereſts. It 
was one of the Reproaches of the laſt Reign, that he had ſo much 
Credit with the late King; who was fo ſenſible of it, that if he had 
lived a little while longer, he would have diſmiſſed him: He was 
conſidered as the Perſon, that was now in the cloſeſt Correſpon- 
dence with the Court of France; and tho' he was in himſelf a ver 
inconſiderable Man, yet he was applied to, by all thoſe who wiſhed 
well to the Court of Sr. Germains. The Earl of Kent had the 
Staff; he was the firſt Earl of England, and had a great Eſtate: 
Manſell, the Heir of a great Family in Wales, was made Comp- 
troller; and after a Month's Delay, Harley, the Speaker, was made 
Secretary of State. 

But now I turn to give an Account of the Affairs abroad, the Te Due 
Emperor was reduced to the laſt Extremities ; the Elector of Bar. 
varia was Maſter of the Danube all down to Paſſau, and the Male- dated _ 
contents in Hungary were making a formidable Progreſs: The Em- ese. 
peror was not in a condition to maintain a Defenſive War long, on both © 
hands; ſo that when theſe ſhould come to act by concert, no Oppoſi- 
tion could be made to them. Thus his Affairs had a very black Ap- 
pearance, and utter Ruin was to be apprehended; Vienna would be 
probably beſieged on both fides; and it was not in a condition to make 
Vor. II, 5 E a 
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1704. a long Defence: 80 the Houſe of Auſtria ſeemed loſt. Prince 
Eugene propoſed that the Emperor ſhould implore. the Queen's 


Protection; this was agreed to, and Count Jratiflaw managed the 
Matter at our Court, with great Application and Secrecy; the Duke 
of Marlborough ſaw the neceſſity of undertaking it, and reſolved to 
try, if it was poſſible, to put it in execution. When he went into 
Holland in the Winter, he propoſed it to the Penſioner and other 
Perſons of the greateſt Confidence ; they approved of it, but it was 
not adviſeable to propoſe it to the States; at that time, many of 
them would not have thought their Country fafe, if their Army ſhould 
be ſent ſo far from them; nothing could be long a Secret, that was 
propoſed to ſuch an Aſſembly, and the main hope of ſucceeding in 
this Deſign lay in the Secrecy, with which it was conducted. Under 
the Blind of the Project of carrying the War to the Mozelle, every 
thing was prepared, that was neceſſary for executing the true De- 
ſign. When the Duke went over the ſecond time, that which was 
propoſed in publick, related only to the Motions towards the Mo- 
zelle; ſo he drew his Army together in May: he marched towards 
the Mozelle ; but he went farther, and after he had gained the Ad- 
vance of ſome Days of the French Troops, he wrote to the States 
from Ladenburg to let them know, that he had the Queen's Order, 
to march to the Relief of the Empire, with which he hoped they 
would agree, and allow of his carrying their Troops, to ſhare in the 
Honour of that Expedition ; he had their Anſwer, as quick as the 


Courier could carry it, by which they approved of the Deſign, and 


of his carrying their Troops with him. 


(1-1,ches $0 he marched with all poſſible Expedition from the Rhine to the 


PF) the Da- 


gute. 


The Battie 
of Schellem- 


berg. 


Danube; which was a great Surprize to the Court of France, as 
well as to the Elector of Bavaria. The King of France ſent Orders 
to Mareſchal Tallard, to march in all haſte, with the beſt Troops 
they had, to ſupport the Elector; he apprehended, that the Duke 
of Mariberough would endeavour to paſs the Danube at Donawer;, 
and ſo to break into Bavaria: To prevent that, he poſted about 
1 6000 of his beſt Troops at Schellenberg near Donawert; which was 
looked on as a very ſtrong and tenable Poſt. The Duke of Marlbo- 
rough joined the Prince of Baden, with the Imperial Army, in the 
beginning of July; and after a long March, continued from three 
in the Morning, they came up to the Bavarian Troops towards the 
Evening ; they were ſo well poſted, that our Men were repulſed 
in the three firſt Attacks with great Loſs ; at laſt the Enemy were 
beat from their Poſts, which was followed with a total Rout, and 
we became Maſters of their Camp, their Artillery and their Baggage. 
Their General Arco, with many others, ſwam over the Danube. 
Others got into Donawert, which they abandoned next Morning, 
with that precipitation, that they were not able to execute the Elec- 
tor's cruel Orders, which were to ſet fire to the Town, if they ſhould 

| be 
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be forced to abandon it: Great Quantities of Straw were laid in 1 
many places, as a Preparation for that, in caſe of a Misfortune. 
The bet half of the Bavarian Forces were now entirely routed, 
about 5000 of them were killed: We loſt as many, for the Action 
was very hot, and our Men were much expoſed ; yet they went till 
on, and continued the Attack with ſuch Reſolution, that it let the 
Generals ſee, how much they might depend on the Courage of their 
Soldiers. Now we were Maſters of Donawert, and thereby of a 
| Paſſage over the Danube, which laid all Bavaria open to our Army: 
Upon that the Elector, with Mareſchal Marin, drew the reſt of 
his Army under the Cannon of Augsbourg, where he lay fo well 
ſted, that it was not poſſible to attack him, nor to force him out 
of it ; the Duke of Marlborough followed him, and got between 
him and his Country; fo that it was wholly in his power. When 
he had him at this diſadvantage, he entred upon a Treaty with him, 
and offered him what Terms he could defire, either for himſelf or 
his Brother, even to the paying him the whole Charge of the War, 
upon condition that he would immediately break with the French, and 
ſend his Army into [zaly, to join with the -perialifts there: His Sub- 
jects, who were now at mercy, preſſed him vehemently to accept of 
thoſe Terms; he ſeemed inclined to hearken to them, and Meſſengers 
went often between the two Armies: but this was done only to gain 
time, for he ſent Courier after Courier, with moſt preſſing Inſtances 
to haſten the Advance of the French Army. When he ſaw, he could 
ain no more time, the Matter went ſo far, that the Articles were 
ordered to be made ready for ſigning: In concluſion, he refuſed to 
ſign them; and then ſevere Orders were given for Military Execu- 
tion on his Country : Every thing that was within the reach of the 
Army, that was worth taking, was brought away; and the reſt 
was burnt and deſtroyed. 
The two Generals did after that reſolve on further Action, and 
fince the Elector's Camp could not be forced, the Siege of Ingolſtad 
was to be carried on: It was the moſt important Place he had, in 
which his great Magazines were laid up. The Prince of Bade: 
went to beſiege it; and the Duke of Marlborough was to cover the 
Siege, in conjunction with Prince Eugene, who commanded a Body 
of the Imperial Army, which was now drawn out of the Poſts, in 
which they had been put, in order to hinder the March of the 
French: But they were not able to maintain them, againſt ſo great 
a Force as was now coming up; theſe formed a great Army. Prince 
Eugene, having Intelligence of the quick Motions of the French, 
ied his Troops, that were about 18000, as advantageouſly as he 
could: And went to concert Matters with the Duke of Mar/borough, 
who lay at ſome diſtance : He upon that marched towards the 
Prince's Army with all poſſible haſte, and ſo the two Armies joined; 
it was now in the beginning of Avgu/i. The Elector hearing how 


Near 
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1704. near M. Tallard was, marched with M. Marin, and joined him. 
LY— Their Armies advanced very near ours, and were well poſted ; 


The Battle 
of Hock/ted. 


having the Danube on one fide, and a Rivulet on the other, whoſe 

Banks were high, and in ſome places formed a Moraſs before them. 

The two Armies were now in view one of another: The French 

were ſuperior to us in Foot, by about 10000; but we had 3000 

Horſe more than they: The Poſt, of which they were poſſeſſed, 

was capable of being, in a very little time, put out of all danger 
of future Attacks; ſo the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene 
ſaw how important it was, to loſe no time, and reſolved to attack 
them the next Morning: They ſaw the Danger of being forced 
otherwiſe to lie idle in their Camp, till their Forage ſhould be 
conſumed, and their Proviſions ſpent. They had alſo intercepted 
Letters from Mareſchal Villeroy to the Elector, by which it appeared, 
that he had Orders to march into Mirtemberg, to deſtroy that Coun- 
try, and to cut off the Communication with the Rhine, which muſt 
have been fatal to us: So the neceſſary Diſpoſitions were made for 
the next Morning's Action. Many of the General Officers came 
and repreſented to the Duke of Marlborough the Difficulties of the 
Deſign ; he ſaid he ſaw theſe well, but the Thing was abſolutely 
neceſſary: ſo they were ſent to give Orders every where, which was 
received all over the Army with an Alacrity, that gave a happy Pre- 
ſage of the Succeſs that followed. 

1 will not venture on a particular Relation of that great Day; I 
have ſeen a copious Account of it, prepared by the Duke of Marl. 
borough's Orders, that will be printed ſome time or other: But there 
are ſome Paſſages in it, which make him not think it fit to be pub- 
liſhed preſently. He told me, he never ſaw more evident Charac- 
ters of a ſpecial Providence, than appeared that Day ; a ſignal one 
related to his own Perſon ; a Cannon-Ball went into the Ground ſo 
near him, that he was ſome time quite covered with the Cloud of 
Duſt and Earth that it raiſed about him. I will ſum up the Action 
in a-few Words. 

Our Men quickly paſſed the Brook, the French making no Op- 
poſition : This was a fatal Errour, and was laid wholly to Tallards 
Charge ; the Action that followed, was for ſome time very hot, 
many fell on both ſides; ten Battalions of the French ſtood their 
ground, but were in a manner mowed down in their Ranks; upon 
that, the Horſe ran, many of them into the Danube, moſt of theſe 
periſhed ; Tallard himſelf was taken Priſoner. The reſt of his 
Troops were poſted in the Village of Blenheim : Theſe, ſeeing all 
loſt, and that ſome Bodies were advancing upon them, which 
ſeemed to them to be thicker than indeed they were, and appre- 
hending that it was impoſſible to break thro', they did not attempt 
it, tho brave Men might have made their way. Inſtead of that, 


when our Men came up to ſet fire to the Village; the Earl of Or4ney 
firſt 


12000 common Soldiers, who laid down their Arms, and were 
now in our hands. Thus all Zallard's Army was either killed in 
the Action, drowned in the Danube, or become Priſoners by Ca- 
itulation : Things went not fo eaſily on Prince Eugene fide, 
where the Elector and Marfin commanded ; he was repulſed in 
three Attacks, but carried the fourth, and broke in; and fo he was 
Maſter of their Camp, Cannon, and Baggage. The Enemy retired 
in ſome order, and he purſued them as far as Men, wearied with 
an Action of about fix Hours, in an extreme hot Day, could go; 
thus we gained an entire Victory. In this Action there was on our 
ſide about 12000 killed and wounded; but the French and the 
Elector loſt about 40000 killed, wounded and taken. 
The EleQor marched with all the haſte he could to Vn, where 
he left ſome Troops, and then with a ſmall Body got to Villeroy's 
Army. Now all Bavaria was at mercy; the Electreſs received 


the Civilities due to her Sex, but ſhe was forced to ſubmit to ſuch 


Terms, as were impoſed on her: Ingolſtad and all the fortified 
Places in the Electorate, with the Magazines that were in them, 
were ſoon delivered up: Awugsbourg, Ulm and Memimg quickly 
recovered their Liberty ; ſo now our Army, having put a ſpeedy 
Concluſion to the War, that was got ſo far into the Bowels of the 
Empire, marched quickly back to the Rhine. The Emperor made 
great Acknowledgements of this ſignal Service, which the Duke of 
Marlborough had done him, and upon it offered to make him a 
Prince of the Empire; he very decently ſaid, he could not accept of 
this, till he knew the Queen's Pleaſure; and upon her conſenting to 
it, he was created a Prince of the Empire, and about a Year after, 
Mindlebeim was aſſigned him for his Principality. 

Upon this great Succeſs in Germany, the Duke of Savoy ſent a 
very preſſing Meſſage for a preſent Supply; the Duke of Yendome 
was in Piedmont, and after a long Siege had taken Yerceil, and was 
like to make a further Progreſs: The few Remains of the Imperial 
Army, that lay in the Modoneze, gave but a ſmall Diverſion ; the 
Grand Prior had fo ſhut them up, that they lay on a feeble Defenſive ; 
Baron Leiningen was ſent, with another ſmall Army into the Bre/cian; 
but he was fo ill ſupplied, that he could do nothing, but eat up the 
Country; and the Venetiant were fo feeble and ſo fearful, that they 
ſuffered their Country to be eat up by both ſides, without declaring 
for or againſt either. The Prince of Baden inſiſted on under- 
taking the Siege of Landau, as neceſſary to ſecure the Circles, 
Suabia in particular, from the Excurſions of that Garriſon : This was 
popular in Germany, and tho' the Duke of Marlborough did not ap- 
prove it, he did not oppoſe it, with all the Authority that his great Suc- 
ceſs gave him: So the Prince of Bauen undertook it, while the Duke 
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all made Priſoners of War: There were about 1300 Officers and 
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1704. with his Army cover d the Siege. This was univerſally blamed, for 
= while France was in the Conſternation, which the late great Loſs 


The Duke 
of Maribo- 
rough ad- 
vanced to 


Frets. 


brought them under, a more vigorous Proceeding was like to have 
greater Effects; beſides that the Imperial Army was ill provided, 
the great Charge of a Siege was above their Strength: The Prince of 
Baden ſuffered much in his Reputation for this Undertaking; it was 
that, which the French wiſhed for, and fo it was ſuſpected, that 


ſome ſecret Practice had prevailed on that Prince to propoſe it. It is 


certain, that he was jealous of the Glory the Duke had got, in which 
he had no ſhare; and it was believed, that if he had not gone to be- 
ſiege Ingolſtat, the Battle had never been fought : He was indeed 
ſo fierce a Bigot in his Religion, that he could not bear the Succeſſes 
of thoſe, he called Hereticks, and the Exaltation which he thought 
Hereſy might have upon it. | 

While the Duke of Marlborough lay covering the Siege, Villeroy 
with his Army came and looked on him; but as our Soldiers were 
exalted with their Succeſs, ſo the French were too much diſpirited 
with their Loſſes, to make any Attack, or to put any thing to hazard, 
in order to raiſe the Siege: They retired back, and went into Quar- 
ters, and truſted to the bad State of the Imperial Army, who were 
ill provided and ill ſupplied; the Garriſon made as vigorous a De- 
fence, and drew out the Siege to as great a Length, as could be ex- 
pected: The Prince of Baden had neither Engineers nor Ammuni- 
tion, and wanted Money to provide them; ſo that if the Duke had 
not ſupplied him, he muſt have been forced to give it over. The King 
of the Romans came again, to have the honour of taking the Place; 
his Behaviour there did not ſerve to raiſe his Character; he was not 
often in the Places of Danger, and was content to look on at a great 
and ſafe Diſtance; he was always beſet with Prieſts, and ſuch a face 
of Superſtition and Bigotry appeared about him, that it very much 
damped the Hopes, that were given of him. 

When it appeared, that there was no need of an Army to cover 
the Siege, and that the Place could not hold out many Days: The 
Duke of Marlborough reſolved to poſſeſs himſelf of Tiers, as a good 
Winter Quarter, that brought him near the Confines of France; 
from whence he might open the Campaign next Year, with great 
Advantage : And he reckoned that the taking of Traerback, even 
in that advanced Seaſon, would be ſoon done : And then the Com- 
munication with Holland, by Water, was all clear: So that during 
the Winter, every thing that was neceſſary could be brought up thi- 
ther from Holland ſafe and cheap. This he executed with that Di- 


ligence, that the French abandoned every Place as he advanced, with 


ſuch precipitation, that they had not time given them, to burn the 
Places they forſook, according to the barbarous Method, which they 
had long practiſed. The Duke got to 7riers, and that being a large 
Place, he poſted a great Part of his Army in and about it, and left 


* 
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a ſufficient Force with the Prince of Heſſe for the taking of Traer- 1704. 
back, which held out ſome Weeks, but capitulated at laſt. Landau —wv—= 


was not taken before the middle of November. | 

Thus ended this glorious Campaign; in which England and Hol- 
land gained a very unuſual Glory : for as they had never ſent their 
Armies fo far by Land, ſo their triumphant Return helped not a 
little to animate and unite their Counſels. Prince Eugene had a juſt 
Share, in the Honour of this great Expedition, which he had chiefly 
promoted by his Counſels, and did fo nobly ſupport by his Conduct. 
'The Prince of Baden had no ſhare in the publick Joy : His Conduct 
was as bad as could be, and the Fret he was poſſeſſed with, upon 
the Glory that the other Generals earried from him, threw him, as 
was believed, into a Languiſhing, of which he never quite recoveret, 
and of which he died two Years after. 

At the Concluſion of the Campaign, the Duke of Marlborough 
went to Berlin, where he concerted the Meaſures for the next Cam- 
paign, and agreed with the King of Pruſſia, for 8000 of his Troops, 
which were to be ſent to Italy upon the Queen's Pay: He had ſet- 
tled Matters with the Emperor's Miniſters, ſo that they undertook to 
ſend Prince Eugene, with an Army of 20000 Men, who ſhould 
begin their March into Italy, as ſoon as it was poſſible to paſs the 
Mountains: Of theſe the Queen and the States were to pay 16000. 
He returned, by the Court of Hanover, where he was treated with 
all the Honour, that the Succeſs of the Campaign well deſerved : 
He met with the {ame Reception in Holland, and was as much conſi- 
dered and ſubmitted to, as if he had been their S:adtholder: The 
Credit he was in among them was very happy to them, and was 
indeed neceſſary at that time, for keeping down their Factions and 
Animoſities, which were riſing in every Province, and in moſt of 
their Towns. Only Amferdarn, as it was the moſt ſenſible of the com- 
mon Danger, ſo it was not only quiet within itſelf, but it contributed 
not a little to keep all the reſt ſo, which was chiefly maintained 
by the Duke of Mariborough's prudent Management. England was 
full of Joy, and Addreſſes of Congratulation were ſent up from 
all Parts of the Nation; but it was very viſible that, in many 
Places, the Tories went into theſe very coldly, and perhaps that made 
the Whigs the more zealous and affectionate. 


I now turn to the other Element, where our Affairs were car- ar: a. 


ried on more doubtfully. Rook failed into the Straits where he ** 
reckoned he was ſtrong enough for the Toulon Squadron, which was 

then abroad in the Mediterranean. Soon after that, a ſtrong Squa- 
dron from Breſt paſſed by Lisbon into the Strait. Methuen, our 
Ambaſſador there, apprehending, that if theſe two Squadrons ſhould 
join to attack Rook, it would not be poſſible for him to fight againſt 
ſo great a Force, ſent a Man-of-War, that Rook had left at Lisbon, 
with ſome particular Orders, which made him very unwilling to 


carry 
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1704. carry the Meſſage, but Methuen promiſed to fave him harmleſs. He 

—— upon that failed thro' the French Fleet, and brought this important 
Advertiſement to Rook; who told him, that on this occaſion he 
would paſs by his not obſerving his Orders, but that for the future, 
he would find the ſafeſt Courſe was to obey Orders. Upon this, 
Rook ſtood out of the way of the French, towards the Mouth of the 
Straits, and there he met Shovel, with a Squadron of our beſt 
Ships; ſo being thus reinforced, he failed up the Straits, being now 
in a Condition, if need were, to engage the French. He came 
before Barcelona, where the Prince of Heſſe Darmſtat aſſured him, 
there was a ſtrong Party ready to declare for King Charles, as it was 
certain, that there was a great Diſpoſition in many to it. But Rook 
would not ſtay above three Days before it: So that the Motions 
within the Town, and the Diſcoveries that many made of their In- 
clinations, had almoſt proved fatal to them: He anſwered, when 
preſſed to ſtay a few Days more, that his Orders were poſitive: He 
muſt make towards Mice: which it was believed the French intended 
to beſiege. 

But as he was failing that way, he had Advice, that the French 
had made no Advances in that Deſign : So he turned his Courſe 
Weſtward, and came in ſight of the French Fleet, failing from 
Breſt to Toulon : The Advantage he had was fo viſible, that it was 
expected he would have made towards them; he did it not: What 
Orders he had was not known, for the Matter never came under 
Examination: They got to Texlon, and he ſteered another way. 
The whole French Fleet was then together in that Harbour, for 
tho' the Toulon Squadron had been out before, it was then in Port. 

A very happy Accident had preſerved a rich Fleet of Merchant 
Ships from Scanderoon, under the Convoy of three or four Frigates, 
from falling into their hands: The French Fleet lay in their way in 
the Bay of Tunis, and nothing could have ſaved them from being 
taken, but that which happened in the critical Minute, in which 
they needed it: A thick Fog covered them all the while, that they 
were failing by that Bay, ſo that they had no Apprehenſion of the 
Danger they were in, till they had paſs d it. I know it is not poſ- 
ſible to determine, when ſuch Accidents riſe from a Chain of ſecond 
Cauſes in the Courſe of Nature, and when they are directed by a 
ſpecial Providence: But my Mind has always carried me ſo ſtrongly 
to acknowledge the latter, that I love to ſet theſe Reflections in the 
way of others, that they may conſider them with the ſame ſerious 

| Attention, that I feel in myſelf. | | 
Gibraltar Rook, as he failed back, fell in upon Gibraltar ; where he ſpent 
ws taken. much Powder, bombarding it to very little purpoſe, that he might 
ſeem to attempt ſomewhat; though there was no reaſon to hope 

that he could ſucceed: Some bold Men ventured to go a-ſhore, in 

a Place where it was not thought poſlible to climb up the Rocks; 

yet 
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yet they ſucceeded in it: When they got up, they ſaw all the Wo- 1704. 


men of the Town were come out, according to their Superſtition, 
toa Chapel there, to implore the Virgin's Protection ; they ſeized 
on them, and that contributed not a little to difpoſe thoſe in the 
Town to ſurrender; they had leave to ſtay or go as they pleaſed ; 
and in caſe they ſtaid, they were aſſured of Protection in their 
Religion, and in every thing elſe; for the Prince of Heſſe, who 
was to be their Governour, was a Papiſt : But they all went away, 
with the ſmall Garriſon that had defended the Place. The Prince of 
Heſſe, with the Marines that were on board the Fleet, poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the Place, and they were furniſhed out of the Stores, that 
went with the Fleet, with every thing that was neceſſary for their 
Subſiſtence or Defence; and a regular Method was laid down, of 
ſupplying them conſtantly from Lisbon. 
It has been much queſtioned, by Men who underſtand theſe Mat- 
ters well, whether our poſſeſſing ourſelves of Gibraltar, and our 
maintaining ourſelves in it ſa long, was to our Advantage or not ; 
it has certainly put us to a great Charge, and we have loſt man 
Men in it; but it ſeems the Spaniards, who ſhould know the Im- 
portance of the Place beſt, think it ſo valuable, that they have been 
at a much greater Charge, and have loſt many more Men, while 
they have endeavoured to recover it, than the taking or keeping it 
has coſt us: And it is certain that in War, whatſoever Loſs on one 
ſide occaſions a greater Loſs of Men or of Treaſure to the other, muſt 


be reckoned a Loſs only to the {ide that ſuffers moſt. 


. — 


o 


Our Expedition in Portugal, and our Armies there, which coſt The Aar: 
us ſo dear, and from which we expected ſo much, had not hitherto ** — 


had any great Effects: The King of Portugal expreſſed the beſt In- 
tentions poſſible; but he was much governed by his Miniſters, who 
were all in the French Intereſts; they had a great Army, but they 
had made no Preparations for taking the Field ; nor could the 

bring their Troops together, for want of Proviſions and Carriages ; 
the Forms of their Government made them very ſlow, and not eaſily 
acceſſible : They were too proud to confeſs that they wanted an 

thing, when they had nothing ; and too lazy to beſtir themſelves, 
to execute what was in their power to do; and the King's ill Health 
furniſhed them with an Excuſe, for every thing that was defec- 
tive, and out of order. The Prieſts both in Spain and Portugal 
were ſo univerſally in the French Intereſt, that even the Houſe of 
Auſtria, that had been formerly ſo much in their favour, was now 
in diſgrace with them : Their Alliance with Hereticks, and their 
bringing over an Army of them, to maintain their Pretenſions, had 
made all their former Services be forgotten : The governing 
Body at Rome did certainly engage all their Zealots every where 
to ſupport that Intereſt, which is now ſo ſet on the Deſtruction of 


Hereſy. King Philip advanced towards the Frontiers of Por7:/g9/, 
Vor. II. 5 G | 


his 
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41 1704. his Army being commanded by the Duke of Berwick, who began 
= | Y— to ſhine there, tho he had paſs d elſewhere for a Man of no very 
| great Character. They had ſeveral Advantages of the Portugueze ; 
| ſome of the Engliſh and Dutch Battalions, which were ſo poſted, 
| that they could not be relieved, and in Places that were not tenable, 
= fell into the Enemies hands, and were made Priſoners of War. Some 
1 of the General Officers, who came over, ſaid to me, that if the 
= Duke of Berwick had followed his Advantages, nothing could have 
hindered his coming to Lisbon. The Duke of Schomberg was a better 
Officer in the Field, than in the Cabinet; he did not enough know 
how to prepare for a Campaign; he was both too unactive and too 
haughty ; ſo it was thought neceſſary to ſend another to command: 
The Earl of Galway was judged the fitteſt Perſon for that Service; 
he undertook it, more in ſubmiſſion to the Queen's Commands, than 
out of any great Proſpect or Hopes of Succeſs ; things went on v 
heavily there; the Diſtraction that the taking Gibraltar put the Spa- 
niardi in, as it occaſioned a Diverſion of ſome of the Spaniſh Forces, 
that lay on their Frontier, ſo it furniſhed them with Advantages, 
which they took no care to improve. \ 
A right: Rook, after he had ſupplied Gibraltar, failed again into the Me- 
_ diterranean : And there he met the Count of Thowlouſe, with the 
whole French Fleet: They were ſuperiour to the Engliſh in number, 
and had many Gallies with them, that were of great uſe. Rook called 
a Council of War, in which it was reſolved to engage them; there 
was not due Care taken, to furniſh all the Ships with a ſufficient 
quantity of Powder, for ſome had waſted a great part of their Stock 
of Ammunition before Gibraltar, yet they had generally Twenty- 
five Rounds, and it had ſeldom happened, that ſo much Powder was 
ſpent in an Action at Sea. On the 12th of Auguſt, juſt ten Days 
after the Battle of Hockfled, the two Fleets engaged: Shovel ad- 
vanced with his Squadron to a cloſe Fight, for it was the Maxim of 
our Seamen to fight as near as they could ; he had the Advantage, 
and the Squadron before him gave way : Rook fought at a greater 
diſtance ; many Broad - ſides paſſed, and the Engag 


ement continued 
till Night parted them; fome Ships, that had ſpent all their Ammu- 
nition, were forced on that account to go out of the Line, and if the 
French had come to a new Engagement next Day, it might have 
been fatal, ſince many of our Ships were without Powder, whilſt 
others had enough and to ſpare. 

In this long and hot Action, there was no Ship of either fide, that 
was either taken, ſunk or burnt ; we made a ſhew, the next Day, 
of preparing for a ſecond Engagement ; but the Enemy bore off, to 
the great Joy of our Fleet ; the French ſuffered much in this Ac- 
tion; and went into Toulon ſo diſabled, that they could not be put 
in a condition to go to Sea again in many Months. They left the 
Sea, as the Field of Battel, to us; ſo the Honour of the Action re- 
| mained 
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without a certain Account of this Action; but the Modeſty, in 
which the King of France wrote of it, to the Archbiſhop of Paris, 
put us out of all fears; for whereas their Stile was very boaſting of 
their Succeſſes, in this it was only ſaid, that the Action was to his 
Advantage ; from that cold Expreſſion we concluded the Victory 
was on our ſide. 

When the full Account was ſent home from our Fleet, the Par- 
tialities on both ſides appeared very ſignally; the Tories magnified 
this, as a great Victory, and in their Addreſſes of Congratulation to 
the Queen, they joined this with that which the Duke of Marlborough 
had gained at Hocłſted. I underſtand nothing of Sea-Matters ; 
and therefore cannot make a Judgment in the Point : I have heard 
Men, skilled in thoſe Affairs, differ much in their Sentiments of 
Rook's Conduct in that Action; ſome not only juſtifying but extol- 
ling it, as much as others condemn'd it. It was certainly ridiculous, 
to ſet forth the Glory of ſo diſputable an Engagement, in the ſame 
Words, with the Succeſſes we had by Land: The Fleet ſoon after 
failed home for England, Leak being left with a Squadron at Lisbon. 


Eſtremadura together, toretake Gibraltar; that Army was command- 
ed by the Duke of Villadarias; he had with him ſome French Troops, 
with ſome Engineersof that Nation, who were chiefly relied on, and 
were ſent from France to carry on the Siege. This gave ſome Diſ- 
guſt to the Spaniards, who were ſo fooliſh in their Pride, that tho 
they could do nothing for themſelves, and indeed knew not how to 
ſet about it, yet could not bear to be taught by others, or to ſee 
themſelves out-done by them. The Siege was continued for above 
four Months, during which time the Prince of Heſſe had many oc- 
caſions given him to diſtinguiſh himſelf very eminently, both as to 
his Courage, Conduct, and indefatigable Application. Convoys 
came frequently from Lisbon, with Supplies of Men and Proviſions; 
which the French were not able to hinder, or to intercept. Pointy 
at laſt came, with a Squadron of twenty French Ships, and lay long 
in the Bay, trying what could be done by Sea; while the Place 
was preſſed by Land; upon that, a much ſtronger Squadron was 
ſent from Lisbon, with a great Body of Men, and Stores of all ſorts, 
to relieve the Place and to raiſe the Siege; and the Court of France, 
not being ſatisfied with the Conduct of the Spaniſh General, ſent 
Mareſchal Teſſe to carry on the Siege with greater Expedition. The 
Portugueze all this while made no uſe of the Diverſion, given by 
the Siege of Gibraltar; they made great Demands on us; for. Eng- 
land was now conſidered as a Source, that could never be exhauſted: 
We granted all their Demands, and a Body of Horſe was ſent to 
them ata vaſt Charge. The King was in a very ill State of Health, 


occaſioned 


mained with us ; tho' the Nation was not much lifted up, with the 1 704. 
News of a drawn Battle at Sea with the French. We were long 


The Spaniards drew all the Forces, they had in Andalouſia and The Siege ot 


Gibraltar. 
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occaſioned by Diſorders in his Vouth; he had not been treated skil- 


fully, fo he was often relapſing, and was not in a condition to ap- 


Affairs in 
Italy. 


And in the 


Cevennes. 


ply himſelf much to Buſineſs: For ſome time, our Queen Dowager 
was ſet at the Head of their Councils; her Adminiſtration was much 
commended, and ſhe was very careful of the Engliſh, and all their 
Concerns. OE | 1 

In Italy the Duke of Savoy had a melancholy Campaign, loſing 
Place after Place; but he ſupported his Affairs with great Conduct; 
and ſhewed a Firmneſs in his Misfortunes, beyond what could have 
been imagined : Verceil and Yorea gave the Duke of Yendome the 
trouble of a tedious Siege; they ſtood their ground as long as poſſible; 
the Duke of Savoy's Army was not ſtrong enough to raiſe theſe 
Sieges, ſo both Places fell in concluſion. The French had not 
Troops both to carry on the War, and to leave Garriſons in, thoſe 
Places, ſo they demoliſhed the Fortifications ; after they had ſuc- 
ceeded ſo far, they fat down before Verue, in the end of October. 
The Duke of Savoy poſted his Army at Creſcentino, over againſt 
it, on the other fide of the Po; he had a Bridge of Communication; 
he went often into the Place, during the Siege, to ſee and animate his 
Men, and to give all neceflary Orders ; the Sick and Wounded were 
carried away, and freſh Men put in their ſtead: This Siege 
proved the moſt famous of all, that had been during the late Wars; 
it laſted above five Months, the Garriſon being often changed, and 
always well ſupplied. The French Army ſuffered much, by conti- 
nuing the Siege all the Winter, and they were at a vaſt Charge in 
carrying it on ; the Bridge of Communication was, after many un- 
ſucceſsful Attempts, at laſt cut off; and the Duke of Savoy being thus 
ſeparated from the Place, retired to Chivaz, and left them to de- 
fend themſelves, as long as they could, which they did beyond what 
could in reaſon have been expected. The Duke of Savoy com- 
plained much of the Emperor's failing to make good his Promiſes ; 
but in a Diſcourſe upon that Subject, with the Queen's Envoy, he faid, 
tho' he was abandoned by his Allies, he would not abandon himſelf. 

The poor People in the Cevennes ſuffered much this Summer: It 
was not poſſible to come to them with Supplies, till Matters ſhould 
go better in Piedmont, of which there was then no Proſpect; they 
were adviſed to preſerve themſelves the beſt they could: Mareſchal 
Villars was ſent into the Country, to manage them with a gentler 
hand; the ſevere Methods, taken by thoſe formerly imployed, be- 
ing now diſowned, he was ordered to treat with their Leaders, and 
to offer them full Liberty, to ſerve God in their own way, without 
Diſturbance; they generally inclined to hearken to this: For they 
had now kept themſelves in a Body, much longer than was thought 
poſſible, in their low and helpleſs State ; ſome of them capitulated, 
and took Service in the French Army; but as ſoon as they came near 
the Armies of the Allies, they deſerted, and went over to them, fo 


: that 
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that by all this Practice, that Fire was rather covered up at pre- 
ſent, than quite extinguiſhed. 
I he Diſorders in Hungary had a deeper Root, and a greater 
Strength; it was hoped, that the Ruin of the Elector of Bavaria 
would have quite diſheartened them, and have diſpoſed them 
to accept of reaſonable Terms; if the Emperor could have 
been prevailed on to offer them frankly, and immediately upon 
their firſt Conſternation, after the Conqueſt of Bavaria. There 
were great Errors in the Government of that Kingdom; by a long 
Courſe of Oppreſſion and Injuſtice, the Hungarians were grown 
ſavage and intractable; they ſaw they were both hated and de- 
ſpiſed by the Germans; the Court of Vienna ſeemed to conſider 
them, as ſo many Enemies, who were to be depreſſed, in order 
to their being extirpated; upon any pretence of Plots, their Per- 
ſons were ſeized on, and their Eſtates confiſcated : The Jeſuits 
were believed to have a great ſhare, in all thoſe Contrivances and 
Proſecutions; and it was ſaid, that they purchaſed the confiſcated 
Eſtates upon very eaſy Terms; the Nobility of Hungary ſeemed 
irreconcileable to the Court of Vienna: On the other hand, 
thoſe of that Court, who had theſe Confiſcations aſſigned them, 
and knew that the reſtoring theſe would certainly be inſiſted on 
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as a neceſſary Article, in any Treaty that might follow, did all 


they could to obſtruct ſuch a Treaty. It was viſible that Ragorskz, 
who was at their head, aimed at the Principality of Tranſylvania : 
And it was natural for the Hungarians to look on his arriving at 
that Dignity, by which he could protect and aſſiſt them, as the 
beſt Security they could have. On the other hand, the Court of 
Vienna, being poſſeſſed of that Principality, would not eafily 
part with it. In the midſt of all this Fermentation, a Revolu- 
tion happened in the Turkiſh Empire: A new Sultan was ſet up. 
So all things were at a ſtand, till it might be known, what was 
to be expected from him. They were ſoon delivered from this 
Anxiety; for he ſent a Chiaus to the Court of Vienna, to aſſure 
them, that he was reſolved to maintain the Peace in all points; 


and that he would give no Aſſiſtance to the Malecontents. The 


Court of Vienna being freed from thoſe Apprehenſions, reſolved 
to carry on the War in Hungary, as vigorouſly as they could : 
This was imputed to a ſecret Practice from France, on ſome of 
that Court, and there were ſo many there, concerned in the Con- 
fiſcations, that every Propoſition that way was powerfully ſupported: 
thus Italy was neglected, and the Siege of Landau was ill ſup- 
ported; their chief Strength being imployed in Hungary. Yet 
when the Miniſters of the Allies preſſed the Opening a Treaty with 
the Malecontents, the Emperor ſeemed willing to refer the Arbi- 
tration of that Matter to his Allies: But tho it was fit to ſpeak in 
Vo. II. 5 H that 
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that Stile, yet no ſuch thing was deſigned, A Treaty was opened, 


but when it was known that Zeiber had the chief Management 


of it, there was no reaſon to expect any good effect of it: He was 
born a Proteſtant, a Subject of the Palatinate, and was oft em- 
ployed by the Elector Charles Lewis, to negotiate Affairs at the 
Court of Vienna; he, ſeeing a Proſpe& of riſing in that Court, 
changed his Religion, and became a Creature of the Jeſuits ; and 
adhered ſteadily to all their Intereſts. He managed that ſecret 
Practice with the French in the Treaty of Ry/wick, by which the 
Proteſtants of the Palatinate ſuffered ſo conſiderable a Prejudice. 
The Treaty in Hungary ſtuck at the Preliminaries; for indeed nei- 
ther fide was then inclined to treat; the Malecontents were 
ſupported from France; they were routed. in ſeveral En 

ments, but theſe were not ſo conſiderable as the Court of Vienna 
gave out, in their publick News; the Malecontents ſuffered much 
in them, but came ſoon together again, and they ſubſiſted ſo well, 
what by the Mines, of which they had poſſeſſed themſelves, what 
by the Incurſions they made, and the Contributions they raiſed 
from the Emperor's Subjects, that unleſs the War were carried on 
more vigorouſly, or a Peace were offered more ſincerely, that 
Kingdom was long like to be a Scene of Blood and Rapine. 

So was its neighbouring Kingdom of Poland: It was hoped, that 
the Talk of a new Election was only a loud Threatning, to force 
a Peace the ſooner ; but it proved otherwiſe: A Diet was brought 
together of thoſe, who were irreconcileable to King Auguſtzs, and 
after many Delays, Staniſlaus, one of the Palatines, was choſen 
and proclaimed their King ; and he was preſently owned by the 
King of Sweden. The Cardinal ſeemed at firſt unwilling to agree 
to this, but he ſuffered himſelf to be forced to it; this was be- 


lieved to be only an Artifice of his, to excuſe himſelf to the Court 


of France, whoſe Penſioner he was, and to whom he had en- 
gaged to carry the Election for the Prince of Conti. The War 
went on this Year, with various Succeſs on both ſides; King Au- 
guſtus made a quick March to Warſau, where he ſurprized ſome 
of Staniſlaus's Party, he himſelf eſcaping narrowly; but the King 


of Sweden followed fo cloſe, that not being able to fight him, he 


was forced to retreat into Saxony, where he continued for ſome 
Months : There he ruined his own Dominions, by the great Pre- 
parations he made, to return with a mighty Force ; the Delay of 
that made many forſake his Party; for it was given out, that he 
would return no more, and that he was weary of the War, and 
lic had good reaſon ſo to be. Poland, in the mean while, 
was in a moſt miſerable Condition; the King of Sweden ſub- 
hited his Army in it, and his Temper grew daily more fierce 
and Gothick; he was reſolved to make no Peace, till Auguſtus 


was 


had taken Marva, and made ſome progreſſes into Sweder. The 
Pope eſpouſed the Intereſts of King Auguſtus; for to ſupport a 
new Convert of ſuch Importance, was thought a Point worthy the 
cal of that See; ſo he cited the Cardinal to appear at Rome, and 
to give an Account of the ſhare he had in all that War. 


The Pope was now wholly in the French Intereſt, and main- +, p,,.. 


tained the Character, they pretend to, of a common Father, with 


ſubmiſſive ſoever to all the Impoſitions of that See, yet could not 
bear it: But made loud Complaints of it. The Pope had threatned, 
that he would thunder out Excommunications againſt all thoſe 
Troops, that ſhould continue in his Dominions : the Emperor 
was ſo implicit in his Faith, and ſo ready in his Obedience, that 
he ordered his Troops to retire out of the Eccleſiaſtical State; 
but all the Effect that this had, was to leave that State entirely in 
the hands of the French, againſt whom the Pope did not think fit 
to fulminate; yet the Pope ſtill pretended that he would maintain 
a Neutrality, and both the Venetiaus and the Great Duke adhered 
to him in that Reſolution, and continued neutral during the War. 


Having now given a View of the State of Affairs abroad; I The Affairs 
return back to proſecute the Relation of thoſe at home, and be- 1 8 


gin with Scotland. A Seſſion of Parliament was held there this 
Summer: The Duke of Queensbury's Management of the Plot 
was fo liable to Exception, that it was not thought fit to imploy 
him, and it ſeems he had likewiſe brought himſelf under the 
Queen's Diſpleaſure; for it was propoſed by ſome of his Friends 
in the Houſe of Lords, to deſire the Queen to communicate to 
them a Letter, which he had wrote to her of ſuch a Date: This 
looked like an Examination of the Queen herſelf, to whom it 
ought to have been left, to ſend what Letters ſhe thought fit to 
the Houſe, and they ought not to call for any one in particular. 
The Matter of that Letter made him liable to a very ſevere Cen- 
ſure in Scorland: For in plain Words he charged the Majority of 
the Parliament, as determined in their Proceedings, by an In- 
fluence from St. Germains : This expoſed him in Scotland to the 
Fury of a Parliament; for how true ſoever this might be, by the 
Laws of that Kingdom, ſuch a Repreſentation of a Parliament to 
the Queen, eſpecially in Matters which could not be proved, was 
Leafing-making, and was capital. 

The chief Deſign of the Court in this Seſſion, was to get the 
Succeſſion of the Crown to be declared, and a Supply to be 
given for the Army, which was run into a great Arrear. In the 


Debates of the former Seſſion, thoſe who oppoſed every thing, 


more 
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was driven out: in the mean while, his own Country ſuf. 1704. 
fered much; Livonia was deſtroyed by the Muſtovites ; they 


wholly in the 
French In- 


ſo much Partiality, that the Emperor himſelf, how tame and tere. 
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1704. more particularly the declaring the Succeſſion, had inſiſted 
—— chiefly on Motions to bring their own Conſtitution to ſuch a Set- 


tlement, that they might ſuffer no Prejudice, by their King's 
living in England. Mr. Johnſtoum was now taken in by the Mi- 
niſters into a new Management: It was propoſed by him, in 
concert with the Marquiſs of Tweedale, and ſome others in Scot- 
land, that the Queen ſhould empower her Commiſſioner to con- 
ſent to a Revival of the whole Settlement, made by King Charles 
the Firſt, in the Year 1641. | 
By that, the King named a Privy Council and his Miniſters 
of State in Parliament, who had a power to accept of, or to ex- 
cept to the Nomination, without being bound to give the Reaſon 
for excepting to it: In the Intervals of Parliament, the King was 
to give all Imployments, with the Conſent of the Privy Council: 
This was the main Point of that Settlement, which was looked 
on by the wiſeſt Men of that time, as a full Security to all their 
Laws and Liberties : It did indeed diveſt the Crown of a great 
of the Prerogative; and it brought the Parliament into 
ſome Equality with the Crown. 
The Queen, upon the Repreſentation made to her by her 
Miniſters, offered this as a Limitation on the Succeſſor, in caſe 
they would ſettle the Succeſſion, as England had done; and for 
doing this, the Marquiſs of Tweedale was named her Commiſſio- 
ner. The Queen did alſo fignify her Pleaſure very poſitively 
to all who were imployed by her, that ſhe expected they ſhould 
concur in ſettling the Succeſſion, as they defired the Continuance 
of her Favour. Both the Duke of Marlborough and the Lord 
Godolphin expreſſed themſelves very fully and poſitively to the 
ſame purpoſe ; yet it was dextrouſly ſurmized, and induſ- 
triouſly ſet about by the Jacobites, and too eaſily believed by 
jealous and cautious People, that the Court was not fincere in 
this Matter; and that at beſt they were indifferent as to the Suc- 
ceſs. Some went further, and ſaid, that thoſe who were in 
a particular Confidence at Court, did ſecretly oppoſe it, and en- 
tred into a Management on deſign to obſtru& it: I could never 
ſee any good ground for this Suggeſtion ; yet there was Matter 
enough for Jealouſy to work on, and this was carefully improved 
by the Jacobites, in order to defeat the Deſign. Mr. John- 
aun was made Lord Regiſter, and was ſent down to promote 
the Deſign; the Jacobites were put in hopes, in caſe of a 
Rupture, to have a conſiderable Force ſent to ſupport them 
from Dunkirk. | 
A Seſſion of Parliament being opened, and the Speeches made, 
and the Queen's Letter read, all which tended to the ſettling 
the Succeſſion, that was the firſt Debate: A great Party was now 


wrought 
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wrought on, when they underſtood the Security, that was to be 1704. 
offered to them: For the wiſeſt Patriots in that Kingdom had al 
ways magnifred that Conſtitution, as the beſt contrived Scheme 
that could be defired : So they went in with great Zeal, to the 
accepting of it. But thoſe who, in the former Seſſion, had re- 
jected all the Motions of treating with England with ſome Scorn, 
and had made this their conſtant Topick, that they muſt in the 
firft place ſecure their own Conſtitution at home, and then they 
might truſt the reſt to Time, and to ſuch Accidents, as Time 
might bring forth; now when they ſaw that every thing, that 
could be defired, was offered with relation to their own Govern- 
ment ; they (being reſolved to oppoſe any Declaration of the Suc- 
ceſſion, what Terms ſoever might be granted to obtain it) turned 
the Argument wholly another way; to ſhew the neceſſity of 
a previous Treaty with England. They were upon that told, that 
the Queen was ready to grant them every thing, that was reaſon- 
able, with relation to their own Conſtitution, yet without the 
Concurrence of the Parliament of England, ſhe could grant no- 
thing, in which England was concerned ; for they were for de- 
manding a ſhare” of the Plantation-Trade, and that their Ships 
might be comprehended within the Act of Navigation. | 
After a long Debate, the main Queſtion was put, whether n««c; 
they ſhould then enter upon the Conſideration of the Limitations e 
of the Government, in order to the fixing the Succeſſion of the 
Crown, or ifthat ſhould be poſtponed till they had obtained ſuch 
a Security, by a Treaty with "England, as they ſhould judge ne- 
ceſſary. It was carried by a Majority of forty, to begin with a 
Treaty with England : Of theſe, about thirty were in immediate 
| Dependence on the Court, and were determined according to the 
Directions given them. So, notwithſtanding a long and idle 
Speech of the Earl of Cromartys, which was printed, running in- 
to a Diſtinction among Divines, between the Revealed and Secret 
Will of God, ſhewing, that no ſuch Diſtinction could be applied 
to the Queen; She had but one Will, and that was Revealed ; 
yet it was ftill ſuſpected, that at leaſt her Miniſters had a Secret 
Will in the Caſe. They went no further in this Vote for a Treaty The g 
with England; for they could not agree among themſelves, who Put of 
ſhould be the Commiſſioners, and thoſe who oppoſed the de- Seſſion, 
claring the Succeſſion, were concerned for no more, when that 
ueſtion was once ſet aſide: So it was poſtponed, as a Matter 
about which they took no further care. 
They offered to the Court fix Months Cæſſe, for the Pay of Ane 
the Army; but they tacked to this a great part of a Bill which "ws 
paſſed the former Seſſion of Parliament, but was refuſed by the 
Vor. II. [ $ 36 Throne: 
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1704. Throne : By that it was provided, that if the Queen ſhould die 
w—r— without Iſſue, a Parliament ſhould preſently meet, and they were 
| to declare the Succeſſor to the Crown, who ſhould not be the 
| {ame Perſon, that was poſſeſſed of the Crown of England, unleſs 
before that time there ſhould be a Settlement made in Parliament, 
of the Rights and Liberties of the Nation, independent on Enxgliſb 
Councils. By another Clauſe in the Act, it was made lawful to 

| arm the Subjects, and to train them and put them, in a Poſture of 
1 Defence. This was chiefly preſſed, in behalf of the beſt- affected 
in the Kingdom, who were not armed ; for the Highlanders, 
who were the worſt- affected, were well armed; ſo to ballance 
that, it was moved; that Leave ſhould be given to arm the reſt. 
| All was carried with great Heat and much Vehemence ; for a 
national Humour, of being independent on England, ferment- 

ed ſo ſtrongly, among all ſorts of People without doors, that 
thoſe, who went not into every hot Motion, that was made, 
were looked on as the Betrayers of their Country: And they were 
ſo expoſed to a popular Fury, that ſome of thoſe, who ſtudied to 
ſtop this Tide, were thought to be in danger of their Lives. The 

Presbyterians were ſo over-awed with this, that tho' they wiſhed 

well to the ſettling the Succeſſion, they durſt not openly declare 

it. The Dukes of Hamilton and Athol led all thoſe violent Mo- 
tions, and the whole Nation was ftrangely inflamed. 
The Miniſters were put to a great difficulty with the Supply- 

Bill, and the Tack that was joined to it: If it was denied, the 

Army could be no longer kept up: They had run fo far in Ar- 

rear, that conſidering the Poverty of the Country, that could not 

be carried on much longer. Some ſuggeſted, that it ſhould be pro- 
poſed to the Engliſb Miniſtry, to advance the Subſiſtence Money, 
till better Meaſures could be taken ; but none of the Scozch Mini- 

{try would conſent to that. An Army is reckoned to belong to 
| thoſe who pay it: So an Army paid from England, would be 

called an Engliſh Army: Nor was it poſſible to manage ſuch a 

thing ſecretly. It was well known, that there was no Money in 

the Scorch Treaſury to pay them, ſo if Money were once brought 
into the Treaſury, how ſecretly ſoever, all Men muſt conclude, 
that it came from England: And Men's Minds were then fo full 

of the Conceit of Independency, that if a Suſpicion aroſe of any 

ſuch Practice, probably it would have occaſioned Tumults: Even 

the Army, was ſo kindled with this, that it was believed, that 
neither Officers nor Soldiers would have taken their Pay, if they 

had believed it came from England. It came then to this, that 
either the Army muſt be disbanded, or the Bill muſt paſs: It is 

true, the Army was a very ſmall one, not above 3000; but it 

was 
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was ſo ordered, that it was double or treble officer d; fo that it 1 704. 


could have been eaſily encreaſed to a much greater number, ir 


there had been occaſion for it. The Officers had ferved long, and 
were Men of a good Character: So, ſince they were alarmed with 
an Invaſion, which both fides looked for, and the Intelligence, 
which the Court had from France, aſſured them it was intended ; 
they thought the Inconveniences arifing from the Tack might be 
_ remedied afterwards: but the breaking of the Army was ſuch a 
pernicious thing, and might end ſo fatally, that it was not to be 
ventured on. Therefore by common conſent, a Letter was wrote 


to the Queen, which was ſigned by all the Miniſters there, in The Minbs 
which they laid the whole Matter before her, every thing was awic the 
ſtated and ballanced : All concluded in an humble Advice to W* 9 


paſs the Bill. This was very heavy on the Lord Godolphin, on 
whoſe Advice the Queen chiefly relied; He faw the ill Conſe- 
quences of breaking the Army, and laying that Kingdom open 
to an Invaſion, would fall on him, if he ſhould, in contradiction 
to the Advice given by the Miniſtry of Scotland, have adviſed 
the Queen to reject the Bill. This was under Conſultation in the 
end of July, when our Matters abroad were yet in a great Un- 
certainty; for tho the Victory at Schellemberg was a good ſtep, 
yet the great Deciſion was not then come: So he thought, con- 
ſidering the State of Affairs, and the Accidents that might hap- 
n, that it was the ſafeſt thing for the Queen to comply with 
the Advices of thoſe, to whom ſhe truſted the Affairs of that 
Kingdom. a 


The Queen ſent Orders to paſs the Bill: It paſs'd on the n pb 


6th of Auguſt, after the great Battle was over, but ſeveral Days 
before the News of it came to us. When the Act paſſed, Copies 
of it were ſent to England; where it was ſoon printed, by thoſe 
who were uneaſy at the Lord Godolphin's holding the White 
Staff, and reſolved to make uſe of this againſt him ; for the 
whole Blame of paſling it was caſt on him. It was, not poſſi- 
ble to prove, that he had adviſed the Queen to it: So ſome took it 
by another Handle, and reſolved to urge it againſt him, that he 
had not perſuaded the Queen to reject it: Tho' that ſeemed a 
great Stretch, for he being a Stranger to that Kingdom, it might 
have been liable to more objection, if he had preſumed to adviſe 
the Queen, to refuſe a Bill, paſs'd in the Parliament of Scotland, 
which all the Miniſtry there adviſed her to paſs. 


Severe Cenſures paſſed on this. It was faid, that the two King- c.,.c 
doms were now divided by Law, and that the Scozch were putting * 


themſelves in a Poſture to defend it; and all ſaw by whoſe Ad- 
vices this was done: One thing, that contributed to keep up an 
| ill 
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1704. ill humour in the Parliament of Scotland, was more juftly im- 
—— puted to him: The Queen had promiſed to ſend down to them 

all the Examinations relating to the Plot: If theſe had been ſent 
down, probably in the firft Heat the Matter might have been 
carried far againſt the Duke of Quecensbury. But he, who ſtaid 
all the while at London, got it to be repreſented to the Queen, 
that the ſending down theſe Examinations, with the Perſons con- 
cerned in them, would run the Seſſion into ſo much Heat, and 
into fuch a Length, that it would divert them quite from conſi- 
dering the Succeſſion, and it might produce a tragical Scene, 
Upon theſe Suggeſtions, the Queen altered her Reſolution of ſend- 
ing them down; tho' repeated Applications were made to her, 
both by the Parliament and by her Miniſters, to have them ſent; 
yet no Anſwer was made to theſe, nor was ſo much as an Excuſe 
made, for not ſending them. The Duke of Queensbury having 

ined this Point, got all his Friends to join with the Party that 
oppoſed the new Miniſtry : This both defeated all their Projects, 
and ſoftened the Spirits of thoſe, who were ſo ſet againſt him, 
that in their firſt Fury no ſtop could have been put to their Pro- 
ceedings : But now, the Party that had deſigned to ruin him, was 
ſo much wrought on, by the Aſſiſtance that his Friends gave 
them in this Seſſion, that they reſolved to preſerye him. 

This was the State of that Nation, which was aggravated very 
odiouſly all England over: It was confidently, tho', as was af- 
terwards known, very falſely reported, that great Quantities of 
Arms were brought over, and diſperſed thro' the whole King- 
dom: and it being well known how poor the Nation was at 
that time, it was faid, that thoſe Arms were paid for by other 
hands, in imitation of what it was believed Cardinal Richelieu 
did, in the Year 1638. Another thing was given out very ma- 
liciouſly, by the Lord Treafurer's Enemies, that he had given 
Directions under-hand, to hinder the declaring the Succeſſion, 
and that the Secret of this was trufted to John/fon, who they 
ſaid talked openly one way, and ated ſecretly another; tho' I 
could never ſee a colour of Truth in thoſe Reports. Great uſe 
was to be made of the Affairs of Scotland; becauſe there was no 
ground of Complaint of any thing in the Adminiſtration at home: 
All the Duke of Marlborough's Enemies ſaw his chief Strength 
lay in the Credit that the Lord Gadolphin was in at home, while 
he was ſo ſucceſsful abroad: So it being impoſſible to attack him, 
in ſuch a Courſe of Glory, they laid their Aims againſt the Lord 

| Treaſurer. The Tories reſolved to attack him, and that diſpoſed 
the Whigs to preſerve him ; and this was ſo managed by them, 

that it gave a great Turn to all our Councils at home. 
In 
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In the beginning of Move mber, the Seſſion of Parliament was 1704. 
opened: it might well be expected, that after ſuch a ſummer, e 
the Addreſſes of both Houſes would run in a very high ſtrain: Parlampen 
the Houſe of Commons in their Addreſs put the ſucceſſes by Sea — 
and Land on a level, and magnified both in the ſame expreſſions: 
But the Houſe of Lords in their Addreſs took no notice of Rook 
nor of the Sea, The Lower Houſe of Convocation were reſolved 
to follow the example of the Houſe of Commons, and would 
have the Sea and Land both mentioned in the ſame terms; but 
the Biſhops would not vary from the pattern ſet them by the 
Houſe of Lords; ſo no Addreſs was made by the Convocation. 
The Commons agreed to every thing that the Court propoſed, for 
{ſupporting the War another year; this was carried through with 
great diſpatch and unanimity : So that the main buſineſs of the 
Seſſion was ſoon over; all the Money-Bills were prepared and car- 
ried on in the regular method, without any obſtruction : Thoſe 
who intended to embroil matters, faw it was not adviſable to act 
above board, but to proceed more covertly, 


The Act againſt Occaſional Conformity was again brought in, 17035. 


but moderated in ſeveral Clauſes: For thoſe who preſt it, were e Wag 8 


now reſolved to bring the terms as low as was poſſible, in order 013! Bil 

; 0 . is again 
once to carry a Bill upon that head. The Oppoſition in the bog n; 
Houſe of Commons made to it, was become ſo conſiderable (for 9 <on 


the deſign was now more clearly diſcerned) that it was carried in Eo 
4 UNCy- TI 


that Houſe only by a majority of fifty. When the Bill was to be 
committed, it was moved, that it ſhould be committed to the ſame 
Committee, which was preparing the Bill for the Land-Tax: The 

deſign of this was, that the one ſhould be tack'd to the other, 
and then the Lords would have been put upon a great difficulty. 
If they ſhould untack the Bill, and ſeparate one from the other; 
then the Houſe of Commons would have inſiſted on a maxim, 
that was now ſettled among them, as a fundamental principle 
never to be departed from, that the Lords cannot alter a Money- 
Bill, but muſt either paſs it or reject it, as it is ſent to them: On 
the other hand, the Lords could not agree to any ſuch Tack, with- 
out departing from that ſolemn Reſolution, which was in their 

Books, ſigned by moſt of them, never to admit of a Tack to 

a Money-Bill: If they yielded now, they taught the Houle of 

Commons the way to impoſe any thing on them at their pleaſure. 

The party in the Houſe of Commons put their whole ſtrength 

to the carrying this point: They went further in their deſign: 

That which was truly aimed- at, 'by thoſe in the Secret, was to 

break the Waz, and to force a Peace: They knew a Bill with this 
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was rejected. 
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Tack could not paſs in the Houſe of Peers: Some Lords of their 
party told myſelf that they would never paſs the Bill with this 
Tack, ſo by this means Money would be ſtopped : This would 
put all matters in great confuſion both at home and abroad; 
and diſpoſe our Allies, as deſpairing of any help from us, to ac- 
cept of ſuch terms as France would offer them : So here was an 
artful deſign formed to break, at leaſt to ſhake, the whole Al- 
liance. The Court was very apprehenſive of this, and the Lord 
Godolphin oppoſed it with much zeal : The Party diſowned the 
deſign for ſome time, till they had brought up their whole 
ſtrength, and thought they were ſure of a Majority. 

The Debate held long: Thoſe who oppoſed it faid, this now 
aimed at was a change of the whole Conſtitution; and was in 
effect turning it into a Commonwealth: for it imported the de- 
nying, not only to the Lords, but to the Crown, the free uſe of 
their Negative in the Legiſlature; if this was once ſettled, then 
as often as the publick occaſions made a Money-Bill neceſſary, 
every thing that the Majority in their Houſe had a mind to, would 
be tacked to it. It is true ſome Tacks had been made to Money- 
Bills in King Charles's time; but even theſe had ſtill ſome relation 
to the Money that was given: But here a Bill, whoſe operation 
was only for one year, and which determined as ſoon as the four 
ſhillings in the pound was paid, was to have a perpetual Law 
tacked to it, that muſt continue till in force, after the greateſt 
part of the Act was expired and dead: To all this, in anſwer, 
{ome precedents were oppoſed, and the neceſſity of the Bill for 
the preſervation of the Church was urged, which they ſaw was not 
like to paſs, unleſs ſent to the Lords ſo accompanied ; which ſome 
thought was very wittily preſſed, by calling it a portion annexed 
to the Church, as in a Marriage; and they ſaid they did not doubt 
but thoſe of the Court would beſtir themſelves to get it paſs d, 
when it was accompanied with two Millions as its Price. 

Upon the Diviſion 134 were for the Tack, and 250 were 
againſt it: So that deſign was loſt by thoſe, who had built all 
their hopes upon it, and were now highly offended with ſome of 
their own party, who had by their oppoſition wrought themſelves 
into good places, and forſook that Intereſt, to which they owed 
their advancement: "Theſe, to redeem themſelves with their old 
friends, ſeemed ſtill zealous for the Bill, which after went on coldly 
and {lowly in the Houſe of Commons, for they loſt all hopes of 
carrying it in the Houſe of Lords, now that the Mine they had 
laid was ſprung. | 

While this was going on in the Houſe of Commons, the De- 
bate about the Scorch Act was taken up with great heat in ihe 

Houle 
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Houſe of Lords: The ill effects that were like to follow upon 1705. 
it were opened, in very tragical ſtrains: It was after much de 


claiming moved, that the Lords might paſs ſome Votes upon it. 
The Tories who preſſed this, intended to add a ſevere Vote againſt 
all thoſe who had adviſed it; and it was viſible at whom this 
was aimed. The Whigs diverted this: They faid the putting a 
Vote againſt an Act paſſed in Scotland, looked like the claiming 
ſome Superiority over them, which ſeemed very improper at that 
time, ſince that Kingdom was poſſeſſed with a National jealouſy 
on this head; that would be much encreaſed by ſucha Proceeding : 
More moderate methods were therefore propoſed and agreed to, 
in order to the making up of a breach in this Iſland, with which 
they ſeemed to be then threatned. So an Act was brought in, 
impowering the Queen to name Commiſſioners to treat of a full 
Union of both Kingdoms, as ſoon as the Parliament of Scotland 
ſhould paſs an Act to the ſame purpoſe: but if no ſuch Union 
ſhould be agreed on, or if the ſame Succeſſion to the Crown, 
with that of England, ſhould not be enacted by a day prefixed, 
then it was enacted that after that day no Scotehman, that was 
not Reſident in England or Ireland, or employed in the Queen's 
ſervice by ſea or land, ſhould be efteem'd a natural-born Subject 
of England: They added to this, a Prohibition of the Importation 
of Scotch Cattle, and the Manufacture of Scotland: All this fell 
in the Houſe of Commons, when ſent down to them, becauſe of 
the Money-Penalties, which were put in the ſeveral Clauſes of 
the Bill. The Commons were reſolved to adhere to a notion, that 
had now taken ſuch root among them, that it could not be ſhaken, 
that the Lords could not put any ſuch Clauſe in a Bill begun with 
them: This was wholly new; penalties upon tranſgreſſions could 
not be conſtrued to be a giving of money: The Lords were clearly 
in poſſeſſion of proceeding thus; ſo that the calling it in queſtion 
was an attempt on the ſhare which the Lords had in the Legiſ- 
lature: The Commons let this Bill lie on the table, and began a 
new one to the fame purpoſe; it paſſed: And the following Chri/#- 
mas was the day prefixed for the Scorch to enact the Succeſſion, 
or on failure thereof, then this Act was to have its effect. A great 
coldneſs appeared in many of the Commons, who uſed to be 
hot on leſs important occaſions: they ſeemed not to deſire that 
the Scotch ſhould ſettle the Succeſſion: And it was viſible, that 
ſome of them hoped, that the Lords would have uſed their Bill, 
as they had uſed that ſent down by the Lords: Many of them 
were lefs concerned in the fate of the Bill, becauſe it diverted the 
cenſure, which they had intended to fix on the Lord-Treaſurer. 
The Lords were aware of this, and paſs d the Bill. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who wiſh'd well to the Union, were afraid that the 


—— Prohibition, and the declaring the Scots Aliens after the day pre- 


Complaints 
of the Ad- 
miral:y. 


fixed, would be looked on as threatnings: And they ſaw cauſe 
to apprehend, that ill-temper'd men in that kingdom, would uſe 
this as a handle to divert that Nation, which was already much 
ſoured, from hearkning to any motion, that might tend to pro- 
mote the Union, or the declaring the Succeſſion : It was given 
out by theſe, that this was an indignity done their Kingdom, 
and that they ought not ſo much as to treat with a Nation, that 
threatned them in ſuch a manner. The Marqueſs of Tweedale 
excuſed himſelf from ſerving longer; ſo the Duke of Argyle, 
whoſe father was lately dead, was named to be ſent down Com- 
miſſioner to hold a Parliament in Scotland: He was then very 
young, and was very brave. 

This being diſpatched eaſier than was expected, the Parliament 
went on to other buſineſs; Complaints of an ill management 
both at the board of the Prince's Council, and at fea roſe very 
high: This Houſe of Commons, during the whole continuance 
of the Parliament, never appointed a Committee to look into 
thoſe matters, which had been formerly a main part of their care: 
They ſaw things were ill conducted, but the chief managers of 
ſea-affairs were men of their party, and that atoned for all faults, 
and made them unwilling to find them out, or to cenſure them: 
The truth was, the Prince was prevailed on to continue ſtill in 
the Admiralty, by thoſe who thelrered themſelves under his name: 
tho' this brought a great Load on the Government. The Lords 
went on as they had done the former Seſſion, examining into 
all complaints: They named two Committees, the one to ex- 
amine the books of the Admiralty, the other to conſider the pro- 
ceedings at ſea: No progreſs was made in the firſt of theſe; for 
tho' there was a great deal ſuggeſted in private, yet ſince this 
ſeemed to be complaining of the Prince, none would appear 
directly againſt him: But the other afforded matter enough, both 
for enquiry and cenſure: The moſt important, and that which 
had the worſt conſequences was, that tho' there were 22 ſhips 
appointed for cruiſing, yet they had followed that ſervice fo re- 
miſsly, and the orders ſent them were ſo languid, and ſo little 
urgent, that three diligent cruiſing Ships could have performed 
all the fervices done by that numerous fleet: This was made out 
in a ſcheme, in which all the days of their being out at ſea were 
reckoned up, which did not exceed what three Cruiſers might 
have performed. It did not appear, whether this was only the 
effect of ſloth or ignorance, or if there lay any deſigned treachery 
at bottom: It ſeemed very plain, that there was treachery ſome- 


where, 
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where, at leaſt among the Under- Officers: For a French Privateer 
being taken, they found among his Papers Inſtructions ſent him 
by his Owners, in which he was directed to lie in ſome ſtations, 
and to avoid others: and it happened that this agreed fo exactly 
with the orders ſent from the Admiralty, that it ſeemed that could 
not be by chance, but that the directions were ſent, upon fight 
of the orders. The Queen began this winter to come to the 
Houſe of Lords upon great occaſions to hear their debates, which 
as it was of good uſe for her better Information, ſo it was very 
ſerviceable in bringing the Houſe into better order. The firſt 
time She came, was when the Debate was taken up concerning 
the Scotch Act: She knew the Lord-Treaſurer was aimed at by 
it, and ſhe diverted the ſtorm by her endeavours, as well as ſhe 
reſtrained it by her preſence. 


I705. 
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She came likewiſe thither to hear the debates upon the Bill The Bu 


againſt Occaſional Conformity, which was ſent up by the Com- 
mons; if it had not been for the Queen's being preſent, there 


againſt Oc- 
caſional 


Conformity 
debated and 


would have been no long debate on that head, for it was ſcarce gected by 


poſſible to ſay much, that had not been formerly ſaid; but to 
give the Queen full information, fince it was ſuppoſed, that ſhe 
had heard that matter only on one fide, it was reſolved to open 
the whole matter in her hearing: The topicks moſt inſiſted on 
were, the quiet that we enjoyed by the Toleration, on which 
head the ſeverities of former Reigns were laid open, both in their 


injuſtice, cruelty, and their being managed only to advance Po- 


pery, and other bad deſigns: The peaceable behaviour of the 
Diſſenters, and the zeal they expreſſed for the Queen, and her 
Government, was alſo copiouſly ſet forth; while others ſhewed a 
malignity to it. That which was chiefly urged was, that every 
new Law made in the matter, altered the ſtate of things, from 
what it was, when the Act for Toleration firſt paſſed ; this gave 
the Diſſenters an alarm, they might from thence juſtly conclude, 
that one ſtep would be made after another, till the whole Effect 
of that Act ſhould be overturned. It did not appear from the 
behaviour of any among them, that they were not contented with 
the Toleration they enjoyed, or that they were carrying on de- 
ſigns againft the Church: In that caſe it might be reaſonable to 
look for a further ſecurity, but nothing tending that way, was 
ſo much as pretended: All went on jealouſies and fears, the com- 
mon topicks of Sedition. On the other hand, to ſupport the Bill, 
all tories were brought up to ſhew, how reſtleſs and unquiet 
that fort of men had been. in former times. When it came to 
the queſtion, whether the Bill ſhould be read a ſecond time or 
not, it went for the negative by a majority of 20 Lords. 
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Another debate, that brought the Queen to the Houſe, was 
concerning Watſon, late Lord Biſhop of St. David's: His buſineſs 
had been kept long on foot in the Courts below, by all the me- 
thods of delay that Lawyers could invent: Aſter five years plead- 
ing the concluding judgment was given in the Exchequer, that 
he had no right to the Temporalities of that Biſhoprick: And 
that being affirmed in the Exchequer-Chamber, it was now by 
a Writ of Error, brought before the Lords, in the laſt Reſort: But 
as the Houſe ſeemed now to be ſet, he had no mind to let it go 
to a final deciſion: So he delayed the aſſigning the Errors of the 
judgment, till the days were lapſed, in which, according to a 
ſtanding order, Errors ought to be aſſigned, upon a Writ 
of Error: in default of which, the Record was to be ſent 
back. He ſuffered the time to lapſe, tho' particular notice 
was ordered to be given him, on the laſt day, in which, ac- 
cording to the ſtanding order, he might have aſſigned his Er- 
rors: And the Houſe ſate that day ſome hours on purpoſe 
waiting for it. Some weeks after that, when the Seſſion was ſo 
near an end, that he thought his Cauſe could not be heard during 
the Seſſion, and ſo muſt in courſe have been put off to another 
Seſſion; he petitioned for leave to aſſign his Errors: This was one 
of the moſt ſolemn orders, that related to the judicature of the 
Lords, and had been the moſt conſtantly ſtood to: It was not 
therefore thought reaſonable to break through it, in favour of ſo 
bad a man, of whom they were all aſhamed, if parties could have 
any ſhame: He had affected, in every ſtep he had made, to ſeek 
out all poſſible delays, for keeping the See ſtill void, which by 
reaſon of a bad Biſhop and a long Vacancy, was fallen into great 
diſorder: Yet after all this, he had till by law the benefit of a 


Writ of Error, which he might bring in any ſubſequent Seſſion of 


Some pro- 
motions in 


the Church. 


Parliament. 

Upon this the Queen reſolved to fill that See: And ſhe pro- 
moted to it, the celebrated Dr. Bull, who had writ the learnedeſt 
Treatiſe, that this Age had produced, of the Doctrine of the pri- 
mitive Church concerning the Trinity: This had been ſo well 
received all Europe over, that in an Aſſembly General of the 
Clergy of France, the Biſhop of Meaux was defired to write 
over to a Correſpondent he had in London, that they had ſuch 
a ſenſe of the ſervice he had done their common Faith, that up- 
on it they ſent him their particular thanks: I read the Letter, 
and ſo I can deliver it for a certain truth, how uncommon ſoever 
it may ſeem to be. The Queen had a little before this promoted 
Dr. Beveridge to the See of St. A/aph, who had ſhewed himſelf 
very learned in the Eccleſiaſtical Knowledge. They were both 


pious 
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pious and devout Men, but were now declining; both of them 1705. 
being old, and not like to hold out long. Soon after this the 
See of Lincoln became vacant by that Biſhop's death: Dr. Wale 

was after ſome time promoted to it: A man eminently learned, 

an excellent writer, a good preacher, and, which is above all, a 

man of an exemplary life. 

A deſign was formed in this Seſſion of Parliament, but there Degen 
was not ſtrength enough to carry it on at this time, the Earl of No- hs Es. 
cheſter gave a hint of it in the Houſe of Lords, by ſay ing that he had e 
a motion of great conſequence to the ſecurity of the nation, which 
he would not make at this time, but would do it when next they 
ſhould meet together. He ſaid no more to the Houſe, but in 
private diſcourſe he owned it was for bringing over the Electoreſs 
of Hanover to live in England : Upon this I will digreſs a little, 
to open the deſign and the views, which he and ſome others might 
have in this motion. 

It ſeemed not natural to believe that a Party, which had been 
all along backward at beſt, and cold in every ſtep that was 
made in ſettling the Succeſſion in that Family, ſhould become all 
on the ſudden, ſuch Converts as to be zealous for it; ſo it was 
not an unreaſonable jealouſy to ſuſpect, that ſomewhat lay hid 
under it: It was thought that they either knew, or did apprehend, 
that this would not be acceptable to the Queen; and they, being 
highly diſpleaſed with the meaſures ſhe took, went into this de- 
ſign both to vex her, and in hopes that a Faction might ariſe out 
of it, which might breed a diſtraction in our Councils, and ſome 
of them might hope thereby to revive the Prince of Waless pre- 

tenſions. They reckoned ſuch a motion would be popular: And 

if either the Court or the Whigs, on whom the Court was now 
beginning to look more favourably, ſhould oppoſe it, this would 
caſt a load on them as men, who after all the zeal they had ex- 
preſſed for that Succeſſion, did now, upon the hopes of fayour 
at Court, throw it up: And thoſe who had been hitherto con- 
fidered as the Enemies of that Houſe, might hope by this motion 
to overcome all the prejudices that the nation had taken up againſt 
them; and they might create a merit to themſelves in the minds 
of that Family, by this early zeal, which they reſolved now to 
expreſs for it. 

This was ſet on foot among all the party: But the more ſincere 

among them could not be prevailed on to act fo falſe a part, tho 
they were told this was the likelieſt way, to advance the Pre- 


tended Prince of Yales's Intereſts. | 1 
I now come to give an account of the laſt buſineſs of this Seſ- mon com- 


. . . . mitred to 
ſion, with which the Parliament ended; it was formerly told, privn ſome 


of the men 
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1705. What proceedings had been at law upon the Election at Ailesbury; 
—— the judgment that the Lords gave in that matter was executed, 
and upon that five others of the inhabitants brought their actions 
againſt the Conſtables, upon the ſame grounds. The Houſe of 
Commons looked on this as a great contempt of their Votes, and 
they voted this a Breach of Privilege, to which they added a new, 
and 'till then unheard-of Crime, that it was contrary to the De- 
claration that they had made; upon that they ſent their Meſſenger 
for theſe five men, and committed them to Neugate, where they 
lay three months priſoners; they were all the while well-ſupplied 
and much viſited ; ſo they lay without making any application 
to the Houſe of Commons: It was not thought adviſable to move 
in ſuch a matter, till all the Money-Bills were paſſed ; then mo- 
tions were made, in the Interval between the Terms, upon the 
Statute for a Habeas Corpus; but the Statute relating only to com- 
mitments by the Royal Authority, this did not lie within it. 
When the Term came, a motion was made in the Queen's 
Bench upon the Common-Law, in behalf of the Priſoners for a 
Habeas Corpus; the Lawyers who moved it, produced the Com- 
mitment, in which their offence was ſet forth, that they had 
claimed the benefit of the law in oppoſition to a Vote of the Houſe 
of Commons to the contrary ; they ſaid the ſubjects were governed 
by the Laws, which they might, and were bound to know, and 
not by the Votes of a Houſe of Parliament, which they were nei- 
ther bound to know, nor to obey : Three of the Judges were of 
opinion, that the Court could take no cognizance of that matter; 
the Chief-Juſtice was of another mind ; he thought a general war- 
rant of commitment for breach of privilege was of the nature of 
an execution; and ſince the ground of the commitment was ſpe- 
cified in the warrant, he thought it plainly appeared, that the 
priſoners had been guilty of no legal offence, and that therefore 
they ought to be diſcharged: He was but one againſt three, fo 
the Priſoners were remanded, 

Upon that they moved for a Writ of Error, to bring the matter 
before the Lords; that was only to be come at, by petitioning the 
Queen to order it: The Commons were alarmed at this, and made 
an Addreſs to the Queen, ſetting forth, that they had paſſed all 
the Money-Bills, therefore they hoped her Majeſty would' not 
grant this. Ten Judges agreed, that in civil matters a petition for 
a Writ of Error was a petition of right, and not of grace; two of 
them only were of another mind; it was therefore thought a very 
ſtrange thing, which might have moſt pernicious conſequences, 
for a Houſe of Commons to defire the Queen, not to grant a pe- 
tition of right, which was plainly a breach of Law and of her 
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Coronation-Oath; they alſo took on them to affirm, that the 1 705, 
Writ did not he; tho that was clearly the work of the Judi 
cature to declare, whether it lay or not, and that was unqueſti- 
onably the Right of the Lords; They only could determine that; 
the ſupplying the publick occaſions was a ſtrange conſideration 
to be offered the Queen, as an argument to perſuade her to act 
againſt Law: as if they had pretended that they had bribed her 
to infringe the Law; and to deny Juſtice: Money given for pub- 
lick ſervice was given to the Country, and to themſelves, as pro- 
perly as to the Queen. 

The Queen anſwered their Addreſs, and in it ſaid, that the 
ſtopping Proceedings at Law, was a matter of ſuch conſequence, 
that ſhe muſt conſider well of it: This was thought ſo cold, that 
they returned her no thanks for it; tho' a well-compoſed Houſe 
of Commons would certainly have thanked her, for that tender 
regard to Law and Juſtice. The Houſe of Commons carried their 
anger farther; they ordered the Priſoners to be taken out of Vew- 
gate, and to be kept by their Serjeant ; they alſo ordered the Law- 
yers and the Sollicitors to be taken into cuſtody, for appearing 
in behalf of the Priſoners: Theſe were ſuch ſtrange and unheard- 
of Proceedings, that by them the minds of all people were much 
alienated from the Houſe of Commons. But the Priſoners were 
under ſuch management, and ſo well ſupported, that they would 
not ſubmit nor ask pardon of the Houſe; it was generally be- 
lieved, that they were ſupplied and managed by the Lord 7/harton; 
they petitioned the Houſe of Lords for relief; and the Lords re- 
ſolved to proceed in the matter, by ſure and regular ſteps: They 
firſt came to ſome general Reſolutions; That neither Houſe of 
Parliament could aſſume or create any new Privilege, that they 
had not been formerly poſſeſſed of; That Subjects claiming their 
Rights in a Courſe of Law, againſt thoſe who had no Privilege, 
could not be a Breach of Privilege of either Houſe ; That the 
impriſoning the men of Ailesbury, for acting contrary to a De- 
claration made by the Houſe of Commons, was againſt Law; 
That the committing their Friends and their Counſel for aſſiſting 
them, in order to the procuring their Liberty in a legal way, was 
contrary to Law; and that the Writ of Error could not be denied 
without breaking the Magna Charta and the Laws of England. 
Theſe Reſolutions were communicated to the Houſe of Commons 
at a Conference. | 

They made a long Anſwer to them: In it they ſet forth, that 
the right of determining Elections was lodged only with them, 
and that therefore they only could judge who had a Right to ele; 
they only were the Judges of their own Privileges, the Lords could 
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not intermeddle in it; they quoted very copiouſly the Proceedings 


— in the year 1675, upon an Appeal brought againſt a Member of 


their Houſe; they ſaid their Priſoners ought only to apply them- 
ſelves to them for their liberty; and that no motion had ever been 
made for a Writ of Error in ſuch a caſe. Upon this ſecond Con- 
ference according to form, the matter was brought to a free Con- 
ference, where the point was fully argued on both ſides; the 
City and the Body of the Nation were on the Lords fide in the 
matter, Upon this, the Lords drew up a full repreſentation of 
the whole thing, and laid it before the Queen, with an earneſt 
prayer to her Majeſty, to give order for the Writ of Error; this 
was thought ſo well drawn, that ſome preferred it to thoſe of the 
former Seſſions; it contained a long and clear deduction of the 
whole affair, with great decency of ſtyle, but with many heavy 
reſlections on the Houſe of Commons. 

By this time the whole buſineſs of the Seſſion was brought to 
a concluſion; for the Lords, who had the Money-Bills, would 
not paſs them, till this was ended: They carried their Repreſen- 
tation to the Queen, who in anſwer to it told them, that ſhe 
would have granted the Writ of Error, but ſhe ſaw it was neceſ- 
fary to put a preſent concluſion to the Seſſion. This being reported 
to the Houſe, was looked on by them as a clear deciſion in their 
fayour; therefore they ordered their humble thanks to be imme- 
diately returned to her Majeſty for it: An hour after that, the 
Queen came to the Houſe of Lords, and paſſed all the Bills, and 
ended the Seſſion, with a Speech full of thanks for the Supplies 
ſo readily granted; ſhe took notice with regret of the Effects of the 
ill- humour and animoſity, that had appeared; and ſpoke of the 


narrow eſcape we had made, which ſhe hoped would teach all 


perſons to avoid fuch dangerous Experiments for the future; this 


was univerſally underſtood to be meant of the Tack, as indeed it 
could be meant of nothing elſe. 


Thus this Seſſion, and with it this Parliament came to an end: 
it was no ſmall bleſſing to the Queen, and to the Nation, that 
they got well out of ſuch hands: They had diſcovered, on many 
occaſions, and very maniteſtly, what lay at bottom with moſt of 
them; but they had not skill enough to know how to manage 
their advantages, and to make uſe of their numbers; the conſtant 
Succeſſes, with which God had bleſſed the Queen's Reign, put it 
out of their power to compals that, which was aimed at by them; 
the forcing a Peace, and of conſequence the delivering all up to 
France. Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, the wiſeſt Man of the Party, 
died before the laſt Seſſion; and by their conduct after his death, 


it appeared, that they wanted his Direction: He had been at the 
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head of the oppoſition, that was made in the laſt Reign from the 1 
beginning to the end; but he gave up many points of great im- 
portance in the critical minute, for which I had good reaſon to 
believe, that he had 1 2000 pounds from the late King, at different 
times: At his death it appeared, that he was much richer, than by 
any viſible computation he could be valued at: Which made 


ſome caſt an Imputation on his memory, as if he had received 
great ſums even from France. 


I ſhall conclude the relation of this Parliament with an account +... 


of ſome things, that were begun, but not perfected by them: There 

was a Bill offered for the Naturalization of ſome Hundreds of 
Frenchmen, to which the Commons added a Clauſe, diſabling the 
perſons ſo naturalized, from voting in Elections of Parliament; 
the true reaſon of this was, becauſe it was obſerved that the French 
among us gave in all Elections their Votes, for thoſe who were moſt 
zealous againſt France: and yet, with an apparent difingenuity, 
ſome gave it as a reaſon for ſuch a Clauſe, that they muſt be 
ſuppoſed ſo partial to the Intereſts of their own Country, that it 
was not fit to give them any ſhare in our Government. The 
Lords looked on this as a new attempt, and the Clauſe added was 
a plain contradiction to the body of the Bill, which gave them 
all the Rights of natural-born Subjects; and this took from them 
the chief of them all, the chuſing their Repreſentatives in Parlia- 
ment: They would not agree to it, and the Commons reſolved not 
to depart from it; ſo without coming to a free Conference, the 
Bill fell with the Seſſion. 

Another Bill was begun by the Lords againſt the Papiſts: It 
was Occaſioned by ſeveral complaints brought from many parts 
of the Kingdom, chiefly from Cheſhire, of the practices and inſo- 
lence of thoſe of that Religion: So a Bill was ordered to be brought 
in, with Clauſes in it, that would have made the Act, paſſed 
againſt them four years before, prove effectual; which for want 
of theſe, has hitherto been of no effect at all: This paſſed in the 
Houſe of Lords, and was ſent to the Commons. They had no 
mind to paſs it; but to avoid the ill effects of their refuſing ſuch 
a Bill, they added a Clauſe to it, containing ſevere Penalties on 
Papiſts who ſhould once take the Oaths, and come into the Com- 
munion of our Church, it they ſhould be guilty of any Occa- 
ſional Conformity with Popery afterwards : They fancied that this 
of Occaſional Conformity was ſo odious to the Lords, that every 
Clauſe that condemned it, would be rejected by them: But when 
they came to underſtand that the Lords were reſolved to agree to 
the Clauſe, they would not put it to that hazard: So the Bull lay 
on their Table, and ſlept till the Prorogation. 
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A General Self-denying Bill was offered in the Houſe of Com- 


—— mons, by thoſe very Men, who in the firſt Seſſion of Parliament, 


when they hoped for Places themſelves, had oppoſed the motion 
of ſuch a Bill with great indignation: Now the ſcene was a little 
altered, they ſaw they were not like to be F avourites, ſo they pre- 
tended to be Patriots. This looked fo ſtrangely in them, that it 
was rejected: But another Bill of a more reſtrained nature paſſed, 

diſabling ſome Officers, particularly thoſe that were concerned in 
the Prize- Office, from ſerving in Parliament: To this a general 
Clauſe was added, that diſabled all who held any Office, that had 
been created ſince the year 1684, or any Office that ſhould be 
created for the future, from fitting in Parliament: This paſſed 
among them, and was ſent to the Lords; who did not think fit 
to agree to ſo general a Clauſe, but conſented to a particular diſ- 
ability, put on ſome Offices by name: The Commons did not 
agree to this Alteration; they would have all or nothing: So the 
Bill fell. 

The concluſion of the Parliament ſet the whole Nation in a 
general ferment; both ſides ſtudied how to diſpoſe people's 
minds in the new Elections, with great induſtry and zeal : 
All people looked on the Affairs of France, as reduced to ſuch a 
ſtate, that the War could not run beyond the period of the next 
Parliament: A well-choſen one muſt prove a publick bleſſing, 
not only to E:g/and, but to all Europe ; as a bad one would be 
fatal to us at home, as well as to our Allies abroad: The Affairs 
of France were run very low: All methods of raiſing money were 
now exhauſted, and could afford no great ſupplies: So, in imi- 
tation of our Exchequer-Bills, they began to give out Mint-Bills; 
but they could not create that confidence, which is juſtly put 
in Parliamentary credit. The French had hopes from their Party 
here in England, and there was a disjointing in the ſeveral Pro- 
vinces of the United WVetherlands: But as long as we were firm 
and united, we had a great influence on the States, at leaſt to keep 
things entire during the War: So it was viſible that a good Elec- 
tion in England, mult give ſuch a proſpect for three years, as 
would have a great Influence on all the Affairs of Europe. 

I muſt, before I end the relation of the Parliament, ſay ſome- 
what of the Convocation, that attended upon it, tho' it was then 
ſo little conſidered, that ſcarce any notice was taken of them, 
and they deſerved that no mention ſhould be made of them. 


The Lower Houſe continued to proceed with much indecent vi- 
olence: They ſtill held their intermediate Seſſions, and brought 


up injurious and reflecting Addreſſes to the Upper Houſe, which 
* a very large exerciſe to the paticnce and forbearance of the 
Arch- 


" 


Archbiſhop and Biſhops; the Archbiſhop, after he had born long 
with their perverſeneſs, and faw no rm effect of it, proceeded 
to an Eccleſiaſtical Monition againſt their intermediate meetings: 
This put a ſtop to that, for they would not venture on the Cen- 
ſures, that muſt in courſe follow, if no regard was had to the Mo- 
nition. At the final Prorogation, the Archbiſhop diſmiſſed them 
with a wiſe well-compoſed Speech ; he laid open to them their 
indecent behaviour, and the many wrong ſteps they had made; 
to this he added a ſevere, but grave reprimand, with much good 
advice, The governing men among them were headſtrong Ky fac- 
tious, and deſigned to force themſelves into Preferments, by the 
noiſe they made, and by this ill humour that they endeavoured 
to ſpread among the Clergy, who were generally ſoured, even 
with relation to the Queen herſelf, beyond what could be ima- 
gined poſſible. 

Now having given a full relation of our Counſels and other Af- 
fairs at home, I ſhall next conſider the Progreſs of thoſe abroad. 
The firſt operation of the Campaign was before Gibraltar: Lake 
was failing from Lisbon thither, and as he went out he met Dilis, 
who was ſent from England to encreaſe his Force; by this Ad- 
dition he had a ſtrong Fleet of 30 Men of War, ſo he held on his 
courſe with all expedition, hoping to find Pointy in the Bay of 
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The Siege 
ot Gibraltar 


Gibraltar; but a great Storm had blown all, but five Ships, up raiſed. 


the Mediterranean. Pointy remained only with theſe, when he 
was ſurpriſed by Lake, who did quickly overpower him, and 
took three Capital Ships; the other two, that were the greateſt 
of them, were run aſhore, and burnt near Marbella. Lake failed to 
the Levant, to ſee if he could overtake thoſe Ships, that the Wind 
had driven from the reſt ; but after a fruitleſs purſuit for ſome 
days, he returned back to Gibraltar: That Garriſon was now ſo 
well ſupplied, that the Spaniards loſt all hopes of being able to 
take it; ſo they raiſed the Siege, turning it into a very feeble 
Blockade. This advantage came at the fame time, that Verue was 
loſt, to ballance that. | 
Now the Campaign was to be opened, the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough deſigned that the Maſelle ſhould be the Scene of Action, 
and care had been taken to lay up Magazines of all ſorts in Tiers: 
The States conſented, that he ſhould carry the greateſt part of 
their Army to the Mo/elle, and reſolved to lie on the Defenſive 
upon their own Frontiers; for they reckoned that how ſtrong ſoever 


* The Duke 
of Marl- 


borough 


marched to 


Triers. 


the Elector of Bavaria's Army was at that time, yet whenſoever 


France ſhould be preſſed, with ſo great a Force as they reckoned 
would be on the Moſelle, he would be ordered to ſend ſuch De- 


tachments thither, that his Army would be quickly diminiſhed, 
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and ſo would not have the ſuperiour ſtrength long. Prince Lewis 


- of Baden ſeemed to like this Scheme of the Campaign ſo well, and 


Fxpecting 
the Prince 
of Baden. 


had concurred ſo cordially in the concert of it, during the Winter, 
that no doubt was made of his being both able and willing, to en- 
ter upon this new Scene of the War: But as the Duke of Mar/- 
Borough was ſetting out, depending on his Concurrence, he re- 
ceived an Expreſs from him, excuſing himſelf both on his own 
want of Health, and becauſe the Force he had about him was not 
conſiderable, nor was that, which he expected, like to come to 
him ſo ſoon as might be wiſhed for. This could not ſtop the 
Duke of Marlborough, who had ſet his heart on opening the Cam- 
paign in thoſe Parts, and had great hopes of Succeſs: ſo he re- 
ſolved to puſh the matter, as far as he could. He went to the 
Prince of Baden to concert Matters with him ; whoſe ill Health 
ſeemed only to be a Pretence: It was true, that the Princes and 
Circles of the Empire had not ſent in their Quotas, but it appeared 
that there was already ſtrength enough, in conjunction with the 
Army, that the Duke of Mar/borough was to bring, to advance, 
and open the Campaign with great advantage, at leaſt 'till De- 
tachments ſhould come from other Parts: The Prince of Bader 
at laſt conſented to this, and promiſed to follow, with all the 
Forces he could bring. 

The Duke of Marlborough was ſo ſatisfied with theſe Aſſuran- 
ces, that he came back to his Army, and quickened their March, 
ſo that he brought them to Tiers; and he advanced eight Leagues 
further, through ſo many Defiles, that the French might eafily 
have made his March both dangerous and difficult. He poſted 
himſelf very near Mareſchal /7//ars's Camp, not doubting but that 
the Prince of Baden would quickly follow him: Inſtead of that, he 
repeated his former excuſe of want of Health and Force. That 
which gave the worſt ſuſpicions of him was, that it appeared 
plainly, that the French knew what he intended to do, and their 
Management ſhewed they depended on it; for they ordered no 
Detachments to encreaſe M. Villarss Army: On the contrary, 
the Elector of Bavaria, having the ſuperiour Force, preſſed the 
States on their Frontier. Huy was beſieged and taken, aſter it had 
beyond all expectation held out ten days: Liege was attacked 
next; the Town was taken, but the Citadel held out. Upon this, 
the States ſent to the Duke of Marlborough to march back with 
all poſſible haſte; he had then eat up the Forage round about 
him, and was out of all hope, of the Prince of Badens coming to 
join him; ſo he ſaw the neceſſity of marching back, aſter he had 
loſt ſome weeks in a fruitleſs Attempt: He made ſuch haſte in his 
March, that he loſt many of his Men in the way, by fatigue and 


deſertion; 
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ſo near their Camp, nor when he drew off, to march away with —v— 


ſo much haſte. To compleat the ill Conduct of the Germans, thoſe 
who were left with the Magazines at 7riers, pretending danger, 
deſtroyed them all, and abandoning Tiers, retired back to the 
Rhine. ; 
The Prince of Baden's Conduct through this whole matter was li- 
able to great Cenſure: The worſt ſuſpicion was, that he was corrup- 
ted by the French. Thoſe who did not carry their Cenſure ſo far, 
attributed his acting as he did to his Pride, and thought he, envy- 
ing the Duke of Marlborough, and apprehending that the whole 
Glory of the Campaign would be aſcribed to him, ſince he had 
the ſtronger Army, choſe rather to defeat the whole Deſign, than 
ſee another carry away the chief Honour of any Succeſſes, that 
might have happened. The Duke of Marlborough came back in 
good time to raiſe the Siege of the Citadel of Liege; and he re- 
took Huy in three days: After that, in conjunction with the Dutch 


Army, he advanced towards the French Lines: He for ſome days The Duke 


amuſed them with feints; at laſt he made the Attack, where he 


had defigned it, and broke through the Lines, and gave a great through the 
Defeat to the Body of the French that defended them, with the Line. 


Loſs only of ſeven Men on his fide; and fo without more oppo- 
fition he came very near Lowvain, the Dyle running between his 
Camp and the Town: A Deluge of Rain fell that Night, and 
ſwelled the Dyle ſo, that it was not poſſible to paſs it. This gave 
the French time to recover themſelves out of the firſt Conſter- 
nation, that the Advantages he had gained put them in: After a 
few days, when the paſſing the Dy/e was practicable, the Duke 
of Mar/borough gave orders for it: But the French were poſted 
with ſo much advantage on the other fide, that the Dutch Ge- 


nerals perſuaded the Deputies of the States, that they muſt run The puck 
a great riſque, if they ſhould venture to force the Paſſage. The © not 
Duke of Mar/borough was not a little mortified with this, but he Bal. 


bore it calmly, and moved another way. After ſome few Motions, 
another occaſion was offered, which he intended to lay hold on: 
Orders were given to force the Paſſage; but a Motion through a 
Wood, that was thought neceſſary to ſupport that, was not be- 
Heved practicable : ſo the Deputies of the States were again 
poſſeſſed with the Danger of the Attempt ; and they thought 
their Aﬀairs were in ſo good a Condition, that ſuch a deſperate 
Undertaking, as that ſeemed to be, was not to be ventured on. 

This was very uneaſy to the Duke, but he was forced to ſub- 
mit to it, tho' very unwillingly: All agreed that the Enterprize 
was bold and doubtful; ſome thought it muſt have ſucceeded, 
I | though 
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—— might have proved a deciſive Action; others indeed looked on 
it as too deſperate. A great Breach was like to ariſe upon this, 
both in the Army, and among the States at the Hague, and in 
the Towns of Holland, in Amſterdam in particular; where the 
Burghers came in a body to the Stadthouſe, complaining of the 
Deputies, and that the Duke of Marlborough had not fuller Powers. 
I can give no judgment in ſo nice a point, in which Mili 

Men were of very different opinions, ſome juſtifying the Duke of 
Marlborough, as much as others cenſured him: He ſhewed great tem- 
per on this occaſion, and though it gave him a very ſenſible trouble 
yet he ſet himſelf to calm all the heat, that was raiſed upon it. 
The Campaign in Flanders produced nothing after this, but 
fruitleſs Marches, while our Troops were ſubſiſted in the Enemy's 
Country, till the time came of going into Winter-Quarters. 
Prince Lewis's Backwardneſs, and the Caution of the Deputies of 
the States, made this Campaign leſs Glorious than was expected; 
for I never knew the Nuke of Marlborough go out ſo full of 
hopes, as in the beginning of it: But things had not anſwered 

his expectation. 
The Em- This Summer the Emperor Leopold died: He was the moſt 
ach ans knowing and the moſt virtuous Prince of his Communion ; only 
Cturader. he wanted the Judgment that was neceſſary for conducting great 
Affairs, in ſuch Critical Times: He was almoſt always betrayed, 
and yet he was ſo firm to thoſe, who had the Addreſs to inſinuate 
themſelves into his good Opinion and Confidence, that it was 
not poſſible to let him ſee thoſe Miſcarriages, that ruined his Af- 
fairs ſo often, and brought them ſometimes near the laſt Extre- 
mities: Of theſe every body elſe ſeemed more ſenſible than he 
himſelf. He was devout and ſtrict in his Religion, and was ſo 
implicit in his ſubmiſſion to thoſe Prieſts, who had credit with 
him, the Jeſuits in particular, that he owed all his Troubles to 
their Counſels. The Perſecution they began in Hungary raiſed 
one great War; which gave the 7zrks occaſion to beſiege Vienna, 
by which he was almoſt entirely ſwallowed up: This danger did 
not produce more Caution; after the Peace of Carlowitz, there 
was ſo much Violence and Oppreſſion in the Government of Hun- 
gary, both of Papiſts and Proteſtants, that this raiſed a ſecond 
War there, which, in conjunction with the Revolt of the Elector 
of Bavaria, brought him a ſecond time very near utter Ruin: 
Vet he could never be prevailed on, either to puniſh, or ſo much 
as to ſuſpect thoſe, who had ſo fatally entangled his Affairs; that 
without Foreign Aid nothing could have extricated them. He 
was naturally merciful to a fault, for even the Puniſhment of 
Cri- 
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Criminals was uneaſy to him: Yet all the Cruelty in the Perſe- 1705, 
cution of Hereticks ſeemed to raiſe no relentings in him. It could 


not but be obſerved by all Proteſtants, how much the ill influence 
of the Popiſh Religion appeared in him, who was one of the 
mildeſt and moſt virtuous Princes of the Age, ſince Cruelty in 
the Matters of Religion had a full courſe under him, though it 
was as contrary to his natural Temper, as it was to his Intereſts, 
and proved oftener than once almoſt fatal to all his Aﬀairs. His 
Son Joſeph, elected King of the Romans, ſucceeded him both in 
his Hereditary and Elective Dignities: It was given out, that he 
would apply himſelf much to Buſineſs, and would avoid thoſe 
Rocks on which his Father had ſtruck, and almoſt ſplit; and correct 
thoſe Errors to which his Father's eaſineſs had expoſed him: He 
promiſed to thoſe Miniſters, that the Queen and the States had in 
his Court, that he would offer all reaſonable Terms to the Hun- 
arians: And he conſented to their ſetting a Treaty on foot, in 
which they were to be the Mediators, and become the Guarantees 
for the obſervance of ſuch Articles, as ſhould be agreed on; and 
he gave great hopes, that he would not continue in that ſubjec- 
tion to the Prieſts, to which his Father had been captivated. 

He deſired to confer with the Duke of Mar/borough, and to 
concert all Aﬀairs with him: The Queen conſented to this, and 
the Duke went to Vienna, where he was treated with great free- 
dom and confidence, and he had all aſſurances given him, that 
could be given in words: He found, that the Emperor was high- 
ly diſſatisfied with the Prince of Baden, but he had ſuch credit 
in the Empire, eſpecially with the Circles of Suabia and Franco- 
nia, that it was neceſſary to bear with that, which could not be 
helped. The Duke of Marlborough returned thro' the Hereditary 
Dominions to Berlin, where he had learned ſo perfectly to ac- 
commodate himſelf to that King's Temper, that he ſucceeded in 
every thing he propoſed, and renewed all Treaties for one year 
longer. He came from thence to the Court of Hanover, and 
there he gave them full Aſſurances of the Queen's adhering firmly 
to their Intereſts, in maintaining the Succeſſion to the Crown in 
their Family, with which the Elector was fully ſatisfied: But it 
appeared that the Electoreſs had a mind, to be invited over to 
England. From thence he came back to Holland, and it was 
near the end of the year before he came over to Eng/and. Thus I 
have caſt all that relates to him, in one continued ſeries, though 
it ran out into a Courſe of many Months. 


The German Army was not brought together before Augu/? : — bs 
It was a very brave one, yet it did not much; the French 


gave way, and retired before them: Haguenaw and ſome other 
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Places were left by the French, and poſſeſſed by the Imperialifts: a 


—— Blockade was laid to Fort Lewis. But nothing was done by that 


Andin1:aly. 


noble Army, equal either to their Numbers and Strength, or to the 
Reputation that the Prince of Baden had formerly acquired. This 
was contrary to the general expectation; for it was thought, that 
being at the head of ſo great an Army, he would have ſtudied to 
have ſignalized himſelf, if it had been but to rival. the Glory, 
that the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene had acquired. 
Prince Eugene had a hard time in Italy: He had a weak Army, 
and it was both ill- provided and ill- paid; he was long ſhut up 
within the Country of Bergamo; at laſt he broke through to Cu- 
ano; Where there was a very hot Action between him and the 
Duke of Yendeſme; both Sides pretended they had the Victory, 
yet the Duke of Yendo/me repaſſed the River, and the Im- 
perialiſts kept the Field of Battel. The French threatned Turin 
with a Siege, but they began with Chivas, which held out ſome 
Months, and was at laſt abandoned; the Duke of Feuillade com- 
manded the Army near Turin, and ſeemed to diſpoſe every thing 
in order to a Siege; but the Deſign was turned upon Mice, tho 
late in the year: They made a brave reſiſtance for many weeks; 


in December they were forced to capitulate, and the Place was 


Affairs in 
Spain. 


demoliſhed by the French. 

The Firmneſs, that the Duke of Savoy expreſſed in all theſe 
Loſſes, was the wonder of all Europe; he had now but a ſmall 
Army of 8000 Foot and 4000 Horſe, and had ſcarce Terri- 
tory enough to ſupport theſe; he had no conſiderable Places 
leſt him but Turin and Coni: But he ſeemed reſolved to be driven 
out of all, rather than to abandon the Alliance. His Dutcheſs 
with all the Clergy, and indeed all his Subjects, prayed him to 
ſubmit to the neceſſity of his Affairs; nothing could ſhake him; 
he admitted none of his Biſhops nor Clergy into his Councils, and 
as his Envoy the Count Briancon told me, he had no certain Fa- 
ther-Confeſſor, but ſent ſometimes to the Dominicans, and ſome- 
times to the Franci/cans for a Prieſt, when he intended to go to 
Confeſſion. 

I turn next to Spain, which was this year a Scene of moſt 
important Tranſactions: The firſt Campaign in Portugal be- 
fore the hot Seaſon, produced nothing: The ſecond Campaign 
ſeemed to promiſe ſomewhat, but the Conduct was ſo feeble, 
that though the Earl of Galloway did all that was poſſible, to 
put things in a good poſture, yet he faw a diſpoſition in the Mi- 


niſters, and in their whole Management, that made him often 


deſpair, and wiſh himſelf out of the Service. Pagel, that com- 
manded the Duteh Forces, acted in every thing in oppoſition to 
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that, by which they excuſed themſelves. 


him, and it was viſible that the Miniſters did ſecretly encourage 1705 


King Charles was fo diſguſted with theſe Proceedings, that he , ,.... ..., 
was become quite weary of ſtaying in Portugal So when the Amy ten: 


Fleet of the Allies came to Lisbon with an Army on board, of 
above 5000 Men, commanded by the Earl of Peterborougb, he 
reſolved to go aboard, and to try his Fortune with them. The 
Almirante of Caſtile died about that time; ſome thought that 
was a great Loſs; though others did not ſet ſo high a value upon 
bim, nor on any of the Intrigues that were among the Grandees 
at Madrid: They were indeed offended with ſeveral ſmall matters 
in King Philip's Conduct, and with the Aſcendant, that the French 
had in all their Councils; for they ſaw every thing was directed 
by Orders ſent from Yer/ailles, and that their King was really but 
a Viceroy: They were alſo highly provoked by ſome Innovations 
made in the Ceremonial, which they valued above more important 
Matters; many ſeemed diſguſted at that Conduct, and withdrew 
from the Court. The Marqueſs of Leganes was conſidered, as 
moſt active in infuſing Jealoufies and a Diſlike of the Govern- 
ment into the other Grandees, ſo he was ſeized on, and ſent Pri- 
ſoner to Vavarre; the Grandees, in all their Conduct, ſhewed 
more of a haughty Sullenneſs in maintaining their own Privileges, 
than of a generous Reſolution to free their Country from the Sla- 
very, under which it was fallen; they ſeemed neither to have 
Heads capable of laying any folid Defigns, for ſhaking off the 
yoke, nor Hearts brave enough to undertake it. 

Our Fleet failed from Lisbon with King Charles; they ſtopt 
at Gibraltar; and carried along with them the Prince of Heſſe, 
who had been ſo long Governour of Barcelona, that he knew 
both the Tempers, and the Strength, and Importance of the 
Place. The firſt Deſign of this Expedition was concerted with the 
Duke of Savoy; and the Forces they had on board, were either 
to join him, ar to make an attempt on Maples or Sicily, as ſhould 
be found moſt adviſable: There were Agents employed in different 
Parts of Spain, to give an account of the diſpoſition People were 
in, and of what ſeemed moſt practicable. A Body of Men roſe in 
Catalonia about Vick: upon the knowledge King Charles had of 
this, and upon other Advertiſements that were ſent to our Court, of 
the diſpoſitions of thoſe of that Principality, the Orders which King 
Charles deſired were ſent; and brought by a Runner, that was diſ- 
patched from the Queen to the Fleet: So the Fleet ſteered to the 
Coaſt of Catalonia, to try what could be done there. The Earl 
of Peterborough, who had ſet his heart on Italy, and on Prince 
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1705. Eugene, was not a little diſpleaſed with this, as appeared in a long 
Vetter from him, which the Lord-Treaſurer ſhewed me. 
Theylandes' They landed not far from Barcelona, and were joined with 
near Bar- many Miquelett and others of the Country; theſe were good at 

plwBkuͤndering, but could not ſubmit to a regular Diſcipline, nor 
were they willing to expoſe themſelves to dangerous Services. Bar- 
celona had a Garriſon of 5000 Men in it; theſe were commanded 
by Officers, who were entirely in the Intereſts of King Philip; it 
ſeemed a very unreaſonable thing to undertake the Siege of ſuch 
a Place, with ſo ſmall a Force; they could not depend on the 
raw and undiſciplined Multitudes, that came in to join them, 
who if things ſucceeded not in their hands, would ſoon abandon 
them, or perhaps ſtudy to merit a pardon, by cutting their throats. 
A Council of War was called, to conſult on what could be pro- 
ſed and done; Stanhope, who was one of them, told me, that 
both Engliſh and Dutch were all of opinion, that the Siege could 
not be undertaken, with ſo ſmall a Force; thoſe within being as 
| ſtrong as they were, nor did they ſee any thing elſe worth the at- 
tempting: They therefore thought that no time was to be loſt, 
but that they were all to go again on board, and to conſider 
what Courſe was next to be taken, before the Seaſon were ſpent, 
when tbe Fleet would be obliged to return back again, and if 
they could not fix themſelves any where before that time, they 
mult fail back with the Fleet. The Prince of Heſſe only was of 
opinion, that they ought to fit down before Barcelona; he ſaid, 
he had ſecret intelligence of the good affections of many in the 
Town, who were well-known to him, and on whom he relied, 
and he undertook to anſwer for their Succeſs: This could not ſa- 
tisfy thoſe who knew nothing of his Secrets, and fo could only 
judge of things by what appeared to them. 

i: King The Debate laſted ſome hours: In concluſion, the King him- 
preted ne ſelf ſpoke near half an hour; he reſumed the whole Debate, he 

aanſwered all the Objections that were made againſt the Siege; 

and treated every one of thoſe who had made them, as he an- 
ſwered them, with particular Civilities; he ſupported the truth of 
what the Prince of Heſſe had aſſerted, as being known to him- 
ſelf; he ſaid, in the State in which his Affairs then ſtood, nothing 
could be propoſed that had not great difficulties in it, all was 
doubtful, and much muſt be put to hazard ; but this ſeemed 
leſs dangerous than any other thing that was propoſed: Many of 
his Subjects had come and declared for him, to the hazard of 
their Lives; it became him therefore to let them ſee, that he would 
run the ſame hazard with them; he dgfired that they would ſtay 


ſo long with him, till ſuch attempts ſhould be made, that all ye 
; worl 
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World might be convinced, that nothing could be done, and he 1705. 
hoped that till that appeared, they would not leave him; he ad- 
ded, that if their Orders did oblige them to leave him, yet he 
could not leave his own Subjects: upon this they reſolved to 
fit down before Barcelona. They were all amazed to ſee fo 

young a Prince, fo little practiſed in Buſineſs, argue in ſo 
nice a point, with ſo much force; and conclude with ſuch he- 
roical Reſolutions. This proved happy in many Reſpects; It 
came to be known aſterwards, that the Catalans and Miqmelets, 
who had joined them, hearing that they were reſolved to aban- 
don them, and go back to their Ships, had reſolved, either out 
of reſentment, or that they might merit their pardon, to 
murder as many of them as they could. When this ſmall Army 
ſate down before Barcelona, they found they were too weak to 
beſiege it; they could ſcarce mount their Cannon: When they 
came to examine their Stores, they found them very defective; 
and far ſhort of the Quantities that by their Liſts they expected 
to find; whether this lowed from Treachery or Cateleſſneſs, I 
will not determine; there is much of both in all our Offices. It 
ſoon appeared that the Intelligence was true, concerning the In- 
clinations of thoſe in the Town, their Affections were entire for 
King Charles: but they were over-awed by the Garriſon, and 
by Velaſco, who as well as the Duke of Popoli, who had the 
chief command, was devoted to the Intereſts of King Philip. 
Deſerters came daily from the Town and brought them Intelli- 
gence: the moſt conſiderable thing was, that Fort Montjuy was port At 
very ill guarded, it being thought above their Strength to make / atacked. 
anattemptonit ; ſo it was concluded that all the hopes of reducing 
Barcelona lay in the Succeſs of their Deſign on that Fort. Two 
Bodies were ordered to march ſecretly that night, and to move to- 
wards the other fide of Barcelona, that the true Deſign might 
not be ſuſpected, for all the hopes of Succeſs lay in the ſecrecy 

of the March. The firſt Body conſiſted of 800, and both 
the Prince of Heſſe and the Earl of Peterborough led them: 
The other Body conſiſted of 600, who were to follow theſe 
at ſome diſtance; and were not to come above half way 
up the Hill, till further Order: Stanhope led this Body, 
from whom I had this Account. They drew up with them ſome 
{mall Field-pieces and Mortars; they had taken a great compaſs, 
and had marched all night, and were much fatigued by the time 
that they had gained the Top of the Hill; 300 of them, being 
commanded to another fide of the Fort, were ſeparated from 
the reſt, and miſtaking their way, fell into the hands of a Body 
of Men, ſent up from the Town to reinforce the Garriſon in the 
Vor. II. 35 Fort; 
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1705. Fort; before they were ſeparated, the whole Body had attacked 
—— the Out-works, and carried them; but while the Prince of Heſſe 


And taken. 


i borough, with Staubope and other Officers, rode about the Streets, 


was leading on his Men he recewed a Shot in his Body, upon 
which he fell; yet he would not be carried off, but continued 
too long in the place giving Orders, and died in a few hours, 
much and juſtly lamented. The Governour of the Fort, ſeeing 
a ſmall Body in poſſeſſion of the Out-works, reſolved to fally out 
upon them, and drew up 400 Men in order to it; theſe would 
ſoon have maſter'd a ſmall and wearied Body, diſhearten'd by 
ſo great a loſs; ſo that if he had followed his reſolution all was 
loſt, for all that Sranbope could have done, was, to receive, and 
bring off ſuch as could get to him ; but one of thoſe newly taken, 
happening to cry out, O poor Prince of Heſſe, the Governour 
hearing this, called for him, and examined him, and when he 
learned that both the Prince of Heſſe and the Earl of Peterborough 
were with that Body, he concluded that the whole Army was 
certainly coming up after them; and reflecting on that, he 
thought it was not fit for him to expoſe his Men, fince he be- 
lieved the Body they were to attack would be ſoon much ſupe- 
riour to him; ſo he reſolved not to riſque a Sally, but to kee 
within and maintain the Fort againſt them. Thus the Earl of 
Peterborough continued quiet in the Out-works, and being rein- 
forced with more Men, he attacked the Fort, but with no great 
hopes of ſuccceding : he threw a few Bombs into it, one of theſe 
fell happily into the Magazine of Powder, and blew it up: By 
this the Governour and ſome of the beſt Officers were killed, 
which ſtruck the reſt with ſuch a Conſternation, that they de- 
livered up the Place. This Succeſs gave them great hopes, the 
Town lying juſt under the Hill, which the Fort ſtood on: Upon 
this the Party in Barcelona, that was well affected to K. Charles, 
began to take heart, and to ſhew themſelves: And after a few 
days Siege, another happy Bomb fell with ſo good an effect, that 
the Garriſon was forced to capitulate. | 

King Charles was received into Barcelona, with great expreſ- 
ſions of joy: In the firſt tranſport, they ſeemed reſolved to break 
through the Articles granted to the Garriſon, and to make ſacri- 
fices of the chief Officets at leaſt. Upon that the Earl of Peter- 


to ſtop this fury, and to prevail with the People to maintain their 
Articles religiouſly; and in doing this, Sranhope ſaid to me, they 
ran a greater hazard, from the ſhooting and fire, that was flying 
about in that diſorder, than they had done during the whole 
Siege: They at laſt quieted the People, and the Articles of Ca- 


pitulation were punctually obſerved. Upon this unexpected Suc- 


ceſs 
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ceſs, the whole Principality of Catalonia declared for King Charles: 1705. 
I will not proſecute this Relation ſo minutely in other Parts of it 
having ſet down fo particularly, that which I had from ſo good 

a Hand, chiefly to ſet forth the ſignal Steps of Providence, that 

did appear 1n this matter, 

| Soon after, our Fleet failed back to England, and Stanhope 

was ſent over in it, to give a full Relation of this great Tranſaction 4 

By him King Charles wrote to the Queen a long and clear ac- 

count of all his Affairs; full of great Acknowledgements of her K. cht 
aſſiſtance, with a high Commendation of all Her Subjects, more L 
particularly of the Farlof Peterborough : The Queen was pleaſed 

to ſhew me the Letter; it was all writ in his own hand, and the 

French of it was fo little correct, that it was not like what a Se- 
cretary would have drawn for him: ſo from that I concluded he 
penned it himſelf. The Lord-Treaſurer had likewiſe another 

long Letter from him, which he ſhewed me: It was all in his 

own hand: One Correction ſeemed to make it evident, that He 
himfelf compoſed it. He wrote towards the end of the Letter, 

that he muſt depend on his Protection; upon reflection, that word 

ſeemed not fit for him to uſe to a Subject, fo it was daſhed 

out, but the Letters were till plain, and inſtead of it Application 

was writ over head: Theſe Letters gave a great Idea of ſo 

young and unexperienced a Prince, who was able to write with 

ſo much Clearneſs, Judgment, and Force. By all that is re- 

ported of the Prince of Lichtenſtein, that King could not receive 

any great Aſſiſtance from him: He was ſpoken of, as a Man of a 

low 2 who thought of nothing but the ways of enriching 
himſelf, even at the hazard of ruining his Maſter's Buſineſs. 

Our Affairs at Sea were more proſperous this year, than they amirs a: 
had been formerly: In the beginning of the Seaſon our Cruizers ** 
took ſo many of the French Privateers, that we had ſome 
thouſands of their Seamen in our hands: We kept ſuch a Squa- 
dron before Breff, that the French Fleet did not think fit to 
venture out, and their Toulon Squadron had ſuflered ſo much in 
the Action of the former years, that they either could not, or 
would not venture out: By this means our Navigation was fate, 
and our Trade was proſperous. 

The ſecond Campaign in Portugal ended worſe than the firſt: 
Badajos was beſieged, and the Earl of Ga//way hoped he ſhould _ - 
have been quickly Maſter of it; but his hopes were not well- 8 
grounded, for the Siege was raiſed : In one Action the Earl of * 
Galkvay's Arm was broke by a Cannon-ball : It was cut off, and 
for ſome days his Life was in great danger ; the Miſcarriage of 
the 6. ENS the Fever that followed his Wound, by 


the 


We 
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| 1705. vexation that it gave him. But now upon the news from Cata- 

| ce /onia, the Councils of Portugal were quite changed: They had 

ci; of Fer a better proſpect than formerly, of the Reduction of Spain: The 

War was now divided, which lay wholly upon them before: And 

the French Party in that Court had no more the old pretence, to 

excuſe their Councils by, which was, that it was not fit for them 

to engage themſelves too deep in that War, nor to provoke the 

Spaniards too much, and fo expole themſelves to Revenges, if the 

Allies ſhould deſpair and grow weary of the War, and recall their 

Troops and Fleets. But now that they ſaw the War carried on 

| ſo far, in the remoteſt corner of Spain, which muſt give a great 

Diverſion to King Philip's Forces, it ſeemed a much fafer, as well 

| as it was an eaſier thing to carry on the War, with more Vigour 

| for the future. Upon this all poſſible Aſſurances were given the 

| Earl of Gallway, that things ſhould be conducted hereafter fully 

to his content. So that by two of his Diſpatches, which the Lord- 

Treaſurer ſhewed me, it appeared that he was then fully con- 

| vinced of the Sincerity of their Intentions, of . which he was in 
great doubt, or rather deſpairing formerly. 

Aﬀtirsin In Hungary matters went on very doubtfully: Tranſylvania 

was almoſt entirely reduced; Ragotxi had great Misfortunes there, 

as the Court of Vienna publiſhed the Progreſs of the new Empe- 

ror's Arms, but this was not to be much depended on: They 

could not conceal on the other hand the great Ravages, that the 

Malecontents made in other places: So that Hungary continued 

to be a Scene of Confuſion and Plunder. 

AndinPo- Poland was no better: King Auguſtus's Party continued firm 

BY to him, tho his long ſtay in Saxony, gave credit to a Report 

ſpread about, that he was reſolved to abandon that Kingdom, 

and to return to it no more: This Summer paſt over in Motion:, 

and Actions of no great conſequence : what was gained in 

one place, was Joſt in another. Staniſſaus got himſelf to be 

crowned: The old Cardinal, tho' ſummoned to Rome, would 

not go thither: He ſuffered himſelf to be forced to own Sta- 

7iſlaus, but died before his Coronation, and that Ceremony was 

performed by the Biſhop of Cujavia : The Muſcovites made as 

great ravages in Lithuania, as they had done formerly in Livo- 

nia: The King of Sweden was in perpetual motion: But tho' he 

endeavoured it much, he could not bring things to a deciſive 

action. In the beginning of Winter, King Auguſtus, with two 

Perſons only, broke thro Poland in diſguiſe, and got to the Mi. 

covite Army, which was put under his Command. The Cam- 

paign went on all the Winter-ſeaſon, which, conſidering the ex- 

tream Cold in thoſe Parts, was thought a thing impracticable 
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before. In the Spring after, Reinſchild a Swediſh General, fell 1 70%. 
upon the Saxon Army, that was far ſuperiour to his in number 


He had not above 10000 Men, and the Saxons were about 
18000: He gave them a total Defeat, killed about 5000, and 
took 8000 Priſoners, and their Camp, Baggage, and Artillery : 
Numbers upon ſuch Occaſions are often ſwelled, but it is certain 
this was an entire Victory: The Swedes gave it out, that they 
had not loſt a thouſand Men in the Action; and yet even this great 
advantage was not like to put an end to the War, nor to the 
Diſtractions, into which that miſerable Kingdom was caſt. In 
it the World ſaw the Miſchiefs of an Elective Government, eſpe- 
cially when the Electors have loſt their Virtue, and ſet themſelves 
to fale. The King of Sweden continued in an obſtinate Averſion 
to all Terms of Peace : His Temper, his Courage, and his mili- 
tary Conduct were much commended; only all ſaid he grew too 
ſavage, and was ſo poſitive and peremptory in his Reſolutions, 
that no Applications could ſoften him : He would ſcarce admit 
them to be made: He was ſaid to be devout almoſt to Enthu- 
ſiaſm, and he was ſeverely engaged in the Lutheran Rigidity, 
almoſt equally againſt Papiſts and Calviniſts : Only his Education 
was ſo much neglected, that he had not an equal meaſure of 
Knowledge, to direct his Zeal. 

This is ſuch a general View of the State of Europe this Sum- 
mer, as may ſerve to ſhew how things went on in every Part of it. 


I now return to England. The Election of the Members of the 4 Pai 
Houſe of Commons was managed with Zeal and Induſtry on in Eid 


both fades: The Clergy took great pains to infuſe, into all Peo- 
ple, tragical Apprehenſions of the Danger the Church was in: 
The Univerſities were inflamed with this, and they took all means 
to ſpread it over the Nation, with much Vehemence: The 
Danger the Church of England was in, grew to be as the Word 
given in an Army; Men were known as they anſwered it: None 
carried this higher than the Jacobites, tho' they had made a 
Schiſm in the Church: At laſt, even the Papiſts, both at home 
and abroad, ſeemed to be diſturbed, with the Fears that the 
Danger our Church was in, put them under: and this was ſup- 
ported by the Paris Gazette, tho' the Party ſeemed concerned 
and aſhamed of that. Books were writ and diſperſed over the 
Nation with great Induſtry, to poſſeſs all People with the Ap- 
prehenſions that the Church was to be given up, that the Bi- 
ſhops were betraying it, and that the Court would ell it to the 
Diſſenters. They alſo hoped, that this Campaign, proving leſs 
proſperous than had been expected, might put the Nation into 
ill humour, which might furniſh them with ſome Advantages. In 
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1705. oppoſition to all this, the Court acted with ſuch caution and 
LY coldneſs, that the Whigs had very little Strength given them by 


Cou per 
Lord- 
Keeper. 


the Miniſters, in managing Elections: They ſeemed rather to 
look on, as indifferent Spectators, but the Whigs exerted them 
ſelves with great Activity and Zeal. The Diſſenters, who had 
been formerly much divided, were now united, entirely in the 
Intereſts of the Government, and joined with the Whigs every 
where. 

When the Elections were all over, the Court took more heart: 
for it appeared, that they were ſure of a great Majority, and the 
Lord Godolphin declared himſelf more openly, than he had done 
formerly, in favour of the Whigs : The firſt inſtance given of 
this, was the diſmiſſing of Wright, who had continued fo long 
Lord-Keeper, that he was fallen under a high degree of Con- 
tempt with all ſides; even the Tories, tho he was wholly theirs, 
deſpiſing him: He was ſordidly covetous, and did not at all live 
ſuitably to that High Poſt: He became extream rich, yet J ne- 
ver heard him charged with Bribery in his Court, but there was 
a foul Rumour, with relation to the Livings of the Crown, that 
were given by the Great Seal, as if they were ſet to ſale, by the 
Othcers under him. 

The Seals being ſent for, they were given to Cowper, a Gentle- 
man of a good Family, of excellent Parts and of an engaging 
Deportment, very eminent in his Profeſſion; and who had for 
many years been conſidered, as the Man who ſpoke the beſt of 
any in the Houſe of Commons: He was a very acceptable Man 
to the Whig Party: They had been much diſguſted with the 
Lord-Treaſurer, for the Coldneſs he expreſſed, as if he would 
have maintained a Neutrality between the two Parties ; tho' the 
one ſupported him, while the other deſigned to ruin him: But 
this Step went a great way towards the reconciling the Whigs 
to him, | 

A Seſſion of Parliament met this Summer in Scotland: There 
was a Change made in the Miniſtry there: Thoſe who were em- 
ployed in the former Seſſion, could not undertake to carry a Ma- 
Jority : So all the Duke of Queensbury's Friends were again 
brought into Employment. The Duke of Argyle's Inftruftions 
were, that he ſhould endeavour to procure an Act, ſettling the 
Succeſſion as it was in England, or to ſet on foot a Treaty for 
the Union of the two Kingdoms: When he came to Scotland, 
and laid his Inſtructions before the reſt of the Miniſters there; 
the Marquiſs of Anandale preſſed, that they ſhould firſt try that, 
which was firſt named inthe Inſtructions, and he ſeemed confident, 


that if all who were in Imployments would concur init, they ſhould 
5 8 be 
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be able to carry it. Thoſe of another mind, who were in their 1705. 

hearts for the Pretended Prince of Wales, put this by with great 

Zeal: They ſaid they muſt not begin with that, which would 

meet with great Oppoſition, and be perhaps rejected: That 

would beget ſuch an Union of Parties, that if they miſcarried in 

the one, they would not be able to carry the other ; therefore 

they thought, that the firſt Propoſition ſhould be for the Union: 

that was popular, and ſeemed to be a remote thing; ſo there 

would be no great Oppoſition made to a general Act about it. 

Thoſe who intended till to oppoſe it, would reckon they would 

find matter enough in the Particulars, to raiſe a great Oppoſition, 

and fo to defeat it. This courſe was agreed on, atewhich the Mar- 

queſs of Anandale was fo highly offended, that he concurred no 8 

more in the Councils of thoſe, who gave the other Advice. Some Union . 

did ſincerely deſire the Union, as that which would render the 

whole Iſland happy: others were in their Hearts againſt it; they 

thought it was a plauſible ſtep, which they believed would run, 4 

by a long Treaty, into a courſe of ſome years; that during that | 

time, they would be continued in their Imployments, and they 

ſeemed to think it was impoſſible ſo to adjuſt all Matters, as to 

frame ſuch a Treaty, as would paſs in the Parliaments of both 

Kingdoms. The Jacobites concurred all heartily in this: It ke 

the ſettling the Succeſſion at a diſtance, and very few looked on 

the Motion for the Union, as any thing but a Pretence, to keep Mat- 

ters yet longer in ſuſpence : So this being propoſed in Parliament, 

it was ſoon and readily agreed to, with little or no Oppoſition. 

But that being over, Complaints were made of the Acts paſſed, 

in the Parliament of England.: which carried ſuch an appearance 

of Threatning, that many thought it became. them not to enter 

on a Treaty, till theſe ſhould be repealed. It was carried, but 

not without dithculty, that no Clauſe relating to that ſhould be in 

the Act, that empowered the Queen to name the Commiſſioners ; 

but that an Addreſs ſhould be made to the Queen, praying her 

that no Proceedings ſhould be made in the Treaty, till the Act, 

that declared the Scozch Aliens by ſuch a Day, ſhould be re- 

pealed : They alſo voted, that none of that Nation ſhould enter 

upon any ſuch Treaty, till that were firſt done. This was po- 

pular, and no Oppoſition was made to it: But thoſe who had ill 

Intentions, hoped that all would be defeated by it. The Seſſion 

run out into a great length, and in the Harveſt-time, which put 

the Country to a great Charge. | 
In Ireland, the new Heat among the Proteſtants there, raiſed The Stute of 

in the Earl of Nocbeſters time, and connived at, if not encouraged“ 


by the Duke of Ormond, went on ſtill: A Body of hot Clergy- 


men 
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men ſent from England, began to form Meetings in Dublin, and 


◻ to have Emiſſaries and a Correſpondence over Ireland, on deſign 


A Parlia- 
ment in 
England. 


A Speaker 


choſen. 


to raiſe the ſame Fury in the Clergy of that Kingdom againſt the 
Diflenters, that they had raiſed here in England: Whether this 
was only the effect of an unthinking and ill- governed heat a- 
mong them, or if it was ſet on by foreign Practices, was not yet 
viſible. It did certainly ſerve their ends, fo that it was not to be 
doubted, that they were not wanting in their Endeavours to keep 
it up, and to promote it, whether they were the original Con- 
trivers of it or not; for indeed hot Men, not practiſed in Affairs, 
are apt enough of their own accord, to run into wild and unrea- 
ſonable Extravagances. 

The Parliament of England met in the end of October: The 
firſt Struggle was about the choice of a Speaker, by which a 

udgment was to be made of the Temper and Inclinations of the 
Members. The Court declared for Mr. Smitb: He was a Man 
of clear Parts, and of a good Expreſſion: He was then in no Em- 
ployment, but he had gone thro great Poſts in the former Reign, 
with Reputation and Honour. He had been a Commiſſioner of 
the Treaſury and Chancellor of the Exchequer : He had, from his 
firſt ſetting out into the World, been thoroughly in the Principles 
and Intereſts of the Whigs, yet with a due Temper in all perſo- 
nal things, with relation to the Tories: But they all declared a- 

ainſt him for Mr. Bromley, a Man of a grave Deportment, and 
good Morals, but looked on as a violent Tory, and as a great Fa- 
vourer of Jacobites; which appeared evidently in a Relation he 
printed of his Travels. No Matter of that ſort had ever been car- 
ried with ſuch a Heat on both ſides, as this was: So that it was 
juſt to form a Judgment upon it of the Temper of rhe Houle, it 
went for Mr. Sith by a Majority of four and forty. 

The Queen, after ſhe had confirmed this choice, made a Speech, 
in which the recommended Union to them, ina very particular man- 
ner: She complained of the Reports, that were ſpread by ill-de- 
ſigning Men, of the Danger the Church was in, who under theſe 
Inſinuations covered that, which they durſt not own : She recom- 
mended the Care of the publick Supplies to the Commons, and 
{poke of the Duke of Savoy in high and very obliging Terms. 
This produced Addreſſes from both Houſes, in which they ex- 
preſſed a Deteſtation of thoſe Practices, of infuſing into her Sub- 
jects groundleſs Fears, concerning the Church: This went eaſily, 
for ſome kept out of the way, from whom it was expected, that 
they would afterwards open more copiouſly on the Subject. The 
Chairmen of the ſeveral Committees of the Houſe of Commons, 
were Men of whom the Court was well aſſured. 1 

The 


of Queen ANNE. . 

The firſt Matter, with which they commonly begin, is to receive 1705. 
Petitions againſt the Members returned, fo that gave a further —— 
diſcovery of the Inclinations of the Majority: The Corruption of 
the Nation was grown to ſuch a height, and there was ſo much Srl 
foul practice on all hands, that there was, no doubt, great cauſe 
of complaint. The firſt Election that was judged, was that of 
St. Albans, where the Dutcheſs of Marlborough had a Houſe: She 
recommended Admiral Killigrew to thoſe in the Town; which 
was done all England over, by Perſons of Quality, who had any 
Intereſt in the Burghers : yet, tho' much foul practice was proved 
on the other hand, and there was not the leaſt colour of Evidence; 
to fix any ill practice on her, ſome reflected very indecently upon 
her: Bromley compared her to Alice Piers, in King Edward the 
Third's time, and faid many other virulent things againſt her; for 
indeed ſhe was looked upon, by the whole Party, as the Perſon 
who had reconciled the Whigs to the Queen, from whom ſhe 
was naturally very averſe. Moſt of the controverted Elections 
were carried in favour of the Whigs: In ſome few they failed, 
more by reaſon of private Animoſities, than by the Strength of 
the other fide. The Houſe of Commons came readily in to vote 
all the Supplies that were asked, and went on to provide proper 
Funds for them; 10 

The moſt important Debates that were in this Seſſion, began 
in the Houſe of Lords; the Queen being preſent at them = 
The Lord Haverſbam opened the Motions of the Tory fide : 
arraigned the Duke of Mar/borough's Conduct, both on the Me 
ſelle and in Brabant, and reflected ſeverely on the Datch, which 
he carried fo far as to fay, that the War coſt them nothing; and 


alter he had wandered long in a rambling Diſcourſe, he came at 
laſt to the Point which was laid, to be the Debate of the Day: Debates - 
He ſaid we had declared a Succeſſor to the Crown, who was at N 
a great diſtance from us: While the Pretender was much nearer; <<: 
and Scotland was armed and ready to receive him; and ſeemed 
reſolved not to have the ſame Succeſſor, for whom England had 
declared : Theſe were threatning Dangers that hung over us, and 
might be near us. He concluded, that he did not ſee how they 
could be prevented, and the Nation made ſafe, by any other way, 
but by inviting the next Succeſſor to come and live among us. The 
Duke of Buckingham, the Earls of Rochefter, Nottingham, and An- 
gleſey carried on the Debate, with great Earneſtneſs: It was urged, 
that they had ſworn to maintain the Succeſſion, and by that they 
were bound to inſiſt on this Motion, fince there was no means ſo 
ſure to maintain it, as to have the Succeſſor upon the Place, ready 
to aſſume and maintain his Right: It appeared, thro' our 
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1705. whole Hiſtory, that whoſoever came firſt into England, had al- 

ways carried it: The pretending Succeſſor might be in England 

within three Days, whereas it might be three Weeks before the 

declared Succeſſor could come: From thence it was inferred, that 

the Danger was apparent and dreadful, if the Succeſſor ſhould not 

| be brought over: If King Charles had been in Spain, when the 

1 late King died, probably that would have prevented all this War, 
1 in which we were now engaged. With theſe Lords, by a ſtrange 
| reverſe, all the Tories joined; and by another, and as ſtrange a re- 
| verſe, all the Whigs joined in oppoſing it. They thought this mat- 
ter was to be left wholly to the Queen; that it was neither proper 
nor ſafe either for the Crown, or for the Nation, that the Heir 
ſhould not be in an entire Dependance on the Queen; a Rivalry 
between two Courts might throw us into great Diſtractions, and 
be attended with very ill Conſequences: The next Succeſſor had 
| expreſſed a full Satisfaction, and reſted on the Aſſurances the 
| Queen had given her, of her firm adherence to her Title, and to 
| the maintaining of it: The Nation was prepared for it, by the 
Orders the Queen had given to name Her in the daily Prayers of 
the Church: great Endeavours had been uſed, to bring the Scotch 
Nation to declare the ſame Succeſſor. It was true, we ſtill want- 
ed one great Security, we had not yet made any Proviſion, for 
carrying on the Government, for maintaining the publick Quiet, 
for proclaiming and ſending for the Succeſſor; and for keeping 
things in order, till the Succeſſor ſhould come: It ſeemed there- 
fore neceſſary, to make an effectual Proviſion againſt the Diſor- 
1 ders, that might happen in ſuch an Interval. This was propoſed 
| firſt by myſelf, and it was ſeconded by the Lord Godolphin, and 

| all the Whigs went into it; and ſo the Queſtion was put upon the 
other Motion, as firſt made, by a previous Diviſion, whether that 
ſhould be put or not, and was carried in the negative by about 

three to one. 

The Queen heard the Debate, and ſeemed amazed at the Be- 
haviour of ſome, who when they had Credit with her, and a 
prehended that ſuch a Motion might be made by the Whigs, had 
poſſeſſed her with deep Prejudices againſt it: For they made her 
apprehend, that when the next Succeſſor ſhould be brought over, 
ſhe herſelf would be ſo eclipſed by it, that ſhe would be much 
in the Succeſſor's power, and reign only at her or his Courtely : 
Yet theſe very Perſons, having now loſt their Intereſt in her, and 
their Poſts, were driving on that very Motion, which they had 
made her apprehend was the moſt fatal thing that could befall. 
This the Dutcheſs of Marlborough told me, but ſhe named no 
Perſon: And upon it a very black Suſpicion was taken up, by 
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fome, that the Propoſers of this matter knew or at leaſt believed, 1 705. 
that the Queen would not agree to the Motion, which way ſoever 
it might be brought to her; whether in an Addreſs, or in a Bill; 
and then they might reckon, that this would give ſuch a Jealouſy, 
and create ſuch a Miſunderſtanding between Her and the Parlia- 
ment, or rather the whole Nation, as would unſettle her whole 
Government, and put all things in diſorder. But this was only 
a Suſpicion, and more cannot be made of it. 

The Lords were now engaged to go on in the Debate for a Re- A pill or « 
gency : It was opened by the Lord V harton in a manner, that e. 
charmed the whole Houſe : He had not been preſent at the former 
Debate, but he faid he was much delighted, with what he had 
heard concerning it; he faid, he had ever looked on the ſecuring 
a Proteſtant Succeſſion to the Crown, as that which ſecured all 
our Happineſs: He had heard the Queen recommend from the 
Throne, Union and Agreement to all her Subjects, with a great 
Emotion in his own Mind: It was now evident, there was a Di- 
vinity about her, when ſhe ſpoke; the Cauſe was certainly ſuper- 
natural, for we ſaw the Miracle that was wrought by it; now 
all were for the Proteſtant Succeſſion; it had not been always ſo: 
He rejoiced in their Converſion, and confeſſed it was a Miracle: 
He would not, he could not, he ought not to ſuſpect the Sincerity 
of thoſe, who moved for inviting the next Succeſſor over; yet he 
could not hinder himſelf from remembring what had paſſed, in a 
courſe of many Vears; and how Men had argued, voted and pro- 
teſted all that while. This confirmed his Opinion that a Miracle 
was now wrought; and that might oblige ſome to ſhew their 
change, by an exceſs of Zeal, which he could not but commend, 
tho' he did not fully agree to it. After this Preamble, he opened 
the Propoſition for the Regency, in all the branches of it ; That 
Regents ſhould be empower'd to act, inthe name of the Succeſſor, 
till he ſhould ſend over Orders: That beſides thoſe, whom the 
Parliament ſhould name, the next Succeſſor ſhould ſend over a 
Nomination ſealed up, and to be opened, when that Accident 
ſhould happen, of Perſons who ſhould a& in the ſame capacity, 
with thoſe who ſhould be named by Parliament: So the Motion 
being thus digeſted, was agreed to by all the Whigs, and a Bull 
was ordered to be brought in, purſuant to theſe Propoſitions. 
But upon the Debate on the Heads of the Bill, it did appear that 
the Converſion, which the Lord Marton had fo pleaſantly mag- 
nified, was not ſo entire as he ſeemed to ſuppoſe: There was 
ſome cauſe given to doubt of the Miracle; for when a Security, 
that was real and viſible, was thus offered, thoſe who made the 
other Motion, flew off from it. They pretended, that it was, 5 
caſe 
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1705. cauſe they could notgo off from their firſt Motion ; but they were 


told, that the immediate Succeſſor might indeed, during her Life, 


continue in England, yet it was not to be ſuppoſed, that her Son the 
Elector could be always abſent from his own Dominions, and throw 
off all care of them, and of the Concerns of the Empire, in which 
He bore ſo great a ſhare. If he ſhould go over, for ever ſo ſhort a 
time, the Accident might happen, in which it was certainly ne- 
ceſſary to provide ſuch an Expedient, as was now offered. This 
laid them open to much Cenſure, but Men engaged in Parties are 
not eaſily put out of countenance. It was reſolved, that the Re- 
gents ſhould be ſeven and no more; and they were fixed by the 
Poſts they were in: The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Keeper, the Lord Treaſurer, Lord Prefident, Lord Privy Seal, 
Lord High Admiral, and the Lord Chief Juice for the time 
being, were named for that high Truſt. The Tories ſtruggle 
hard, that the Lord Treaſurer ſhould not be one, only to ſhew their 
Spiteto the Lord Godolphin, but the Motion was rejected with ſcorn ; 
for it ſeemed ridiculous, in a time, when there might be much oc- 
caſion for Mony, to exclude an Officer from that high Truſt, who 
alone could furniſh them with it, or direct them how to be fur- 
niſhed. The Tories moved, that the Lord Mayor of London 
ſhould be one, but that was likewiſe rejected: for the Deſign of 
the Act was, that the Government ſhould be carried on, by thoſe 
who ſhould be at that time in the conduct and ſecret of Affairs, 
and were Perſons nominated by the Queen; whereas the Lord 
Mayor was choſen by the City, and had no practice in buſineſs. 
Theſe Regents were required to proclaim the next Succeſſor, and 
to give Orders for the like Proclamation over England and Ire- 
land : The next Succeſſor might ſend a Triplicate of the Perſons, 
named by Her or Him; One of theſe was to be depoſited with 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, another with the Lord Keeper, and 
a third with his own Miniſter, reſiding at this Court; upon the 
producing whereof, the Perſons nominated were to join with the 
Regents, and to act in equality with them: The laſt Parliamert, 
even tho diſſolved, was to be preſently brought together, and 
empower'd to continue fitting for fix Months ; and thus things 
were to be kept in order, till the Succeſſor ſhould either come in 
Perſon, or ſend over his Orders. 

The Tories made ſome oppoſition to every Branch of the Act, 
but in that of the Parliament's fitting, the Oppoſition was more 
remarkable: The Earl of Rocheſter moved, that the Parliament 
and the Regents ſhould be limited, to paſs no Act of Repeal, of 
any part of the Act of Uniformity, and in his poſitive way ſaid, 
if this was not agreed to, he ſhould ſtill think the Church was in 
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danger, notwithſtanding what they had heard from the Throne, 1 505. 
in the beginning of the Seſſion. It was objected to this, that if 


the Regal Power was in the Regents, and if the Parliament was 
likewiſe a legal one, then by the Conſtitution the whole Legiſ- 
lature was in them, and that could not be limited: for they could 
repeal any Law that limited them; but the Judges were of opi- 
nion, that the Power of Regents might be limited: ſo that, as the 
deſign of moving this might be, to have a new colour to poſſeſs the 
Clergy, that there was a ſecret Deſign againſt the Church, which 
might break out at ſuch a time, the Lords gave way to it, tho 
they thought it unreaſonable, and propoſed with no good Deſign. 
The Tories, upon the yielding this to them, propoſed a great 
many more Limitations, ſuch as the reſtraining the Regents 
from conſenting to a Repeal of the Act for Triennial Parliaments, 
the Acts for Trials in Caſes of Treaſon, and ſome others: and ſo 
extravagant were they, in their Deſign of making the Act appear 
ridiculous, that they propoſed as a Limitation, that they ſhould not 


have Power to repeal the Acts of Succeſſion : All theſe were re- 


jected with Scorn and Indignation ; the Lords ſeeing by this their 
Error in yielding to that, propoſed by the Earl of Rocheſter. 
The Bill paſſed in the Houſe of Lords, but the Tories proteſted 
againſt it. | 

I never knew any thing, in the management of the Tories, by 
which they ſuffered more in their Reputation, than by this: They 
hoped, that the Motion for the Invitation would have cleared 
them of all Suſpicions, of Inclinations towards the Prince of Wales, 
and would have reconciled the Body of the Nation to them, and 
turned them againſt all, who ſhould oppoſe it: But the Progreſs 
of the Matter produced a contrary effect: The Management was 
ſo ill diſguiſed, that it was viable they intended only to provoke 
the Queen by it, hoping that the Provocation might go ſo far, 
that in the Sequel all their Deſigns might be brought about, tho' 
by a method that ſeemed quite contrary to them, and deſtructive 
of them. 


The Bill lay long in the Houſe of Commons, by a ſecret Ma- A fret 


nagement, that was againſt it: The Tories there likewiſe propoſed, 


Manage- 
ment in the 


that the next Succeſſor ſhould be brought over; which was oppoſed Hout of 


by the Whigs, not by any Vote againſt it, but by reſolving to go 
thro' the Lords Bill firſt: The ſecret Management was from 
Hanover. Some indigent Perſons, and others imployed by the 
Tories, had ſtudied to infuſe Jealouſies of the Queen and Her Mi- 
niſters, into the old El/z&ore/s. She was then Seventy- five; but had 
ſtill ſo much Vivacity, that as ſhe was the moſt knowing, and the 
moſt entertaining Woman of the Age, ſo ſhe ſeemed willing to 
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1705. change her Scene, and to come and ſhine among us here in Eng- 
—— land; they prevailed with Her to write a Letter to the Archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, intimating Her readineſs to come over, if the Queen 
and Parliament ſhould defire it: This was made publick by the 
intriguing Perſons in that Court: And a colour was ſoon found, 
to keep ſome Whigs from agreeing to the Act. In the A that 
firſt ſettled the Succeſſion, One Limitation (as was told in its 
proper place) had been, that when the Crown ſhould paſs into that 
Houſe, no Man who had either Place or Penſion ſhould be capa- 
ble of fitting in the Houſe of Commons: The Clauſe in this Bill, 
that empowered either the Parliament, that ſhould be current at 
the Queen's Death, or that which had fate laſt (tho' diſſolved) 
to fit for ſix Months, or till the Succeſſor ſhould diſſolve it, ſeemed 
contrary to this incapacitating Clauſe, in the former Act. Great 
Exceptions were taken to this by ſome zealous Whigs, who were 
ſo poſſeſſed with the Notion of a ſelf-denying Bill, as neceſſary 
to preſerve Publick Liberty, from the Practices of a deſigning 
Court, that for ſome Weeks there was cauſe to fear, not only the 
loſs of the Bill, but a Breach among the Whigs upon this head : 
Much Pains were taken, and with very good effect, to heal this: 
It was at laſt ſettled ; a great many Offices were enumerated, and 
it was declared that every Man, who held any of theſe, was thereby 
incapacitated from ſitting in the Houſe of Commons ; and every 
Member of the Houſe, who did accept of any other Office, was 
upon that excluded the Houſe, and a new Writ was to go out, 
to thoſe whom he repreſented, to chooſe again; but it was left 


The Act of free to them to chooſe him, or any other as they pleaſed. It was 
ebenen defired by thoſe, who preſſed this Matter moſt, that it ſhould 


paſt. 


The Dan- 
gers of tae 
Church en- 
quired into. 


take place only in the next Reign: But to remove all Jealouſy, 
the Miniſters were content, that theſe Clauſes ſhould take place 
immediately, upon the Diſſolution of the preſent Parliament. And 
when the Houſe of Commons ſent up theſe ſelf-denying Clauſes 
to the Lords, they added to them a Repeal of that Clauſe, in 
the firſt Act of Succeſſion, by which the ſucceeding Princes 
were limited to govern by the Advice of their Council, and by 
which all the Privy-Counſellors were to be obliged to fign their 


Advices; which was impracticable, ſince it was viſible that no 


Man would be a Privy-Counſellor on thoſe Terms: The Lords 
added the Repeal of this Clauſe, to the Amendments ſent up by 
the Commons; and the Commons readily agreed to it. 

After this Act had paſſed, the Lord Halifax remembring what 
the Earl of Rocheſter had faid, concerning the Danger the Church 
might be in, moved that a Day might be appointed, to enquire 
into thoſe Dangers, about which ſo many tragical Stories had been 


publiſhed 


publiſhed of late: A Day was appointed for this, and we were 
all made believe, that we ſhould hear many frightful things: But 
our Expectations were not anſwered: ſome ſpoke of Danger from 
the Presbytery, that was ſettled in Scotland: Some ſpoke of the 
Abſence of the next Succeſſor : Some reflected on the Occaſional 
Bill, that was rejected in that Houſe: Some complained of the 
Schools of the Diſſenters: And others reflected on the Principles, 
that many had drank in, that were different from thoſe formerly 
received, and that ſeemed deſtructive of the Church. | 

In oppoſition to all this, it was ſaid, that the Church was ſafer 
now, than ever it had been: At the Revolution, Proviſion was 
made, that our King muſt be of the Reformed Religion, nor was 
this all; in the late Act of Succeſſion it was enacted, that he ſhould 
be of the Communion of the Church of England : It was not 
reaſonable to object to the Houſe the rejecting a Bill, which was 
done by the Majority, of whom it became not the leſſer number 
to complain: We had all our former Laws leſt to us, not only 
entire, but fortified by late Additions and Explanations: So that 
we were ſafer in all theſe, than we had been at any time formerly: 
The Diſſenters gained no new Strength, they were viſibly de- 
creaſing: The Toleration had ſoſtened their Tempers, and they 
concurred zealouſly in ſerving all the Ends of the Government: Nor 
was there any particular Complaint brought againſt them: They 
ſeemed quiet and content with their Toleration; if they could be 
but ſecure of enjoying it: The Queen was taking the moſt ef- 
fectual means poſſible, to deliver the Clergy from the Depreſſions 
of Poverty, that brought them under much Contempt, and de- 
nied them the neceſſary means and helps of Study: The Biſhops 
looked after their Dioceſes with a care, that had not been known 
in the Memory of Man : Great Sums were yearly raiſed, by their 
care and zeal, for ſerving the Plantations, better than had ever yet 
been done: A Spirit of Zeal and Piety appeared in our Churches, 
and at Sacrament beyond the example of former Times. In one 
reſpect it was acknowledged the Church was in danger; there was 
an evil Spirit and a virulent Temper ſpread among the Clergy ; 
there were many indecent Sermons preached on. publick Occa- 
ſions, and thoſe hot Clergy-men, who were not the moſt regu- 
lar in their Lives, had raiſed Factions in many Dioceſes againſt 
their Biſhops: Theſe were Dangers created by thoſe very Men, 
who filled the Nation with this Out-cry, againſt imaginary 
ones, While their own Conduct produced real and threatning 
| Dangers. Many ſevere Reflections were thrown out on both ſides, 

in the Progreſs of this Debate. 
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1705, It ended in a Vote carried by a great Majority: That the 
—>— Church of England, under the Queen's happy Adminiſtration, 
en Addre& was in a ſafe and flouriſhing condition; and to this a ſevere Cen- 
woe fare was added, on the Spreaders of theſe Reports of Dangers; 

that they were the Enemies of the Queen and of Her Government. 
They alſo reſolved to make an Addreſs to the Queen, in which, 
after this was ſet forth, they prayed Her to order a Proſecution, 
according to Law, of all who ſhould be found guilty of this Of- 
fence: They ſent this down to the Houſe of Commons, where 
the Debate was brought over again, but it was run down with 
great force: The Commons agreed with the Lords, and both 
Houſes went together to the Queen with this Addreſs. Such a 
Concurrence of both Houſes had not been ſeen for ſome Years : 
And indeed there was in both ſo great a Majority, for carrying on 
all the Intereſts of the Government; that the Men of ill Inten- 
tions had no hopes, during the whole Seſſion, of embroiling Mat- 
ters, but in the Debates concerning the ſelf-denying Clauſe a- 
bovementioned. 


1706. But tho' the main Deſigns and Hopes of the Party had thus 
S not only failed them, but turned againſt them ; yet they reſolved 
Gf ke alles to make another attempt: It was on the Duke of Marlborough, 
rejected. tho” they ſpoke of him with great reſpect. They complained of 

the Errors committed this Year, in the Conduct of the War: They 
indeed laid the blame, of the Miſcarriage of the Deſign on the 
Moſelle, on the Prince of Baden, and the Errors committed in 
Brabant, on the States and their Deputies; but they ſaid they 
could not judge of theſe things, nor be able to lay before the 
Queen thoſe Advices, that might be fit for them to offer to Her, 
unleſs they were made acquainted with the whole Series of thoſe 
Affairs: therefore they propoſed, that by an Addreſs, they might 
pray the Queen to communicate to them, all that ſhe knew con- 
cerning thoſe Tranſactions, during the laſt Campaign: for they 
reckoned, that if all particulars ſhould be laid before them, they 
would find ſomewhat in the Duke of Marlborough's Conduct, on 
which a Cenſure might be fixed. To this it was anſwered, that 
if any Complaint was brought, againſt any of the Queen's Sub- 
jects, it would be reaſonable for them to enquire into it, by all 
proper ways: but the Houſe of Lords could not pretend to exa- 
mine or to cenſure the Conduct of the Queen's Allies: they were 
not ſubject to them, nor could they be heard to juſtify them- 
ſelves: and it was ſomewhat extraordinary, if they ſhould paſs a 
Cenſure or make a Complaint of them. It was one of the Truſts 
that was lodged with the Government, to manage all Treatics 


and 
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and Alliances: So that our Commerce with our Allies was wholly 1 706. 
in the Crown: Allies might ſometimes fail, being not able to 


perform what they undertook: They are ſubje& both to Errors and 
Accidents, and are ſometimes ill-ſerved: The entring into that 
Matter was not at all proper for the Houſe, unleſs it was intended 
to run into raſh and indiſcreet Cenſures, on deſign to provoke the 
Allies, and by that means to weaken, if not break the Alliance : 
The Queen would no doubt endeavour to redreſs whatſoever was 
amiſs, and that muſt be truſted to her Conduct. 

So this Attempt not only failed, but it happened upon this, as 
upon other occaſions, that it was turned againſt thoſe who made 
it: An Addreſs was made to the Queen, praying Her to go on 
in her Alliances, and in particular to cultivate a perfect Union 
and Correſpondence, with the Szates of the United Provinces : This 
had a very good effect in Holland, for the Agents of France were, 
at the ſame time, both ſpreading Reports among us, that the Dutch 
were inclined to a Peace; and among them, that the Engliſb had 
very unkind Thoughts of them: The deſign was, to alienate us 
from one another, that ſo both might be thereby the better diſpo- 
ſed to hearken to a Project of Peace; which in the ſtate, in which 
Matters were at that time, was the moſt deſtructive thing that 
could be thought on: And all Motions that look'd that way, 
gave very evident, Diſcoveries of the bad Intentions of thoſe, who 
made them. | 


The next Buſineſs, of a Publick Nature, that came before the The Ad, 


Parliament, was carried very unanimouſly: The Queen laid be- 
fore the two Houſes the Addreſſes of the Scozch Parliament, againſt 
any Progreſs in the Treaty of Union, till the Act, which declared 
them Aliens by ſuch a Day, ſhould be repealed: The Tories, 
upon this occaſion, to make themſelves popular, after they had 
failed in many Attempts, reſolved to promote this; apprehend- 
ing that the Whigs, who had firſt moved for that Act, would be 
for maintaining their own Work : but they ſeemed to be much 
ſurprized, when after they had prefaced their Motions in this 
matter, with ſuch Declarations of their Intentions for the publick 
Good, that ſhewed they expected Oppoſition and a Debate, the 
Whigs not only agreed to this, but carried the Motion further, to 
the other Act relating to their Manufacture and Trade. This 
paſſed very unanimouſly in both Houſes; and by this means way 
was made, for opening a Treaty, as ſoon as the Seſſion ſhould 
come to an end. All the Northern Parts of England, which had 
been diſturbed for ſome years, with Apprehenſions of a War with 
Scotland, that would certainly be miſchievous to them, what- 
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5706. ſoever the End of it might prove, were much delighted with the 
e proſpect of Peace and Union with their Neighbours. 


The Publick 
Credit very 
high. 


The H1sToRry of the Reign 


Theſe were the moſt important Debates during this Seſſion; at 
all which the Queen was preſent : She ſtaid all the while, and 
hearkned to every thing with great Attention. The Debates were 
managed on the one ſide, by the Lords Godolphin, Wharton, 
Sommers, Halifax, Sunderland, and Townſhend; on the other 
ſide by the Duke of Buckingham, and the Lords Rochefter, Mor- 
tingham, Angleſey, Guernſey, and Haverſham. There was ſo 
much Strength and Clearneſs on the one fide, and ſo much Heat 
and Artifice on the other, that nothing but obſtinate Partiality 
could reſiſt ſo evident a Conviction, 

The Houſe of Commons went on in creating Funds, for the 
Supplies they had voted, for the next year: And the Nation was 
ſo well ſatisfied with the Government, and the Conduct of Af- 
fairs, that a Fund being created for T'wo Millions and a half, by 
way of Annuities for Ninety-nine Years, at Six and a half per 
Cent. at the end of which the Capital was to ſink ; the whole 
Sum was ſubſcribed, in a very few days: At the ſame time the 
Duke of Marlborough propoſed the Advance of a Sum of 500,000 /. 
to the Emperor, for the uſe of Prince Eugene, and the Service of 
Italy, upon a Branch of the Emperor's Revenue in Sileſia, at 
Eight per Cent. and the Capital to be repaid in eight Years: The 
Nation did ſo abound, both in Money and Zeal, that this was 
likewiſe advanced in a very few days: Our Armies, as well as 
our Allies, were every where punctually paid: The Credit of the 
Nation was never raiſed fo high in any Age, nor ſo ſacredly main- 

tained: The Treaſury was as exact and as regular in all Pay- 
ments, as any private Banker could be. It is true, a great deal of 
Money went out of the Kingdom in Specie: That which main- 
tained the War in Spain, was to be ſent thither in that manner, 
the way by Bills of Exchange not being yet opened: Our Trade 
with Spain and the Yeft-Indies, which formerly brought us great 
Returns of Money, was now ſtopt: by this means there grew to 
be a ſenſible Want of Money over the Nation: This was in a great 
meaſure ſupplied, by the Currency of Exchequer-Bills and Bank- 
Notes: And this lay fo obvious to the diſaffected Party, that they 
were often attempting to blaſt, at leaſt to diſparage this Paper 
Credit: But it was {till kept up. It bred a juſt Indignation in all, 
who had a true Love to their Country, to ſee ſome uſing all poſ- 
ſible methods to ſhake the Adminiſtration, which, notwithſtand- 
ing the Difficulties at home and abroad, was much the beſt that 
had been in the memory of Man: And was certainly not only 
1 caſy 
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who were endeavouring to undermine it. 


The Lord Sommers made a Motion in the Houſe of Lords, to A Bill to re- 


correct ſome of the Proceedings in the Common Law, and in Chan- 


cery, that were both dilatory and very chargeable: He began the Law. 


Motion with ſome Inſtances, that were more conſpicuous and 
groſs; and he managed the Matter ſo, that both the Lord Keeper 
and Judges concurred with him; tho' it paſſes generally for a 
Maxim, that Judges ought rather to enlarge, than contract their 
Juriſdiction. A Bill paſſed the Houſe, that began a Reformation 
of Proceedings at Law, which, as Things now ſtand, are certainly 
among the greateſt Grievances of the Nation: When this went thro' 
the Houſe of Commons, it was viſible that the Intereſt of Under-Of- 
| ficers, Clerks, and Attorneys, whoſe Gains were to be leſſened by 
this Bill, was more conſidered, than the Intereſt of the Nation it 
ſelf : Several Clauſes, how beneficial ſoever to the Subject, which 
touched on their Profit, were left out by the Commons. But 
what Fault ſoever the Lords might have found with theſe Altera- 
tions, yet to avoid all Diſputes with the Commons, they agreed 
to their Amendments. 

There was another general Complaint made of the private Acts 
of Parliament, that paſſed thro' both Houſes too eaſily, and in 
ſo great a number, that it took up a great part of the Seſſion to 
examine them, even in that curſory way, that was ſubject to 
many Inconveniencies: The Fees that were paid for theſe, to the 
Speakers and Clerks of both Houſes, inclined them to favour and 
promote them: So the Lord Sommers propoſed ſuch a Regulation 
in that matter, as will probably have a good effect for the future. 
The preſent Lord Keeper did indeed very generouſly obſtruct 
thoſe Private Bills, as much as his Predeceſſor had promoted them: 
He did another thing of a great Example; On the firſt day of 
the year, it was become a Cuſtom, for all thoſe who practiſed in 
Chancery, to offer a New-year's Gift to the Lord, who had the 
Great Seal: theſe grew to be ſo conſiderable, that they amounted 
to 1500/. a year: On this New-year's day, which was his firſt, 
he ſignified to all who, according to cuſtom, were expected to 
come with their Preſents, that he would receive none, but would 
break that cuſtom. He thought it looked, like the inſinuating 
themſelves into the favour of the Court; and that if it was not 
Bribery, yet it came too near it, and looked too like it: This con- 
tributed not a little to the raiſing his Character: He managed the 
Court of Chancery with impartial Juſtice, and great Diſpatch ; 
and was very uſeful to the Houle of Lords, in the promoting of 
Buſineſs. 


When 
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1706. When the Seſſion was near an end, great Complaints were 
Cong made in both Houſes of the Progreſs of Popery in Lancaſhire, and 
of the pro- of many Inſolencies committed there, both by the Laity and Prieſts 
5. of that Religion: Upon this a Bill was brought into the Houſe of 

Commons, with Clauſes that would have rendred the Bill, paſt 
againſt Papiſts in the End of the laſt Reign, effectual: This 
alarm'd all of that Religion: ſo that they made very powerful (or 
to follow the Raillery of that Time) very weighty Interceſſions 
with the conſiderable Men of that Houſe. The Court look'd 
on, and ſeem'd indifferent in the Matter, yet it was given out that 
ſo ſevere a Law would be very unreaſonable ; when we were in 
Alliance with ſo many Princes of that Religion, and that it muſt 
leſſen the Force of the Queen's Interceſſion, in favour of the 
Proteſtants, that liv'd in the Dominions of thoſe Princes: The 
Proceeding ſeem'd rigorous, and not ſuited to the Gentleneſs, 
that the Chriſtian Religion did ſo particularly recommend, and 
was contrary to the Maxims of Liberty of Conſcience and Tole- 
ration, that were then in great vogue. It was anſwered, that 
the Dependance of thoſe of that Religion, on a foreign Jurifdic- 
tion, and at preſent on a foreign Pretender to the Crown, put 
them out of the caſe of other Subjects, who might differ from the 
eſtabliſhed Religion; ſince there ſeemed to be good reaſon to con- 
{der them as Enemies, rather than as Subjects. But the Applica- 
tion was made in ſo effectual a manner, that the Bill was let fall: 
And tho' the Lords had made ſome Steps towards ſuch a Bill, yet 
ſince they ſaw what Fate it was like to have in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, inſtead of proceeding farther in it, they diſmiſſed that 
matter with an Addreſs to the Queen, that ſhe would give Orders, 
both to the Juſtices of Peace, and to the Clergy, thata Return 
might be made to the next Seſſion of Parliament, of all the Pa- 
piſts in England. 
elsa There was another Project ſet on foot at this time by the Lord 
Lizzy, 4Talifax, for putting the Records and the Publick Offices of the 
Kingdom in better order: He had, in a former Seſſion, moved 
the Lords to ſend ſome of their number to view the Records in 
the Tower, which were in great diſorder, and in a viſible decay 
for want of ſome more Officers, and by the Neglect of thoſe we 
had. Theſe Lords in their Report propoſed ſome Regulations for 
the future, which have been ſince followed fo effectually, though 
at a conſiderable Charge, by creating ſeveral new Officers, that 
the Nation will reap the Benefit of all this very ſenſibly: But Lord 
Halifax carried his Project much further. The famous Library, 
collected by Sir Robert Cotton, and continued down in his Family, 


was the greateſt Collection of Manuſcripts relating to the Publick, 
that 


that perhaps any Nation in Europe could ſhew: The late Owner 
of it, Sir John Cotton, had, by his Will, left it to the Publick, 
but in ſuch Words, that it was rather ſhut up, than made 
any way uſeful: And indeed it was to be ſo carefully pre- 
ſerved, that none could be the better for it: So that Lord moved 
the Houſe to intreat the Queen, that ſhe would be pleaſed to buy 
Cotton-Houſe, which ſtood juſt between the two Houſes of Par- 
liament ; ſo that ſome part of that Ground would furniſh them 
with many uſeful Rooms, and there would be enough left, for 
building a noble Structure for a Library: To which, beſides the 
Cotton Library and the Queen's Library, the Royal Society, who 
had a very good Library at ri con College, would remove and 
keep their Aſſemblies there, as ſoon as it was made convenient for 
them. This was a great Deſign, which the Lord Halifax, who ſet 
it firſt on foot, ſeemed reſolved to carry on till it were finiſhed : 
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It will ſet Learning again on foot among us, and be a great ho- 


nour to the Queen's Reign. 

Thus this Seſſion of Parliament came to a very happy conclu- 
ſion: There was in it the beſt Harmony within both Houſes, and 
between Them, as well as with the Crown, and it was the beſt 
applauded in the City of London, over the whole Nation, and 
indeed over all Europe, of any Seſſion that I had ever ſeen: And 
when it was conſidered, that this was the firſt of the three, fo 
that we were to have two other Seſſions of the ſame Members, it 
gave an univerſal Satisfaction, both to our own People at home, 
and our Allies abroad, and afforded a proſpect of a happy End, 
that ſhould be put to this devouring War, which in all probabi- 
lity muſt come to a period before the concluſion of the preſent 
Parliament. This gave an unſpeakable Satisfaction to all who 
loved their Country and their Religion, who now hoped that we 
had in view a good and a ſafe Peace. 

The Convocation ſate at the ſame time; it was choſen as the 
former had been, and the Members, that were ill affected, were ſtill 
prevailed on to come up, and to continue in an expenſive but 
uſeleſs Attendance in Town. The Biſhops drew up an Addreſs 
to the Queen, in which, as the two Houſes of Parliament had 
done, they expreſſed a juſt Indignation at the Jealouſies, that had 
been ſpread about the Nation, of the Danger of the Church : 
When this was communicated to the Lower Houſe, they retuſed 
to join in it, but would give no reaſon for their Refuſal: They 
drew an Addreſs of their own, in which no notice was taken of 
theſe Aſperſions: The Biſhops, according to antient Precedents, 
required them either to agree to their Addreſs, or to offer their 
Objections againſt it; they would do neither; ſo the Addreſs was 
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1706. let fall: And upon that, a ſtop was put to all further Communi- 
= c cation between the two Houſes. The Lower Houſe, upon this, 
went on in their former practice of intermediate Seſſions, in which 
they began to enter upon Buſineſs, to approve of ſome Books, 
and to cenſure others; and they reſolved to precced upon the ſame 
Grounds, that factious Men among them had before ſet up, tho 
the Falſhood of their Pretenſions had been evidently made to ap- 
pear. The Archbiſhop had prorogued them to the firſt of March : 
When that day came, the Lower Houſe was ſurprized with a 
Proteſtation, that was brought to the Upper Houſe, by a great 
part of their Body, who, being diſſatisfied with the Proceedings 
of the Majority, and having long ſtruggled againſt them, tho in 
vain, at laſt drew up a Proteſtation againſt them: They ſent it 
up and down, thro' the whole Province, that they might get as 
many Hands to it as they could ; but the matter was managed 
with ſuch caution, that tho' it was in many Hands, yet it was 
not known to the other fide, till they heard 1t was preſented to 
the Preſident of the Upper Houſe : In it, all the irregular Mo- 
tions of the Lower Houſe were reckoned up, inſiſting more par- 
ticularly on that of holding intermediate Seſſions, againſt all which 
they proteſted, and prayed that their Proteſtation might be en- 
tered in the Books of the Upper Houſe, that ſo they might not be 
involved in the Guilt of the reſt : This was figned by above Fifty, 
and the whole Body was but an Hundred and Forty-five : Some 
were neutral: So that hereby very near one half broke off from 
the reſt, and left them, and fate no more with them. The Lower 
Houſe was deliberating how to vent their Indignation againſt 
theſe, when a more ſenſible Mortification followed: The Arch- 
biſhop ſent for them, and when they came up; He read a Let- 
ter to them, that was wrote to him by the Queen, in which ſhe 
took notice that the Differences between the two Houſes weredtill 
kept up; ſhe was much concerned, to ſee that they were rather 
encreaſed than abated: She was the more ſurprized at this, be- 
cauſe it had been her conſtant Care, as it ſhould continue always 
to be, to preſerve the Conftitution of the Church, as it was by 
Law eſtabliſhed, and to diſcountenance all Diviſions and Innova- 
tions whatſoever: She was refolved to maintain her Supremacy, 
and the due Subordination of Presbyters to Biſhops, as fundamen- 
tal Parts of it: She expected, that the Archbiſhop and Biſhops 
would act conformable to this Refolution, and in ſo doing they 
ſhould be ſure of the continuance of her Protection and Favour, 
which ſhould not be wanting to any of the Clergy, as long as 
they were true to the Conftitution, and dutiful to Her, and their 
Eccleſiaſtical Superiors, and preſerved ſuch a Temper, as became 
| thole, 


thoſe, who were in Holy Orders. The Archbiſhop, as he was re- 
quired to read this to them, ſo he was directed to prorogue them, 
for ſuch a time as ſhould appear convenient to him: They were 
ſtruck with this, for it had been carried ſo ſecretly, that it was a 
Surprize to them all. When they ſaw they were to be prorogued, 
they ran very indecently to the Door, and with ſome difficulty 
were kept in the Room, till the Prorogation was intimated to 
them: They went next to their own Houſe, where, tho' pro- 
rogued, they fate ſtill in form, as if they had been a Houſe, but 
they did not venture on paſſing any Vote: So factious were they, 
and ſo implicitly led by thoſe, who had got an Aſcendant over 
them, that tho' they had formerly ſubmitted the Matters in de- 
bate to the Queen, yet now, when the declared her Pleaſure, they 
would not acquieſce in it. 
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1706. 
—— 


The Seſſion of Parliament being now at an end, the Preparations p;.,a;:. 


for the Campaign were carried on with all poſſible diſpatch : "That ** 
which was moſt preſſing was firſt done. Upon Szanbope's firſt | 
coming over, in the beginning of January, Orders were imme- 
diately iſſued out for ſending over 5000 Men, with all neceſſary 
Stores to Spain: The Orders were given in very preſſing Terms; 
yet ſo many Offices were concerned in the Execution, that many 
Delays were made, ſome of theſe were much cenſured ; at laſt 


they failed in March. The Fleet that had gone into the Medi- 


terranean with King Charles, and was to return and winter at 


Lisbon, was detained by Welterly Winds longer in thoſe Seas, 
than had been rr 

The People of Valencia ſeemed to hope, that they were to 
winter in thoſe Seas; and by this they were encouraged to declare 
for King Charles : but they were much expoſed to thoſe, who 
commanded in King Philip's name. All Catalonia had ſubmitted 
to King Charles except Roſes; Garriſons were put in Gironme, Le- 
rida, and Torigſa: and the States of that Principality prepared 
themſelves, with great Zeal and Reſolution, for the next Cam- 
paign, which, they had reaſon to expect, would come both carly 
and ſeverely upon them. There was a Breach, between the Earl 
of Peterborough and the Prince of Lichtenſtein, whom he charged 
very heavily, in the King's own preſence, with Corruption and 
Injuſtice: The Matter went far, and the King blamed the Earl 
of Peterborough, who had not much of a forbearing or for- 
giving temper in him. There was no method of Communication 
with England yet ſettled: We did not hear from them, nor they 
from us, in five Months: This put them out of all hope: Our 
Men wanted every thing, and could be ſupplied there with no- 
thing. The Revolt in Valencia made 1 it neceſſary to ſend ſuch a 


1 Supply 
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Catch gn. 
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Valencia. 


1706. Supply to them from Barcelona, as could be ſpared from thence: 
—— The Diſguſt that was taken, made it adviſeable to ſend the Earl 
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of Peterborough thither, and he willingly undertook the Service : 
He marched towards that Kingdom with about Fifteen Hundred 
Engliſh, and a Thouſand Spaniards : They were all ill equipped 
and ill furniſhed, without Artillery, and with very little Ammuni- 
tion: But as they marched, all the Country either came into them, 
or fled before them. He got to Yalencia without any Oppoſition, 
and was received there with all poſſible Demonſtrations of Joy : 
This gave a great diſturbance to the Spaniſh Councils at Madrid: 
They adviſed the King, to begin with the Reduction of Valencia: 
It lay nearer, and was eaſier come at: And by this the Diſpoſi- 
tion to revolt would be checked, which might otherwiſe go fur- 
ther: But this was over-ruled from France, where little regard 
was had to the Spaniards: They reſolved to begin with Bar- 
celona: In it King Charles himſelf lay; and on taking it, they 
reckoned all the reſt would fall. 

The French reſolved to ſend every thing, that was neceſſary for 
the Siege by Sea, and the Count of Toulouſe was ordered to lie 
with the Flect before the Place, whilſt it was beſieged by Land: It 
was concerted, to begin the Siege in March, for they knew that if 
they begun it ſo early, our Fleet could not come in time to relieve 
it: But two great Storms, that came ſoon one after another, did 
ſo ſcatter their Tartanes, and diſable their Ships of War, that as 
ſome were caſt away, and others were much ſhattered, ſo they 
all loſt a Month's time, and the Siege could not be formed before 
the beginning of April: King Charles ſhut himſelf up in Barce- 
oma, by which the People were both animated and kept in order: 

This gave all the Allies very ſad Apprehenſions, they feared not 
only the Loſs of the Place, but of his Perſon. Lake failed from 
Lisbcn in the end of March: He miſſed the Galleons very nar- 
rowly, but he could not purſue them; for he was to loſe no 
time, but haſte to Barcelona: His Fleet was encreaſed to Thirty 
Ships of the Line, by the time he got to Gibraltar; but tho 
Twenty more were following him, he would not ſtay, but haſted 
on to the Relief of the Place, as faſt as the Wind ſerved. 

At the ſame time the Campaign was opened on the fide of 
Portugal: The Earl of Gallway had full Powers and a brave 
Army of about 20000 Men, well furniſhed in all reſpects: He 
leſt Badajos behind him, and marched on to Alcantara. The 
Duke of Berwick had a very ſmall Force left him, to defend that 
Frontier: It ſeems the French truſted to the Intereſt they had in 
the Court of Portugal: His Troops were fo bad, that he ſaw in 


one {mall Action, that he could not depend on them: He put a 
good 
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good Garriſon in Alcantara; where their beſt Magazine was laid 1706. 
in. But when the Earl of Galleay came before the Town, within 
three Days the Garriſon, conſiſting of 4000 Men, delivered up 
the Place and themſelves as Priſoners of War: The Portugueſe 
would have ſtop'd there, and thought they had made a good 
Campaign, tho they had done no more: But the Engliſh Am- 
baſſador at Lisbon went to the King of Portugal, and preſſed 
him, that Orders might be immediately ſent to the Earl of Ga//- 
way to march on: And when he ſaw great Coldneſs in ſome of 
the Miniſters, he threatned a preſent Rupture, if it was not done: 
And he continued waiting on the King, till the Orders were 
ſigned, and ſent away. Upon Receipt of theſe, the Earl of Gal/- 
way advanced towards Placentia, all the Country declaring for 
him, as ſoon as he appeared; and the Duke of Berwick ſtill re- 
tiring before him, not being able to give the leaſt Interruption to 
his March, 

The Campaign was opened in Taly with great advantage to The Ger. 
the French: The Duke of Yendome marched into the Bre/cian, me we de- 
to attack the Imperialiſts, before Prince Eugene could join them, Ii, 
who was now come very near: He fell on a Body of about 
1 2000 of them, being double their number; he drove them from 
their Poſts, with the Loſs of about 3000 Men killed and taken'; 
but it was believed there were as many of the French killed, as 
of the Imperialiſts. Prince Eugene came up within two Days, 
and put all in order again: He retired to a ſurer Poſt, waiting 
till the Troops from Germany ſhould come up: The Slowneſs of 
the Germans was always fatal, in the beginning of the Campaign: 

The Duke of Savoy was now reduced to great Extremities: He ſaw 
the Siege of Turin was deſigned ; he fortified ſo many Out-Poſts, 
and put ſo good a Garriſon 1n it, that he prepared well for a long 
Siege, and a great Reſiſtance: He wrote to the Queen, for a 
further Supply of 50000 Pounds, affuring her, that by that 
means the Place ſhould be put in ſo good a State, that he would 
undertake that all ſhould be done, which could be expected from 
brave and reſolute Men: And ſo careful was the Lord Treaſurer 
to encourage him, that the Courier was ſent back the next Day, 
after he came, with credit for the Money. There was ſome 
Hopes of a Peace, as there was an actual Ceſſation of War in 
Hungary: The Malecontents had been put in hopes, of a great 
Diverſion of the Emperor's Forces, on the fide of Bavaria, where 
there was a great Inſurrection, provoked, as was ſaid, by the Op- 
preſſion of the Imperial Officers, who were ſo accuſtomed to be 
heavy in their Quarters, that when they had the Pretence, that 
they were among Enemies, it may be eaſily believed, there was 
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1706. much juſt occaſion of complaint; And that they were guilty of 

—— great Exactions and Rapine. This looked formidably at firſt, 
and ſeemed to threaten a new War in thoſe Parts ; but all was 
ſoon ſuppreſſed : The Peaſants had no Officers among them, no 
Diſcipline, nor Magazines, and no Place of Strength: So they 
were quickly diſperſed, and ſtricter Orders were given, for the 
better regulating the Military Men, tho' it was not expected that 
theſe would be long obſerved. 


While Matters were in this diſpoſition abroad ; the Treaty for 
the Union of the two Kingdoms was brought on, and managed 


two Kinz- with great Solemnity. Commiſſions were given out for T hirty- 


two Perſons of each Kingdom, to meet at London on the 18th 


of April: Sonierſet-Houſe was appointed for the place of the 
Treaty ; the Perſons, who were named to treat on the Engliſh 
fide, were well choſen: They were the moſt capable of ma- 
naging the Treaty, and the beſt diſpoſed to it, of any in the 
Kingdom. Thoſe who came from Scotland, were not looked on 
as Men ſo well affected to the Deſign: Moſt of them had ſtood 
out in a long and firm Oppoſition to the Revolution, and to all 
that had been done afterwards, purſuant to it. The Nomi- 
nation of theſe was fixed on, by the Dukes of Qtueensbury and 


Argyle: It was ſaid by them, that tho' theſe Objections did in- 


deed lie againſt them, yet they had ſuch an Intereſt in Scotland, 
that the engaging them to be cordially for the Union, would be a 
great means toget it agreed to, in the Parliament there: The Scorch 
had got among them the Notion of a Fœderal Union, like that 
of the United Provinces, or of the Cantons in Switzerland: But 
the Engliſh reſolved to loſe no time, in the examining or diſcuſ- 
ſing of that Project, for this reaſon, beſides many others, that as 
long as the two Nations had two different Parliaments, they could 
break that Union whenſoever they pleaſed ; for each Nation 
would follow their own Parliament: The Deſign was now to 
ſettle a laſting and indiſſoluble Union between the Kingdoms, 
thereſore they reſolved to treat only, about an incorporating Union, 
that ſhould put an end to all Diſtinctions, and unite all their In- 
tcreſts: ſo they at laſt entered upon the Scheme of an entire 


Union. 


But now to look again into our Affairs abroad: The French 


ſeemed to have laid the Deſign of their Campaign ſo well, that it 
had every where a formidable Appearance : And if the Execution 

had anſwered their Scheme, it would have proved as glorious, 
as it was in the Concluſion fatal to them. They reckoned the 
taking of Barcelona and Turin ſure: And by theſe, they thought 


the War, both in Spain and Italy, would be ſoon brought to 


an 


Rhine; and they intended to have a great Army in Flanders, 
where they knew our chief Strength would be, to act as occaſion 
or their other Affairs ſhould require. But how well ſoever this 
Deſign might ſeem to be laid, it appeared Providence had ano- 
ther: Which was brought to bear every where, in a moſt won- 
derful manner, and in reverſe to all their Views. The Steps of this, 
I intend to ſet out, rather as a Meditation on the Providence of 
God, than as a particular Hiſtory of this ſignal Year, for which I 
am no way furniſhed : Beſides that, if I were, it does not an- 
{wer my principal Deſign in Writing. 

The French lay Thirty-ſeven Days before Barcelona: Of that 
time, Twenty-two were ſpent in taking Mownzjoy; they ſeemed to 
think there was no danger of raiſing the Siege, and that therefore 
they might proceed as ſlowly as they pleaſed: The Town was 
under ſuch a Conſternation, that nothing but the King's Preſence 
could have kept them, from capitulating, the firſt Week of the 
Siege: There were ſome Mutinies raiſed, and ſome of the Ma- 
giſtrates were killed in them: But the King came among them 
on all occaſions, and both quieted and animated them. Stanhope 
wrote, after the Siege was over, (whether as a Courtier or not, I 
cannot tell, for he had now on him the Character of the Queen's 
Envoy to King Charles) that the King went into all places of 
Danger, and made all about him Examples to the reſt, to be 
hard at work, and conſtant upon duty. After Mowntjoy was taken, 
the Town was more preſſed : The Earl of Peterborough came from 
Valentia, and was upon the Hills, but could not give them any 
great Aſſiſtance: Some few from Gironne, and other Places, got 
into the Town: The French Engineers performed their part, 
with little Skill and Succels; thoſe they relied moſt on, happened 
to be killed in the beginning of the Siege. The Levant Wind 
was all this while ſo ſtrong, that it was not poſſible for Leak to 
come up, ſo ſoon as was deſired, to their relief. 
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an end: They knew they would be ſuperiour to any Force, 1706. 
that the Prince of Baden could bring together, on the Upper 


But when their Strength, as well as their Patience, was almoſt Tue Stege of 


quite exhauſted, the Wind turned, and Leak with all poſlible 
haſte failed to them: As ſoon as the Count of Tow/ouſe had Intel- 
ligence, that he was near him, he failed back to Toulon. Teſſe, 
with King Phi/ip (who was in the Camp, but was not once named 
in any action) continued three Days before Barcelona, after their 
Fleet failed away : they could then have no hopes of carrying it, 
unleſs a Storm at Sea had kept our Fleet at a diſtance : At laſt, 
on the firſt of May O. S. the Siege was raiſed, with great 
precipitation, and in much diforder: Their Camp was left 
well 
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1706. well furniſhed, and the Sick and Wounded could not be car- 
— — ried oft. | 

An Echte On the Day of the raiſing the Siege, as the French Army was 
che dan marching off, the Sun was eclipſed, and it was total in thoſe Parts: 
It is certain that there is no weight to be laid on ſuch things; yet 
the Vulgar being apt to look on them as ominous, it was cenſured 
as a great Error in 27, not to have raiſed the Siege a Day 
ſooner; and that the rather, becauſe the King of France had made 
the Sun, with a Motto of Mec pluribus TImpar, his Device. King 
Philip made all the haſte he could to Perpignan, but his Army 
was almoſt quite ruined, before he got thither: There was no 
manner of Communication, over land, between Barcelona and Por- 
zugal : So the Portugueze, doubting the iſſue of that Siege, had 
no mind to engage further, till they ſaw how it ended : There- 
re ban of fore they ordered their Army to march aſide to Ciudad Roderigo, 
cl ad- ON pretence that it was neceſſary to ſecure their Frontier, by taking 
acc: that place: It was taken aſter a very ſhort Siege, and with ſmall 
Reſiſtance: From thence they advanced to Salamanca. But upon 
the News of raiſing the Siege of Barcelona, they went on towards 
Madrid; the Duke of Berwick only obſerving their Motions, and 
ſtill retiring before them. King Philip went, with great expedi- 
tion, and a very ſmall Train, from Perpignan to Navarre, from 
Kis Pbztip thence he came poſt to Madrid; but finding he had no Army, 
that he could truſt to, the Grandees being now retired, and look- 
loon ef. it. ing as ſo many dead Men; and he ſeeing that the Portuguexe 
were ſtill advancing, ſent his Queen to Byrgos, and followed her 
in a few Days, carrying with him that which was valuable in the 
Palace: And it ſeems he deſpaired ever to return thither again, 
ſince he deſtroyed all that could not be carried away; in which 
he acted a very extraordinary part, for he did ſome of this with 
his own hand; as the Gentleman, whom the Earl of Galkoay 

ſent over, told me, was univerſally believed in Madrid. 
The Euler The capital City being thus forſaken, the Earl of Gallway came 
Calden n do it by the end of June; he met with no reſiſtance indeed, but 
bur King with as little welcome: An Army of Portugueze, with a Here- 
pare i tick at their head, were certainly very ſtrange fights to the Caſti- 
longtocome lians, who retained all the Pride, without any of the Courage, of 
cghcir Anceſtors: They thought it below them to make their Sub- 
miſſions to any, but to the King himſelf ; and if King Charles 
had come thither immediately, it was believed that the entire Re- 
duction of Spain would have been ſoon brought about. It is not 
yet certain, what made him ſtay ſo long as he did at Barcelona, 
even from the beginning of May till near the end of July. Thoſe 
about him pretended, it was not fat to go to Madrid, till he was 
well 
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well furniſhed with Money, to make a decent Entry: Stanbope 1706. 
offered to furniſh him with what was neceſſary for the Journey 
but could not afford a magnificent Equipage for a ſolemn Entry. 
King Charles wrote a very preſſing Letter to the Duke of Marl. 
borough, ſetting forth his Neceſlities, and defiring greater Supplies; 
I ſaw this Letter, for the Duke ſent it over to the Lord Treaſu- 
rer: but little regard was had to it, becauſe it was ſuggeſted from 
many different hands, that the Prince of Licbtenſtein was enrich- 
ing himſelf, and keeping his King poor. Others pretended the 
true cauſe of the Delay was a ſecret Amour of that King's at Bar- 
celona ; whatſoever the Cauſe of it might be, the Effects have hi- 
therto proved fatal: It was firſt propoſed, that King Charles ſhould 
march thro' Yalentia, as the neareſt and much the fafeſt way, 
and he came on that deſign as far as Tarracona: But Advice be- 
ing brought him there, that the Kingdom of Arragon was in a 
good diſpoſition to declare for him, he was diverted from his firſt 
Intentions, and prevailed on to go to Saragoza; where he was 
acknowledged by that Kingdom: but he loſt much time, and more 
in the Reputation of his Arms, by delaying ſo long to move to- 
wards Madrid: So King Philip took heart, and came back from 
Burgos to Madrid. The Earl of Gallway was very uneaſy at this 
ſlow Motion, which King Charles made: King Philip had ſome 
more Troops ſent him from France, and the broken Bodies of 
his Army, being now brought together, he had an Army equal 
in Numbers to the Earl of Gallway, and ſo he marched up to him; 
but fince ſo much depended on the Iſſue of an Action, the 
Earl of Galluay avoided it, becauſe he expected every day 
Reinforcements, to be brought up to him, both by King Charles, 
and by the Earl of Peterborough from Valentia: Therefore 
to facilitate this Conjunction, he moved towards Arragon; ſo 
that Madrid was again left to be poſſeſſed by King Philip. At 
laſt, in the beginning of Auguſt, King Charles came up, but 
with a very inconſiderable Force: A few days after, the Earl of 
Peterborough came alſo with an Eſcorte, rather than any Strength; 
for he had not with him above 500 Dragoons. He was now un- 
eaſy, becauſe he could not have the fupreme Command, both the 
Earl of Galluay and Count Mæyeiles being much ancienter Oth- 
cers, than he was. But to deliver him from the Uneaſineſs, of 
being commanded by them, the Queen had ſent him the 
Powers of an Ambaſſador Extraordinary ; and he took that Cha- 
racter on him for a few Days. His complaining, ſo much as he 
did, of the Prince of Lichtenſtein and the Germans, who were 
ſtill poſſeſſed of King Charles s Confidence, made him very unac- 
ceptable to that King: So he, waiting for Orders from the Queen, 
Vor, II. oY : | withdrew 
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1706. withdrew from the Camp, and failed away in one of the 
—— Queen's Ships to Genoa. Our Fleet lay all the Summer in the 


Madliterrancam; which obliged the French to keep theirs within 
Toul;m. Cartagena declared for King Charles, and was ſecured 
by ſome of our Ships: The Fleet came before Alicant ; the Sea- 
men landed and ſtormed the Town ; the Caſtle held out ſome 
Weeks, but then it capitulated, and the Soldiers by Articles were 
obliged to march to Cadiz. Soon after that, our Fleet failed out 
of the Streights; one Squadron was ſent to the Yeft-Indies; ano- 
ther was to lie at Lisbon, and the reſt were ordered home. After 
King Charles had joined Lord Gal/way, King Philip's Army and 
his looked on one another for ſome time, but without venturing 
on any Action: They were near an Equality, and both fides ex- 
pected to be reinforced; ſo in that uncertainty, neither fide 


would put any thing to hazard. 


The Battle 
of Kamellies. 


But now I turn to another and a greater Scene : The King of 
France was aſſured, that the King of Denmark would ſtand upon 
ſome high Demands, he made to the Allies, ſo that the Duke of 
Marlborough could not have the Danes, who were about Ten or 
Twelve Thouſand, to join him for ſome time; and that the 
Pruffians, almoſt as many as the Danes, could not come up to 
the confederate Army, for ſome Weeks: $0 he ordered the Elector 
of Bavaria and Villeroy to march up to them, and to venture on 
a Battle; fince, without the Danes, they would have been much 
ſuperior in number. The States yielded to all Denmark's De- 
mands, and the Prince of 7/jrt:mberg, who commanded their 
Troops, being very well affected, reckoned that all being granted, 
he needed not ſtay, till he ſent to Denmark, nor wait for their 
expreſs Orders: But marched and joined the Army, the Day be- 
fore the Engagement. Some thought, that the King of France, 
upon the News of the Diſgrace before Barcelona, that he might 
cover that, reſolved o put all to venture, hoping that a Victory 
would have ſet all to r. -hts; this paſſed generally in the World. 
But the Duke of Maribo gh told me, that there being only 
twelve Days, between the raihng of the Siege of Barcelona and 


this Battle, the one being on the firſt of May, and the other on 


the twelfth, eight of which muſt be allowed for the Courier to 
Paris, and from thence to Brabant, it ſeemed not poſſible to put 
things in the order, in which he ſaw them, in fo ſhort a time. 
The French leſt their Baggage and heavy Cannon at Judoign; and 
marched up to the Duke of Marlborough : He was inns WA to- 
wards them, on the ſame Deſign, for if they had not offered him 
Battle on the twelfth, he was reſolved to have attacked them on 
the thirteenth of May: They met near a Village called Ramellies 
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(not far from the Mebaigne) from whence the Battle takes its 1706. 

Name. | — 
The Engagement was an entire one; and the Action was hot ,,.... vi. 

for two Hours; both the French Mcuyſguetaires and the Cuira/- roty gained. 

ſiers were there; the Elector of Bavaria ſaid, it was the beſt 

Army he ever beheld : But after two Hours, the French gave 

way every where, ſo it ended in an entire Defeat. They loſt 

both their Camp, Baggage and Artillery, as well as all that they 

had left in Judoign; and in all poſſible Confuſion, they paſſed the id 

Dyle ; our Men purſuing, till it was dark. The Duke of Marl. * 

borough ſaid to me, the French Army look'd the beſt of any he | 

had ever ſeen: But that their Officers did not do their part, nor 

ſhew the Courage, that had appeared among them on other Oc- 

caſions. And when I asked him the difference, between the Actions 

at Hockftedt and at Ramellies; he ſaid, the firſt Battle laſted be- 

tween ſeven and eight Hours, and we loſt above 12000 Men in | 

it; whereas the fecond laſted not above two Hours, and we loſt = 

not above 2500 Men. Orders were preſently ſent to the great 

Cities, to draw the Garriſons out of them, that ſo the French 

might have again the Face of an Army : For their Killed, their 

Deſerters, and their Priſoners, on this great Day, were above 

20000 Men. The Duke of Marlborough loſt no time, but fol- 

lowed them cloſe: Louvain, Mechlin, and Bruſſels ſubmitted, Flandersond 

beſides many leſſer Places; Antwerp made a ſhew of ſtanding ere 

out, but ſoon followed the Example of the reſt; Ghendt and 

Bruges did the fame: in all theſe King Charles was proclaimed. 

Upon this unexpected Rapidity of Succeſs, the Duke of Mar/ho- 

rough went to the Hague, to concert Meaſures with the Hates, 

where he ſtaid but few Days; for they agreed to every thing he 

propoſed, and ſent him back with full Powers: The firſt thing 

he undertook was the Siege of Offend, a Place famous for its 9 

long Siege in the laſt Age: The Natives of the Place were diſpo- 2 

ſed to return to the Huſtrian Family, and the French, that were en. 

in it, had ſo loſt all Heart and Spirit, that they made not the Re- 

ſiſtance, that was looked for: In ten Days, after they fate down 

before it, and within four Days after the Batteries were finiſhed, 

they capitulated. From thence the Confederates went to Menin, 

which was eſteemed the beſt finiſhed Fortification, in all thoſe 

Parts: It was built after the Peace of Nimeguen; nothing that 

Art could contrive was wanting, to render it impregnable ; and 

it was defended by a Garriſon of 6000 Men, fo that many thought 

it was too bold an Undertaking, to fit down before it. The 

French Army was become conſiderable, by great Detachments 

brought from the Upper Rhine; where Mareſchal Yillars wo 
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1706. ſo far ſuperior to the Germans, that, if it had not been for this 
w——— Revulfion of his Forces, the Circles of Suabia and Franconia 


The Dake 


ot Vendome 


commanded 


would have been much expoſed to Pillage and Contribution, 


The Duke of Yendome's Conduct in T1raly had fo raiſed his 
Character, that he was thought the only Man, fit to be at the 


anders. Head of the Army in Flanders ſo he was ſent for, and had that 


Derder- 
monde and 


Aeth taken. 


Command given him, with a very high Complement, which was 
very injurious to the other Officers, ſince he was declared to be 
the ſingle Man, on whom France could depend, and by whom it 
could be protected, in that Extremity. The Duke of Orleans was 
ſent to command in 1:aly, and Mareſchal Mar ſin was ſent with 
him to aſſiſt, or rather in reality to govern him: And fo obſti- 
nately was the King of France ſet, on purſuing his firſt Deſigns, 
that notwithſtanding his Diſgraces both in Hain and in the Me- 
therlands, yet (ſince he had ordered all the Preparations for the 
Siege of Turin) he would not deſiſt from that Attempt, but or- 
dered it to be purſued, with all poſſible Vigour. The Siege of 
Menin was, in the mean while, carried on fo ſucceſsfully, that 
the Trenches were opened on the 24th of July, and the Batte- 
ries were finiſhed on the 29th: and they preſſed the Place fo 
warmly, that they capitulated on the 1 1thof Auguſt, and march'd 
out on the 14th, being St. Lewis's Day; 4000 Men march'd out 
of the Place. | 

It ſeemed ſtrange, that a Garriſon, which was ſtill ſo nume- 
rous, ſhould give up, in ſo ſhort a time, a Place that was both 
ſo ſtrong and ſo well furniſhed: But as the French were much 
ſunk, fo the Allies were now become very expert at carrying on 
of Sieges; and ſpared no coſt that was neceſſary for diſpatch. 
Dendermonde had been, for ſome Weeks, under a Blockade : this, 
the Duke of Marlborough ordered to be turned into a formal 
Siege. The Place was ſo ſurrounded with Water, that the King 
of France, having once begun a Siege there, was forced to raiſe 
it; yet it was now ſo preſſed, that the Garriſon offered to capitu- 
late, but the Duke of Mar/borough would give them no other 
Terms, but thoſe of being Priſoners of War, to which they were 
forced to ſubmit. 47h was next inveſted, it lay fo inconvenient] 
between Flanders and Brabant, that ir was neceſſary to clear that 
Communication, and to deliver Brufſets from the Danger of that 
Neighbourhood : In a fortnight's time, it was alſo obliged to ca- 
pitulate, and the Garriſon were made Priſoners of War. 

During thoſe Sieges, the Duke of Yendome, having fixed him- 
ſelf in a Camp, that could not be forced, did not think fit to 
give the Duke of Mar/borough any Diſturbance ; while he lay 
with his Army covering the Sieges: The French were jealous of 

| | the 
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the Elector of Bavaria's Heat, and tho' he deſired to command 1 706. 
an Army apart, yet it was not thought fit to divide their Forces. 
tho' now grown to be very numerous. Deſerters ſaid, the Pan- 

nick was ſtill ſo great in the Army, that there was no appearance 

of their venturing on any Action: Paris it ſelf was under a high 
Conſternation, and tho' the King carried his Misfortunes with 

an appearance of Calmneſs and Compoſure, yet he was often let 

blood, which was thought an indication of a great Commotion 

within ; and this was no doubt the greater, becauſe it was ſo much 
diſguiſed. No News was talked of at that Court; all was filent 

and ſolemn; ſo that even the Dutcheſs Dowager of Orleans knew 

not the true State of their Affairs; which made her write to her 

Aunt, the Electoreſs of Hanover, to learn News of her. 

There was another Alarm given them, which heighten'd the pg ... 
Diſorder they were in: The Queen and the Szazes formed a De- f Deicent in 
fign of a Deſcent in France, with an Army of about 10000 Foot . 
and 1200 Horſe, The Earl of Rivers commanded the Land- 
Army, as Shovell did a Royal Fleet, that was to convoy them, 
and to ſecure their Landing; it was to be near Bourdeausx : but 
the Secret was then ſo well kept, that the French could not pene- 
trate into it; ſo the Alarm was general. It put all the maritime 
Counties of France toa vaſt charge, and under diſmal apprehen- 
ſions: Officers were ſent from the Court to exerciſe them; but 
they ſaw what their Militia was, and that was all their defence. 

I have one of the Manifeſto's, that the Earl of Rivers was ordered 
to publiſh, upon his landing : He declared by it, that he was 
come neither to pillage the Country, nor to conquer any part of 
it; He came only to reſtore the People to their Liberties, and to 
have Aſſemblies of the States, as they had anciently, and to re- 
ſtore the Edifs to the Proteſtants; He promiſed protection to all 
that ſhould come in to him. The Troops were all put aboard at 
Portſmouth, in the beginning of July, but they were kept in our 
Ports by contrary Winds, till the beginning of Oclober: The De- 
ſign on France was then laid aſide; it was too late in the Year, 
for the Fleet to fail into the Bay of Biſcay, and to lie there, for 
any conſiderable time, in that Seaſon : The Reduction of Spain 
was of the greateſt importance to us; ſo new Orders were ſent 
them to fail firſt to Lisbon, and there to take ſuch Meaſures, as 
the State of the Affairs of Spain ſhould require. 

The Siege of Turin was begun in May, and was continued till The Stege 
the beginning of September: There was a ſtrong Garriſon with- .. 
in it, and it was well furniſhed, both with Proviſions and Ammu- 
nition. The Duke of Savoy put all to the hazard: He ſent his 
Dutcheſs with his Children to Genoa ; and himſelf, with a Body 
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1706. of 3000 Horſe, was moving about Turin, from Valley to Valley, 
wr till thatBody was much diminiſhed: for he was, as it were, hun- 
ted from place to place, by the Duke of Feuillade, who com- 
manded in the Siege, and drove the Duke of Savoy before him : 
ſo that all hope of Relief lay in Prince Eugene. The Garriſon 
made a noble reſiſtance, and maintained their Outworks long; 
they blew up many Mines, and diſputed every Inch of Ground, 
with great Reſolution : They loſt about 6000 Men, who were 
either killed, or had deſerted during the Siege; and their Powder 
was at laſt ſo ſpent, that they muſt have capitulated within a day 
or two, if they had not been relieved. The Siege coſt the French 
very dear; they were often forced to change their Attacks, and 
loſt about 14000 Men before the Place; for they were frequently 
beat from the Poſts, that they had gain'd. 
Prince Fu= Prince Eugene made all the haſte, he could to their relief: The 
che Sic Court of Vienna had not given due Orders, as they had under- 
2 taken, for the Proviſion of the Troops, that were to march thro' 
their Country, to join him: This occaſioned many Complaints, 
and ſome Delay. The truth was, that Court was ſo much ſet on 
the Reduction of Hungary, that all other things were much neg- 
lected, while that alone ſeemed to poſſeſs them. A Treaty was ſet 
on foot, with the Malecontents there, by the Mediation of England 
and of the States; a Ceſſation of Arms was agreed to, for two 
Months : All that belonged to that Court were very uneaſy, while 
that continued; they had ſhared among them the Confiſcations 
of all the great Eſtates in Hungary, and they ſaw, that if a Peace 
was made, all theſe would be vacated, and the Eſtates would be 
reſtored to their former Owners: ſo they took all poſſible means 
to traverſe the Negotiation, and to inflame the Emperor. There 
ſcemed to be ſome probability, of bringing things to a Settlement, 
but that could not be brought to any concluſion, during the Term 
of the Ceſſation; when that was lapſed, the Emperor could not 
be prevailed on to renew it: He recalled his Troops from the 
Upper Rhine, tho' that was contrary to all his Agreements with 
the Empire. Notwithſtanding all this ill Management of the 
Court of Vienna, Prince Eugene got together the greateſt part of 
thoſe Troops, that he expected in the Yerone/ſe, before the end 
of June: They were not yet all come up, but he, believing him- 
ſelf ſtrong enough, reſolved to advance; and he left the Prince 
of Heſſe, with a Body to receive the reſt, and by them to force a 
Diverſion, while he ſhould be going on. The Duke of Yendome 
had taken care of all the Fords of the Adige, the Mincio, and the 
Oglio; and had caſt up ſuch Lines and Entrenchments every 
where, that he had aſſured the Court of France, it was not 


poſſible 
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poſſible for Prince Eugene, to break thro' all that Oppoſition, at 1 706. 
leaſt to do it, in any time to relieve Turin. By this time the Duxe 


of Orleans was come to take the Army, out of Yendome's hands: 
but before that Duke had left it, they faw that he had reckon'd 
wrong, inall thoſe Hopes, he had given the Court of France, of 
ſtopping Prince Eugene s March. For, in the beginning of July, 
he ſent a few Battalions, over one of the Fords of the Adige, where 
the French were well poſted, and double their number; yet they 
ran away with ſuch precipitation, that they left every thing behind 
them: Upon that, Prince Eugene paſſed the Adige, with his whole 
Army, and the French, in a Conſternation, retired behind the 
Mincio. After this, Prince Eugene ſurprized the French with a 
Motion, that they had not looked for, nor prepared againſt, for 
he paſſed the Po; the Duke of Orleans followed him, but de- 
clined an Engagement; whereupon Prince Eugene wrote to the 
Duke of Marlberough, that he felt the Effects of the Battle of 
Ramellies, even in Italy, the French ſeeming to be every where 
diſpirited with their Misfortunes. Prince Eugene, marching 
nearer the Appenines, had gained ſome Days March of the Duke 
of Orleans; upon which, that Duke repaſſed the Po, and ad- 
vanced with ſuch haſte towards Turin, that he took no care of 
the Paſs at Stradella, which might have been kept and diſputed 
for ſome Days: Prince Eugene found no Oppoſition there ; nor 
did he meet with any other difficulty, but from the length of the 
March, and the heat of the Seaſon; for he was in motion all 
the Months of July and AugufP. 

In the Beginning of September, the Duke of Savoy joined him, 
with the ſmall Remnants of his Army, and they haſted on to 
Turin. The Duke of Orleans had got thither before them, and 
the place was now reduced to the laſt Extremities ; the Duke of 
Orleans, with moſt of the chief Officers, were for marching out 
of the Trenches; Marfin was of another mind, and when he 
found it hard to maintain his Opinion, he produced poſitive Or- 
ders for it, which put an end to the Debate. The Duke of Sa- 
voy ſaw the neceſlity of attacking them, in their Trenches ; his 
Army conſiſted of 28000 Men, but they were good Troops 
the French were above 40000, and in a well fortified Camp; 
yet after two Hours Reſiſtance, the Duke of Savoy broke thro”, 
and then there was a great deſtruction ; the French flying in much 
diſorder, and leaving a vaſt Treaſure in their Camp, beſides great 


Stores of Proviſions, Ammunition and Artillery. It was fo en- The Free 


tire a Defeat, that not above 1600 Men, of that great Army, got 


off in a Body; and they made all the haſte they could into Dau- Siege rails. 


pbiny. The Duke of Savoy went into Turin; where it may. be 
* ily 
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1706, eaſily imagined, he was received with much Joy ; the Garriſon, 
◻ for want of Powder, was not in a condition to make a Sally on 
the French, while he attack'd them; the French were purſued as 
far, as Men, wearied with ſuch an Action, could follow them, and 
| many Priſoners were taken. The Duke of Orleans, tho he loſt 
the Day, yet gave great Demonſtrations of Courage, and re- 
ceived ſeveral Wounds : Mareſchal Marin fell into the Enemies 
hands, but died of his Wounds in a few Hours; and upon him 
N all the Errors of this diſmal Day were caſt, tho the heavieſt part 
[ of the Load fell on Chamillard, who was then in the ſupreme 
| degree of favour at Court, and was entirely poſſeſſed of Madam 
Maintenon's Confidence. Feuillade had married his Daughter, 
and in order to the advancing him, he had the Command of this 
Siege given him, which was thus obſtinately purſued, til] itended 
in this fatal manner. The Obſtinacy continued, for the King 
ſent Orders, for a Month together, to the Duke of Orleans, to 
march back into Piedmont, when it was abſolutely impoſſible; 
yet repeated Orders were ſent, and the reaſon of this was under- 
ſtood afterwards: Madam Maintenon (it ſeems) took that care of 
the King's Health and Humour, that ſhe did not ſuffer the ill 
ſtate of his Affairs to be fully told him: He, all that while, was 
made believe, that the Siege was only raiſed, upon the Advance 
of Prince Eugene's Army; and knew not that his own was de- 
feated and ruined. I am not enough verſed in Military Affairs, to 
offer any Judgment upon that point, whether they did well or 
ill, not to go out of their Camp to fight: It is certain, that the 
Fight was more diſorderly, and the Loſs was much greater, by 
reaſon of their lying, within their Lines : In this I have known 
Men of the Trade of different Opinions. 
While this was done at Turin, the Prince of Heſſe advanced 
e to the Mincio, which the French abandoned; but as he went to 
take Caſtiglione, Medavi, the French General, ſurprized him, and 
cut off about 2000 of his Men; upon which he was forced to re- 
tire to the Adige. The French magnified this exceſſively, hoping 
with the noiſe they made about it, to ballance their real Loſs at 
| | Turin. The Prince of Yaudemont, upon the News from Tri, 
i left the City of Milan, and retired, with the ſmall Force he had, 
to Cremona: The Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene marched, 
with all haſte, into the Milanege: The City of Milan was opened 
to them; but the Cittadel and ſome ſtrong Places, that had Gar- 
riſons in them, ſtood out ſome time; yet Place after Place capi- 
tulated, ſo that it was viſible, all would quickly fall into their hands. 
Such a Succeſſion of eminent Misfortunes, in one Campaign, 


and in fo many different Places, was without example: It made 
all 
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all People conclude, that the time was come, in which the Per- , 506. 
fidy, the Tyranny, and the Cruelty of that King's long and 


bloody Reign, was now to be repayed him, with the fame ſevere 
meaſure, with which he had formerly treated others: But the Se- 
crets of God are not to be too boldly pried into, till he is pleaſed 
to diſplay them to us more openly. It is certainly a Year, that 
deſerves to be long and much remembred. 

In the end of the Campaign, in which Poland had been har- 
raſſed, with the continuance of the War, but without any great 
Action; the King of Sweden, ſeeing that King Anguſtus ſup- 
ported his Affairs in Poland, by the Supplies both of Men and 
Money, that he drew from his Electorate, reſolved to ſtop that 


Reſſource: So he marched thro S;/zfa and Luſatia into Saxony. 


He quickly made himſelf Maſter of an open Country, that was 
looking for no ſuch Invaſion, and was in no fort prepared for it, 
and had few ſtrong Places in it, capable of any Refiftance : The 
rich Town of Leipfick and all the reſt of the Country was, with- 
out any Oppoſition, put under Contribution. All the Empire was 
alarmed at this; it was at firſt apprehended, that it was ſet on by 
the French Councils, to raiſe a new War in Germany, and to put 
the North all in a flame. The King of Sweden gave it out, that 
he had no deſign to give any diſturbance to the Empire: That 
he intended, by this March, only to bring the War of Poland 
to a ſpeedy concluſion ; and it was reaſonable to believe, that 
ſuch an unlooked for Incident would ſoon bring that War to a 
Criſis. 2 

This was the State of our Affairs abroad, in this glorious and 
ever-memorable Year. At home, another matter of great conſe- 
quence was put in a good and promiſing method: The Commiſ- 
ſioners of both Kingdoms fate cloſe in a Treaty, till about the 
middle of July; in concluſion, they prepared a compleat Scheme 
of an entire Union of both Nations: Some Particulars being only 
referred, to be ſettled by their Parliaments reſpectively. When 
every thing was agreed to, they preſented one Copy of the Treaty 
to the Queen, and each fide had a Copy, to be preſented to their 
reſpective Parliament, all the three Copies being ſigned by the 
Commiſſioners of both Kingdoms : It was reſolved to lay the mat- 
ter, firſt before the Parliament of Scotland, becauſe it was appre- 
hended, that it would meet with the greateſt oppoſition there. 

The Union of the two Kingdoms was a Work, of which many 
had quite deſpaired, in which number I was one; and thoſe who 
entertained better hopes, thought it muſt have run out into a long 
Negotiation for ſeveral Years: but beyond all Mens expectation, 
it was begun and finiſhed, within the Compaſs of One. The 
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1706. Commiſſioners, brought up from Scotland, for the Treaty, were 
—— fo ſtrangely choſen (the far greater number having continued in 
> 2 an Oppoſition to the Government, ever ſince the Revolution) 
Union. that from thence many concluded, that it was not fincerely de- 

ſigned by the Miniſtry, when they ſaw ſuch a Nomination. This 

1 was a piece of the Earl of Scair's Cunning, who did heartily pro- 
mote the Deſign : He then thought, that if ſuch a number of 
thoſe, who were looked on as Facobites, and were popular Men 
on that account, among the Diſaffected there, could be ſo wrought 
on, as to be engaged in the Aﬀair, the Work would be much 
the eaſier, when laid before the Parliament of Scotland: And in 
this, the Event ſhewed, that he took right Meaſures. The Lord 
Somers had the chief hand, in projecting the Scheme of the 
Union, into which, all the Commiſſioners of the Engliſb Nation 
went very eaſily : The Advantages, that were offered to Scotland, 
in the whole Frame of it, were ſo great, and fo viſible, that no- 
thing but the Conſideration of the Safety, that was to be procured 
by it to England, could have brought the Ergliſh to agree to a 
Project, that, in every Branch of it, was much more favourable 
to the Scorch Nation. 

They were to bear leſs, than the fortieth part of the Publick 
Taxes: When four Shillings in the Pound was levied in England, 
which amounted to two Millions, Scotland was only to be taxed 
at 48000 Pounds, which was eight Months Aſſeſſment: They 
had been accuſtomed for ſome Years to pay this, and they faid 
it was all that the Nation could bear. It is held a Maxim, that 
in the framing of a Government, a Proportion ought to be ob- 
ſerved, between the Share in the Legiſlature, and the Burden to 
be born; yet in return of the fortieth part of the Burden, they 
offer'd the Scorch near the eleventh part of the Legiſlature : For 
the Peers of Scotland were to be repreſented, by ſixteen Peers in 
the Houſe of Lords, and the Commons, by forty five Members in 
the Houſe of Commons; and theſe were to be choſen, according 
to the Methods, to be ſettled in the Parliament of Scotland. And 
ſince Scotland was to pay Cuſtoms and Exciſes, on the ſame foot 
with England, and was to bear a ſhare in paying much of the 
Debt, England had contracted during the War; 398000 Pounds 
was to be raiſed in England, and ſent into Scotland, as an Equi- 
valent for that; and that was to be applied to the recoining the 
Money, that all might be of one Denomination and Standard, 
and to paying the Publick Debts of Scotland, and repaying, to 
their African Company, all their Loſſes with Intereſt; upon 
which that Company was to be diffolved ; and the Over-plus of 
the Equivalent was to beapplied, to the Encouragement of Manu- 
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factures. Trade was to be free all over the Iſland, and to the 1506. 
Plantations; private Rights were to be preſerved; and the Judi-- 


catories and Laws of Scotland were ſtill to be continued: But all 
was put, for the future, under the Regulation of the Parliament 
of Great Britain; the two Nations now were to be one King- 
dom, under the fame Succeſſion to the Crown, and united in 
one Parliament. There was no Proviſion made in this Treaty, 
with relation to Religion : For in the Acts of Parliament, in both 
Kingdoms, that empowered the Queen to name Commiſſioners, 
there was an expreſs Limitation, that they ſhould not treat of thoſe 
Matters. 


This was the Subſtance of the Articles of the Treaty, which Debaed 


being laid before the Parliament of Scotland, met with great Op- 


poſition there. It was viſible, that the Nobility of that Kingdom ot Scr 


ſuffered a great Diminution by it; for tho' it was agreed, that 
they ſhould enjoy all the other Privileges of the Peers of England, 
yet the greateſt of them all, which was the Voting in the Houſe 
of Lords, was reſtrained to Sixteen, to be elected by the reſt at 
every new Parliament; yet there was a greater Majority of the 
Nobility, that concurred in Voting for the Union, than in the 
other States of that Kingdom. The Commiſſioners from the 
Shires and Boroughs, were almoſt equally divided, tho' it was 
evident they were to be the chief Gainers by it; among theſe the 
Union was agreed to, by a very ſmall Majority : It was the No- 
bility, that in every Vote turned the Scale for the Union : they 
were ſeverely reflected on, by thoſe who oppoſed it; it was ſaid, 
mafiy of them were bought off, to ſell their Country and their 
Birth-right: All thoſe, who adhered inflexibly to the Jacobite 
Intereſt, oppoſed every Step that was made, with great Vehe- 
mence; for they ſaw that the Union ſtruck at the Root of all their 
Views and Deſigns, for a new Revolution. Yet theſe could not 
have raiſed or maintained ſo great an Oppoſition, as was now 
made; if the Presbyterians had not been poſſeſſed with a Jea- 
louſy, that the conſequence of this Union would be, the Change 
of Church-Government among them, and that they would be 
ſwallowed up by the Church of England. This took ſuch root 
in many, that no Aſſurances, that were offered, could remove 
their Fears : It was infuſed in them chiefly by the old Dutcheſs 
of Hamilton, who had great credit with them: And it was ſug- 
geſted, that ſhe, and her Son, had particular Views, as hoping, 
that if Scotland ſhould continue a ſeparated Kingdom, the Crown 
might come into their Family, they being the next in Blood, af- 
ter King James's Poſterity. The Infuſion of ſuch Apprehenſions, 
had a great effect on the main Body of that Party, who 25 
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1706. ſcarce be brought to hearken, but never to accept of the Offers, 
r= that were made for ſecuring their Presbyterian Government. A 
great Part of the Gentry of that Kingdom, who had been oft in 


England, and had obſerved the Protection, that all Men had 
from a Houſe of Commons, and the Security that it procured, 
againſt partial Judges, and a violent Miniſtry, entred into the 
Deſign with great Zeal. The opening a free Trade, not only 
with England, but with the Plantations, and the Protection of 
the Fleet of England, drew in thoſe who underſtood theſe Mat- 
ters, and ſaw there was no other way in view, to make the Na- 
tion rich and conſiderable. Thoſe who had engaged far into the 
Deſign of Darien, and were great Loſers by it, ſaw now an ho- 
nourable way to be reimburſed, which made them wiſh well to 
the Union, and promote it. But that which advanced the Deſign 
moſt effectually, and without which, it could not have ſucceeded, 
was, that a conſiderable number of Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
who were in no Engagements with the Court (on the contrary, 
they had been diſobliged, and turned out of great Poſts, and 
ſome very lately) declared for it. Theſe kept themſelves very cloſe 
and united, and ſeemed to have no other Intereſt, but that of 
their Country, and were for that reaſon called the Sguadrone : 
The chief of theſe were, the Marqueſs of Tweedale, the Earls of 
Rothes, Roxburgh, Hadington, and Marchmont; they were in 
great credit, becauſe they had no viſible Biaſs on their Minds; 
ill uſage had provoked them rather to oppoſe the Miniſtry, than 
to concur in any thing, where the chief Honour would be car- 
ried away by others. When they were ſpoke to by the Miniſtry, 
they anſwered coldly, and with great Reſerves, ſo it was expected 
they would have concurred in the Oppoſition, and they being 
between twenty and thirty in number, if they had ſet themſelves 
againſt the Union, the Deſign muſt have miſcarried. But they 
continued ſtill ſilent, till the firſt Diviſion of the Houle obliged 
them to declare, and then, they not only joined in it, but pro- 
moted it effectually, and with Zeal: There were great and long 
Debates, managedonthe{ideofthe Union, by the Earlsof Seaſeld and 
Stair for the Miniſtry, and of the Suadrone by the Earl of Roxburgh 
and Marchmont ; and againſt it by the Dukes of Hamilton and 
Athol and the Marqueſs of Annandale. The Duke of Athol was 
believed to be in a foreign Correſpondence, and was much ſet on 
violent methods: Duke Hamilton managed the Debate with great 
Vehemence, but was againſt all deſperate Motions: He had much 
to loſe, and was reſolved not to venture all, with thoſe who ſug- 
geſted the neceſſity of running, in the old Scorch way, to Ex- 
tremities. The Topicks, from which the Arguments againſt the 
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Union were drawn, were the Antiquity and Dignity of their 1706. 
Kingdom, which was offered to be given up, and fold: They 


were departing from an Independent State, and going to ſink 
into a Dependence on England; what Conditions ſoever might 
be now ſpeciouſly offered, as a Security to them, they could not 
expect that they ſhould be adhered to, or religiouſly maintained 
in a Parliament, where ſixteen Peers and forty five Commoners 
could not hold the ballance, againſt above an hundred Peers and 
five hundred and thirteen Commoners. Scotland would be no more 
conſidered as formerly by foreign Princes and States: Their Peers 
would be precarious and elective: They magnified their Crown, 
with the other Regalia ſo much, that ſince the Nation ſeemed re- 
ſolved never to ſuffer them to be carried away, it was provided, 
in a new Clauſe added to the Articles, that theſe ſhould till re- 
main within the Kingdom. They inſiſted moſt vehemently on 
the Danger, that the Conſtitution of their Church muſt be in, 
when all ſhould be under the power of a Britiſb Parliament: This was 
preſſed with Fury by ſome, who were knownto be the moſt violent 
Enemies to Presbytery, of any in that Nation: but it was done 
on deſign, to inflame that Body of Men by thoſe Apprehenſions, 
and ſo to engage them to perſiſt in their Oppoſition. To allay 
that Heat, after the general Vote was carried for the Union, be- 
fore they entered on the Conſideration of the particular Articles, 
an Act was prepared for ſecuring the Presbyterian Government: 
by which it was declared to be the only Government of that 
Church, unalterable in all ſucceeding Times, and the maintain- 
ing it was declared to be a fundamental and eſſential Article and 
Condition of the Union; and this Act was to be made a part of 
the Act for the Union, which, in the Conſequence of that, was to 
be ratified by another Act of Parliament in England. Thus 
thoſe, who were the greateſt Enemies to Presbytery, of any in the 
Nation, raiſed the Clamour of the Danger that Form of Govern- 
ment would be in, if the Union went on, to ſuch a heighth, that 
by their means this Act was carried, as far as any human Law 
could go, for their Security : For by this, they had, not only all 
the Security that their own Parliament could give them, but they 
were to have the Faith and Authority of the Parliament of Eng- 
land, it being, in the Stipulation, made an eſſential Condition 
of the Union: The carrying this Matter ſo far, was done in hopes, 
that the Parliament of England would never be brought to pals 
it. This Act was paſſed, and it gave an entire Satisfaction to 
thoſe, who were diſpoſed to receive any; but nothing could ſa- 
tisfy Men, who made uſe of this, only to inflame others. Thoſe, 
who oppoſed the Union, finding the Majority was againſt them, 
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170 


6. ſtudied to raiſe a Storm without doors, to frighten them: A Set 


- of Addreſſes againſt the Union were ſent round all the Countries, 


in which, thoſe who oppoſed it, had any Intereſt: There came 
up many of theſe, in the Name of Counties and Burroughs, and 
at laſt, from Pariſhes: This made ſome Noiſe abroad, but was 
very little conſidered there, when it was known, by whoſe Arts 
and Practices they were procured. When this appeared to have 
little effect, Pains were taken to animate the Rabble to violent At- 
tempts, both at Edinburgh, and at Glaſgow. Sir Patrick Jobnſton 
Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh, had been one of the Commiſſioners, 
and had concurred heartily in the Deſign: A great Multitude ga- 
thered about his Houſe, and were forcing the Doors on deſign, 
as was believed, to murder him; but Guards came and diſperſed 
them. Upon this Attempt, the Privy-Council ſet out a Procla- 
mation againſt all ſuch Riots, and gave orders for quartering the 
Guards within the Town : But to ſhew, that this was not intended 
to over-awe the Parliament, the whole Matter was laid before 
them, and the Proceedings of the Privy-Council were approved. 
No other violent Attempt was made after this, but the Body of 
the People ſhewed ſo much Sullenneſs, that probably, had any Per- 
ſon of Authority once kindled the Fire, they ſeemed to be of 
ſuch combuſtible Matter, that the Union might have caſt that 
Nation into great Convulſions. Theſe things made great Impreſ- 
ſions on the Duke of Qeensbury, and on ſome about him: He 
deſpaired of ſucceeding, and he apprehended his Perſon might 
be in danger: One about him wrote to my Lord Treaſurer, re- 
preſenting the ill Temper the Nation was generally in, and moved 
for an Adjournment, that ſo with the help of ſome Time and 
good Management, thoſe Difhculties, which ſeemed then inſupe- 
rable, might be conquered. The Lord Treaſurer told me, his 
Anſwer was, that a delay was, upon the Matter, laying the whole 
Deſign aſide ; Orders were given, both in England and Treland, 
to have Troops ready upon call; and if it was neceſſary, more 
Forces ſhould be ordered from Flanders : The French were in no 
condition to ſend any Aſſiſtance to thoſe, who might break out, 
ſo that the Circumſtances of the Time were favourable; he de- 
ſired therefore, that they would go on, and not be alarmed at the 
fooliſh Behaviour of ſome, who, whatever might be given out in 
their Names, he believed, had more Wit than to ruin themſelves. 
Every Step that was made, and every Vote that was carried, was 
with the fame Strength, and met with the ſame Oppoſition : Both 
Parties giving ſtrict Attendance during the whole Seſſion, which 
laſted for three Months. Many Proteſtations were printed, with 
every Man's Vote: In concluſion, the whole Articles of the 
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Treaty were agreed to, with ſome ſmall Variations. The Earl of 
Stair, having maintained the Debate on the laſt Day, in which, 
all was concluded, died the next Night ſuddenly, his Spirits 
being quite exhauſted by the Length and Vehemence of the De- 
bate. The Act paſſed, and was ſent up to London in the begin- 
ning of February. 

'The Queen laid it before the two Houſes ; the Houſe of Com- 
mons agreed to it all, without any Oppoſition, fo ſoon, that it 
was thought they interpoſed not Delay and Conſideration enough, 
ſuitable to the Importance of ſo great a Tranſaction. The De- 
bates were longer and more ſolemn in the Houſe of Lords; the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury moved, that a Bill might be brought in, 
for ſecuring the Church of England; by it, all Acts, pailed in 
favour of our Church, were declared to be in full force for ever; 
and this was made a fundamental and eſſential Part of the Union. 
Some Exceptions were taken tothe Words of the Bill, as not ſo ſtrong 
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At laſt 
agreed to. 


as the Act paſſed in Scotland ſeemed to be, ſince the Government 


of it was not declared to be unalterable: But they were judged 
more proper, ſince, where a ſupreme Legiſlature is once acknow- 
ledged, nothing can be unalterable. After this was over, the 
Lords entered upon the Conſideration of the Articles, as they were 
amended in Scotland; it was pretended, that here a new Con- 
ſtitution was made, the conſequence of which, they ſaid, was 
the altering all the Laws of England. All the Judges were of 
opinion, that there was no weight in this; great Exceptions were 
taken to the ſmall Proportion, Scotland was rated at, in the lay- 
ing on of Taxes; and their Election of Peers, to every new Par- 
liament, was faid to be contrary to the Nature of Peerage. To 
all the Objections that were offered, this general Anſwer was 
made, that ſo great a thing, as the Uniting the whole Iſland into 
one Government, could not be compaſſed, but with ſome In- 
conveniences: But if the Advantage of Safety and Union, was 
greater than thoſe Inconveniences, then a lefler Evil muſt be ſub- 
mitted to. An Elective Peer was indeed a great prejudice to the 
Peers of Scotland, but ſince they had ſubmitted to it, there was 
no juſt occaſion given to the Peers of England to complain of it. 
But the Debate held longeſt upon the Matters, relating to the 
Government of the Church; it was ſaid, here was a real Danger 
the Church ran into, when ſo many Votes, of Perſons tied to 
Presbytery, were admitted to a ſhare in the Legiſlature. All the 
Rigour, with which the Epiſcopal Clergy had been treated in 
Scotland, was ſet forth, to ſhew with how implacable a Temper 
they were ſet againſt the Church of England; yet, in return to 
all that, it was now demanded, from the Men of this Church, 
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0. to enact, that the Scotch Form ſhould continue unalterable, and 
t to admit thoſe to vote among us, who were ſuch declared Ene- 


mies to our Conſtitution, Here was a plauſible Subject for popu- 
lar Eloquence, and a great deal of it was brought out upon this 
occaſion, by Hooper, Beveridge, and ſome other Biſhops, and 
by the Earls of Rocheſter and VVottingham. But to all this it was 
anſwered, that the chief Dangers the Church was in, were from 
France and from Popery : ſo that whatſoever ſecured us from 
theſe, delivered us from our juſteſt Fears. Scotland lay on the 
weakeſt fide of England, where it could not be defended, but by 
an Army: The Coaleries on the Tine lay expoſed for ſeveral Miles, 
and could not be preſerved, but at a great charge, and with a 
great force: If a War ſhould fall out between the two Nations, 
and if Scotland ſhould be conquered, yet, even in that caſe, it muſt 
be united to England, or kept under by an Army: The Danger 
of keeping up aStanding Force, in the hands of any Prince, and to 
be modelled by him (who might engage the Scotch to join with 
that Army and turn upon England) was viſible: and any Union, 
after ſuch a Conqueſt, would look like a Force, and fo could not 
be laſting ; whereas all was now voluntary. As for Church- 
matters, there had been ſuch Violence uſed by all ſides in their 
turns, that none of them could reproach the others much, with- 
out having it returned upon them too juſtly. A ſofter Manage- 
ment would lay thoſe Heats, and bring Men to a better Temper: 
The Cantons of Switzerland, tho very zealous in their different 
Religions, yet were united in one general Body : The Diet of 
Germany was compoſed of Men of three different Religions: fo 
that ſeveral Conſtitutions of Churches might be put under one 
Legiſlature; and if there was a danger of either fide, it was much 
more likely that 513 would be too hard for 45, than that 45 
would maſter 513 eſpecially when the Crown was on their 
ſide: and there were twenty fix Biſhops in the Houſe of Lords, 
to outweigh the ſixteen Votes from Scotland. It was indeed faid, 
that all in Exgland were not zcalous for the Church; to which 
it was anſwered, that by the ſame reaſon it might be concluded, 
that all thoſe of Scotland were not zealous for their Way, eſpe- 
cially when the Favour of the Court lay in the Exgliſb Scale. The 
matter was argued, for the Union, by the Biſhops of Oxford, Mor- 
wich and my ſelf, by the Lord Treaſurer, the Earls of Sunder- 
land and Wharton, and the Lords Townſhend and Halifax; but 
above all, by the Lord Somers. Every Diviſion of the Houſe was 
made, with ſo great an inequality, that they were but 20, againſt 
50 that were for the Union. When all was agreed to, in both 
Houſes, a Bill was ordered to be brought in to enact it; which 

was 
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was prepared by Harcourt, with ſo particular a Contrivance, that 
it cut off all Debates. The Preamble was a Recital of the Ar- 
ticles, as they were paſſed in Scotland, together with the Acts 
made in both Parliaments, for the Security of their ſeveral Chur- 
ches; and in concluſion, there came one Enacting Clauſe, ratify- 
ing all. This put thoſe, upon great Difficulties, who had reſol- 
ved to object to ſeveral Articles, and to inſiſt on demanding 
ſome Alterations in them; for they could not come at any De- 
bate about them; they could not object to the Recital, it being 
merely Matter of fact; and they had not Strength enough, to op- 
poſe the general Enacting Clauſe, nor was it eaſy to come at 
particulars, and to offer Proviſo's relating to them. The Matter 
was carried on with ſuch Zeal, that it paſſed through the Houſe 
of Commons, before thoſe, who intended to oppoſe it, had reco- 
vered themſelves out of the Surprize, under which the Form, it 
was drawn in, had put them. It did not ſtick long in the Houſe 
of Lords, for all the Articles had been copiouſly debated there 
for ſeveral Days, before the Bill was ſent up to them: And thus 
this great Deſign, ſo long wiſhed and laboured for in vain, was 
begun, and happily ended, within the Compaſs of Nine Months. 
The Union was to commence on the Firſt of May, and 'till that 
time, the two Kingdoms were ſtill diſtin, and their two Par- 
liaments continued till to fit. | 
In Scotland, they proceeded to diſpoſe of the Sum, provided 
to be the Equivalent : In this, great Partialities appeared, which 
were much complained of; but there was not Strength to op- 
poſe them. The Miniſtry, and thoſe who depended on them, 
moved for very extravagant Allowances to thoſe, who had been 
employed in this laſt, and in the former Treaty ; and they made 
large Allotments, of ſome Publick Debts, that were complained 
of as unreaſonable and unjuſt; by which, a great part of the Sum 
was diverted, from anſwering the End, for which it was given. 
This was much oppoſed by the Sguadrone; but as the Miniſters 
promoted it, and thoſe, who were to get by it, made all the In- 
tereſt they could to obtain it (ſome few of them only excepted, 
who, as became generous Patriots, ſhewed more regard to 
the Publick, than to their private Ends) ſo thoſe, who had op- 
| poſed the Union, were not ill pleaſed to ſee this Sum fo miſap- 
plied; hoping by that means, that the Averſion, which they en- 
deavoured to infuſe into the Nation againſt the Union, would be much 
encreaſed; therefore they let every thing go as the Miniſters pro- 
poſed, to the great grief of thoſe, who wiſhed well to the Pub- 
lick. It was reſolved, that the Parliament of England ſhould fit 
out its Period, which, by the Law for Triennial Parliaments, 
Vol. II. 6 C ran 
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| another Seſſion continued 6f the 'firme Men, who had made 

this Union, ſince they would more readily confolidate and 
ſtrengthen their own Work. Upon this ground, it ſeemed moſt 
proper, that the Members; to fepreſent Scotland, ſhould be na- 
med by the Parliament there: Thoſe, who had oppoſed the U- 
nion, carried their Averſiofi to the Suadrone fo far, that they 
| concurred with the Miniſtry ih a Nomination, in which very few 
| | of them were included; not above three of the Peers, and fif- 
teen Commoners ; ſo that great and juſt Exeeptions lay againſt ma- 

ny, who were nominated to repreſent that Kingdom: all this was 

very acceptable to thoſe, who had oppoſed the Union. The Cuſ- 

toms of Scotland were then in a Farm, and the Farmers were the 

Creatures of the Miniſtry, ſome of whom, as was believed, were 

Sharers with them: It was viſible, that ſince there was to be a 

free Trade opened, between Scotland and England, after the 

Firſt of May, and fince the Duties in Scotland, laid on Trade, 

were much lower than in England, that there would be a great 

Importation into Scorland, on the Proſpect of the Advantage, 

that might be made by ſending it into Euglanu. Upon ſuch an 

Emergency, it was reaſonable to break the Farm, as had been 

ordinarily done upon leſs reaſon, and to take the Cuſtoms into 

a new Management, that ſo the Gain, to be made in the Inter- 

val, might go to the Publick, and not be left in private Hands : 

but the Leaſe was continued in favour of the Farmers. They 

were Men of no Intereſt of their own, ſo it was not doubted, 

but that there was a ſecret practice in the Cafe. Upon the view 

of the Gain, to be made by ſuch an Importation, it was under- 

ſtood, that Orders were ſent to Holland, and other places, to 

buy up Wine, Brandy, and other Merchandize. And another 
notorious Fraud was deſigned by ſome in England; who, be- 

cauſe of the great Draw-back, that was allowed for Tobacco and 

other Plantation Commodities, when exported, were ſending 

great Quantities to Scotland, on deſign to bring them back after 
the Firſt of May, that ſo they might ſell them free of that Duty: 
So a Bill was offered to the Houſe of Commons, for preventing 
this. While this was going on, Harley propoſed the joining ano- 
ther Clauſe, to this effect; That all Goods, that were carried to 
Scotland, after the Firſt of February (unleſs it were by the natu- 
ral-born Subjects of that Kingdom, inhabiting in it) in caſe they 
were imported into England after the Firſt of May, ſhould be 
liable to the Engliſh Duties; and of this the Proof was to lie 
on the Importer. This angred all the Scorch, who raiſed a high 
Clamour upon it, and faid the Union was broke by it; and _ 
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ſuch a Proceeding would have very ill Effects in Svotland. But 1 
the Houſe of Commons were ſo alarmed, with the News of a 
vaſt Importation, which was aggravated far beyond the truth, 
and by which they concluded the Trade of England would great- 
ly ſuffer, at leaſt for a Year or two, that they paſſed the Bill, 
and ſent it to the Lords, where it was rejected; for it ap 
plainly to them, that this was an Infraction of ſome of the Ar- 
ticles of the Treaty. It was ſuggeſted, that a Receſs for ſome 
days was neceſſary, that ſo the Commons might have an oppor- 
tunity to prepare a Bill, prohibiting all Goods from being brought 
to England, that had been ſent out, only in order that the Mer- 
chants might have the Draw-back allowed. With this view, the 
Parliament was prorogued for a few days; but at their next 
meeting, the Commons were more inflamed than before: So 
they prepared a new Bill, to the ſame effect, only in ſome Clau- 
ſes it was more ſevere than the former had been: But the Lords 
did not agree to it, and ſo it fell. 

Thus far I have carried on the Recital of this great Tranſac- 
tion, rather in ſuch a general view, as may tranſmit it right to 
Poſterity, than in ſo copious a Narration, as an Affair of ſuch 
conſequence might ſeem to deſerve : It is very probable, that a 
particular Journal, of the Debates in the Parliament of Scotland, 
which were long and fierce, may at ſome time or other be made 
publick: But I hope this may ſuffice for a Hiſtory. I cannot, 
upon ſuch a fignal Occaſion, reſtrain myſelf from making ſome 
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Reflections, on the Directions of Providence in this matter. It it nion. 


certain the Deſign on Darien, the great Charge it put the Na- 
tion to, and the total Miſcarriage of that Project, made the tra- 
ding Part of that Kingdom ſee the Impoſſibility of undertaking 
any great Deſign in Trade; and that made them the more rea- 
dily concur, in carrying on the Union, The wiſer Men of that 
Nation had obſerved long, that Scotland lay at the mercy of the 
Miniſtry, and that every new Set of Miniſters made uſe of their 
Power, to enrich themſelves and their Creatures, at the Coſt of 
the Publick; that the Judges, being made by them, were in 
ſuch a Dependance, that ſince there are no Juries allowed in 
Scotland in Civil Matters, the whole Property of the Kingdom 
was in their hands, and hy their means in the hands of the Mi- 
niſters: They had alſo obſerved, how ineffectual it had been to 
complain of them at Court: It put thoſe, who ventured on it, to 
a vaſt Charge, to no other purpoſe, but to expoſe them the 
more to the Fury of the Miniſtry. The poor Noblemen, and 
the poor Burroughs made. a great Majority in their Parliament, 
and were eaſily to be purchaſed by the Court: So they * no 
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1707. hopes of a Remedy to ſuch a Miſchief, but by an incorpora- 
ung Union with England. Theſe Thoughts were much quick- 


ned, by the Proſpect of recovering, what they had loſt in that ill- 
concerted Undertaking of Darien; and this was fo univerſal and 
ſo operative, that the Deſign on Darien, which the Jacobites 
had ſet on foot and proſecuted with ſo much fury, and with 
bad Intentions, did now engage many to promote the Union, 
who, without that Conſideration, would have been at leaſt neu- 
tral, if not backward in it. The Court was engaged to promote 
the Union, on account of the Act of Security, paſt in the Year 


1704, which was imputed chiefly to the Lord Treafurer: Threat- 


nings, of Impeaching him for adviſing it, had been often let fall, 
and upon that, his Enemies had ſet their chief hopes of pulling 
him down: for though no proof could be brought of his Coun- 
{el in it, yet it was not doubted, but that his Advice had deter- 
mined the Queen to paſs it. An Impeachment was a word of 
an odious ſound, which would engage a Party againſt him, and 
diſorder a Seſſion of Parliament; and the leaſt ill effect it might 
have, would be to oblige him to withdraw from Buſineſs, which 
was Chiefly aimed at. The Queen was very ſenſible, that his ma- 
naging the great Truſt he was in, in the manner he did, made all 
the reſt of her Government both ſafe and eaſy to her; ſo ſhe ſpared 
no pains to bring this about, and it was believed ſhe was at no 
ſmall Coſt to compaſs it, for thoſe of Scotland had learned from 
England, to ſet a Price on their Votes, and they expected to be 
well paid for them: The Lord Treaſurer did alſo beſtir himſelf in 
this matter, with an Activity and Zeal, that ſeemed not to be in 
his nature: and indeed, all the application, with which the 
Court ſet on this Affair, was neceſſary to maſter the Oppoſition 
and Difficulties, that ſprang up in the progreſs of it. That 
which compleated all was, the low State to which the Affairs of 
France were reduced : They could neither ſpare Men, nor Mo- 
ney, to ſupport their Party, which otherwiſe they would un- 
doubtedly have done: They had, in imitation of the Exchequer- 
Notes here in England, given out Mint-Bills, to a great Value 
ſome ſaid two hundred Millions of Livres: Theſe were ordered 
to be taken, by the Subjects in all Payments, as Money to the full 
Value, but were not to be received in payments of the King's 
Taxes: This put them under a great Diſcredit, and the Fund 
created, for repaying them, not being thought a good one, they 
had funk 70 per Cent. This created an unexpreſſible Diſorder 
in all Payments, and in the whole Commerce of France: All 
the Methods, that were propoſed for raiſing their Credit, had 
proved ineffectual ; for they remained after all, at the Diſcount 
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of 58 per Cent. A Court, in this diſtreſs, was not in a condi- 1707. 
tion to ſpare much, to ſupport ſuch an inconſiderable Intereſt, —v— 
as they eſteemed their Party in Scotland: ſo they had not the 
aſſiſtance, which they promiſed themſelves from thence. The 
conjuncture, of all theſe things meeting together, which brought 
this great Work to a happy concluſion, was ſo remarkable, that 
J hope my laying it all in one view, will be thought no imperti- 
nent Digreſſion. | 
This was the chief Buſineſs of the Seſſion of Parliament: and 

it was brought about, here in England, both ſooner, and with 
leſs Difficulty, than was expected. The Grant of the Supplies u . 
went on quicker, than was uſual. There was only one Parti- pie, — 
cular, to which great Objections were made: Upon the great 
and early Succeſs of the former Campaign, it was thought neceſ- 

ſary to follow that, with other Projects, that drew on a great 
Expence, beyond what had been eſtimated, and laid before the 
Parliament. An Imbarkation, firſt deſigned againſt France, and 
afterwards ſent to Portugal; and the extraordinary Supplies, that 

the Duke of Savoy's Aﬀairs called for, amounted to about 
800,000/. more, than had been provided for by Parliament. Some 
complained of this, and faid, that if a Miniſtry could thus run 

the Nation into a great Charge, and expect that the Parliament 
muſt pay the Reckoning, this might have very ill Conſequences. 

But to this it was anſwered, that a Miniſtry deſerved publick 
Thanks, that had followed our Advantages, with ſuch Vigour : 

If any thing was raiſed without neceſſity, or ill applied, under 

the pretence of ſerving the Publick, it was very reaſonable to 
enquire into it, and to let it fall heavy on thoſe, who were in 
fault: But if no other Exception lay to it, than becauſe the mat- 

ter could not be foreſeen, nor communicated to the Parliament, 
before thoſe Accidents happened, that occaſioned the Expence, 

it was a very unjuſt Diſcouragement, if Miniſters were to be 
quarrelled with, for their Care and Zeal : So it was carried by a 
great Majority, to diſcharge this Debt. All the other Supplies, 

and among them the Equivalent for Scotland, were given, and 
lodged on good Funds: So that no Seſſion of Parliament had 

ever raiſed ſo much, and ſecured it ſo well, as this had done. 

The Seſſion came to a happy concluſion, and the Parliament to 

an end. But the Queen, by virtue of a Clauſe in the Act of 
Union, revived it by Proclamation. Upon this, many of the 
Scotch Lords came up, and were very well received ; two of 
them, Montroſe and Roxburgh, were made Dukes in Scotland ; 

ſome of them were made Privy Counſellours in England; and a 
Commiſſion, for a new Council, was ſent to Scotland There ap- 
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1707. peared foon two different Parties, among the Scorch; ſome of them 


Lw=r— moved, that there ſhould neither be a diſtinct Government, nor a 
Privy Council continued there, but that all ſhould be broug ht 


Proceedings 
in Convo- 


Cation. 


under one Adminiſtration, as the ſeveral Counties in 1 pra 


were; They ſaid, the ſooner all were conſolidated, in all reſpects, 
into one Body, the Poſſibility of ſeparating and diſuniting them, 
would be the ſooner extinguiſhed; this was preſſed with the moſt 
Earneſtneſs by thoſe, who were weary of the preſent Miniſtry, 
and longed to ſee their Power at an end: But the Miniſtry, who 
had a mind to keep up their Authority, ſaid, there was a neceſ- 
ſity of preſerving a ſhew of Greatneſs, and a form of Govern- 
ment in thoſe Parts, both for ſubduing the Jacobites, and that 
the Nation might not be diſguſted, by too ſudden an Alteration 
of outward Appearances. The Court reſolved to maintain the Mi- 
niſtry there, till the next Seſſion of Parliament, in which new Mea- 
ſures might be taken. Thus our Affairs were happily ſettled at 
home, and the Firſt of May was celebrated, with a decent So- 


lemnity, for then the Union took place. 


The Convocation fat this Winter ; and the ſame Temper, that 
had for ſome Years poſſeſſed the Lower Houſe, did ſtill prevail a- 
mong them : When the Debates concerning the Union were before 
the Parliament, ſome in the Lower Houſe ſpoke very tragically on 
that Subject: a Committee was named to conſider of the preſent 


Danger of the Church, though but a little while before, 


they 


had concurred with the Biſhops, in a very reſpectful Addreſs to 
the Queen, in which it was acknowledged, that the Church was, 
under her Majeſty's Adminiſtration, in a ſafe and flouriſhing Con- 
dition: This was carried, by the private Management of ſome aſ- 
piring Men amongſt them, who hoped by a piece of Skill to ſhew 
what they could do, that it might recommend them to farther 
Preſerment; they were much cried out on, as Betrayers of their 


Party, for carrying that Addreſs; ſo to recover their Credit, 
becauſe their hopes from the Court were not fo promiſing, 


and 


they 


reſolved now to act another part. It was given out, that they in- 
tended to make an Application to the Houſe of Commons, a- 
gainſt the Union; to prevent that, the Queen wrote to the Arch- 


biſhop, ordering him to prorogue them for three Weeks : by 


this 


means that Deſign was defeated, for before the end of the three 
Weeks, the Union had paſſed both Houſes. . But, when one fac- 
tious Deſign failed, they found out another; they ordered a Re- 


preſentation, to be made to the Biſhops, which ſet forth, 


that 


ever ſince the Submiſſion of the Clergy in Henry the VIIT's time, 
which was for a courſe of 173 Years, no ſuch Prorogation had 


ever been ordered, during the fitting of Parliament: 


and 


they 
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they beſought the Biſhops, that from the conſcientious Regard, x 707. 
which they doubted not they had, for the welfare of this Church. 


they would uſe their utmoſt endeavours, that they might ſtill 
enjoy thoſe Uſages, of which they were poſſeſſed, and which 
they had never miſemployed : With this, they brought up a Sche- 
dule, cantaining, as they ſaid, all the Dates of the Prorogations, 
both of Parliament and Convocation, thereby to make good 
their Aſſertion: And to cover this ſeeming Complaint of the 
Queen's Proceedings, they paiſed a Vote, that they did not in- 
tend to enter into any Debate, concerning the Validity. of the 
late Prorogation, to which they had humbly ſubmitted. It was 
found to be a ſtrange and a bold Aſſertion, that this Prorogation 
was without a Precedent : Their Charge, in the preſerving their U- 
fages, on the Conſciences of the Biſhops, infinuated that this was 
a Breach made on them: The Biſhops ſaw this was plainly an At- 
tempt on the Queen's Supremacy ; ſo they ordered it to be laid 
before her Majeſty: and they ordered alſo a Search to be made 
into the Records. For though it was an undoubted Maxim, that 
nothing but a poſitive Law could limit the Prerogative, which a 
Non- uſage could not do; yet they ordered the Schedule, offer- 
ed by the Lower Houſe, to be compared with the Records: they 
found that ſeven or eight Prorogations had been ordered, during 
the fitting of Parliament, and there were about thirty or forty 
more, by which it appeared, that the Convocation fat ſometimes 
before, and ſometimes after a Seſſion of Parliament, and fat 
ſometimes, even when the Parliament was diſſolved. Upon all 
this, the Queen wrote another more ſevere Letter to the Archbi- 
ſhop, complaining of the Clergy, for not only continuing their 
illegal Practices, but reffecting on her late Order, as without a 
Precedent, and contrary to ancient Uſages; which as it was un- 
true in fact, ſo it was an Invaſion of her Supremacy: She had 
ſhewed much Tenderneſs to the Clergy, but if any thing of 
this nature ſhould be attempted for the future, ſhe would uſe 
means warranted by Law, for puniſhing Offenders, how unwil- 
ling ſoever ſhe might be to proceed to fuch meaſures. When the 
day came, on which this was to be communicated to the Low- 
er Houſe, the Prolocutor had gone out of Town, without 
ſo much as asking the Archbiſhop's leave, ſo a very ſmall num- 
ber of the Clergy appeared: Upon this ſignal Contempt, the 
Archbiſhop pronounced him contumacious, and referred the fur- 
ther cenſuring him to the day, he ſet for their next meeting: The 
Prolocutor's Party preſſed him to ſtand it out, and to make no 
Submiſſion ; but he had ſounder Advice given him, by ſome 
who underſtood the Law better; ſo he made a full in 
Wit 
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1707. with which the Archbiſhop was ſatisfied: Yet a Party continued, 
*—Y> with great Impudence to aſſert, that their Schedule was true, and 
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that the Queen was miſinformed, though the Lord Chancellor, 
made now a Peer of England, and the Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, 
had, upon peruſal of the Records, affirmed to the Queen, that 
their Aſſertion was falle and that there were many Precedents, 
for ſuch Prorogations. | 

And now I muſt look abroad into foreign Aﬀairs. The French 
were loſing place after place in Lombardy : Cremona, Mantua, 
and the Citadel of Milan, were the only places, that were left 
in their hands: It was not poſſible to maintain theſe long, with- 
out a greater force, nor was it eaſy to convey that to them. On 
the other hand, the reducing thoſe Fortreſſes was like to be a 
work of time, which would fatigue the Troops, and would 
bring a great Charge with it; ſo a Capitulation was propoſed, 
for delivering up thoſe places, and for allowing the French 
Troops a free March to Dauphiny. As ſoon as this was ſent to 
Vienna, it was agreed to, without communicating it to the Al- 
lies, which gave juſt cauſe of offence: It was faid in excuſe, that 
every General had a power to agree to a Capitulation ; ſo the 
Emperor, in this caſe, was not bound to ſtay, for the Conſent 
of the Allies. This was true, if the Capitulation had been for one 
ſingle place, but this was of the nature of a Treaty, being of a 
greater extent: By this, the French ſaved ten or 1 2000 Men, who 
muſt all have been, in a little time, made Priſoners of War: 
They were veterane Troops, and were ſent into Spain, of which 
we quickly felt the ill Effects. | 

The Deſign was formed, for the following Campaign, after this 
manner: The Duke of Savoy undertook to march an Army into 
France, and to act there, as ſhould be concerted by the Allies: 
Some propoſed the marching through Dauphiny, to the River of 
the Rhone, and ſo up to Lyons: But an Attempt upon Toulon 
was thought the moſt important thing, that could be deſigned; 
ſo that was ſettled on. Mareſchal Teſſe was ſent to ſecure the 
Paſſes, and to cover France on that fide. This Winter the Prince 
of Baden died, little eſteemed, and little lamented ; the Mar- 
quiſs of Bareitb had the Command of the Army, on the Up- 
per Rhine, from whom leſs was expected; he was ſo ill ſupport- 
ed, that he could do nothing. The Court of Vienna was ſo ſet 
on the Reduction of Hungary, that they thought of nothing 
elſe: The Hungarians were very numerous, but they wanted 
both Officers and Diſcipline : Ragozzi had poſſeſſed himſelf of 
almoſt all Tranfilvania, and the Hungarians were fo alienated 
from the Emperor, that they were conſulting about chuſing a new | 
King. The 
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The Eyes of all Europe were upon the King of Sweden, who 1 507. 


having poſſeſſed himſelf of Saxony, made King Auguſtus ſoon 


feel, that now, that his Hereditary Dominions were in his Ene- 145 


my's hands, he could no longer maintain the War in Poland: 
So a Treaty was ſet on foot, with ſuch ſecrecy, that it was con- 
cluded, before it was apprehended to be in agitation. King Au- 
guſtus was only waiting for a fit Opportunity, to diſengage him- 
{elf from his Polanders, and from the Migſcovites; an Incident 
happened that had almoſt imbroiled all again: The Polanders 
and Muſcovites attacked a Body of Swedes, at a great diſadvan- 
tage, being much ſuperior to them in number: So the Swedes 
were almoſt cut to pieces. King Auguſtus had no ſhare in this, 
and did all that he durſt venture on, to avoid it: He paid dear 
for it, hard Conditions were put on him, to which the neceſſity 
of his affairs forced him to ſubmit. He made all the haſte, he 
ſafely could, to get out of Poland: he reſigned back their 
Crown to them, and was contented with the empty name of 
King, though that ſeemed rather to be a reproach , than any 
acceſſion. of Honour to his Electoral Dignity ; He thought other- 
wiſe, and ſtipulated that it ſhould be continued to him : He was 
at mercy, for he had neither Forces nor Treaſure. It was thought 
the King of Sweden treated him with too much rigour, when he 
had fo entirely maſtered him: The other was as little pitied, as 
he deſerved to be, for by many wrong Practices, he had drawn 
all his Misfortunes on himſelf. The King of Sweden, being in 
the heart of Germany, in ſo formidable a Poſture, gave great 
Apprehenſions to the Allies. The French made ſtrong applica- 
tions to him, but the Courts of Pruſſia and Hanover were in 
ſuch a concert with that King, that they gave the reſt of the Al- 
lies great aſſurances, that he would do nothing, to diſturb the 
Peace of the Empire, nor to weaken the Alliance : The Court 
of France preſſed him to offer his Mediation for a general Peace; 
all the anſwer he gave was, that if the Allies made the like Ap- 
_ plication to him, he would interpoſe, and do all good Offices in 
a Treaty. So he refuſed to enter into any ſeparate meaſures with 
France, yet the Court of Vienna was under a great apprehenſion, 
of his ſeeking matter for a Quarrel with them. The Czar at 
this time over-run Poland, ſo that King Staniſlaus was forced to 
fly into Saxony, to the King of Sweden, for Protection: both 
| he and his Queen ſtayed there all the Winter, and a great part 
of this Summer. The Czar preſſed the Polanders to proceed to 
the Election of another King, but could not carry them to that; 
ſo it was generally believed, that they were reſolved to come to a 
Treaty with King Staniſlaus, and to ſettle the Quiet of that King- 
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1507. dom, exhauſted by a long and deſtructive War. The Czar tried, if it 
—— were poſlible to come to a Peace with the King of Sweden, and 
made great Offers in order to it ; but that King was implacable, 

and ſeemed reſolved to pull him down, as he had done Kin 
The Ch. Auguſtus. That King's Deſigns were impenetrable, he adviſed 
Eng o he with few, and kept himſelf on great reſerves with all foreign Mi- 
Swedex. niſters, whom he would not ſuffer to come near him, except 
when they had a particular Meſſage to deliver. Our Court was 
adviſed, by the EleQor of Hanover, to fend the Duke of Marl. 
borough to Him: It was thought this would pleaſe him much, if 
it had no other effect; ſo he went thither, but could gain no 
ground on him. He affected a negle& of his Perſon, both in 
Cloaths, Lodging, and Diet; all was ſimple, even to meanneſs, 
nay, he did not ſo much as allow a decent Cleanlineſs : He a 
peared to have a real Senſe of Religion, and a Zeal for it, but it 
was not much enlightned: He ſeemed to have no notion of Pub- 
lick-Liberty, but thought Princes ought to keep their Promiſes 
religiouſly, and to obſerve their Treaties punctually: He render- 
ed himſelf very acceptable to his Army, by coming ſo near their 
way of living, and by his readineſs to expoſe his own Perſon, 
and to reward Services done him: He had little Tenderneſs in 
his nature, and was a fierce Enemy, too rough, and too ſavage: 
He looked on Foreign Miniſters, as Spies by their Character, and 
treated them accordingly ; and he uſed his own Miniſters, rather 
as Inſtruments to execute his Orders, than as Counſellors. 
Propoſition The Court of France finding they could not prevail on him, 
for a Peace. made a publick Application to the Pope, for his mediating a 
Peace: They offered the Dominions in {zaly to King Charles, 
to the States a Barrier in the Verherlands, and a Compenſation to the 
Duke of Savoy, for the waſte made in his Country ; provided, 
that on thoſe Conditions, King Phi/ip ſhould keep Spain, and 
the Weſt- Indies. It was thought, the Court of Vienna wiſhed 
this Project might be entertained, but the other Allies were fo 
diſguſted at it, that they made no ſteps toward it: The Court 
of Vienna did what they could, to confound the Deſigns of this 
Campaign; for they ordered a Detachment of 12,000 Men to 
march, from the Army in Lombardy, to the Kingdom of Naples. 
The Court of England, the States, and the Duke of Savoy, ſtu- 
died to divert this, with the warmeſt inſtances poſſible, but in 
vain : though it was repreſented to that Court, that if the Duke 
of Savoy could enter into Provence, with a great Army, that 
would cut off all Supplies, and Communication with France : 
ſo that Succeſs, in this great Deſign, would make Naples and 
Sicily fall into their hands of courſe; but the Imperial ork was 
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inflexible : They pretended, they had given their Party in Maples 1705. 
ſuch Aſſurances of an Invaſion, that if they failed in it, they ex. 


poſed them all to be deſttoyed, and thereby they might provoke 
the whole Country, to become their moſt inveterate Enemies. Thus 
they took up a Reſolution, without conſulting their Allies, and 
then pretended that it was fixed, and could not be altered. 


The Campaign was opened very fatally in Spain: King Charles The Bae 


pretended, there was an Army coming into Catalonia from Rouſ- —_ 
fillon ; and that it was neceſſary for him, to march into that 
Country : The dividing a Force, when the whole together was 
not equal to theEnemy's, has often proved fatal: He ought to have 
made his Armyas ſtrong as poſſibly he could, and to have marched 
with it to Madrid; for the reſt of Spain would have fallen into 
his hands, upon the Succeſs of that Expedition. But he perſiſted 
in his firſt Reſolution, and marched away with a part of the 
Army, leaving about 16000 Men under the Earl of Gallway's 
command. They had eaten up all their Stores in Yalentia, and 
could ſubſiſt no longer there; ſo they were forced to break into 
Caſtile : The Duke of Berwick came againſt them with an Army, 
not much ſuperiour to theirs : But the Court of France had ſent 
the Duke af Orleans into Spain, with ſome of the beſt Troops, 
that they had brought from Italy; and theſe joined the Duke of 
Berwick, a day before the two Armies engaged. Some Deſerters 
came over, and brought the Earl of Gallway the news of the Con- 
junction; but they were not believed, and were looked on as 
pies ſent to frighten them. A Council of War had reſolved to 
venture on a Battel, which the State of their Affairs ſeemed to 
make neceſſary: They could not ſubſiſt where they were, nor 
be ſubſiſted if they retired back into Valentia; fo on the 14th of 
April, the two Armies engaged in the Plain of Amanga. The 
Engliſh and Dutch beat the Ehemy, and broke through twice; 
but the Portugueze gave way: upon that the Enemy, who were 
almoſt double in number, both Horſe and Foot, flanked them, 
and a total Rout followed, in which about 10,000 were killed 
or taken priſoners. The Earl of Galluay was twice wounded ; 
once ſo near the Eye, that for ſome time it put him out of a ca- 
pacity of giving Orders: but at laſt he, with ſome other Officers, 
made the beſt Retreat they could. Our Fleet came happily on 
that Coaſt, on the day that the Battel was fought ; ſo he was ſup- 
plied from thence, and he put Gariſons into Denia and Alicant, 
and retired to the Ehre, with about 3000 Horſe and almoſt as 
many Foot. The Duke of Orleam purſued the Victory; Valen- 
zie fabmitted, and ſo did Faragoga; fo that the Principality of 
Catalonia was all, that remained in King Charles s obedience. 2 
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1707. King of Portugal died this Winter, but that made no great change 
in Affairs there: The young King agreed to every thing that was 


propoſed: to him by the Allys; yet the Portugueze were under a 
great Conſternation, their beſt Troops being either cut off, or at 
that time in Catalonia. 8 
Marſhal Villart was ſent to command in A//ace : He under- 
ſtood that the Lines of Scolboven were ill kept, and weakly man- 
ned ; ſo he paſſed the Rhine, and without any loſs and very lit- 
tle oppoſition he broke through, and ſeized on the Artillery, and 
on ſuch Magazines as were laid in there. Upon this ſhameful 
Diſgrace, the Germans retired to Hailbron : The Circle of Sua- 
bia was now open, and put under Contribution; and Villars de- 
ſigned to penetrate as far as to Bavaria, The blame of this 
Miſcarriage was laid chiefly on the Imperial Court, who neither 
ſent their Quota thither, nor took care to ſettle. a proper General 
for the defence of the Empire. In Flanders the French Army, 
commanded by the Duke of Yendome, came and took poſt at Gem- 
blours, ina ſafe Camp; the Duke of Marlborough lay at Meldert 
in a more open one: Both Armies were about 100,000 ſtrong ; 
but the French were rather ſuperiour to that number. > 
In the Month of June, the Deſign upon Toulon began to ap- 
: The Queen and the States ſent a ſtrong Fleet thither, com- 
manded by Sir Cloudeſly Shovel; who, from mean beginnings, 
had riſen up to the ſupreme Command ; and had given many 
Proofs of great Courage, Conduct and Zeal, in the whole courſe 
of his Life. Prince Eugene had the command of the Imperial 
Army, that was to ſecond the Duke of Savoy in this Underta- 
king, upon the Succeſs of which the final Concluſion of the War 
depended. The Army was not ſo ſtrong, as it was intended it 
ſhould have been : The Detachment of x 2,000 Men was ordered 
to march to Maples; and no Applications could prevail at the 
Court of Vienna, to obtain a delay in that Expedition: There 
were alſo eight or ten thouſand Recruits, that were promiſed to 
be ſent to reinforce Prince Eugene, which were ſtopt in Germa- 
ny; for the Emperor was under ſuch Apprehenſions of a Rupture 
with Sweden, that he pretended it was abſolutely neceſſary, for 
his own fafety, to keep a good Force at home. Prince Eugene 
had alſo Orders, not to expoſe his Troops too much ; by this 
means they were the leſs ſerviceable : Notwithſtanding theſe Diſ- 
appointments, the Duke of Savoy, after he had for ſome Weeks 
covered his true Deſign, by a Feint upon Dauphiny, by which 
he drew moſt of the French Troops: to that fide; as ſoon as he 
heard that the Confederate Fleet was come upon the Coaſt, he 
made a very quick March through Ways, that were thought im- 
F _ practicable, 
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practicable, on to the River Var, where the French had caſt up 1707, 
ſuch Works, that it was reckoned theſe muſt have ſtopt his paſ —— 


ſing the River: and they would have done it effectually, if ſome 
Ships had not been ſent in from the Fleet, into the mouth of the 
River, to attack theſe where there was no defence; becauſe no 
Attack from that fide was apprehended. By this means they 
were forced to abandon their Works, and ſo the Paſlage over the 
River was free: Upon this, that Duke entred Provence, and made 
all the haſte he could towards Toulon. The Artillery and Am- 
munition were on board the Fleet, and were to be landed near 
the Place, ſo the March of the Army was as little encumbred as 
was poſſible ; yet it was impoſſible to advance with much haſte in 
an Enemy's Country, where the Proviſions were either deſtroyed 
or carried into fortified Places, which tho'they might have eafily 
been taken, yet no time was to be loſt in executing the great De- 
fign ; ſo this retarded the March for ſome days: Yet in conclu- 
ſion they came before the Place, and were quickly maſters of 
ſome of the Eminencies, that commanded it. At their firſt 
coming, they might have poſſeſſed themſelves of another called 
St. Anne's Hill, if Prince Eugene had executed the Duke of Sa- 
voy's Orders: He did it not, which raiſed a high Diſcontent; but 
he excuſed himſelf, by ſhewing the Orders he had received, not 
to expoſe the Emperor's Troops. Some days were loſt by the 
roughneſs of the Sea, which hindred the Ships from landing the 
Artillery and Ammunition. In the mean while, the Troops of 
France were ordered to march from all parts to Toulon : The Gar- 
riſon within was very ſtrong ; the Forces that were on their 
march to Spain, to proſecute the Victory of Almanza, were coun- 
termanded; and ſo great a part of Yil/arss Army was called 
away, that he could not make any further progreſs in Germany. 
So that a great Force was, from all hands, marching to raiſe this 
Siege; and it was declared, in the Court of France, that the Duke 
of Burgundy would go and lead on the Army. The Duke of 
Savoy loſt no time, but continued Cannonading the Place, while 
the Fleet came up to bombard it: They attack'd the two Forts, 
that commanded the Entrance into the Mole with ſuch fury, that 
they made themſelves maſters of them; but one of them was 
afterwards blown up. Thoſe within the Town were not idle : 
They ſunk ſome Ships, in the Entrance into the Mole, and fired 
furiouſly at the Fleet, but did them little harm : They beat the 
Duke of Savoy, out of one of his moſt important Poſts, which was 
long defended by a gallant Prince of Saxe-Gotha; who not being 
ſupported in time, was cut to pieces. This Poſt was afterwards 
regained, and the Fleet continued for ſome days to bombard the 
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1707. Place. But in the end, the Duke of Savey, whoſe Strength had 

◻ never been above 30,000 Men, ſeeing ſo great a Force marching 

towards him, who might intercept his paſſage, and ſo deſtroy his 

whole Army; and there being no hope of his carrying the Place, 

found it neceſſary to march home in time: which he did with i@ 

much order and precaution, that he got back into his own Coun- 

try, without any loſs ; and ſoon after his return, he ſate down 

|: faledin before Suæa, and took it in a few weeks. Our Fleet did all the 

ton. execution they could on the Town: their Bombs ſet ſome places 

on fire, which they believed were Magazines; for they conti- 

nued burning for many hours; in concluſion, they ſailed off: 

They left behind them a Fleet of fix and twenty Ships in the 

Mediterranean, and the great Ships failed homewards. Thus 

this great Deſign, on which the eyes of all Europe were ſet, failed 

in the execution, chiefly by the Emperor's means: England and 

the States, performed all that was expected of them, nor was the 

Duke of Savoy wanting on his part; though many ſuſpected him, 

as backward, and at leaſt cold in the Undertaking. It was not 

yet perfectly underſtood what Damage the French ſuſtained : 

Many of their Ships were rendered unſerviceable, and continue 

to be fo ſtill: Nor did they ſet out any Fleet all the following 
Winter; though the Affairs of King Charles in Spain were then 

ſo low, that if they could have cut off the Communication by 

Sea, between Italy and Spain, they muſt ſoon have been Maſ- 

ters of all, that was left in his hands: ſo that from their fitting 

out no Fleet at Toulon, it was concluded, that they could not 

do it. When the Deſign upon Toulon was broke, more Troops 

were ſent into Spain : The Earl of Gallway did, with incredible 

Diligence and Activity, endeavour to repair the loſs at Almanza, 

as much as was poſſible: The Supplies and Stores that he had 

from our Fleet, put him in a Capacity to make a ſtand ; he form- 

ed a new Army, and put the ſtrong Places in the beſt poſture he 

could; Lerida was the moſt expoſed, and ſo was the beſt looked 

to; Torigſa, Tarragona, and Gironne, were allo well fortified, 

and good Garriſons were put in them. The Attempt. on Toulon, 

as it put a ſtop to all the Motions of the French, ſo it gave him 

time to put the Principality of Catalonia in a good ſtate of de- 

The Siege fence. The Duke of Orleans, being reinforced with Troops 

0: Tete from France, fat down before Lerida, in the end of September, 

with an Army of 30,000 Men: The Place was commanded by a 

Prince of Heſſe, who held out above forty Days: After ſome 

time, he was forced to abandon the Town, and to retire into 

the Caſtle; the Army ſuffered much in this long Siege. When 


the Beheged ſaw how long they could hold out, they gave 
| tne 
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the Earl of Gallway notice, upon which he intended to have 
raiſed the Siege; and if the King of Spain would have conſented 
to his drawing, out of the other Garriſons, ſuch a Force as might 
have been ſpared, he undertook to raiſe it, which was believed 
might have been cafily done: and if he had ſucceeded, it would 
have given a new turn to all the Aﬀairs of Spain. But Count 
Woyelles, who was well practiſed in the arts of Flattery, and knew 
how much King Charles was alienated from the Earl of Gallway, 
for the honeſt Freedom he had uſed with him, in laying before 
him ſome Errors in his Conduct, ſet himſelf to oppoſe this, ap- 
prehending that Succeſs in it, would have raiſed the Earl of 
Gallway's Reputation again, which had ſuffered a great diminu- 
tion by the Action of A/manza : He ſaid, this would expole the 
little Army they had left them, to too great a hazard; for if the 
Deſign miſcarried, it might occaſion a Revolt of the whole Prin- 
cipality. Thus the Humours of Princes are often more regarded 
than their Intereſt ; the Deſign of relieving Lerida was laid aſide. 
The French Army was diminiſhed a fourth part, and the long 
Siege had ſo fatigued them, that it was viſible, the raifing it 
would have been no difficult Performance, but the thoughts of 
that being given over, Lerida capitulated in the beginning of 
Movember: The Spaniards made ſome feeble Attempts, on the 
fide of Portugal, with ſucceſs, for little Reſiſtance was made; 
the Portugueſe excuſing themſelves by their feebleneſs, fince their 
beſt Troops were in Catalonia. | 
King Charles, finding his Affairs in ſo ill a condition, wrote 
to the Emperor, and to the other Allies, to ſend him Supplies, 
with all poſſible haſte: Sranheße was ſent over, to preſs the 
Queen and the Szazes to diſpatch theſe the ſooner. At the end 
of the Campaign in {zaly, 5000 of the Imperial Troops were 
prepared to be ſent over to Barcelona: and theſe were carried 
in the Winter, by the Confederate Fleet, without any diſturbance 
given them, by the French. Recruits and Supplies of all forts 
were ſent over from England, and from the States to Portugal. 
But while the Houſe of Auſtria was ſtruggling with great diffi- 
culties, two pieces of Pomp and Magnificence conſumed a great 
part of their Treaſure : An Embaſſy was ſent from Lisbon, to 
demand the Emperor's Siſter for that King, which was done with 
an unuſual and extravagant Expence: A Wite was to be ſought 
for King Charles, among the Proteſtant Courts, for there was 
not a ſuitable Match in the Popiſh Courts: He had ſeen the 
Princeſs of Anspach, and was much taken with her; ſo that great 
applications were made, to perſuade her to change her Religion, 
but ſhe could not be prevailed on, to buy a Crown at fo dear a 
rate : 
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170%. rate: And ſoon after, ſhe was married to the Prince Electoral of 
—Y— Brunſwick, which gave a glorious Character of her to this Nation; 


The Con- 
queſt of 
Naples. 


and her pious Firmneſs is like to be rewarded, even in this Life, 
by a much better Crown, than that which ſhe rejected. The 
Princeſs of Wolſfenbutle was not fo firm; ſo ſhe was brought to 
Vienna, and ſome time after was married by proxy to K. Charles, 
and was ſent to 1zaly, in her way to Spain. The Solemnity, with 
which theſe Matters were managed, in all this Diſtreſs of- their 
Affairs, conſumed a vaſt deal of Treaſure ; for ſuch was the Pride 
of thoſe Courts on ſuch Occaſions, that, rather than fail in a point 
of Splendor, they would let their moſt important Affairs go to 
wreck. That Princeſs was landed at Barcelona : And the Queen 
of Portugal the ſame year came to Holland, to be carried to Lisbon, 
by a Squadron of the Engliſb Fleet. 

But while Matters were in a doubtful State in Spain, the Expe- 
dition to Vaples had all the Succeſs, that was expected: The De- 
tachment from Lombardy marched thro the Eccleſiaſtical State, 
and ſtruck no ſmall Terror into the Court of Rome, as they paſs d 
near it: It was apprehended, ſome Reſiſtance would have been 
made in Maples, by thoſe who governed there under King Philip: 
But the in-bred Hatred the Meapolitans bore the French, together 
with the Severities of their Government, had put that whole King- 
dom, into ſuch a Diſpoſition to revolt, that the ſmall Party, which 
adhered to King Philip, found it not adviſeable to offer any re- 
ſiſtance, ſo they had only time enough to convey their Treaſure, 
and all their richeſt Goods to Cayeta, and to retire thither : They 
reckoned, they would either be relieved from France by Sea, or 
obtain a good Capitulation : or if that failed, they had ſome Ships 
and Galleys, in which, they might hope to eſcape. The Impe- 
rial:fts took poſſeſſion of Maples, where they were received with 
great Rejoicings ; their ill Conduct quickly moderated that Joy, 
and very much difpoſed the Meapolitans to a ſecond Revolt: But 
upon Applications, made to the Courts of Vienna and Barcelona, 
the Exceſſes of the Iinperialiſis, who carried their ravenous diſpo- 
{tion with them whercſoever they went, were ſomewhat corrected, 
{o that they became more tolerable. As ſoon as a Government 


could be ſettled at Vaples, they undertook the Siege of Cayeta, 


| which went on at firſt very {lowly : So that thoſe within ſeemed 


to apprehend nothing ſo much, as the want of Proviſions, upon 
which, they ſent the few Ships they had to Sicily, to bring them 
Supplics, for all they might want; when theſe were ſent away, 
the Imperialiſts, knowing what a rich Booty was lodged in the 
Place, preſſed it very hard, and, in concluſion, took it by ſtorm; 
and ſo were Maſters of all the Wealth, that was in it : The Gar- 


riſon 
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riſon retired into the Caſtle, but they were ſoon after forced to 17 
ſurrender, and were all made Priſoners of War. It was propoſed — —- 


to follow this Succeſs, with an Attempt upon Sicily: But it was 
not eaſy to ſupply Vaples with Bread; nor was our Fleet at liber- 
ty to aſſiſt them; for they were ordered to lie on the Coaſt of 
Spain, and to wait there for Orders: when theſe arrived, they 
required them. to carry the Marqueſs das Minas and the Earl of 
Gallway, with the Forces of Portugal, to Lisbon; which was 
happily performed: and the Earl of Gallway found the Character 
and Powers of an Ambaſſador, lying for him there. The Thoughts, 
of attempting Sicily, were therefore laid aſide for this time; tho 
the Sicilians were known to be in a very good diſpoſition to en- 
tertain it. A ſmall Force was ſent, from Vaples, to ſeize on thoſe 
Places, which lay on the Coaſt of Tuſcany, and belonged to the 
Crown of Spain: Some of them were ſoon taken, but Porto 
Longone and Port Hercole made a better Reſiſtance : This was the 
State of Affairs in Italy and Spain all this Year, and till the open- 
ing of the Campaign the next Year. | 


Villars continued in Germany, laying Suabia under heavy Con- g e, 
tributions; and very probably he would have penetrated into the Ae. 


Bavaria, if the Detachments, he was ordered to ſend away, had 
not ſo weakned his Army, that he durſt not venture further, nor 
undertake any conſiderable Siege. While the Empire was thus 
expoſed, all Mens Eyes turned towards the Elector of Brunſwick, 
as the only Perſon, that could recover their Affairs out of thoſe 
Extremities, into which they were brought: The Emperor preſſed 
him to accept of the ſupreme Command; this was ſeconded by all 
the Allies, but moſt earneſtly by the Queen and the Szazes : The 
Elector uſed all the Precaution, that the imbarking in ſuch a De- 
fign required, and he had ſuch Aſſurances of Aſſiſtance, from 
the Princes and Circles, as he thought might be depended upon; 
ſo he undertook the Command: His firſt care was to reſtore mili- 
tary Diſcipline, which had been very little conſidered or ſubmitted 
to, for ſome Years paſt ; and he eſtabliſhed this, with ſuch impar- 
tial Severity, that the Face of Affairs there was ſoon changed: 
But the Army was too weak, and the Scaſon was too far ſpent, 
to enter on great Deſigns. One conſiderable Action happened, 
which very much raiſed the Reputation of his Conduct: lars 
had ſent a Detachment of 3000 Horſe and Dragoons, either to 
extend his Contribution, or to ſeize on ſome important Polt ; 
againſt theſe, the Elector ſent out another Body, that fell upon 
the French, and gave them a total Defeat; in which 2000 of 
them were cut off: Soon after that, Villars retired back to Stras- 
bourg, and the Campaign in thoſe Parts ended. 
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be Kingot 
Pruſſia 
judged 
Prince of 


Neufchaſtel. 


I will take in here a Tranſaction, that lay not far from the 
Scene of Action. There Was, all this Summer, a Diſpute at 
Neufe bois, up upon the Death of che old Dutcheſs of Memours, in 
whom the Houſe of Longueville ended: She enjoyed this Princi- 
pality, Which, ſince it la as 4' Frontier t6' Switzerlavid, was on 
this occaſion much conſidered. There were many Pretenders of 
the French Nation, the chief was the Printe of Corti; all theſe 
came to Neufchaftel, and made their application to the States of 
that Country, and laid their ſeveral Titles before them: The King 
of France ſeemed to favour the Prince of Chnti moſt: But yet he 
left it free to the States, to judge of their Pretenſions, provided 
they gave judgment, in favour of one of his Subjects; adding ſe- 
vere Threatnings, in caſe they ſhould judge in behalf of any other 
Pretender. The King of Pruſſia, as Heir by his Mother to the 
Houſe of Chaalons, claimed it as his right, which the late King 
had, by a particular agreement, made over to him; ſo he fent a 
Miniſter thither, to put in his claim: And the Queen, and the 
States, ordered their Miniſters in Switzerland, to do their beſt 
Offices, both for advancing his Pretenſions, and to engage the 
Cantons to maintain them ; the King of Sweden wrote alfo to the 
Cantons to the ſame effect. The Allies locked on this; as a Mat- 
ter of great conſequence; ſince it might end in a Rupture between 
the Proteſtant Cantons and France; for the Popiſh Cantons were 
now wholly theirs. After much pleading,” and a long Diſpute, 
the States of the Principality gave judgment, in favour of the ＋ 
of Pruſſia; the French Pretenders proteſted againſt this, and 
Weufcha 2 in a high Diſcontent: The French Ambaffador 
threatned that little State, with an Invaſion, and all Commerce 
with them was forbid: The Canton of Bern eſpouſed their Con- 
cern, with a Spirit and Zeal, that was not ex pected from them: 
They declared, they were in a Comburgherſhip with them; and 

n that, they ſent a Body of 3000 Men, to defend them. The 
rnd: continued to threaten, d J. Hard had Orders to march a 


great Part of his Army towards them ; but when the Court of 


France ſaw, that the Cantons of Bern and Zurickwerenot frightened 
with thoſe Marches, they let the whole Matter fall; very little to 
their honour: And fo the Intercourle, between the French Do- 
minions and that State, was again opened, and the Peace of the 
Cantons was ſecured. The King of Pruſſa en his ho- 
nour, that he would govern that State, with a' particular Zeal, 
for advancing both Religion and Learning in it; and updn' theſe 
Aſſurances, he' perſuaded the Biſh opc ef Ergla land; and myſelf in 
particular, to uſ our beſt ae pröindde his Pretenfions; 

upon which we wot: fit che moft eff teir trier we conte} 
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to Monf. Oftervald,; who was the moſt eminent Eccleſiaſtick of 1 1707, 


that State, and one of the beſt and moſt judicious Divines of the —"— 


Age: He was bringing that Church, to a near agreement with 
our Forms of Worſhip: The King of Pruſſia was well ſet, in all 


Matters —_— to Religion; and had made a great ſtep, in order 
to reconcile the Lutherans and the Caloinifte in fits Domi- 
nions, by requiring them, not to preach to the People on thoſe 


Points, in which they differ; and by obliging them, to commu- 


nicate together, notwithſtanding the Diverſity of their Opinions: 
Which is indeed the only wiſe and honeſt way, to make up that 
Breach. 

The Affinity of the Matter, leads me next to give an account 
of the Differences, | between the King of Sweden, and the Court 
of Vienna: That King, after he had been a very heavy Gueſt in 


The King of 
Sweden gets 
the Pro- 
teſtant 


Churches in 


Saxony, came to underſtand, that the Proteſtants in Silaſa had 9% vo be 


reſtored to 


their Churches, and the free Exerciſe of their Religion, ſtipulated chem. 
to them by the Peace of Munſter, and that the Crown of Sweden 


was the Guarantee, for obſerving this: Theſe Churches were ta- 
ken from them; ſo the King of Sweden was in juſtice bound, to 


ſee to the obſerving of that Article; he very readily embraced this 


opportunity, which had been long neglected, or forgotten by his 
Father. When this was firft repreſented to the Court of J ienna, 


it was treated there with much Scorn: And Count Zabor, one of 


the Miniſters of that Court, ſpoke of the King of Sueden in a ſtyle, 
that he thought Firatthed' hin with a juſt pretenſion to demand, 
that he ſhould be ſent to him, to be puniſhed, as he thought fit: 


this was ſoon yielded; the Count was ſent to the King and made 
ſuch an humble Submiſſion to him, as was accepted: But the 
Demand, for reſtoring the Churches, was a matter of hard di- 


geſtion, to a bigotted and haughty Court. The King of Sweden 
had a great Army at hand, and he threatned an immediate Rup- 
ture, if this Demand was not agreed to, without delay: In this, 


he was ſo poſitive, that the Imperial Court at laſt yielded, they 


being then in no condition, to reſiſt a warlike Prince, and an Ar- 


my, hardened by an exact Diſcipline, and the Fatigues of a long 


War: ſo that every thing that was demanded, purſuant to that 


Article of the Treaty of Munſter, was agreed to be performed, 
within a prefixed time: And upon that, the King of Sweden 


marched ma, under the moſt regular Diſcipline Hes! Silefia, 


as had been agreed, into Poland. The Jeſuits made great oppo- 


ſition, to the performance of what had been ſtipulated; but the 


Imperial Court would not provoke” a Prince, WhO they thought 
was a colour; to break with them: So; by the'day pre- 


j Uk u 


fixed al t rOhncheb were reſtored; -to'the ba Boe get in Kyle: 
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1707. Upon this, he was highly magnified, and- great Endeavours were 
again uſed, to engage him in the Alliance; but he was ſo ſet 


A Sedition 
in Hambo- 
rough, 


The Cam- 
paign in 
Flanders. 


againſt the Czar, whom he deſigned to dethrone, that nothing 
could then divert him from. it : Yet he ſo far entred into the In- 
tereſts of Religion, that, as he wrote to the King of France, de- 
ſiring him not to oppoſe the King of Pruſſia, in his Pretenſions 


on Naufchaſtel ; he alſo wrote to the Cantons, deſiring them to 


promote and ſupport them. The Cantons ſeeing thoſe Characters 
of Zeal in him, ſent a French Gentleman of Quality to him, the 
Marquis die Rechegude, to let him know what regard they had to 
his Recommendations, and todefire himto interpoſe his good Offices, 
with the King of France, for ſetting at liberty about three hun- 
dxed . Perſons, who were condemned to the Galleys, and treated 
molt cruelly in them, upon no other pretence, but becauſe they 
would not change their Religion, and had endeavoured to make 
their eſcape out of France: He received this Meſſage with a par- 
ticular Civility, and immediately complied with it; ordering his 
Miniſter, at the Court of France, to make it his take to that 
King, that theſe Confeſſors might be delivered to him: But the 
Miniſters of France ſaid, that was a point of the King's Govern- 
ment at home, in which he could not ſuffer foreign Princes to 
meddle: He ſeemed ſenſible of this neglect, and it was hoped, 
that when his Affairs could admit of it, he would expreſs a due 
reſentment of it. 

To end all the Affairs of Germany, for this Year, at once; 1 
muſt mention a Quarrel, raiſed in Hamborougb, between ſome 
private Perſons, one of whom was a Lutheran Miniſter ; which 
created a great diviſion in that City. One fide was protected b 
the Senate, which gave ſo great a Diſguſt to the other fide, that 
it was like to end in a Revolt againſt the Magiſtrates, and a Civil 
War, within the Town: And it being known, that the King of 
Denmark had, for many Years, had an eye on that Place, the 
neighbouring Princes apprehended, that he might take advantage 
from thoſe. Commotions, or that the weaker ſide might chuſe ra- 
ther, to fall under his power, than under the Revenges of the 
adyerſe Party. The Kings of Sweden and Pruſſia, with the Houſe 
of Brunſwick, reſolved — — to ſend Troops thither, to quiet 
this Diſtraction, and to chaſtize the more refractory; while the 
Emperor s Miniſters, together with the Queen's, endeavoured to 
accommodate Matters, without fußßering them to run to Extre- 
mitiss. 

It remains, thas Igive an account of the Canipaign i in an . 
The French kept cloſe within their Poſts; tho the Duke of Mar- 
borough often drew out his Troops, to ſee if that could provoke 


them ; 
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them; but they were reſolved not to fight on equal Terms; 1 


and it was not thought adviſeable to attempt the forcing their 


Poſts : they lay, for ſome Months, looking on one another; but 
both Armies had behind them ſuch a ſafe and plentiful conveyance 
of Proviſions, that no want of any ſort could oblige either fide 
to diſlodge. The Duke of Yendome had Orders, to ſend De- 
tachments, to reinforce Mareſchal Yillars, in lieu of thoſe De- 
tachments, that he had been ordered to ſend to Provence. The 
Duke of Savoy ſeemed to wonder, that the Confederates lay fo 
quiet, and gave the Duke of Yendome no diſturbance; and that 
they could not, at leaſt, oblige him to keep all his Army toge- 
ther: At laſt the Duke of Marlborough decamped, and moved 
towards French Flanders: The French decamped, about the ſame 
time, but lodged themſelves again in ſuch a fafe Camp, that he 
could not force them into any Action: Nor was his Army ſo nu- 
merous, as to ſpare a Body to undertake a Siege, by that means 
to draw them to a Battle ; ſo that the Campaign was carried on 
there, in a very inoffenſive manner, on both ſides: And thus 
Matters ſtood in the Continent, every where this Seaſon. 


France ſet out no Fleet this Year, and yet, we never had afirsa: 


greater Loſſes on that Element: The Prince's Council was very ** 
unhappy, in the whole conduct of the Cruizers and Convoys: The 
Merchants made heavy Complaints, and not without reaſon : 
Convoys were ſometimes denied them; and when they were 
granted, they were oſten delayed beyond the time limited, for 
the Merchants to get their Ships in readineſs: and the failing 
Orders were ſometimes ſent them ſo unhappily (but as many ſaid, 
ſo treacherouſly) that a French Squadron was then laying in their 
way, to intercept them. This was liable to very ſevere Reflections: 
For many of the Convoys, as well as the Merchant-Ships, were 
taken: And to compleat the Misfortunes of our Affairs at Sea, 
this Year, when Sir Cloudeſiy Shovel was failing home, with the 
great Ships, by an unaccountable Careleſſneſs and Security, he, 
and two other capital Ships, ran foul upon thoſe Rocks, beyond 
the Land's End, known by the name of the Biſhop and his Clerks; 
and they were in a Minute broke to pieces; ſo that not a Man 
of them eſcaped. It was dark, but there was no Wind, other- 
wiſe the whole Fleet had periſhed with them : All the reſt tack'd 
in time; and ſo they were ſaved. Thus one of the greateſt Sea- 
men of the Age was loſt, by an Error in his own Profeſſion, 
and a great Miſreckoning ; for he had lain by, all the Day be- 
fore, and ſet fail at Night, believing, that next Morning, he 
would have time enough, to guard againſt running on thoſe 
Rocks; but he was ſwallowed up within three Hours after. 
Vol. II. 6 H This 
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— pm mmmned 
Proceedings 
with relation 


This was the State of our Affairs abroad, both by Sea and Land. 
Things went at home, in their ordinary Channels: But the Con- 
duct, with relation to Scotland, was more unaccountable: For 


{0 roten whereas, it might have been reaſonably expected, that the Ma- 


nagement, of the newly united Part of this Iſland, ſhould have 
been particularly taken care of, ſo as to give no juſt diſtaſte to 
the Scots, nor offer Handles to thoſe, who were ſtill endeavour- 
ing to inflame that Nation, and to encreaſe their Averſion to the 
Union: Things were, on the contrary, ſo ordered, as if the De- 
ſign had been to contrive Methods, to exaſperate the Spirits of the 
People there. Though the Management of the Scotch Revenue 
was to fall into the Lord Treaſurer's hands, on the firſt of May, 
no care was taken to have all the Commiſſions ready at the Day, 
with new Officers to ſerve in them : So that the whole Trade of 
Scotland was ſtop'd, for almoſt two Months, for want of Orders, 
to put it into the new courſe, in which it was to be carried on. 
Three Months paſſed, before the Equivalent was ſent to Scotland: 
And when Wines and other Merchandize were imported into 
England from thence, Seizures were every where made, and this 
was managed with a particular Affectation of Roughneſs. All 
theſe things heightened the Prejudices, with which that Nation 
had been poſſeſſed, againſt the Union: It was alſo known, that 
many Meſſages paſſed, between Scotland and France; and that 
there were many Meetings, and much Conſultation, among the 
diſcontented Party there ; a great Body appeared openly for the 
Pretended Prince of Wales; and celebrated his Birth-day very 
publickly, both at Edinburgh, and in other Places of the King- 
dom; and it was openly talked, that there was now an Opportu- 
nity, that was not to be loſt, of invading the Kingdom, tho' with 
a ſmall Force ; and that a general Concurrence, from the Body 
of that Nation, might be depended on: Theſe things were done, 
in ſo bareſaced a manner, that no check being given to them, 
nor Enquiry made after them, by thoſe who were in the Govern- 
ment, it gave occaſion to many melancholy Speculations. The 
Management from England looked, like a thing concerted, to 
heighten that Diſtemper; and the whole Conduct of the Fleet 
afforded great Cauſe of Jealouſy. 


AnewParry But to open this, as clearly as it has yet appeared to me, I muſt 


at Court. 


give an account of a new Scene at Court. It was obſerved, that 
Mr. Harley, who had been for ſome Years Secretary of State, had 
gained great Credit with the Queen, and began to ſet up for him- 
ſelf, and toa& no more under the Direction of the Lord Treaſurer: 
There was one of the Bedchamber Women, who, being nearly re- 
lated to the Dutcheſs of Marlborough, had been taken care of by 
her, 
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her, together with her whole Family (for they were fallen low) 170). 
in a moſt particular manner. She brought her not only into that 


Poſt, but ſhe had treated her with ſuch a Confidence, that it had 
introduced her into a high degree of Favour with the Queen: 
Which, for ſome Years, was conſidered as an effect of the Dutcheſs 
of Marlborough's Credit with Her; ſhe was alſo nearly related 
to Mr. Harley; and they two entred into a cloſe Correſpondence. 
She learned the Arts of a Court, and obſerved the Queen's Tem- 
per, with ſo much Application, that ſhe got far into her Heart : 
And ſhe imployed all her Credit, to eſtabliſh Harley in the ſu- 
preme Confidence with the Queen, and to alienate her Affections 
from the Dutcheſs of Mar/borough, who ſtudied no other method 
of preſerving her Favour, but by purſuing the true Intereſt of 
the Queen, and of the Kingdom. It was ſaid, that the Prince 
was brought into the Concert ; and that he was made to appre- 
hend, that he had too {mall a Share in the Government, and 
that he was ſhut out from it, by the great Power, that the Duke 
of Marlborough and the Lord Treaſurer had drawn into their 
hands: It was faid, all depended on them, that the Queen was 
only a Cypher in the Government, that ſhe was in the Dutcheſs 
of Marlborough's hands, as her Affairs were in the Duke of 
Marlborough's: It was likewiſe talked among thoſe, who made 
their Court to the new Favourites, that there was not now a Jaco- 
bite in the Nation, that all were for the Queen, and that, without 
doubt, ſhe would reign out peaceably her whole Life; but ſhe 
needed not concern herſelf for a German Family: Theſe Diſ- 
courſes began to break out, and gave ſad Thoughts to thoſe to 
whom they were brought. This went on too long, little re- 
garded ; the Dutcheſs of Marlborough ſeemed ſecure of her In- 
tereſt in the Queen, and ſhewed no Jealouſy of a Favour, to 
which herſelf gave the firſt riſe. This was the State of the 
Court at the opening of the Seſſion of Parliament. 


There were, at that time, three Biſhopricks vacant : Zrelawny Promotions 
in the 
had been removed, the Summer before, from Exeter to Min- Church. 


cheſter ; which gave great diſguſt to many, he being conſiderable 
for nothing, but his Birth, and his Intereſt in Cornwall. The 
Lord Treaſurer had engaged himſelf to him, and he was ſenſible 
that he was much reflected upon for it. But he, to ſoften the Cen- 
ſure that this brought on him, had promiſed, that, for the fu- 
ture, Preferments ſhould be beſtowed on Men well principled, 
with relation to the preſent Conſtitution, and on Men of Me- 
rit. The Queen, without regarding this, did ſecretly engage 
herſelf to Dr. Blackhall for Exeter; and Cheſter (being at the 


fame time void, by the Death of Dr. Stratford) to Sir Milliam 
f Dawes 
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1907. Dawes for that See: Theſe Divines were in themſelves Men of 
value and Worth, but their Notions were all on the other fide ; 


They had ſubmitted to the Government, but they, at leaſt B/ack- 
hall, ſeemed to condemn the Revolution, and all that had been 
done purſuant to it. Dawes alſo was looked on, as an aſpiring 
Man, who would ſet himſelf at the head of the Tory Party: ſo 
this Nomination gave a great diſguſt. To qualify this a little, 
Patrick, the pious and learned Biſhop of Ely, dying at this time, 
the Queen advanced More from Norwich thither ; and Dr. Trim- 
nell, a worthy Perſon in all reſpects, was named for Morwich: 
yet this did not quiet the Uneaſineſs, many were under, by rea- 
ſon of the other Nominations, which ſeemed to flow from the 
Queen herſelf, and ſo diſcovered her Inclinations. To prevent 
the ill effects, that this might have, in the approaching Seſſion, 
ſome of the Eminent Members of the Houſe of Commons were 
called to a Meeting, with the Dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhire : 
Theſe Lords aſſured them, in the Queen's name, that ſhe was 
very ſenſible of the Services, the Whigs did her; and tho ſhe had 
engaged herſelf ſo far, with relation to thoſe two Biſhopricks, 
that ſhe could not recall the Promiſes ſhe had made, yet for the 
future, ſhe was reſolved to give them full content. But while 
this was ſaid to ſome Whigs, Harley and his Friends * and 
Harcourt, took great pains on the Leaders of the Tories (in 
particular on Hanmer, Bromley and Freeman) to engage them 
in the Queen's Intereſts: aſſuring them, that her Heart was with 
them, that ſhe was weary of the Tyranny of the Whigs, and 
1ong'd to be deliver'd from it. But they were not wrought on, 
by that Management; they either miſtruſted it, as done only to 
enſnare them, or they had other Views, which they did not think 

lit to own. This Double-dealing came to be known, and gave 
occaſion to much jealouſy and diſtruſt. A little before the Seſ- 
ſion was opened, an eminent Misfortune happen'd at Sea: A 
Convoy, of five Ships of the Line of Battel, was ſent to Portugal, 
to guard a great Fleet of Merchant-Ships; and they were ordered 
to fail, as if it had been by concert, at a time when a Squadron 
from Dunkirk had joined another from Breſt, and lay in the way, 
waiting for them. Some Advertiſements were brought to the 
Admiralty, of this Conjunction, but they were not believed. 
When the French ſet upon them, the Convoy did their part very 
gallantly, tho' the Enemy were three to one ; one of the Ships was 
blown up, three of them were taken, ſo that only one eſcaped, 
much ſhattered: But they had fought ſo long, that moſt of the 
Merchant-men had time to get away, and failed on, not being 
purſued, and fo got fate to Lisbon. This, coming almoſt at the 


ſame 
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ſame time with the Misfortune, that happened to Shove?, the Se. 1 
ſion was begun with a melancholy Face; and a Diſpute, upon 
their Opening, had almoſt put them into great Diſorder. 

It was generally thought, that tho' this was a Parliament, that 
had now fate two Years, yet it was 4 new Parliament, by reaſon 
it had been let fall, and was revived by a Proclamation, as was 
formerly told: And the conſequence of this was; that thoſe who 
had got Places, were to go to a new Election. Others maintained, 
that it could not be a new Parliament, ſince it was not fiimmoned 
by a new Writ, but by virtue of a Clauſe in an Act of Parliament. 
The Duke of Mariborougb, upon his coming over, prevailed to 
have it yielded to be a new Parliament; but Harley was for 
maintaining it to be an old Parliament. The Houſe of Com- 
mons choſe the fame Speaker over again, and all the uſual Forms, 
in the firſt beginning of a new Parliament, were obſerved. 


Theſe were no ſooner over, than the Complaints of the Admi- Complain 
ralty were offered to both Houſes : Great Loſſes were made; and mn 


all was imputed to the Weakneſs, or to a worſe Diſpoſition, in 
ſome, who had great Credit with the Prince, and were believed to 
govern that whole Matter : For as they were entirely poſſeſſed of 
the Prince's Confidence, ſo when the Prince's Council was divided 
in their Opinions, the Deciſion was left to the Prince, who un- 
derſtood very little of thoſe Matters, and was always determined 
by others. By this means they were really Lord High Admiral, 
without being liable to the Law for Errors and Miſcarriages. This 
Council was not a legal Court, warranted by any Law, tho' they 
aſſumed that to themſelves ; being Counſellors, they were bound 
to anſwer only for their fidelity. The Complaints were feebly ma- 
naged, at the Bar of the Houſe of Commons; for it was ſoon un- 
derſtood, that not only the Prince, but the Queen likewiſe con- 
cerned Herſelf much in this Matter: And both lobked on it as a 
Deſign, levelled at their Authority. Both Whigs and Tories 
ſeemed to be at firſt equally zealous in the Matter ; but by reaſon 
of the Oppoſition of the Court, all thoſe, who intended to recom- 
mend themſelves to favour, abated of their Zeal: Some were ve- 
hement in their Endeavours to baffle the Complaints: They had 
great Advantages, from the Merchants managing their Complaints 
but poorly ; ſome were frighted, and others were practiſed on, 
and were carried even to magnify the Conduct of the Fleet, and 
to make Excuſes for all the Misfortunes that had happened. That 
which had the chief Operation, on the whole Tory Party, was, 
that it was ſet round among them, that the Deſign of all theſe 
Complaints was, to put the Earl of Orford again at the Head of the 
Fleet: Upon which they all changed their Note, and They, in 
Vol. IL 6 1 con- 
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concurrence with thoſe, who were in Offices, or pretended to 


—— them, managed the Matter ſo, that it was let fall, very little to 


Examined 
by the 
Houle of, 


Lo: ds. 


their honour. Unkind Remarks were made on ſome, who had 
changed their Conduct upon their being preferred at Court ; but 
the Matter was managed with more Zeal and Courage in the 
Houſe of Lords, both Whigs and Tories concurring in it. 

A Committee was appointed, to examine the Complaints ; 
they called the Merchants, who had ſigned the Petition, before 
them ; and treated them not with the Scorn, that was very inde- 
cently offered them by ſome of the Houſe of Commons, but with 
great Patience and Gentleneſs: They obliged them, to prove all 
their Complaints, by Witneſſes upon Oath. In the Proſecution 
of the Enquiry, it appeared, that many Ships of War were not fit- 
ted out, td be put to Sea, but lay in Port neglected, and in great 
decay; that Convoys had been often flatly denied the Merchants, 
and that, when they were promiſed, they were ſo long delayed, 
that the Merchants loſt their Markets, were put to great Charge, 
and, when they had periſhable Goods, ſuffered great Damage in 
them: The Cruizers were not order'd to proper Stations in the 
Channel; and when Convoys were appointed, and were read 
to put to Sea, they had not their failing Orders ſent them, till the 
Enemies Ships were laid in their way, prepared to fall on them, 
which had often happened. Many Advertiſements, by which 
thoſe Misfortunes might have been prevented, had been offered to 
the Admiralty, but had not only been neglected by them, but 
thoſe, who offered them, had been ill treated for doing it. The 
Committee made Report of all this to the Houſe of Lords; upon 
which, the Lord Treaſurer moved, that a Copy of the Report 
might be ſent to the Lord Admiral, which was done, and in a 
fe days an Anſwer was ſent to the Houſe, excuſing, or juſtifying 
the Conduct, in all the Branches of it. The chief Foundation 
of the Anſwer was, that the great Fleets, which were kept in 
the Mediterranean, obliged us to ſend away ſo many of our 
Ships and Seamen thither, that there was not a ſufficient num- 
ber left, to guard all our Trade; while the Enemy turned all 
their Forces at Sea into Squadrons, for deſtroying it; and that 
all the Ships, that could be ſpared, from the Publick Service 
abroad, were imployed to ſecure the Trade; the Promiſe of Con- 
voys had been often delayed, by reaſon of croſs Winds, and o- 
ther Accidents, that had hindred the Return of our Men of War 
longer, than was expected; they being then abroad, convoying 
other Merchant-Ships: And it was ſaid, that there was not a ſuf- 
ficient number of Ships, for Cruizers and Convoys both. The 
Paper ended, with ſome ſevere Reflections on the laſt Reign, in 


which 


which great Sums were given, for the building of Ships, and yet 
the Fleet was at that time much diminiſhed, and Four Thouſand 
Merchant Ships had been taken during that War : This was be- 
lieved to have been ſuggeſted by Mr. Harley, on defign to morti- 
fy King William's Miniſtry. Upon reading of this Anſwer, a 
new and a fuller Examination of the Particulars was again re- 
ſumed, by the ſame Committee; and all the Allegations in it 
were exactly conſidered : It appeared, that the half of thoſe Sea- 
men, that the Parliament had provided for, were not employed 
in the Mediterranean, that many Ships lay idle in Port, and 
were not made uſe of ; and that in the laſt War, in which it ap- 
peared there were more Seamen, tho' not more Ships, eniployed 
in the Mediterranean, than were now kept there, yet the Trade 
was fo carefully looked after, by Cruizers and Convoys, that few 
Complaints were then made: and as to the Reflections made on 
the laſt Reign, it was found that not half the Sum, that was 
named, was given for the building of Ships; and that inſtead of 
the Fleet's being diminiſhed, during that War, as had been af- 
firmed, it was increaſed by above Forty Ships; ner could any 
proof be given, that four thouſand Ships were taken during that 
War: All the Seamen, who were then taken and exchanged, did 
not exceed 1 5000, and in the preſent War 18000 were already 
exchanged; and we had 2000 ſtill remaining in our Enemies 
hands: ſo much had the Prince been impoſed on, in that Paper, 
that was ſent to the Lords in his name. : 

When the Examination was ended, and reported to the Houle, 
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it was reſolved to lay the whole matter before the Queen, in an Queen in an 
Addreſs; and then the Tories diſcovered the Deſign, that they tes. 


drove at; for they moved in the Committee, that prepared the 
Addreſs, that the blame of all the Miſcarriages might be laid on 
the Miniſtry, and on the Cabinet Council. It had been often 
ſaid in the Houſe of Lords, that it was not intended, to make any 
complaint of the Prince himſelf; and it not being admitted, that 
his Council was of a legal Conſtitution, the complaining of them 
would be an acknowledging their Authority; therefore the blame 
could be laid regularly no where, but on the Miniſtry : This was 
much preſſed by the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Rocheſter, 
and the Lord Haverſbam. But to this it was anſwered, by the 
Earl of Orford, the Lord Somers, and the Lord Halifax, that 
the Houſe ought to lay before the Queen only that, which was 
made out before them upon Oath: and therefore fince, in the 
whole Examination, the Miniſtry, and the Cabinet Council were 
not once named, they could offer the Queen nothing, to their 
prejudice. Some of the things complained of, fell on the Bur, 
ar 
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——— ought to lay before the 


Enquiry into 
the Aﬀairs of 


Spain. 


Queen, ſuch Miſcarriages as were proved 
to them; and leave it to Her, to find out, on whom the 
blame ought to be caſt: So far was the Miniſtry, from appearing 
to be in fault, that they found ſeveral Advertiſements were ſent, 
by the Secretaries of State, to the Admiralty, that, as appeared 
afterwards, were but too well grounded, yet theſe were neglected 
by them; and that which raiſed the Clamour the higher, was, 
that during the Winter there were no Cruizers, laying in the 
Channel; fo that many Ships which had run thro all Dangers at Sea, 
were taken in fight of Land, for the Privateers came up boldly to 
our Ports. All this was digeſted into a full and clear Addreſs, 
laid, by the Houſe, before the Queen: There was a general An- 
{wer made to it, giving Aſſurances, that the Trade ſhould be care- 
fully looked to; but nothing elſe followed upon it ; and the 
Queen ſeemed to be highly offended at the whole Proceeding. 
At this time, an Enquiry likewiſe into the Affairs of Spain was 
begun in both Houſes. 

The Earl of Peterborough had received ſuch poſitive Orders re- 
calling him, that tho' he delayed as long as he could, yet at laſt 
he came home in Auguſi: But the Queen, before ſhe would ad- 
mit him into her Preſence, required of him an account of ſome 
Particulars in his Conduct, both in Military Matters, in his Ne- 
gotiations, and in the Diſpoſal of the Money remitted to him. 
He made ſuch general Anſwers, as gave little ſatisfaction: But he 


ſeemed to reſerve the Matter, to a Parliamentary Examination, 


which was entred upon by both Houſes. All the Tories magnified 
his Conduct, and ſtudied to detract from the Earl of Gallway; 
but it was thought, that the Miniſtry were under ſome reſtraints, 
with relation to the Earl of Peterborough, tho he did not ſpare 
them; which gave occaſion to many to ſay, they were afraid of 
him, and durſt not provoke him. The Whigs, on the other hand, 
made ſevere Remarks on his Conduct: The Complaints, that 
King Charles made of him, were read, upon which he brought 
ſuch a number of Papers, and ſo many Witneſſes to the Bar, to 
juſtify his Conduct, that after ten or twelve Days, ſpent wholly 
in reading Papers, and in hearing Witneſſes, both Houſes grew 
equally weary of the Matter; ſo, without coming to any Conclu- 
ſion, or to any Vote, they let all, that related to him, fall: But 
that gave them a handle, to conſider the preſent State of Affairs in 
Spain. It was found, that we had not above half the Troops 
there, that the Parliament had made proviſion for ; and that not 


above half the. Officers, that belonged to thoſe Bodies, ſerved 
there; this gaye the Houſe of Commons a high Diſtaſte, and it 


was 
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was hoped by the Tories, that they ſhould have carried the Houſe, x 707. 
to ſevere Votes and warm Addrefles on that head; which was 


much laboured by them, in order to load the Miniſtry. In this, 
Harley and his Party were very cold and paſſive, and it was ge- 
nerally believed, that the Matter was privately ſet on by them: 
But the Court ſent an Explanation of the whole Matter to the 
Houſe, by which it appeared, that tho', by Death and Deſertion, 
the number of the Troops there was much diminiſhed, yet the 
whole number provided, or at leaſt very near it, was ſent out of 
England. The Service in Spain was much decried; and there 
was good reaſon for it; things there could not be furniſhed, but 
at exceſſive Rates, and the Soldiers were generally ill uſed in their 
Quarters. They were treated very unkindly, not by King Charles, 
but by thoſe about him, and by the bigotted Spaniards. 


During theſe Debates, ſevere things were ſaid in general, of 1708. 
the Conduct of Affairs, in both Houſes : It was obſerved, that a 


vaſt Army was well ſupplied in Flanders, but that the Intereſt of 
the Nation required, that Spain ſhould be more conſidered : It 
was moved in both Houſes, that the Emperor ſhould be earneſtly 
applied to, to ſend Prince Eugene into Spain; Complaints were 
alſo made of the Duke of Mar/borough, as continuing the War, 
tho', at the end of the Campaign of 1706, the French had offered 
to yield up Spain and the Weſt-Indies; but that was a falſe Sug- 
geſtion. - All theſe Heats in the Houle, after they had got this 
vent, were allayed: The Queen aſſured them, all paſt Errors 
ſhould be redreſſed for the future; and with repeated Importuni- 
ties, ſhe preſſed the Emperor to ſend Prince Eugene to Spain: 
That Court delayed to comply in this particular; but ſent Count 
Staremberg thither, who had indeed acquired a very high Repu- 
tation. The Queen entered alſo into Engagements with the 
| Emperor, that ſhe would tranſport, pay, and furniſh all the 
Troops, that he could ſpare for his Brother's Service. Theſe 
Steps quieted the Diſcontent, the Houſe had expreſſed, upon the 
ill Conduct of Affairs in Spain; but upon Szanhope's coming over, 
he gave a better Proſpect of Affairs there; and he found a readi- 
neſs, to agree to all the Propoſitions, that he was ſent over to 
make. All this while an Act was preparing, both for a better Se- 
curity to our Trade by Cruizers and Convoys, and for the en- 
couraging Privateers, particularly in the ZZ/eft-Indies, and in the 
South-Sea. They were to have all they could take, entirely to 
themſelves; the ſame Encouragement was alſo given to the Ca 
tains of the Queen's Ships, with this difference, that the Captains 
of Privateers were to divide their Capture, according to Agrec- 
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1708. ments made among themſelves; but they leſt the Diſtribution 
of Prizes, taken by Men of War, to the Queen: who, by Procla- 


mation, ordered them to be divided into eight Shares; of which 
the Captain was to have three, unleſs he had a ſuperior Officer 
over him, in which caſe, the Commodore was to have one of 
the three; the other five Parts were to be diſtributed equally, 
among the Officers and Mariners of the Ships, put in five diffe- 
rent Claſſes: All the Clauſes, that the Merehants deſired, to en- 
courage Privateers, were readily granted, and it was hoped, that 
a great Stock would be raiſed to carry on this private War. This 
paſt without Oppoſition, all concurring in it. 

But as to other Matters, the Tories diſcovered much a 
againſt the Miniſtry; which broke out on all occaſions: And the 
Jcalouſies, with which the Whigs were poſſeſſed, made them as 
cold as the others were hot. This gave the Miniſters great un- 
eafineſs: They found Mr. Harley was endeavouring to ſupplant 
them at Court, and to heighten the ſealouſies of the Whigs; for 
he ſet it about among the Tories, as well as among the Whigs, 
that both the Duke of Marlborough and the Lord Treaſurer were 
as much inclined, to come into meafures with the Tories, as the 
Queen herſelf was: This broke out, and was like to have had 

very ill Effects; it had almoſt loſt them the Whigs, tho it did 
not bring over the Tories. 

At this time two Diſcoveries were made, very unlucky for 
Mr. Harley: Tallard wrote oft to Chamillard, but he ſent his 
Letters open, to the Secretary's Office, to be peruſed and ſealed 
up, and ſo to be conveyed by the way of Holland: Theſe were 
opened, upon ſome Suſpicton in Holland; and it appeared, that 
one, in the Secretary's Office, put Letters in them, in which, as 
he offered his Service to the Courts of France and St. Germains, 
ſo he gave an Account of all Tranſactions here: In one of theſe, 
he ſent a Copy of the Letter, that the Queen was to write, in her 
own Hand, to the Emperor: And he marked what Parts of the 
Letter were drawn by the Secretary, and what Additions were 
made to it, by the Lord Treaſurer : This was the Letter, by 
which the Queen preſſed the ſending Prince Eugene into Spain, 
and this, if not intercepted, would have been at Yer/ailles, many 

Days before it could reach Vienna. He, who ſent this, wrote, 
that by this they might ſee what Service he could do them, if 
well encouraged; all this was ſent over to the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and upon Search, it was found to be writ by one Gregg, a 
Clerk, whom Harley had not only entertained, but had taken 
into a particular Confidence, without Enquiry into the former 
Parts of his Life; for he was a vicious and a neceſſitous Perſon, 
I who 
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who had been Secretary to the Queen's Envoy in Denmark, but 1708. 
was diſmiſſed by him, for thoſe his ill Qualities. Harley had 
made uſe of him to get him Intelligence, and he came to truſt 
him with the Peruſal, and the ſealing up of the Letters, which 
the French Priſoners, here in England, ſent over to France: And 
by that means, he got into the method of ſending Intelligence 
thither. He, when ſeized on, either upon Remorſe, or the 
Hopes of Pardon, confeſſed all, and ſigned his Confeſſion ; upon 
that he was tried ; he pleaded guilty, and was condemned as a 
Traitor, for correſponding with the Queen's Enemies. At the 
fame time Valiere and Bara, whom Harley had imployed, as his 
Spies, to go oft over to Calais, under the Pretence of bringing him 
Intelligence, were informed againſt, as Spies imployed by France, 
to get Intelligence from England; who carried over many Letters 
to Calais and Bulloign: and, as was believed, gave ſuch Infor- 
mation of our Trade and Convoys, that by their means, we 
had made our great Lofles at Sea, They were often complained 
of upon Suſpicion, but they were always protected by Harley; 
yet the Preſumptions againſt them were ſo violent, that they were at 
laſt ſeized on and brought up Priſoners. Theſe Accidents might 
make Harley more earneſt, to bring about a change in the Con- 
duct of Affairs, in which he relied on the Credit of the new Fa- 
vourite. The Duke of Marlborough, and the Lord Treaſurer, 
having difcovered many of his Practices, laid them before the 
Queen: She would believe nothing, that was ſuggeſted to his 
prejudice: She denied ſhe had given any Authority, for carry- 
ing Meſſages to the Tories; but would not believe, that he or 
his Friends had done it, nor would ſhe enter into any Examina- 
tion of his ill Conduct, and was uneaſy when ſhe heard it ſpoke 
of. So theſe Lords wrote to the Queen, that they could ſerve her 
no longer, if he was continued in that Poſt: And on the Sunday 
following, when they were ſummoned to a Cabinet Council, they 
both went to the Queen, and told her, they muſt quit her Ser- 
vice, ſince they ſaw, ſhe was refolved not to part with Harley. 
She ſeem'd not much concerned, at the Lord Godolphin's offering 
to lay down; and it was believed, to be a Part of Harley's new 
Scheme to remove him; but ſhe was much touched with the 
Duke of Mar/borough's offering to quit, and ſtudied, with ſome 
ſoft Expreſſions, to divert him from that Reſolution : but he was 
firm, and ſhe did not yield to them: So they both went away, 
to the wonder of the whole Court. Immediately after, the Queen 
went to the Cabinet Council, and Harley opened ſome Matters, 
relating to foreign Affairs: The whole Board was very unealy ; 
the Duke of Somerſet ſaid, he did not ſee how they could deli- 
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1708. berate on ſuch Matters, ſince the General was not with them; 
Ꝙ he repcated this with ſome Vehemence, while all the reſt looked 
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ſo cold and ſullen, that the Cabinet Council was ſoon at an end; 
and the Queen ſaw, that the reſt of her Miniſters, and the chief 
Officers, were reſolved to withdraw from her Service, if ſhe did 
not recall the Two, that had left it. It was faid, that ſhe would 
have put all to the hazard, it Harley himſelf had not apprehended 
his Danger, and reſolved to lay down: The Queen ſent the next 


day for the Duke of Marlboroygh, and after ſome Expoſtulations, 


ſhe told him, Harley ſhould immediately leave his Poſt, which 
he did within two Days: But the Queen ſeemed to carry a deep 
Reſentment of his and the Lord Godolphin's Behaviour on this oc- 
caſion; and tho' they went on with her Buſineſs, they found 
they had not her Confidence. The Dutcheſs of Marlborough did, 
for ſome Weeks, abſtain from going to Court, but afterwards 
that Breach was made up in Appearance, tho' it was little more 
than an Appearance, Both Houſes of Parliament expreſſed a 
great concern, at this Rupture in the Court ; and apprehended 


the ill Effects it might have: The Commons let the Bill of Sup- 


ply lie on the Table, tho' it was ordered for that Day: And the 
Lords ordered a Committee, to examine Gregg and. the other 
Priſoners. As Harley laid down, both Harcourt, then Attorney- 
General, Manſell, the Comptroller of the Houſhold, and Sr. John, 
the Secretary of War, went and laid down with him. The Queen 


took much time to conſider, how ſhe ſhould fill ſome of theſe 


An Exami- 
nation into 
that Corre- 
ſpondence. 


Places, but Mr. Boyle, Uncle to the Earl of Burlington, was pre- 
ſently made Secretary of State. | 

The Lords, who were appointed to examine Gregg, could not 
find out much by him; he had but newly begun his Deſigns of 
betraying Secrets; and he had no Aſſociates with him in it: He 
told them, that all the Papers of State lay ſo careleſsly about the 
Office, that every one belonging to it, even the Door-keepers, 
might have read them all. Harley's cuſtom was to come to the 
Office, late on Poſt-Nights, and after he had given his Orders, 
and wrote his Letters, he uſually went away, and left all to be 
copicd out, when he was gone : By that means he came to ſee 
every thing, in particular the Queen's Letter to the Emperor. He 
ſid, he knew the Deſign on Toulon in May laſt, but he did not 
diſcover it; for he had not entred on his ill Practices till Ofober : 
This was all he could fay. By the Examination of Yaljere and 
Bara, and of many others, who lived about Dover and were 
imployed by them, a Diſcovery was made of a conſtant Inter- 
courle, they were in with Calais, under Harley's protection: 
They often went over with Boats full of Wooll, and brought back 

. Brandy; 
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Brandy; tho both the Import and Export were ſeverely prohi- 1708. 
bited: They, and thoſe who belong'd to the Boats, carried ore 
by them, were well treated on the French fide, at the Governor's 
Houſe, or at the Commiſſary's; they were kept there, till their 
betters could be ſent to Paris, and till Returns could be brought 
back, and were all the while upon free coſt : The Order, that 
was conſtantly given them, was, that if an Eugliſb or Dutch Ship 
came up to them, they ſhould caſt their Letters into the Sea ; but 
that they ſhould not do it, when French Ships came up to them: 
ſo they were looked on, by all on that Coaſt, as the Spics of 
France. They uſed to get what Information they could, both of 
Merchant-Ships, and of the Ships of War, that lay in the Downs ; 
and upon that they uſually went over, and it happened that ſoon 
after ſome of thoſe Ships were taken: Theſe Men, as they 
were Papiſts, ſo they behaved themſelves very inſolently, and 
boaſted much of their Power and Credit. Complaints had been 
often made of them, but they were always protected ; nor did it 
appear, that they ever brought any Information of importance to 
Harley but once, when, according to what they ſwore, they told 
him, that Fourbin was gone from Dunkirk, to lie in wait for the 
Ruſſia Fleet; which proved to be true: he both went to watch for 
them, and he took a great part of the Fleet. Yet, tho this was 
the ſingle piece of Intelligence that they ever brought, Harley 
took fo little notice of it, that he gave no advertiſement to the Ad- 
miralty, concerning it. This Particular excepted, they only 
brought over common News, and the Paris Gazettes. Theſe Exa- 
minations laſted for ſome Weeks; when they were ended, a full Re- 

rt was made of them, to the Houſe of Lords ; and they ordered 
the whole Report, with all the Examinations, to be laid before the 
Queen in an Addreſs, in which they repreſented to her the neceſſi- 
ty of making Gregg a publick Example; upon which he was exe- 
cuted : He continued to clear all other Perſons of any acceſſion to 
his Crimes, of which he ſeemed very ſenſible, and died much bet- 
ter than he had lived. 5 
A very few days after the breach, that had happened at Court, 
we were alarmed from Holland, with the News of a Deſign, of 
which the French made then no Secret ; that they were ſending 
the Pretended Prince of Hales to Scotland, with a Fleet and an 
Army, to poſſeſs himſelf of that Kingdom. But before I go fur- 
ther, I will give an account, of all that related to the Affairs of 


that part of the Iſland. 
The Members, ſent from Scotland, to both Houſes of Parlia- >:;oceciings 


ment, were treated with very particular Marks of Reſpe& and $5" 
Eſteem : and they were Perſons of ſuch diſtinction, that they very 
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1708, well deſerved it. The firſt thing propoſed, in the Houſe of 
commons, with relation to them, was to take off the ſtop, that 


was put on their Trade: It was agreed unanimouſly, to pray the 
Queen by an Addreſs, that ſhe would give order for it; ſome de- 
bate ariſing only, whether it was a matter of Right or of Fa- 
vour: Harley preſſed the laſt, to juſtify thoſe Proceedings, in 
which he himſelf had fo great a ſhare, as was formerly ſet forth, 
and on which others made ſevere Reflections: But ſince all a- 
greed in the Conclufion, the diſpute concerning the Premiſſes 
was ſoon let fall. After this, a more important Matter was pro- 
poſed, concerning the Government of Scotland, whether it ſhould 
continue in a diſtin& Privy Council, or not: All the Court 'was 
for it ; Thoſe, who governed Scotland, defired to keep up their 
Authority there, with the advantage they made by it: and they 
gave the Miniſters of England great aſſurances, that by their In- 
fluence, Elections might be ſo managed as to ſerve all the Ends 
of the Court; but they ſaid, that without due care, theſe might 
be carried ſo, as to run all the contrary way. This was the ſe- 
cret Motive, yet this could not be owned in a publick Aſſembly; 
ſo that, which was pretended, was, that many great Families in 
Scotland, with the greateſt part of the Highlanders, were fo ill 
affected, that without a watchful Eye, ever intent upon them, 
they could not be kept quiet: It lay at too great a diſtance from 
London, to be governed by Orders ſent from thence. To this it 
was anſwered, that by the Circuits of the Juſticiary Courts, and 
by Juſtices of Peace, that Country might be well governed, not- 
withſtanding its diſtance, as Vales and Cornwall were. It was 
carried, upon a Diviſion, by a great Majority, that there ſhould 
be only one Privy Council for the whole Ifland. When it was 
ſent up to the Lords, it met with a great oppoſition there : The 
Court ſtood alone; all the Tories, and the much greater part of 
the Whigs were for the Bill. The Court, ſeeing the Party for 
the Bill ſo ſtrong, was willing to compound the matter ; and 
whereas, by the Bill, the Council of Scotland was not to fit after 
the firſt of May, the Court moved to have it continued, to the 
firſt of October. It was viſible that this was propoſed only, in 
order to the managing Elections for the next Parliament; ſo the 
Lords adhered to the Day prefixed in the Bill: But a new De- 
bate aroſe about the Power, given by the Bill to the Juſtices of 
Peace, which ſeemed to be an Encroachment on the Juriſdiction 
of the Lords Regalities, and of the Hereditary Sheriffs and 
Stewards, who had the right of trying Criminals, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, for fourteen days time: yet it was ordinary, in the caſes 
of great Crimes and Riots, for the Privy Council to take imme- 
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diate cognizance of them, without any regard to the fourteen 1506. 

days; ſo by this Act, the Juſtices of Peace were only impowered —,— 

to do that, which the Privy Council uſually did: and except the 

Occaſion was ſo great, as to demand a quick diſpatch, it was 

not to be doubted, but that the Juſtices of Peace would have 

great regard to all private Rights; yet ſince this had the ap- 

pearance, of breaking in upon private Rights, this was much inſiſted 

on, by thoſe who hoped, by laying aſide theſe Powers given to 

the Juſtices of the Peace, to have gained the main Point of keeping 

up a Privy Council in Scotland: For all the Scorch Miniſters ſaid, 

the Country would be in great danger, if there were not a ſu- 

preme Government ſtill kept up in it: But it ſeemed an abſurd 

thing, that there ſhould be a different Adminiſtration, where 

there was but one Legiſlature. While Scorland had an entire Le- 

giſlature within it ſelf, the Nation aſſembled in Parliament could 

procure the Correction of Errors in the Adminiſtration : Whereas 

now, that it was not a tenth part of the Legiſlative Body, if it was 

ſtill to be kept under a different Adminiſtration, that Nation could 

not have Strength enough, to procure a Redreſs of its Grievances 

in Parliament; ſo they might come to be ſubdued and governed 

as a Province: And the arbitrary way, in which the Council of 

Scotland had proceeded, ever ſince King James the Firſt's time, 

but more particularly fince the Reſtoration, was freſh in memory, 

and had been no ſmall Motive, to induce the beſt Men of that Na- 

tion to promote the Union ; that they might be delivered from the 

Tyranny of the Council: And their Hopes would be diſappointed, 

if they were ftill kept under that Yoke. This Point was in Con- 

cluſion yielded, and the Bill paſs'd, tho' to the great Diſcontent 

of the Court; there was a new Court of Exchequer created in 

Scotland, according to the Frame of that Court in England : 

Special Acts were made, for the Elections and the Returns of 

the Repreſentatives, in both Houſes of Parliament; and ſuch was 

the Diſpoſition of the Exgliſb to oblige them, and the Behaviour 

of the Scots was ſo good and diſcreet, that every thing that was 

propoſed for the Good of their Country, was agreed to; both 

Whigs and Tories vied with one another, who ſhould ſhew moſt 

Care and Concern forthe Welfare of that part of Great Britain. | 

On the twentieth of February, which was but a few days after \ nent 

the Act, diſſolving the Council in Scotland, had paſs d, we un- dcs 

derſtood there was a Fleet prepared in Dunkirk, with about /::. 

twelve Battalions, and a Train of all things neceſſary for a Deſcent 

in Scotland: And a few Days after, we heard that the Pretended 

Prince of Wales was come from Paris, with all the Britiſb and 

Triſh, that were about him, in order to his Imbarkation. The 
Surprize 
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1708. Surprize was great, for it was not looked for, nor had we a Pro- 
—— ſpe&t of being able to ſet out in time a Fleet, able to deal with 
theirs, which conſiſted of Twenty-ſix Ships, moſt of them of 
above forty Guns: But that Providence (which has, on all Occa- 
ſions, directed Matters ſo happily for our Preſervation) did appear 
very fignally in this critical Conjuncture: Our greateſt Want was 
of Seamen, to mann the Fleet; for the Ships were ready to be put 
to Sea: This was ſupplied, by ſeveral Fleets of Merchant Ships, 
that came home at that time, with their Convoys: The Flag Offi- 
cers were very acceptable to the Seamen, and they beſtirred them- 
ſelves ſo effectually, that, with the help of an Embargo, there 
was a Fleet of above forty Ships, got ready in a fortnight's time, 
to the ſurprize of all at home, as well as abroad: Theſe ſtood over 
to Dunkirk, juſt as they were imbarking there. Upon the fight 
of fo great a Fleet, Fourbin, who commanded the French Fleet, 
ſent to Paris for new Orders: He himſelf was againſt venturing out, 
when they ſaw a ſuperior Fleet, ready to engage, or to purſue 
them. The King of France ſent poſitive Orders, to proſecute the 
Deſign : So Fourbin (ſeeing that our Fleet, after it had ſhewed itſelf 
to them, finding the Tides and Sea run high, as being near the 
Equinox, had failed back into the Downs) took that occaſion to 
A Fleet ful go out of Dunkirk on the eighth of March : but contrary Winds 
ci from kept him on that Coaſt, till the eleventh, and then he ſet fail with 
a fair Wind. Our Admiral, Sir George Bing, came over again to 
watch his Motions ; and as ſoon as he underſtood, that he had 
fail'd, which was not till twenty Hours after, he followed him. 
The French deſigned to have landed in the Frith, but they out- 
ſailed their Point a few Leagues; and by the time, that they had 
got back to the North Side of the Frith, Bing came to the South 
Side of it, and gave the Signal for coming to an Anchor; this was 

| heard by Fourbin : He had ſent a Frigate into the Frith, to give 
Signals, which it ſeems had been agreed on, but no Anſwers were 
made. The Deſign was to land near Edinburgh, where they be- 
lieved the Caſtle was in ſo bad a condition, and ſo ill provided, 
that it muſt have ſurrendered upon Summons: And they reckoned, 
that upon the Reputation of that, the whole Body of the King- 
dom would have come in to them. But when Fourbin underſtood, 
on the thirteenth of March, that Bing was ſo near him, he tack'd, 
and would not ſtay to venture an Engagement. Bing purſued him, 
with all the Sail that he could make, but the French ſtood out to 
Sea; there was ſome firing on the Ships, that failed the heavieſt, 
and the Salisbury, a Ship taken from us, and then their Vice- 
Admiral, was engaged by two Engliſb Ships, and taken without any 
Reſiſtance, There were about 500 Land-men on board her, with 
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ſome Officers and Perſons of Quality, the chief of theſe were tlie 1708. 
Lord Griffin, and the Earl of Middleton's two Sons. Bing (haz 


ing loſt fight of the French, conſidering that the Frith was the 
Station of the greateſt Importance, as well as Safety, and was the 
Place where they deſigned to land) put in there, till he could 
hear what courſe the French ſteered : The . Tides ran high, and 
there was a ſtrong Gale of Wind. Upon the Alarm of the intended 
Deſcent, Orders were ſent to Scotland, to draw all their Forces 
about Edinburgh: The Troops that remained in England were 
ordered to march to Scotland: And the Troops in Tre/and were 
ordered to march northward, to be ready when called for : There 
were alſo twelve Battalions ſent from Offend under a good Con- 
voy, and they lay at the Mouth of the Tine till further Orders. 
Thus all Preparations were made to diſſipate that ſmall Force: 


hut it appeared, that the French relied chiefly on the Aſſiſtance, 


that they expected would have come in to them, upon their 


landing: Of this they ſeemed fo well aſſured, that the King of 


France ſent Inſtructions, to his Miniſters in all the Courts, that eons 
admitted of them, to be publiſhed every where, that the Pre- 5 


tended Prince being invited by his Subjects, chiefly thoſe of Scor- 
land, to take poſſeſſion of the Throne of his Anceſtors, the King 
had ſent him over at their Defire, with a Fleet and Army to aſſiſt 
him: That he was reſolved to pardonall thoſe, who ſhould come 
in to him, and he would trouble none upon the account of Re- 
ligion : Upon his being re-eſtabliſhed, the King would give Peace 
to the reſt of Europe. When theſe Miniſters received theſe Di- 
rections, they had likewiſe Advice ſent them, which they pub- 
liſhed both at Rome, Venice, and in Switzerland, that the French 
had, before this Expedition was undertaken, ſent over ſome Ships 
with Arms and Ammunition to Scotland: And that there was 
already an Army on foot there, that had proclaimed this Pre- 
ended Prince, King. It was ſomewhat extraordinary to ſee ſuch 
eminent Falſhoods publiſhed all Europe over: They alſo affirmed, 
that Hoſtages were ſent from Scotland to Paris, to ſecure the ob- 
ſerving the Engagements, they had entred into; tho' all this was 
Fiction and Contrivance. 

The States were ſtruck with great Apprehenſions, ſo were all 


the Allies; for tho they were ſo long accuſtomed to the cunning 


Practices of the Court of France, yet this was an Original; and 
therefore it was generally concluded, that ſo ſmall an Army, and 
ſo weak a Fleet would not have been ſent, but upon great Aſſu- 
rances of Aſſiſtance, not only from Scotland, but from England: 
And upon this Occaſion, fevere Reflections were made, both on 
the Conduct of the Admiralty, and on that Tract of Correſpon- 
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1708. dence lately diſcovered, that was managed under ar /zy's Pro- 
w— tection: And on the great Breach, that was ſo near the disjoint- 
ing all our Affairs, but a few Days before. Theſe things, when 
put together, filled Men's Minds with Thoughts of no eaſy Di- 


geſtion. 
The Parla-. The Parliament was fitting, and the Queen, in a Speech to 


Re et both Houſes, communicated to them the Advertiſements ſhe had 
Queen. received : Both Houſes made Addreſſes to Her, giving her full aſ- 
{urance of their adhering ſtedfaſtly to her, and to the Proteſtant 
Succeſhon: And mixed with theſe broad Intimations, of their 
Apprehenſions of Treachery at home. They paſſed alſo two 
Bills; the one, that the Abjuration might be tendred to all Per- 
ſons, and that ſuch as refuſed it, ſhould be in the condition of 
convict Recuſants: By the other, they ſuſpended the Habeas 
Corpus Act till Offober, with relation to Perſons taken up by the 
Government upon Suſpicion: And the Houſe of Commons, by 
a Vote, engaged to make good to the Queen, all the extraordi- 
nary Charge, this Expedition might put her to. 
The Fencb A Portnight went over, before we had any News of the French 
„ Fleet: Three of their Ships landed near the Mouth of Spey, only 
Dunkirk. to refreſh themſelves; for the Ships being fo filled with Land- 
men, there was a great want of Water : At laſt all their Ships got 
ſite into Dunkirk: The Land-men either died at Sea, or were ſo 
ill, that all the Hoſpitals in Du-kirk were filled with them. It 
was reckoned, that they loſt above 4000 Men, in this unaccount- 
able Expedition: Forthey were above a Month toſſed in a tem- 
peſtuous Sea. Many ſuſpected Perſons were taken up in Scotland, 
and ſome few in England : But further Diſcoveries of their Cor- 
reſpondents were not then made. If they had landed, it might 
have had an ill effect on our Affairs, chiefly with relation to all 
Paper Credit: And if by this, the Remittances to Piedmont, Ca- 
tulonia, and Portugal had been ſtop'd, in ſo critical a Seaſon, that 
might have had fatal Conſequences abroad: For if we had been 
put into ſuch a Diſorder at home, that Foreign Princes could no 
more reckon on our Aſſiſtance, they might have been diſpoſed to 
hearken to the Propoſitions, that the King of France would then 
have probably made to them. So that, the total defeating of this 
Deſign, without its having the leaſt ill effect on our Affairs, or our 
loſing one ſingle Man in the little Engagement, we had with the 
Enemy, is always to be reckoned as one of thoſe happy Provi- 
dences, for which we have much to anſwer. | 
The Queen ſeemed much alarmed with this Matter, and ſaw 
with what Falſhoods ſhe had been abuſed, by thofe who pre- 
tended to aſſure her, there was not now a Jacobize in the Nation: 
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One Variation in her Style was now obſervod: dhe had never, in 1508. 
any Speech, mentioned the Revolution, or thoſe, who had been 
concerned in it: And many of thoſe, who made a conſiderable 
figure about her, ſtudied, tho againſt all Senſe and Reaſon, to 
diſtinguiſh her Title from the Revolution: It was plainly founded 

on it, and on nothing elſe. In the Speeches ſhe now made, ſhe 
named the Revolution twice: And ſaid ſhe would look on thoſe 
concerned in it, as the ſureſt to her Intereſts: She alſo fixed a 

new Deſignation on the Pretended Prince of Wales, and called 

him the Pretender; and he was ſo called in a new Set of Ad- 
dreſſes, which, upon this occafion, were made to the Queen: 

And I intend to follow the Precedent, as often as I may have oc- 
caſion hereafter to mention him. The Seſſion of Parliament was 
clofed in March, foon after defcating the Deſign of the Deſcent: 

It was diffolved in April by Proclamation, and the Writs were 
ifued out, for the Elections of a new Parliament, which raiſed 

that Ferment over the Nation, that was uſual on ſuch occaſions. 

The juſt Fears and viſible Dangers, to which the Attempt of the 
wks had expoſed the Nation, produced very good Effects: 

For the Elections did, for the moſt part, fall on Men well affected 

to the Government, and zealouſly ſet againſt the Pretender. 

As foon as the State of Affairs at home was well ſettled, the The De- 
Duke of Mariborougb went over to Holland, and there Prince — 
Eugene met him: Being ſent by the Emperor, to concert with geg 

him and the Sates, the Operations of the Campaign; from the 
Hague, they both went to Hanover, to ſettle all Matters relating 
to the Empire, and to engage the Elector to return, to command 
the Army on the Upper Rhine. Every thing was fixed: Prince 
Eugene went back to Vienna, and was obliged to return by the 
beginning of Zune; for the Campaign was then to be opened every 
where. | 

The Court of France was much mortified, by the Diſappoint- The Princes 
ment, they had met with in their Deſigns againſt us: But to put , 
more Life in their Troops, they reſolved to ſend the Duke of Army in 
Burgundy with the Duke of Berry to be at the head of their Army © 
in Flanders: The Pretender went with them, without any other 
Character, than that of the Chevalier de St. George. The Elector 
of Bavaria, with the Duke of Berwick, were ſent to command 
in Aſace, and Marſhal Villars was ſent to head the Forces in 
Dauphiny. The Credit, with relation to Money, was ſtill very 
low in France : For after many Methods taken for raiſing the 
Credit of the Mint Bills, they were till at a Diſcount of Forty 
per Cent. No Fleets came this year from the We- Indies, ſo that 
they could not be ſupplied from thence. 5 
Is e 
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1708, The Duke of _— = — to command in W e 
—— cording to the Vani ation, 1t was given out, 
2 were to have 2 Armies, in many different Places, and 3 
ſentto han put an end to the War there: Great Rains fell all the Winter, in 
| all the Parts of Spain; ſo that the Campaign could not be fo ſoon 
opened, as it was at firſt intended. The Bills, that the Duke of 
Orleans brought with him to Spain, were proteſted, at which he 
was ſo much diſpleaſed, that he defired to be recalled : This was 
remedied to ſome degree, tho' far ſhort of what was pro- 
miſed to him. The Troops of Portugal, that lay at Barcelona, 
ever ſince the Battle of A/manza, were brought about by a Squa- 
dron of our Ships, tothe Defence of their own Country: Sir John 
Leak came alſo over thither from England with Recruits and 
other Supplies, that the Queen was to furniſhſthat Crown with: 
And when all was landed, he failed into the Mediterranean, to 
bring over Troops from Italy, for the ſtrengthening of K. Charles, 
| whoſe Affairs were in great Diſorder. 
| vn ve Aſter all the boaſting of the Spaniards, their Army on the fide 
| | feged and of Portugal was fo weak, that they could not attempt any thing; 
5 fo this was a very harmleſs Campaign on both ſides; the Portu- 
uexe not being much ſtronger. The Duke of Orleans fate down 
fore Torroſa in June, and tho Leak diſſipated a Fleet of Tar- 
tanes, ſent from France to ſupply his Army, and took about 
fifty of them, which was a very ſeaſonable Relief, to thoſe in Bar- 
. celona; upon which it was thought the Siege of Tortaſa would be 
j raiſed, yet it was carried on till the laſt of June, and then the 
| Garriſon capitulated. | 
Sosse: Teak failed to Italy, and brought from thence, both the new 
fro 1:ay Queen of Spain, and 8000 Men with him: But by reaſon of the 
©0024%  Slowneſs of the Court of Vienna, theſe came too late, to raiſe the 
Siege of Tortoſa : The Snow lay fo long on the Alps, that the 
Duke of Savoy did not begin the Campaign till July, then he 
came into Savoy, of which he poſſeſſed himſelf without any oppo- 
fition: The whole Country was under a Conſternationas far as Lyons. 
On the Upper Rhine, the two Electors continued looking 
on one another, without venturing on any Action; but the 
t Scene was laid in Flanders: The French Princes came to 
Mans, and there they opened the Campaign, and advanced to 
Soignies, with an Army of an Hundred Thouſand Men: The 
Duke of Marlborough lay between Enghien and Hall, with his 
Army, which was about Eighty Thouſand. «© | 
Clint and The French had their uſual Practices on foot in ſeveral Towns 
Bruges tn. in thoſe Parts: A Conſpiracy, to deliver Antwerp to them, was 


3 diſcovered and prevented: The truth was, the Durch were ſevere 


Maſters, 
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Maſters, and the Handrians could not bear it: Tho' the French 1 708. 
had laid heavier Taxes on them, yet they uſed them better in al 
other Reſpects: Their Bigotry, being wrought on by their Prieſts, 
diſpoſed them to change Maſters, ſo theſe Practices ſucceeded bet- 
ter in Ghend? and Bruges. . The Duke of Marlborough reſolved, 
not to weaken his Army by many Garriſons: ſo he put none at all 
in Bruges, and a very weak one in the Citadel of Ghendt, reckon- 
ing that there was no Danger, as long as he lay between thoſe 
Places and the French Army. The two Armies lay, about a 
Month, looking on one another, ſhifting their Camps a little, 
but keeping ſtill in ſafe Ground, ſo that there was no Action all 
the while; but near the end of June, ſome Bodies drawn out of 
the Garriſons about res, came and poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Bruges, without any oppoſition : And the Garriſon in Ghend!, 
was too weak to make any reſiſtance, ſo they capitulated and 
marched out: Upon this, the whole French Army marched to- 
wards thoſe Places, hoping to have carried Oudenarde in their 
way. 
T he Duke of Marlborough followed ſo quick, that they drew The Pane 
off from Oudenarde, as he advanced: In one day, which was the * 9 
laſt of June, he made a March of five Leagues, paſſed the Scheld 
without any oppoſition, came up to the French Army, and en- 
gaged them in the Afternoon: They had the Advantage both of 
Numbers and of Ground; yet our Men beat them from every 
Poſt, and in an Action, that laſted fix Hours, we had ſuch an 
entire Advantage, that nothing but the Darkneſs of the Night, 
and Wearineſs of our Men, faved the French Army from being 
totally ruined. There were about 5000 killed, and about 8000 
made Priſoners (of whom 1000 were Officers) and about 
6000 more deſerted ; fo that the French loſt at leaſt 20000 
Men, and retired in great haſte, and in greater confuſion to 
Ghendt. On the Confederates ſide, there was about 1000 killed, 
and 2000 wounded: But our Army was ſo wearied, with a long 
March, and along Action, that they were not ina condition, to 
purſue with that haſte, that was to be defired: Otherwiſe great 
Advantages might have been made of this Victory. The French 
poſted themſelves on the great Canal, that runs from Ghend: to 
Bruges : Prince Eugene's Army, of about 30000 Men, was now 
very near the great Army, and joined it in a few Days after 
this Action: But he himſelf was come up before them, and had a 
noble Share in the Victory ; which, from the Neighbourhood 
of that Place, came to be called the Battle of Owdenarde. 

The French had recovered themſelves out of their firſt Conſter- 
nation, during that time, which was neceſſary to give our Army 
Vor. IL 6 N ſome 
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1-08, ſome Reſt and Refreſhment: and they were ſo well poſted, that it 
—— yas not thought fit to attack them. Great Detachments were ſent, 
as far as to Arras, to put all the French Countries under Contri- 
bution; which ſtruck ſuch a Terror every where, that it went as 
far as to Paris: Our Army could not block up the Enemy's on 
all ſides, the Communication with Dunkirk by Newport was ſill 
open; and the French Army was ſupplied from thence : They 
made an Invaſion into the Duzch Flanders: They had no great 
Cannon, ſo they could take no Place; but they deſtroyed the 
Country with their uſual Barbarity. | 
Lit be In concluſion, the Duke of Marlborough, in concert with 
lese. Prince Eugene and the States, reſolved to beſiege Lie, the capi- 
tal Town of the French Flanders : It was a great, a rich, and a 
well fortified Place; with a very ſtrong Cittadel: It had been the 
firſt Conqueſt the French King had made, and it was become, next 
to Paris, the chief Town of his Dominions: Marſhal Bouflers 
threw himſelf into it, with ſome of the beſt of the French Troops: 
The Garriſon was at leaſt 12000 ſtrong, ſome called it 14000. 
Prince Eugene undertook the Conduct of the Siege, with about 
30000 Men, and the Duke of Marlborough, with the reſt of the 
Army, lay on the Scheld at Pont-Eſperies, to keep the Communi- 
cation open with Bruſſe/s : Some time was loſt, before the great 
Artillery could be brought up: It lay at Sa/s van Gbendt, to have 
been ſent up the Lys, but now it was to be carried about by Ant- 
werp to Bruſſels, and from thence by Land-Carriages to the Camp, 
which was a long and a flow Work: In that, fome Weeks were 
loft, ſo that it was near the end of Auguſt, before the Siege 
was begun. The Engineers promiſed the States, to take the 
Place within a Fortnight, after the Trenches were opened ; but 
the Sequel ſhewed, that they reckoned wrong: There were ſome 
Diſputes among them: Errors were committed by thoſe, who 
weile in greateſt Credit, who thought the way of Sapp the ſhorteſt, 
as well as the ſureſt Method: Yet after ſometime loſt in purſuing this 
way, they returned to the ordinary Method. Boafffers made a brave 
and a long Defence: The Duke of Burgumdy came with his whole 
Army ſo near ours, that it ſeemed he deſigned to venture another 
Battle, rather than loſe ſo important a Place: And the Duke of 
Marlborough was, for ſome Days, in a Poſture to receive him : 
But when he ſaw, that his whole Intention, in coming ſo near 
him, was only to oblige him to be ready for an Action, without 
coming to any; and fo to draw oft a great part of thoſe Bodies, 
that carried on the Siege, leaving only as many as were neceſſary, 
to maintain the Ground they had gained, he drew a Line before 
1 his 


he looked for an Engagement, no Progreſs was made in that. 

Aſter ſome Days, the French drew off, and fell to making 
Lines all along the Scheld, but chiefly about Ouuenarde; that 
they might cut off the Communication between Bruſſels and our 
Camp, and fo ſeparate our Army, from all Intercourſe with Hol- 
land: The Lines were about ſeventy Miles long, and in ſome 
Places near Oudenarde, they looked liker the Ramparts of a for- 
tified Place, than ordinary Lines; on theſe they laid Cannon, 
and poſted the greateſt Part of their Army upon them, ſo that 
they did effectually ſtop all Communication by the Scheld. Upon 
which, the States ordered all that was neceſſary, both for the 
Army and for the Siege, to be ſent to Offend: And if the P'rench 
had begun their Deſigns, with the intercepting this way of Con- 
veyance, the Siege muſt have been raiſed, for want of Ammuni- 
tion to carry it on. 
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his Army, and thought only of carrying on the Siege, for while 1 -08. 


_— — 
The French 
drew Lines 
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About this time, 6000 Men were embarked at Porsſinouth, 


in order to be ſent over to Portugal: But they were ordeted to 


lie for ſome time on the Coaſt of France, all along from Bulloigne 


to Dieppe, in order to force a Diverſion, we hoping, that this 
would oblige the French to draw ſome of their Troops out of 
Flanders, fot the Defence of their Coaſt: This had no great effect, 
and the Appearance that the French made, gave our Men ſuch 
Apprehenſions of their Strength, that tho' they once begun to 
land their Men, yet they ſoon returned back to their Ships : But 
as their Behaviour was not a little cenſured, fo the State of the 
War in Flanders, made it neceſſary to have a greater Force at 
Oftend. They were, upon this, ordered to come and land there: 
Earl, who commanded them, came out and took a Poſt at Lef- 
fingen, that lay on the Canal, which went from Meuport to 
Bruges, to ſecure the Paſſage of a great Convoy of 800 Waggons, 
that were to be carried from Offend to the Army: If that had 
been intercepted, the Siege muſt have been raiſed : For the Duke 
of Marlborough lad ſent ſome Ammunition from his Army, to 
carry on the Siege, ande could ſpare no more: He began to 
deſpair of the Undertaking, and ſo prepared his Friends to look 
for the raiſing the Siege, being in great Apprehenſions concerning 
this Convoy; upon which, the whole Succeſs of this Enterprize 
depended: He ſent Webb, with a Body of 6000 Men to ſecure 
the Convoy. | | 

The French, who underſtood well of what conſequence this 
Convoy was, ſent a Body of 20000 Men, with forty Pieces of 
Cannon, to intercept it: Webb, ſeeing the Inequality between 
his Strength and the Enemy's, put his Men into the beſt diſpo- 
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1708, ſition he could. There lay Coppices, on both ſides of the Place, 
—— whetrc he poſted himſelf ; he lined theſe well, and flood till for 
ſome Hours, while the Enemy cannonaded him, he having no 
Cannon to return,upon them: His Men lay flat on the Ground, 
till that was over. But when the French advanced, our Men fired 
upon them, both in Front and from the Coppices, with that 
Fury, and with ſuch Succeſs, that they. began to run ; and tho' 
their Officers did all that was poſſible to make them ſtand, they 
could not prevail : So, after they had loſt about 6000 Men, they 
marched back to Bruges: Webb durſt not leave the advantageous 
Ground he was in, to, purſue them, being ſo much inferiour in 
number. So unequal an Action, and ſo ſhameful a Flight, with 
ſo great Loſs, was looked on as the moſt extraordinary thing, that 
had happened during the whole War: And it encouraged the 
one fide, as much as it diſpirited the other. Many Reproaches 
paſſed on this occaſion, between the French and the Spaniards ; 
the latter, who had ſuffered the moſt, blaming the former for 
abandoning them: This, which is the ordinary conſequence of - 
all great Misfortunes, - was not ſoon quieted. 

Convoys The Convoy arriving ſafe in the Camp, put new Life in our 
rom 0/4 Army: Some other Convoys came afterwards, and were brought 
the Camp. fafe: For the Duke of Marlborough moved, with his whole 
Army, to ſecure their Motions, nor did the Enemy think fit to 
give them any Diſturbance, for ſome time. By the means of theſe 
Supplies, the Siege was carried on ſo effectually, that by the end 
of October the Town capitulated : Mareſchal Bouſflers retiring into 
the Citadel, with 6000Men. The French ſaw of what Importance, 
the Communication by Offend was to our Army, which was 
chiefly maintained by the Body, that was poſted at Leffingen; fo 
they attacked that, by a very great Force: The Place was weak 
1. Of itſelf, but all about was put under Water, fo it might have 
tuen by the made a longer Reſiſtance : It was too eaſily yielded up by thoſe 
#exP. within it, who were made Priſoners of War. Thus the Commu- 
nication with Ofend was cut off, and upon, that the French flat- 
tered themſelves, with the Hopes of ſtagwing our Army; having 
thus ſeparated it, from all Communication with Holland: inſo- 
much that it was reported, the Duke of Vendome talked of having 
our whole Forces delivered into his Hands, as Priſoners of War, 
for want of Bread, and other Neceſſaries. It is true, the Duke 
of Marlborough ſent out great Bodies, both into the French Flan- 
ders, and into the Artois, who brought in great Stores of Provi- 

ſions: But that could not laſt long. | 
The French Army lay all along the Scheld, but had ſent a great 
Detachment to cover the Artois: All this while there was a great 
Miſ- 
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Miſunderſtanding between the Duke of Burgundy and the Duke 1 208; 
of Vendome: The latter took ſo much upon him, that the other 
Officers complained of his neglecting them; fo they made their . 
Court to the Duke of Burgundy, and laid the blame of all his Bande 
Miſcarriages on Vendome. He kept cloſe tothe Orders he had from #7: 
Verſailles, where the Accounts he gave, and the Advices he of- a 
fered, were more conſidered, than thoſe that were ſent by the 

Duke of Burgundy : This was very uneaſy to him, who was impa- 

tientof contradiction, and longed to be in action, tho' he did not 

ſhew the forwardneſs, in expoſing his own Perſon, that was ex- 

pected: He ſeemed very devout; even to Bigotry; but by the 
Accounts we had from France, it did appear, that his Conduct 

during the Campaign, gave no great Hopes or Proſpect from 

him, when all things ſhould come into his hands: Chamillard 

was often ſent from Court to ſoften him, and to reconcile him to 

the Duke of Vendome, but with no effect. 

The Elector of Bavaria had been ſent to command on the Ai on 
Upper Rhine: The true Reaſon was believed, that he might not — 825 
pretend to continue in the chief Command in Flanders : He was 

ut in hopes, of being furniſhed with an Army ſo ſtrong, as to 
be able to break thro' into Bavaria. The Elector of Hanover 
did again undertake the Command of the Army of the Empire: 
Both Armies were weak; but they were fo equally weak, that 
they were not able to undertake any thing on either fide: So after 
ſome Months, in which there was no conſiderable Action ; the 
Forces on both fides went into Winter Quarters. Then the The r1c20; 
Court of France, believing that the Elector of Bavaria was fo ee 
much beloved in Bruſje/s, that he had a great Party in the Town, uc 
ready to declare for him, ordered an Army of 14000 Men, with a 
a good Train of Artillery, to be brought together, and with that 
Body he was ſent to attack Bruſſelt; in which, there was a Gar- 
riſon of 60 Men. He lay before the Town five Days, in two 
of theſe he attacked it with great fury: He was once Maſter of 
the Counterſcarp, but he was ſoon beaten out of it; and tho' he 
repeated his Attacks . he was repulſed in them all. 

The Duke of Marlborbugb hearing of this, made a ſudden Mo- Ty. Due 
tion towards the Scheld: But to deceive the Enemy, it was given ee 
out, that he deſigned to march directly towards Ghendt, and the $:be!s 
this was believed by his whole Army, and it was probably carried Lias“ 
to the Enemy; for they ſeemed to have no Notice nor Apprehen- 
fon of his Deſign on the Sche/d: He advanced towards it in the 
Night, and marched with the Foot very quick, leaving the Horſe 
to come up with the Artillery: The Lines were ſo ſtrong, that 
it was expected, that in the breaking thro' them, there muſt have 
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1708. been a very hot Action: Some of the General Officers told me, 
—— that they reckoned it would have coſt them at leaſt 1 0000 Men; 
but to their great ſurprize, as ſoon as they paſſed the River, the 
French ran away, without offering to make the leaſt Refiftance 
and they had drawn off their Cannon the Day before. Our Men 
were very weary with the Night's March, fo they could not pur- 
ſue ; for the Horſe were not come up, nor did the Garriſon of 
Ondenarde ſally out; yet they took a Thouſand Priſonets. Whe- 
ther the notice of the Feint, that the Duke of Mar/borough gave 
out of his Defign on Ghendt, occaſioned the French drawing off 
their Cannon, and their being ſo ſecure, that they ſeemed to have 

no Apprehenſions of his true Deſigns, was not yet certainly known: 
But the abandoning thoſe Lines, on which they had been working 
for many Weeks, was a Surprize to all the World?” Their Councils 
ſeemed to be weak, and the Execution of them was worſe: 80 
that they, who were ſo long the Terror, were now became the 

Scorn of the World. | 
The Flec- The main Body of their Army retifed to Falenciennes, great 
dere dee Detachments were ſent to Ghend? and Brages: As ſoon as the 
3 Elector of Bavaria had the News of this unlooked for Reverſe of 
their Affairs, he drew off from Br«yſſe/s with ſuch Pretipitation, 
that he left his heavy Cannon and Baggage, with his wounded 
Men, behind him: So this Deſign, in which zooo Men were 
loft, came ſoon to an end. Thoſe whe thought of Preſages, 
looked on our paſſing the Lines on the ſame Day, in which the 
Parliament of England was opened, as a happy one. Prince Eu- 
gene had marched, with the greateſt Part of the Force that lay be- 
fore Liſle (leaving only what was neceſſary to keep the Town, 
and to carry on the Sapp againſt the Citadel) to have a ſhare in 
the Action, that was expected in forcing the Lines: But he came 
quickly back, when he ſaw there was na need of him, and that 

i the Communication with Bruſſels was opened. 

1 1he Ci:.4dl The Siege of the Citadel was carried on in a flow but ſure Me- 
1 hos of thod: And when the Beſiegers had lodged themſelves in the ſe- 
| cond Counterſcarp, and had raiſed all their Batteries, ſo that they 
were ready to attack the Place, in a formidable manner; 
1 _ Mareſchal Boilers thought fit to prevent that, by a Capitulation. 
It was now near the end of November; ſo he had the better Terms 
granted him: For it was reſolved, as late as it was in the Year, to 
N reduce Ghendt and Bruges, before this long Campaign ſhould: be 
concluded: He marched out with 5000 Men, fo that the Siege 
= had coſt thoſe within, as many Lives, as it did the Befiegers, which 
were near 8000. 
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This was a great Conqueſt; the nobleſt, the richeſt, and the x 70g. 
ſtrongeſt Town in thoſe Provinces, was than reduced: And the —— 
moſt regular Citadel in Europe, fortified: and furniſhed at a vaſt tug. 
Expence, was taken without firing one Cannon againſt it. The n 
Garriſon was obliged to reſtore to the Inhabitants, all that had 
been carried into the Citadel, and to make good all the Damages; 
that had been done the Town, by the demoliſhing of Houſes; 
while they were preparing themſelves for the Siege. All the feve- 
ral Methods the French had'uſed, to give a Diverſion, had proved 
ineffectual: But that, in which the Obſervers of Providence re- 
joiced moſt, was the ſignal Character of a particular Bleſſing on 
this Siege: It was all the whole time a rainy Seafon, all Euen 
over, and in all the neighbouring Places; yet during the Siege of 
the Town, it was dry and fair about it: And on thoſe Days of 
Capitulation, 1 in which time was allowed for the Garriſon to march 
into the Citadel, it rained ; but as ſoon as theſe were clapſed, ſo 
that they were at liberty to beſiege the Citadel, fair Weather re- 
turned, and continued ul pr taken. 

From Liſſe, the Army marched to inveſt Ghend:s, tho' it was 5%» d 
late in the Year; for it was not done beftre December: The n. 1 
French boaſted much of their Strength, and they had, by ſome 
new Works, made a ſhow of deſigning an obſtinate Reſiſtance. 

They ſtood it out, till the Trenches were far advanced, and the 
Batteries were fniſhed, ſo that the whole Train of Artillery was 
mounted: When all was ready to fire on the Town, the Gover- 
not, to ſave both that and his Garrifon, thought fit to capitulate: 
He had an honourable Capitulation, and a general Amneſty was 

ted to the Town, with a new Confirmation of all their Privi- 
1 The Burghers did not deſerve ſo good Uſage; but it was 
thought fit, to try how far gentle Treatment could prevail on 
them, and overcome their Perverſeneſs: And indeed it may be 
thought, that they had' ſuffered ſo much by their Treachery, that 
they were ſufficiently puniſhed for it: GHendt was delivered to 
the Duke of Marlborough on the laſt of Deceandber N. S. fo glo- 
riouſly was both the Year and the Campaign finiſhed at once : 
For the Garriſon, that lay at Bruges, and in the Forts about it, 
withdrew without ſtaying for a Summons. Theſe being evacuated, 
the Army was ſent info Winter-Quarters. 

It had not been poſhble to have kept them in the Field much Avery hard 
longer; for within two or three Days aftes, there was a great Fall 
of Snow, and that was followed by a moſt violent Froſt, which 
continued the longeſt of any in the Memory of Man: And tho 
there were ſhort Intervals, 'of a few Days of Thaw, we, had four 
Returns of an extreme Proft: the whole laſting about three Months. 
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| 1-8, Many died in ſeveral Parts, by the Extremity of the Cold, it was 
—— ſcarce poſſible to keep the Soldiers alive, even in their Quarters: 
So that they muſt have periſhed, if they had not broke up the 
Campaign before this hard Seaſon. This coming on ſo quick, 
after all that was to be done abroad was efſectuated, gave new 
occaſions to thoſe, who made their Remarks on Providence, to 
obſerve the very great Bleſſings of this Conjuncture, wherein 
every thing that was deſigned, was happily ended juſt at the cri- 
tical time, that it was become neceſſary to conclude the Campaign: 
And indeed the Concurrence of thoſe happy Events, that had 
followed us all this Year, from the Pretender's firſt ſetting out 
from Dunkirk, to the concluſion of it, was ſo ſignal, that it 
made great Impreſſions on many of the chief Officers, which 
ſome owned to my ſelf; tho' they were the Perſons, from whom 
I expected it leaſt. I I 10 
Te The Campaign in Spain was more equally ballanced: The 
gudd. Duke of Orleans took Tortgſa; Denia was allo forced to capitulate, 
and the Garriſon were made Priſoners of War. But theſe Loſſes by 
Land, were well made up by the Succeſſes of our Fleet: Sardinia 
was reduced, after a very Keble and ſhort Struggle : The Plenty 
of the Iſland made the Conqueſt the more conſiderable at that 
time, for in Catalonia they were much ftraitened for want of 
Proviſions, which were now ſupplied from Sardinia. Towards 
the end of the Campaign, the Fleet, with a Thouſand Land- men 
on board, came before Minorca, and in a few Days made them- 
ſelves Maſters of that Iſland, and of thoſe Forts that commanded 
Port Mahon, the only valuable thing in that Iſland : all was car- 
ricd after a very faint Reſiſtance, the Garriſons ſhewing either great 
Cowardice, or great Inclinations to King Charles. By this, our 
Fleet had got a fafe Port, to lie in and refit, and to retire into 
on all occaſions; for till then we had no place nearer than Lisbon: 
this was ſuch an Advantage to us, as made a great Impreſſion on 
all the Princes and States in Daly. 
ThePope.”' "18k this time the Pope began to threaten the Emperor with Ec- 
nr Cleſiaſtical Cenſures, and a War, for poſſeſſing himſelf of Com- 
vine machio, and for taking Quarters in the Papal Territories: He le- 
Var. vied Troops, and went often to review them, not without the 
Aſſectation of ſhewing himſelf a General, as if he had been again 
to draw the Sword, as St. Peter did: He opened Sixtus the 
Fifth's Treaſure, and took out of it 500,000 Crowns for this Ser- 
vice: Many were afraid, that this War ſhould have brought the 
Emperor's Afairs into a new Entanglement; for the Court of 
{ance laid hold of this Rupture, and to inflame it, ſent Mareſchal 
7{Je to Rome, to encourage the Pope, with great Aſſurances of 
| Support: 
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Support. He was alſo ordered to try, if the Great Duke and the 1708. 
Republicks of Venice and Genoa, could be engaged in an Alliance 


againſt the Imperialiſts. 


The Emperor bore all the Pope's Threats, with great patience, TheDukeof 


till the Duke of Savoy ended the Campaign : That Duke, at the 
firſt opening of it, marched into Savoy, from whence it was 
thought his Deſigns were upon Dauphiny. Villars was ſent againſt 
him, to defend that Frontier ; tho' he did all he could to decline 
that Command: He drew all his Forces together to cover Dau- 
phiny ; and by theſe Motions, the Paſſage into the Aps was now 
open: fo the Duke of Savoy ſecured that, and then marched back 
to beſiege firſt Exilles, and then Feneſtrella, two Places ſtrong by 
their Situation, from whence Excurſions could have been made 
into Piedmont; fo that in caſe of any Misfortune, in that Duke's 
Affairs, they would have been very uneaſy Neighbours to him: 
he took them both. The greateſt Difficulty in thoſe Sieges, was 
from the Impracticableneſs of the Ground, which drew them out 
into ſuch a length, that the Snow began to fall, by the time both 
were taken. By this means the Alps were cleared, and Dauphiny 
was now open to him: He was alſo Maſter of the Valley of Pra- 
gelas, and all things were ready, for a greater Progreſs in another 
Campaign. 

The Emperor's Troops, that were commanded by him, were, 
at the end of the Seaſon, ordered to march into the Pope's Territo- 
ries; and were joined by ſome more Troops, drawn out of the 
Milaneze and the Mantuan. The Pope's Troops began the War, 
in a very barbarous manner; for while they were in a ſort of a 
Ceſſation, they ſurprized a Body of the Imperialiffs, and without 
Mercy put them all to the Sword : But as the Imperial Army ad- 
vanced, the Papalins, or, as the [talians in deriſion called them, 
the Papagallians, fled every where before them, even when they 
were three to one. As they came on, the Pope's Territories and 
Places were all caſt open to them: Bologna, the moſt important, 
and the richeſt of them all, capitulated ; and received them with- 
out the leaſt Reſiſtance. The People of Rome were uneaſy at the 
Pope's Proceedings, and at the Apprehenſions of a new Sack from 
a German Army: They ſhewed this ſo openly, that Tumults there 
were much dreaded, and many Cardinals declared openly againſt 
this War. The Emperor ſent a Miniſter to Rene, to fee if Mat- 
ters could be accommodated : But the Terms propoſed ſeemed to 
be of hard Digeſtion, for the Pope was required to acknowledge 
King Charles, and in every + 285 to comply with the Empe- 


ror's Demands. 
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The Pope is. 


b niged to 
ſabmit to 
the Em- 


peror. 


And 2c- 
knowledzed 
N. Chartecs. 


Afairgin 
Hangar N. 


And in 
Poland. 


Aftairs at 
Sea. 
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The Pope was amazed at his ill Succeſs, and at thoſe high 
Terms; but there was no Remedy left: The ill State of Affairs 
in auch was now fo viſible, that no regard was had to the 
great Promiſes, which Mareſchal ce was making, nor was there 
any hopes of drawing the Princes and States of 1raly, into an Al- 
liance for his Defence. In concluſion, the Pope, after he had 
delayed yielding to the Emperor's Demands long enough, to give 
the Imperiali/s time to eat up his Country, at laſt ſubmitted to 
every thing; yet he delayed acknowledging King Charles for 
ſome Months, tho' he then promiſed to do it; upon which the 
Emperor drew his Troops out of his Territories. The Pope turned 
over the manner of acknowledging King Charles, to a Congre- 
gation of Cardinals: But they had nd mind to take the load of 
this upon themſelves, which would draw an Excluſion u 
them from France, in every Conclave; they left it to the Pope, 
and he affected Delays : So that it was not done, till the end of 
the following Year. 

The Affairs in Hungary continued in the ſame ill State, in 
which they had been for ſome Vears: The Emperor did not 
grant the Demands of the Diet, that he had called ; nor did he 
redreſs their Grievances, and he had not a Force ſtrong enough 
to reduce the Malecontents : So that his Council could not fall 
on Methods, either to ſatisfy, or to ſubdue them. 

Poland continued ſtill to be a Scene of War and Miſery ; to 
their other Calamities, they had the Addition of a Plague, which 
laid ſome of their great Towns waite : The Party, formed againſt 
S$taniflaus, continued ſtill to oppoſe him, tho' they had no King 
to head them: The King of Sweden's warlike Humour poffeſſed 
him to ſuch a degree, that he reſolved to march into Muſcovy, 
The Czar tried, how far Submiſſions and Interceſſions could ſoften 
him; but he a e He marched thro the Ukrain, but made 
no great progreſs: The whole Muſcovite Force fell on one of his 
Generals, that had about him only a Part of his Army, and gave 
him a total Defeat, moſt of his Horſe being cut off. After that, 
we were, for many Months, without any certain News from thoſe 
Parts: Both ſides pretended, they had great Advantages; and 
as Staniſſaus's Intereſts carried him to ſet out and magnify the 
Swedifh Succeks, ſo the Party that oppoſed him, ſtudied as much 
to raiſe the Credit of the Mauſcovites: So that it was not yet eaſy 
to know, what to believe further, than that there had been no 
deciſive Action, throughout the whole Year ; nor was there any, 
during the following Winter. 

Our Affairs at Sca were leſs unfortunate this Year, than they 
had been formerly: The Merchants were better ſerved with 

| 2 Convoys, 
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Convoys, and we made no conſiderable Loſſes. A Squadron that 17081 
was ſent to the Bay of Mexico, met with the Galleons, and en- 
gaged them: If all their Captains had done their Duty, they 

had been all taken: Some few fought well. The Admiral of the 
Galleons, which carried a great Treaſure, was funk; the Vice- 
Admiral was taken, and the Rear-Admiral run himſelf aſhore 

near Cartagena; the reſt got away. The Enemy loſt a great 

deal by this Action, tho we did not gain ſo much as we might 

have done, if all our Captains had been brave and diligent: 
Another Squadron carried over the Queen of Portugal, which 

was performed with great Magnificence ; ſhe had a quick and 

eaſy Paſſage. This did in ſome meaſure compenſate to that 
Crown for our failing them, in not ſending over the Supplies 

that we had ſtipulated ; it was a particular Happineſs, that the 
Spaniards were fo weak, as not to be able to take advantage of 

the naked and unguarded State, in which the Portuguege were 

at this time. 

In the end of October, George Prince of Denmark died, in the pine 
Fiſty-ſixth Year of his Age, after he had been Twenty-five Years, Sa, 
and ſome Months, married to the Queen: He was Aſthmatical, 
which grew on him with his Years; for ſome time he was con- 

ſidered as a dying Man, but the laſt Year of his Life, he ſeemed 
to be recovered, to a better State of Health. The Queen had 
been, during the whole courſe of her Marriage, an extraordinary 
tender and aftetwnate Wife: And in all his Illneſs, which laſted 
ſome Years, ſhe would never leave his Bed; but fate up, ſome- 
times half the Night in the Bed by him, with fuch Care and 
Concern, that ſhe was looked on very deſervedly; as a Pattern in 
this reſpect. | 

This Prince had ſhewed himſelf brave in War, both in Den- And Ci: 
mark and in Ireland: His Temper was mild and gentle: He 
had made a good progreſs in Mathematicks: He had travelled 
thro France, Italy, and Germany, and knew much more, than 
he could well expreſs; for he ſpoke acquired Languages ill and 
ungracefully. He was free from all Vice: He meddled little in 
Buſineſs, even after the Queen's Acceſſion to the Crown: He 
was ſo gained to the Tories, by the Act which they carried in his 
favour, that he was much in their Intereſt: He was unhappily 

revailed with, to take on him the Poſt of High-Admiral, of 
which he underſtood little ; but was fatally led by thoſe, who 
had Credit with him, who had not all of them his good Quali- 
ties, but had both an ill Temper and bad Principles: His being 
bred to the Sea, gained him ſome Credit in thoſe Matters. In 
the Conduct of our Affairs, as great Errors were committed, fo 

| | | great 
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great Misfortunes had followed on them: All theſe were imputed 


—— to the Prince's Eaſineſs, and to his Favourite's ill Management and 


A new Mi- 
niltry. 


bad Deſigns. This drew a very heavy load on the Prince, and 
made his Death to be the lels lamented : The Queen was not only 
decently, but deeply affected with it. | | 

The Earl of Pembroke was now advanced to the Poſt of High- 
Admiral; which he entred on with great Uneaſineſs, and a juſt 
Apprehenſion, of the Difficulty of maintaining it well, in a time 
of War: He was at that time both Lord Prefident of the Council, 
and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The Earl of Fharton had the 
Government of Ireland, and the Lord Somers was made Lord 
Preſident of the Council: The great Capacity and inflexible Inte- 
grity of this Lord, would have made his Promotion to this Poſt 
very acceptable to the Whigs, at any Juncture, but it was moſt par- 
ticularly ſo at this time; for it was expected that Propoſitions for a 
general Peace would be quickly made; and fo they reckoned, that 
the Management of that, upon which, not only the Safety of the 


Nation, but of all Europe depended, was in ſure hands, when he 


A new Par- 
liament 
o;:ened. 


was ſet at the head of the Councils, upon whom, neither ill Prac- 

tices nor falſe Colours were like to make any Impreſſion. Thus 

the Minds of all thoſe, who were truly zealous for the preſent 

Conſtitution, were much quieted by this Promotion; tho their 
calouſies had a deep root, and were not eaſily removed. 

The Parliament was opened in the middle of November, with 
great advantage; for the preſent Miniſtry was now wholly ſuch, 
that it gave an entire content, to all who wiſhed well to our Af- 
fairs: And the great Succeſſes abroad, ſilenced thoſe who were 
otherwiſe diſpoſed to find fault, and to complain, The Queen 
did not think it decent for her to come to Parliament, during this 
whole Seſſion: So it was managed by a Commiſſion repreſenting 
her Perſon. Sir Richard Onflow was choſen Speaker, without the 
leaſt Oppoſition : He was a worthy Man, entirely zealous for the 
Government; he was very acceptable to the Whigs, and the Tories 
felt that they had ſo little ſtrength in this Parliament, that they 
reſolved to lie ſilent, and to wait for ſuch Advantages, as the Cir- 
cumſtances of Affairs might give them. In the Houſe of Com- 
mons, the Supplies that were demanded, were granted very una- 
nimouſly, not only for maintaining the Force then on foot, but 
for an Augmentation of x 0000 more: This was thought neceſſary 
to preſs the War with more force, as the ſureſt way to bring 
on a ſpeedy Peace: The States agreed to the like Augmentation 
on their fide. The French, according to their uſual Vanity, gave 
out, that they had great Deſigns in view for the next Campaign: 
And it was confidently ſpread about by the Jacobites, that a new 


Invaſion 
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Invaſion was deſigned, both on Scotland, and on Ireland. At 1 708. 
the end of the Campaign, Prince Eygene went to the Court of. 


Vienna, which obliged the Duke of Marlborough to ſtay on the 
other ſide, till he returned. Things went on in both Houſes, ac- 
cording to the directions given at Court, for the Court being now 
joined with the Whigs, they had a clear Majority in every thing: 
All Elections were judged in favour of Whigs and Courtiets, but 
with ſo much Partiality, that thoſe, who had formerly made loud 
Complaints of the Injuſtice of the Tories, in determining Elections, 
when they were a Majority, were not ſo much as out of counte- 
nance, when they were reproached for the ſame thing: They pre- 
tended, they were in a State of War with the Tories, ſo that it 
was reaſonable to retaliate this to them, on the account of their 
former Proceedings: But this did not fatisfy juſt and upright 
Men, who would not do to others, that which they had com- 
plained of, when it was done to them, or to their Friends. The 
Houſe of Commons voted a Supply of ſeven Millions, for the Ser- 
vice of the enſuing Year ; the Land-Tax, and the Duty on Malt, 
were readily agreed to: But it took ſome time to find a Fund for 


the reſt, that they had voted. 


A Petition, of a new nature, was brought before the Lords, 1709. 
with relation to the Election of the Peers from Scotland: There 
was a Return made in due form, but a Petition was laid before the concerning 


Houſe in the name of four Lords, who pretended that they ought 


to have been returned: The Duke of Yueensbury had been created ot S4. 


a Duke of Great Britain, by the Title of Duke of Dover, yet 
he thought he had ſtill a right to vote as a Peer of Scotland: He 
had likewiſe a Proxy, ſo that two Votes depended on this point, 
whether the Scozch Peerage did fink into the Peerage of Great Bri- 
zain. Some Lords, who were Priſoners in the Caſtle of Edinburgh 
on ſuſpicion, as favouring the Pretender, had ſent for the Sheriff 
of Lothian to the Caſtle, and had taken the Oaths before him; 
and upon that, were reckoned to be qualified to vote or make a 
Proxy; now it was pretended, that the Caſtle of Edinburgh was 
a Conſtabulatory, and was out of the Sheriff's Juriſdiction; and 
that therefore, he could not legally tender them the Oaths: Some 
Proxies were ſigned, without ſubſcribing Witneſſes, a Form ne- 
ceſſary by their Law: Other Exceptions were alſo taken, from ſome 
Rules of the Law of Scotland, which had not been obſerved. The 
Clerks being alſo complained of, they were ſent for, and were ot- 
deredtobring up with them all Inſtruments or Documents relating to 
the Election: When they came up, and every thing was laid before 
the Houſe of Lords, the whole Matter was long and well debated. 
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As to the Duke of Queensbury's voting among the Scorch 


lords, it was ſaid, that if a Peer of Scotland, being made a Peer 
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Pc.rcreaed Of Great Britain, did ſtill retain his Intereſt in electing the Six- 
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teen from Scotland, this would create a great Inequality among 
Peers; ſome having a Vote by Repreſentation, as well as in Per- 
ſon: The Precedent was miſchievous, ſince by the creating ſome of 
the chief Families in Scotland, Peers of Great Britain, they would 
be able to carry the whole Election of the Sixteen, as they pleaſed. 
It was objected, that by a Clauſe in the Act paſſed ſince the 
Union, the Peers of England (who were likewife Peers of Scoz- 
land) had a right to vote, in the Election of Scotland, ſtill re- 
ſerved to them, ſo there ſeemed to be a Parity in this Caſe with 
that: But it was anſwered, that a Peer of England and a Peer of 
Scotland held their Dignity under two different Crowns, and by 
two different Great Seals: But Great Britain, including Scotland 
as well as England, the Scorch Peetage muſt now merge in that of 
Great Britain : Beſides, that there were but five, who were 
Peers of both Kingdoms, before the Union; ſo that, as it might 
be reaſonable to make Proviſion for them, ſo was it of no great con- 
ſequence, but if this Precedent were allowed, it might go much 
further: and have very ill Conſequences. Upon a Diviſion of the 
Houſe, the Matter was determined againſt the Duke of Queens- 
bur 
A great deal was faid both at the Bar by Lawyers, and in the 
Debate in the Houſe, upon the point of Juriſdiction, and of the 
Exemption of a Conſtabulatory: It was ſaid, that the Sheriffs 
Court ought to be, as all Courts were, open and free; and fo 
could not be held within a Caſtle or Priſon: But no expreſs De- 
ciſion had ever been made in this Matter. The Priſoners had 
taken the Oaths, which was the chief Intent of the Law, in the 
beſt manner they could; fo that it ſeemed not reaſonable to cut 
them off from the main Privilege of Peerage, that was reſerved 
to them, becauſe they could not go abroad to the Sheriffs Court: 
After a long Debate, it was carried, that the Oaths were duly ten- 
dred to them. Some other Exceptions were proved and admitted, 
the Returnsof ſome, certifying that theyhad taken the Oaths, were not 
ſealed, and ſome had ſigned theſe, without fubſcribing Witneſſes: 
other Exceptions were offered from Proviſions, the Law of Scotland 
had made, with relation to Bonds and other Deeds, which had not 
been obſerved in making of Proxies : But the Houſe of Lords did 
not think theſe were of that Importance, as to vacate the Proxies 
on that account. So, after a full Hearing, and a Debate that 
laſted many Days, there was but one of the Peers, that was re- 
turned, who was found not duly elected, and only one of the 
petitioning 
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petitioning Lords was brought into the Houſe; the Marqueſs of Ah. 1709. 


nandale was received, and the Marqueſs of Lothian was {et aſide. 
The Scotch Members in both Houſes were divided into Fac- 
tions: The Duke of Queensbury had his Party, ſtill depending on 
him: He was in ſuch credit with the Lord Treaſurer and the 
Queen, that all the Poſts in Scotland were given to Perſons re- 
commended by him: The chief Miniſters at Court ſeemed to 
have laid it down for a Maxim, not to be departed from, to look 
carefully to Elections in Scoz/and ; that the Members returned 
from thence, might be in an entire Dependance on them, and be 
either Whigs or Tories, as they ſhould ſhift fides. The Duke of 
Queensbury was made third Secretary of State; he had no foreign 
Province aſſigned him, but Scotland was left to his Management: 
The Dukes of Hamilton, Montroſs, and Roxburgh, had ſet them- 
ſelves in an oppoſition to his Power, and had carried many Elec- 
tions againſt him: The Lord Somers and Sunderland ſupported 
them, but could not prevail with the Lord Treaſurer, to bring 
them into an equal ſhare of the Adminiſtration; this had almoſt 
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Scots. 


occaſioned a Breach ; for the Whigs, tho' they went on in a con- 


junction with the Lord Treaſurer, yet continued ſtill to be jealous 
of him. | 
Another Act was brought on and paſſed in this Seſſion, with 
relation to Scotland, which gave occaſion to great and long De- 
bates; what gave riſe to it was this: Upon the Attempt made by 
the Pretender, many of the Nobility and Gentry of Scotland, 
who had all along adhered to that Intereſt, were ſecured ; and 
after the Fleet was got back to Dunkirk, and the Danger was 
over, they were ordered to be brought up Priſoners to London ; 
when they came, there was no Evidence at all againſt them, fo 
they were diſmiſſed, and ſent back to Scotland. No Exceptions 
could be taken to the ſecuring them, while there was Danger : 
But ſince nothing beſides Preſumptions lay againſt them, the 
bringing them, up to London, at ſuch a Charge, and under ſuch 
a Diſgrace, was much cenſured, as an unreaſonable and an unjuſt 
Severity; and was made uſe of, to give that Nation a further aver- 
fion to the Union. That whole Matter was managed by the 
Scotch Lords then in the Miniſtry, by which, they both revenged 
themſelves on ſome of their Enemies, and made a ſhew of Zeal for 
the Government; tho' ſuch as did not believe them ſincere in theſe 
Profeſſions, thought it was done on defign to exaſperate the Scots 
the more, and ſo to diſpoſe them to wiſh for another Invaſion. The 
Whig Miniſtry in Exgland diſowned all theſe Proceedings, and 
uſed the Scots Priſoners ſo well, that they went down much in- 
clined to concur with them: But the Lord Godolpbin fatally 


adhered 
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1709. adhered to the Scotch Miniſters, and ſupported them, by which, 

L=— the advantage that might have been made from theſe ſevere Pro- 
ceedings was loſt ; but the chief occaſion given, to the Act con- 
cerning Treaſons in Scotland, was from a Trial of ſome Gentle- 
men of that Kingdom, who had left their Houſes, when the Pre- 
tender was on the Sea, and had gone about armed, and in ſo 
ſecret and ſuſpicious a manner, that it gave great cauſe of Jea- 
louſy : There was no clear Evidence to convict them, but there 
were very ſtrong, if not violent Preſumptions againſt them: 
Some Forms in the Trial had not been obſerved, which the cri- 
minal Court judged were neceſſary, and not to be diſpenſed with. 
But the Queen's Advocate Sir James Stuart was of another mind: 
The Court thought it was neceſſary by their Laws, that the Names 
of the Witneſſes ſhould have been ſignified to the Priſoners fifteen 
Days before their Trial: But the Queen's Advocate had not com- 
plied with this, as to the chief Witneſſes; ſo the Court could not 
hear their Evidence: He did not upon that move for a Delay, fo 
the Trial went on, and the Gentlemen were acquitted. Severe 
Expoſtulations paſſed between the Queen's Advocate and the 
Court : They complained of one another to the Queen, and both 
ſides juſtified their Complaints in print. Upon this it appeared, 
that the Laws in Scotland, concerning Trials in Caſes of Treaſon, 
were not fixed nor certain: So a Bill was brought into the Houſe 
of Commons, to ſettle that matter; but it was ſo much oppoſed 
by the Scozch Members, that it was dropt in the Committee: It 
was taken up and managed with more Zeal by the Lords. 

The Heads It conſiſted of three Heads: All Crimes, which were High- 

ee At Treaſon by the Law of England (and theſe only) were to be 
High-Treaſon in Scotland: The Manner of proceeding ſettled in 
England was to be obſerved in Scotland; and the Pains and For- 
feitures were to be the ſame in both Nations. The Scorch Lords 
oppoſed every Branch of this Act: They moved, that all things that 
were High- Treaſon by the Law of England, might be enumerated 
in the Act, for the Information of the Scozch Nation : Otherwiſe 
they muſt ſtudy the Book of Statutes, to know when they were ſafe, 
and when they were guilty. To this it was anſwered, that Di- 
rection would be given to the Judges, to publiſh an Abſtract of 
the Laws of High-Treaſon, which would be a ſufficient Infor- 
mation to the People of Scotland, in this matter: That Nation 
would by this means be in a much ſafer condition, than they 
were now ; for the Laws they had, were conceived in ſuch ge- 
neral Words, that the Judges might put ſuch Conſtructions on 
them, as ſhould ſerve the ends of a bad Court ; but they would 
by this Act be reſtrained in this matter for the future. 


The 
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The Second Head in this Bill occaſioned a much longer De- rg. 
bate: It changed the whole Method of Proceedings in Scotland: oo? 
The former way there was, the Queen's Advocate ſigned a Ci- of d. 
tation of the Perſons, ſetting forth the ſpecial Matter of High- e 
Treaſon, of which they were accuſed; this was to be delivered 
to them, together with the Names of the Witneſſes, fifteen Days 
before the Trial. When the Jury was empannelled, no pe- 
remptory Challenges were allowed; Reaſons were to be offered 
with every Challenge, and if the Court admitted them, they 
were to be proved immediately. Then the Matter of the Charge, 
which is there called the Relevancy of the Libel, was to be argued 
by Lawyers, whether the Matter, ſuppoſe it ſhould be proved, did 
amount to High- Treaſon or not; this was to be determined by a 
Sentence of the Court, called the Interloqguitur : And the Proof 
of the Fact was not till then to be made: Of that the Jury had 
the Cognizance. Antiently the Verdict went with the Majority, the 
number being fifteen; but by a late Act, the Verdict was to be 
given, upon the Agreement of two third Parts of the Jury: In the 
Sentence, the Law did not limit the Judges to a certain Form, 
but they could aggravate the Puniſhment, or moderate it, ac- 

cording to the Circumſtances of the Caſe. All this method was 

to be ſet aſide: A Grand Jury was to find the Bill, the Judges 
were only to regulate Proceedings, and to declare what the Law 
was, and the whole Matter of the Indictment was to be left en- 
tirely to the Jury, who were to be twelve, and all to agree in 
their Verdict. 

In one particular, the Forms in Scotland were much preferable 
to thoſe in England; the Depoſitions of the Witneſſes were taken 
indeed by Word of Mouth, but were writ out, and after that 
were {ſigned by the Witneſſes; they were ſent in to the Jury; and 
theſe were made a part of the Record. This was very {low and 
tedious, but the Jury, by this means, was more certainly poſ- 
ſeſſed of the Evidence; and the Matter was more clearly delivered 
down to Poſterity : where the Records in England are very de- 
fective, and give no light to a Hiſtorian, that peruſes them, as I 
found when I wrote the Hiſtory of the Reformation. 

The Scotch oppoſed this Alteration of their way of 8 
they ſaid, that neither the Judges, the Advocates, nor the Clerks 
would know how to manage a Trial of Treaſon: They infiſted 
moſt on the having the Names of the Witneſſes, to be given to the 
Perſons, ſome Days before their Trial: It ſeemed reaſonable, that 
a Man ſhould know who was to be brought to witneſs againſt 
him, that ſo he might examine his Life, and ſee what credit 
ought to be given to him: On the other hand it was faid, this 
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would open a door to much Practice, either upon the Witneſſes 
to corrupt them, or in ſuborning other Witneſſes, to defame 
them. To this it was anſwered, that a guilty Man knew what 
could be brought againſt him, and without ſuch notice would 
take all the Methods poſſible to defend himſelf: But Proviſion 
ought to be made for innocent Men, whoſe chief guilt might be 
a good Eſtate, upon which a Favourite might have an eye: And 
therefore ſuch Perſons ought to be taken care of. This was after- 
wards ſo much ſoftened, that it was only deſired, that the Names 
of the Witneſſes, that had given evidence to the Grand Jury ſhould, 
upon their finding the Bill, be ſignified to the Priſoner, five 
Days before his Trial. Upon a Diviſion of the Houſe on this 
Queſtion, the Votes were equal; ſo by the Rule of the Houſe, 
that in ſuch a caſe the Negative prevails, it was loſt. Upon the 
third Head of the Bill, the Debates grew ſtill warmer: In Scot- 
land many Families were ſettled by long Entails and Perpetuities; 
ſo it was ſaid, that ſince, by one of the Articles of the Union, all 
private Rights were {till preſerved, no Breach could be made on 
theſe Settlements. I carried this farther : I thought it was neither 


Juſt nor reaſonable to ſet the Children on begging, for their Fa- 


ther's Faults: The Romans, during their Liberty, never thought 
of carrying Puniſhments ſo far : It was an Invention, under the 
Tyranny of the Emperors, who had a particular Revenue called 
the Fi/c, and all Forfeitures were claimed by them, from whence 
they were called Confiſcations: It was never the Practice of free Go- 
vernments: Bologna flouriſhed beyond any Town in the Pope's 
Dominions, becauſe they made it an Article of their Capitulation 
with the Pope, that no Confiſcation ſhould follow on any Crime 
whatſoever. In Holland the Confiſcation was redeemable by ſo 
very ſmall a Sum, as an Hundred Guilders: Many Inſtances 
could be brought of Proſecutions, only to obtain the Confiſcation: 
But none of the Lords ſeconded me in this ; it was acknowledged, 
that this was juſt and reaſonable, and fit to be paſſed in good 
times, but ſince we were now expoſed to ſo much Danger from 
abroad, it did not ſeem adviſeable to abate the Severity of the 
Law: But Clauſes were agreed to, by which, upon Marriages, 
Settlements might be made in Scotland, as was practiſed in 
England; for no Eſtate is forfeited for the Crime of him, who 
is only Tenant for Life. By this Act alſo, Tortures were con- 
demned, and the Queen was empowered to grant Commiſſions 
of Oyer and Terminer as in England, for trying Treaſons : The 
Scotch inſiſted on this, that the Juſticiary or the Criminal Court 
being preſerved by an Article of the Union, this broke in upon 
that. It was anſwered, the Criminal Court was ſtill to fat, in the 
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Times regulated: But theſe Commiſſions were granted upon ſpe- 1 709. 
cial Occaſions. In the Intervals, between the Terms, it might — 
be neceſſary upon ſome Emergency not to delay Trials too long: 
But to give ſome content, it wasprovided by a Clauſe, that a Judge 
of the Criminal Court ſhould be always one of the Quorum, in 
theſe Commiſſions: So the Bill paſſed in the Houſe of Lords, 
notwithſtanding the Oppoſition of all the Scotch Lords, with 
whom many of the Tories concurred ; they being dif] poſed to op- 
poſe the Court in every thing, and to make Treaſon as little to be 
dreaded as poſſible. | 

The Bill met with the ſame Oppoſition in the Houſe of Com- Amend 
mons ; yet it paſſed with two Amendments: By one, the Names a be 
of the Witneſſes, that had appeared before the Grand Jury, were 
ordered to be ſent to the Priſoner, ten Days before his Trial: The 
other was, that no Eſtate in Land was to be forfeited, upon a 
Judgment of High-Treaſon : This came up fully to the Motion. 

I had made. Both theſe Amendments were looked on as ſuch 
popular things, that it was not probable, that the Houſe of Com- 
mons would recede from them : Upon that, the Whigs in the 
Houſe of Lords did not think fit to oppoſe them, or to loſe the 
Bill: So it was moved to agree to theſe Amendments, with this 
Proviſo, that they ſhould not take place till after the Death of the 
Pretender: It was ſaid, that ſinee he aſſumed the Title of King of 
Great Britain, and had ſo lately attempted to invade us, it was not 
reaſonable to leſſen the Puniſhment, and the Dread of Treaſon, 
as long as he lived. Others objected to this, that there would be 
ſtill a Pretender after him, ſince ſo many Perſons ſtood in the Li- 
neal Deſcent before the Houſe of Hanover; ſo that this Proviſo 
ſeemed to be, upon the Matter, the rejecting the Amendment: but 
it was obſerved, that to pretend to the Right of ſucceeding, was a 
different thing from aſſuming the Title, and attempting an Inva- 
fon. The Amendment was received by the Houſe of Lords 
with this Proviſo; thoſe who were againſt the whole Bill, did 
not agree to it. The Houſe of Commons conſented to the Pro- | 
viſo, which the Lords had added to their Amendment, with a 
further Addition, that it ſhould not take place till three Years 
after the Houſe of Hanover ſhould ſucceed to the Crown. _ 

This met with great Oppoſition, it was conſidered as a diſtin- ,, in 
guiſhing Character of thoſe, who were for or againſt the preſent both. 
Conſtitution, and the Succeſſion ; the Scots ſtill oppoſing it on 
the account of their formal Laws : Both Parties muſtered up their 
Strength, and many, who had gone into the Country, were 
brought up on this occaſion: So that the Bill, with all the 
Amendments and Proviſo's, was carried by a ſmall Majority; 


the 
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1709. the Lords agreeing to this new Amendment. The Scozch Mem- 
CE bers in both Houſes ſeemed to apprehend, that the Bill would be 
very odious in their Country; ſo to maintain their Intereſt at home, 
they, who were divided in every thing elſe, did agree in oppoſing 
this Bull. 
An Atof The Court apprehended from the Heat, with which the De- 
Grace. . . . ; 5 
bates were managed, and the Difficulty in carrying the Bill. thro 
both Houſes, that ill-diſpoſed Men would endeavour to poſſeſs 
People, with Apprehenſions of bad Deſigns and Severities, that 
would be ſet on foot; ſo they reſolved to have an Act of Grace 
immediately upon it: It was the firſt the Queen had ſent, tho' ſhe 
had then reigned above ſeven Years : The Miniſters, for their own 
fake, took care that it ſhould be very full; it was indeed fuller 
than any former Act of Grace, all Treaſons committed before the 
ſigning the Act, which was the 19th of April, were pardoned, 
thoſe only excepted that were done upon the Sea : By this, thoſe 
who had imbarked with the Pretenderwere ſtill at mercy. This Act, 
according to form, was read once in both Houſes, and with the 
_ uſual Complements of Thanks, and with that the Seſſion ended. 
An Entzrze- Other things of great Importance paſſed during this Seſſion: 
Bang. The Houſe of Commons voted an Enlargement of the Bank, al- 
moſt to three Millions, upon which, the Books were opened to 
receive new Subſcriptions: and to the Admiration of all Europe, as 
well as of our ſelves at home, the whole Sum was ſubſcribed in a few 
Hours time : This ſhewed both the Wealth of the Nation, and the 
Confidence that all People had in the Government. By this Sub- 
ſcription, and by a further Prolongation of the General Mortgage of 
the Revenue, they created good Funds, for anſwering all the 
Money, that they had voted in the beginning of the Seſſion. 
Gear Our Trade was now very high; and was carried on every where 
Forczzal. With advantage, but no where more than at Lisbon: For the Por- 
zuguege were ſo happy, in their Dominions in America, that they 
diſcovered vaſt Quantities of Gold in their Mines, and we were 
aſſured that they had brought home to Portugal, the former Year, 
about four Millions Sterling, of which they, at that time, ſtood 
in great need, for they had a very bad Harveſt: But Gold an- 
ſwers all things: They were ſupplied from England with Corn, 
and we had in return a large ſhare of their Gold. 
AnAtiors An AQ paſſed in this Seſſion, that was much defired, and had 
fatal been often attempted, but had been laid afide in ſo many former 
of all Pro- Parliaments, that there was ſcarce any hopes left to encourage a 
nc Attempt: It was for Naturalizing all foreign Proteſtants, upon 
their taking the Oaths to the Government, and their receiving the 


Sacrament in any Proteſtant Church, Thoſe who were againſt 
| the 
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the Act, ſoon perceived that they could have no Strength, if they 1509. 
ſhould ſet themſelves directly to oppoſe it; ſo they ſtudied to limit —— 
Strangers in the receiving the Sacrament, to the way of the Church 

of England. This probably would not have hindred many, who 

were otherwiſe diſpoſed to come among us : For the much greater 

part of the French came into the way of our Church. But it was 
thought beſt to caſt the Door as wide open as poſſible, for en- 
couraging of Strangers: And therefore ſince, upon their firſt 
coming over, ſome might chuſe the Way, to which they had 

been accuſtomed beyond Sea, it ſeemed the more inviting method 

to admit of all who were in any Proteſtant Communion : This was 
carried in the Houſe of Commons, with a great Majority; but all 

thoſe, who appeared for this large and comprehenſive way, were 
reproached for their Coldneſs and Indifterence in the Concerns of 

the Church : And in that I had a large ſhare; as I ſpoke copioufly 

for it, when it was brought up to the Lords: the Bilhop of Che/?er 

ſpoke as zealouſly againſt it, for he ſeemed refolved to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf, as a Zealot for that which was called High-Church. The 

Bill paſſed with very little Oppoſition. 

There was all this Winter great talk of Peace; which the Miſe- un Adder 
ries and Neceſſity of France ſeemed to drive them to: This gave edna ne 
occaſion to a Motion, concerted among the Whigs, and opened Trexry ads 
by the Lord Halifax, that an Addreſs thould be made to the hond be 
Queen, to conclude no Peace with France, till they ſhould diſ- _ 
own the Pretender, and ſend him out of that Kingdom, and till 
the Proteſtant Succeſſion ſhould be univerſally owned, and that a 
Guaranty ſhould be ſettled among the Allies for ſcouring it, None 
durſt venture to oppoſe this, ſo it was eaſily agreed to, and ſent 
down to the Houſe of Commons, for their Concurrence. They 
preſently agreed to it, but added to it, a Matter of great impor- 
tance, that the demoliſhing of Dunkirk thould be likewiſe infiſted 

on, before any Peace were concluded: So both Houſes carried this 
Addreſs to the Queen, who received and anſwered it very favoura- F 
bly. This was highly acceptable to the whole Nation, and to all g 
our Allies. Theſe were the moſt conſiderable Tranſactions of 1 
this Seſſion of Parliament, which was concluded on the 2 iſt of 
April. | 

The Convocation was ſummoned, choſen, and retired as the Ti::Convo- 
Parliament was: But it was too evident, that the ſame ill Tem- cafe 
per, that had appeared in former Convocations, did {till prevail, © Pro 0a. 
tho not with ſuch a Majority: When the day came, in which it 
was to be opened, a Writ was ſent from the Queen to the Arch- 
biſhop, ordering him to prorogue the Convocation for ſome Months: 
and at the end of theſe, there came another Writ, ordering a fur- 

Vo L. II. 68 ther 
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1709. ther Prorogation: So the Convocation was not opened during 
w—Y— this Seſſion of Parliament; by this, a preſent Stop was put to the 
factious Temper of thoſe, who ſtudied to recommend themſelves 
by embroiling the Church. 
A Faftion It did not cure them; for they continued till by Libels and 
ents falſe Stories to animate their Party: and fo catching a thing is 
ir-az4. this turbulent Spirit, when once it prevails among Clergymen, that 
the ſame ill Temper began to ferment and ſpread it ſelf among the 
| Clergy of Ireland; none of thoſe Diſputes had ever been thought 
| of in that Church formerly, as they had no Records nor Minutes 
of former Convocations. The Faction here in England found 
out proper Inſtruments, to ſet the ſame Humour on toot, during 
the Earl of Rochefter's Government, and, as was faid, by his Di- 
rections: And it being once ſet a going, it went on by reaſon of 
the Indolence of the ſucceeding Governours: So the Clergy were 
making the ſame bold Claim there, that had raiſed ſuch Diſputes 
among, us; and upon that, the Party here publiſhed thoſe Pre- 
tenſions of theirs, with their uſual Confidence, as founded on a 
clear Poſſeſſion and Preſcription : And drew an Argument from 
that, to juſtify and ſupport their own Pretenſions, tho' thoſe in 
Treland never dreamed of them, till they had the Pattern 
and Encouragement from hence. This was received by the 
Party with great Triumph, into ſuch indirect Practices do Mens 
anilTem- ill Deſigns and Animoſities engage them: But tho' this whole 
Clegg Matter was well detected and made appcar, to their ſhame, who 
#:keF up had built ſo much upon it, yet Parties are never out of counte- 
nance ; but when one Artifice fails, they will lay out for ano- 
ther. The ſecret Encouragement, with which they did moſt ef- 
fectually animate their Party, was, that the Queen's Heart was 
with them: And that tho' the War, and the other Circumſtances 
of her Affairs, obliged her at preſent to favour the moderate Party, 
yet as ſoon as a Peace brought on a better Settlement, they pro- 
miſed themſelves all Favour at her hands. It was not certain, 
that they had then any ground for this, or that ſhe herſelf, or any 
by her order, gave them theſe Hopes ; but this is certain, that 
many things might have been done to extinguiſh thoſe Hopes, 
which were not done: ſo that they ſeemed to be left to pleaſc 
themſelves with thoſe Expectations, which kept ſtill Life in their 
Party; and indeed it was but too viſible, that the much greater 
part of the Clergy, were in a very ill Temper, and under very 
bad Influences; Enemies to the Toleration, and ſoured againſt 
the Diſſenters. 


Negotiz- I now muſt relate the Negotiations, that the French ſet on foot 
ons IQr 


Peace for a Peace, Soon after the Battle of Ramellies, the Elector of 
Bavaria 
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Bavaria gave out Hopes of a Peace; and that the King of France x 709. 
would come to a Treaty of Partition; that Spain and the /eft-Indies —— 


ſhould goto King Charles, if the Dominions of Tzaly were given to 
K. Philip. They hoped that England and the Hates would agree 
to this, as Jeſs concerned in Taly: But they knew, the Court of 
Vienna would never hearken to it; for they valued the Domi- 
nions in {taly, with the Iflands near them, much more than all 
the reſt of the Spaniſh Monarchy. But at the fame time, that 
Lewis the XIVth was tempting, us, with the Hopes of Spain and 
the Weſt-Indies; by a Letter to the Pope, that King offered the 
Dominions in Traly to King Charles. The Parliament had al- 
ways declared, the ground of the War to be, the reſtoring the 
whole Spaniſh Monarchy to the Houſe of Auſtria, (which indeed 
the Szates had never done) ſo the Duke of Mar/borough could 
not hearken to this: He convinced the Hates of the treacherous 
Deſigns of the Court of France, in this Offer, and it was not en- 
tertained. | 

The Court of Vienna was fo alarmed at the Inclinations, ſome 
had expreſſed towards the entertaining this Project, that this was 
believed to be the ſecret Motive of the Treaty, the ſucceeding 
Winter, for evacuating the M/are/e, and of their perſiſting ſo 
obſtinately, the Summer after, in their Deſigns upon Naples; 
for by this means they became Maſters of both. The French, 
being now reduced to great Extremities, by their conſtant ill Suc- 
ceſs, and by the Miſeries of their People, reſolved to try the 
States again; and when the Duke of Mariborougb came over to 
England, Mr. Rouille was ſent to Holland, with general Offers 
of Peace, deſiring them to propoſe what it was they infiſted on: 
And he offered them, as good a Barrier for themſelves as they 
could ask. The States, contrary to their Expectation, reſolved to 
adhere firmly to their Confederates, and to enter into no ſepa- 
rate Treaty, but in conjunction with their Allies: ſo, upon the 
Duke of Marlborough's Return, they, with their Allies, began 
to prepare Preliminaries, to be firſt agreed to, before a general 
Treaty ſhould be opened: They had been fo well acquainted 
with the perfidious Methods of the French Court, when a Treaty 
was once opened, to divide the Allies, and to create Jealouſics 
among them, and had felt fo ſenſibly the ill Effects of this, both 
at Vimeguen and Ryſwick, that they reſolved to uſe all neceſſary 
Precautions for the future; ſo Preliminaries were prepared, and 
the Duke of Mar/borough came over hither, to concert them with 
the Miniſtry at home. 

In this ſecond Abſence of his, Mr. de Torcy, the Secretary of 
State for foreign Affairs, was ſent to the Hague, the better to diſpoſe 


the 


— A 
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1709. the States to Peace, by the Influence of fo great a Miniſter ; no 
Methods were left untried, both with the $zazes in general, and 


The Preli- 


Wilnertes 


agreed on. 


with every Man they ſpoke with in particular, to beget in them a 
full Aſſurance of the King's fincere Intentions for Peace: But 
they knew the Artifices of that Court too well, to be ſoon de- 
ceived ; ſo they made no Advances till the Duke of Marlborough 
came back, who carried over the Lord Viſcount Townſhend, to be 
conjunct Plenipotentiary with himſelf, reckoning the Load too 
great to bear it wholly on himſclt. The Choice was well made; 
for as Lord Townſhend had great Parts, had improved theſe by 
Travelling, and was by much the moſt ſhining Perſon of all our 
young Nobility, and had, on many Occaſions, diſtinguiſhed him- 
{elf very eminently ; ſo he was a Man of great Integrity, and 
of good Principles in all reſpects, free from all Vice, and of an 
engaging Converſation. 

The Foundation of the whole Treaty was, the reſtoring of the 
whole Spari/h Monarchy to King Charles, within two Months : 
Torcy ſaid, the Time was too ſhort, and that perhaps it was not 
in the King of France's power to bring that about; for the Spa- 

1iards ſeemed reſolved to ſtick to King Philip. It was, upon this, 
inſiſted on, that the King of France ſhould be obliged to concur 
with the Allies, to force it by all proper Methods : "But this was 
not farther explained, for the Allies were well aſſured, that if it 
was ſincerely intended by France, there would be no great difi:- 


_ culty in bringing it about. This the -refore, being laid down as 


the Baſis of the Treaty, the other Preliminaries related to the re- 
ſtoring all the Places in the Werber lend, except Cambray and 
Sr. Omen; the demoliſhing or reſtoring of Dunkirk; the reſtoring 
of Strasbourg, Briſack, and Huningen to the Empire; Ncu- 


foundland to England; and Savoy to that Duk e, beſides his CON- 


tinuing poſſeſſod of all, he then had in his hands ; the acknow- 
ledging the King of Profs s Royal Dignity; ad the Electorate 
in the Houſe of Brunfwick ; the ſending the Pretender out of 
France, and the owning the Succeſſion to the Crown of England, 
as it was ſettled by Law. As all the great Intereſts were provided 
for, by theſe Preliminaries ; ſo all other Matters were reſerved to 


be conſidered, when the T reaty of Peace ſhould be opened: A 


Ceſſation of all Hoſtilities was to begin, within two Months, 


and to continue till all was concluded by a compleat Treaty, and 
ratified: provided the Spaniſh Monarchy was then intirely reſtored. 
The French Plenipotentiaries ſeemed to be confounded at theſe 
Demands. Torcy excepted to the leaving Exilles and Feneſtrella 
in the Duke of Savoy's hands; for he ſaid, he had no Inſtructions 
relating to them: But in concluſion, they ſeemed to ſubmit to 

them, 
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them, and Torcy at parting deſired the Ratifications might be 1709. 
returned with all poſſible haſte, and promiſed that the King f 
France's final Anſwer ſhould be ſent, by the fourth of June; but 

ſpoke of their Afſairs as a Man in deſpair : He ſaid, he did not 

know but he might find King Philip at Paris, before he got thi- 

ther, and ſaid all that was poſlible, to aſſure them of the Since- 
rity of the King of France, and to divert them from the Thoughts | 
of opening the Campaign; but at the ſame time King Philip 

was getting his Son, the Prince of ¶Murias, to be acknowledged, 

by all the Towns and Bodies of Spain, as the Heir of that Mo- 

narchy. 

Upon this outward Appearance of agreeing to the Prelimina- The King of 
ries, all People looked upon the Peace to be as good as made ; {0 
and Ratifications came from all the Courts of the Allies, but the tiy them. 
King of France refuſed to agree to them: He pretended ſome 
Exceptions to the Articles, relating to the Emperor, and the 
Duke of Savey; but inſiſted chiefly on that, of not beginning 
the Suſpenſion of Arms, till the Spani/h Monarchy ſhould be all 
reſtored ; he ſaid, that was not in his power to execute; he or- 
dered his Miniſter afterwards to yield up all but this laſt ; and by 
a third Perſon, one Pettecum, it was offered, to put ſome more 
Towns into the hands of the Allies, to be kept by them, till Spain 
was reſtored. It appeared by this, that the French had no other 
Deſign in all this Negotiation, but to try if they could beget an 
ill Underſtanding among the Allies, or, by the ſeeming great 
Conceſſions, for the Security of the States, provoke the People 
of Holland againſt their Magiſtrates, if they ſhould carry on the 
War, when they ſeemed to be ſafe; and they reckoned, if a Suſ- 
penſion of Arms could be once obtained, upon any other Terms, 
than the reſtoring of Spain, then France would get out of the 
War, and the Allies muſt try, how they could conquer Spain: 

France had fo perfidiouſly broke all their Treaties, during this 
King's Reign, that it was a Piece of inexcuſable Folly, to expect y x 
any other from them. In the Peace of the Pyrenees, where 8 | 
the Intereſt of France was not ſo deeply engaged, to preſerve | 
Portugal from falling under the Yoke of Caſtile, as it was =_ 
now to preſerve Spain in the hands of a Grandſon ; after the 
King had ſworn to give no Afliſtance to Portugal, yet, under 
the pretence of breaking ſome Bodies, he ſuffered them to be en- 
tertained by the Portuguese Ambaſſador, and ſent Schomberg to 
command that Army; pretending he could not hinder one, that 
was a German by Birth, to go and ſerve where he pleaſed: Un- 
der theſe Pretences, he had broke his Faith, where the Conſide- 
ration was not fo ſtrong, as in the preſent Caſe. Thus it was 
Vol. II. 67 viſible 


4 The War 
Went on; 


1709. 
H that unleſs Spain was reſtored, all would prove a fatal Deluſion: 
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viible no Faith, that King could give, was to be relied on, and 


Beſides, it came afterwards to be known, that the Places in Bra- 
bant and Hainault, commanded by the Elector of Bavaria, 
would not have been evacuated by him, unleſs he had Orders for 
it from the King of Spain, under whom he governed in them; 
and that was not to be expected: So the Eaſineſs, with which 
the French Miniſters yielded to the Preliminaries, was now un- 
derſtood to be an Artifice, to ſlacken the Zeal of the Confede- 
rates, in advancing the Campaign, as the leaſt Effect it would 
have: But in that, their Hopes failed them, for there was no 
time loſt, in preparing to take the Field. 

I do not mix, with the relation that I have given upon good 
Authority, the uncertain Reports we had of Diſtractions in the 
Court of France, where it was ſaid, that the Duke of Bur- 
gundy preſſed the making a Peace, as neceſſary to prevent 
Ruin of France, while the Dauphin preſſed more vehemently the 
continuance of the War, and the ſupporting of the King of Spain + 
It was ſaid, that Madam Maintenon appeared leſs at Court; 
Chamillard, who had moſt of her Favour, was diſmiſs'd: but'it 
it is not certain, what Influence that had on the publick Coun- 


cils; and the Conduct of this whole Negotiation ſhewed plainly, 


that there was nothing deſigned in it, but to divide, or to deceive 
the Confederates; and, if poſſible, to gain a ſeparate Peace for 
France; and then to let the Allies conquer Spain as they could. 
But the Allies kept firm to one another, and the Treachery of 
the French appeared ſo viſible, even to the People in Holland, 
that all the Hopes they had, of inflaming them againſt their Ma- 
giſtrates, likewiſe failed. The People in France were much 
wrought on, by this pretended Indignity, offered to their Mo- 
narch, to oblige him to force his Grandſon to ' abandon Spain; 
and even, here in England, there wanted not many, who faid it 
was a cruel Hardſhip put on the French King, to force him into 
ſuch an unnatural War : But if he was guilty of the Injuſtice, of 
putting him in poſſeſſion of that Kingdom, it was but a reaſonable 
piece of Juſtice, to undo what he himſelf had done: And it was 
ſo viſible, that King Philip was maintained on that Throne, by 
the Councils and Aſſiſtance of France, that no doubt was made, 
but that, if the King of France had really deſigned it, he could 
caſily have obliged him to relinquiſh all Pratenſions to that 
Crown. 

Thus the Negotiations came ſoon to an end; without pro- 
ducing any ill effect among the Allies; and all the Miniſters at 
the Hague made great Acknowledgments to the Penſioner 

| Heinſius, 
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Heinſius, and to the States, for the Candor and Firmneſs they had 1709: 


expreſſed on that occaſion. The Miſeries of France were repre- -——— 


ſented, from all Parts, as extreme great; the Proſpect both for 
Corn and Wine was ſo low, that they ſaw no Hope nor Relief. 
They ſent to all places for Corn, to preſerve their People, many 
of the Ships that brought it to them, were taken by our Men of 
War; but this did not touch the Heart of their King, who ſeemed 
to have hardened himſelf, againſt the Senſe of the Miſeries of his 
People. Villars was ſent to command the Armies in Flanders; 
of whom the King of France ſaid, that he was never beaten; Har- 
court was ſent to command on the Rhine, and the Duke of Ber- 
wick in Dauphiny. This Summer paſſed over, without any con- 
ſiderable Action in Spain: There was an Engagement on the 


Frontier of Portugal, in which the Portugueze behaved them- in Por»g#t, 


ſelves very ill, and were beaten ; but the Spaniards did not pur- 
ſue the Advantage they had by this Action: for they, apprehend- 
ing that our Fleet might have a Deſign upon ſome part of their 
Southern Coaſt, were forced to draw their Troops from the Fron- 
tiers of Portugal, to defend their own Coaſt ; tho' we gave theni 
no Diſturbance on that fide. 


The King of France, to carry on the ſhow of a Deſi gn fot In $pais, 


Peace, withdrew his Troops out of Spain, but at the ſame time 
took care, to encourage the Spaniſh Grandees, and to ſupport his 
Grandſon: And ſince it was viſible, that either the Spaniards, or 
the Allies, were to be deceived by him, it was much more rea- 
ſonable to believe that the Allies, and not the Spaniards, were 
to feel the Effects of this fraudulent way of proceeding. The 
French General Beſons, who commanded in Arragon, had in- 
deed Orders not to venture on a Battle, for that would have been 
too groſs a thing, to be in any wiſe palliated ; but he continued 
all this Summer commanding their Armies. Nothing of any Im- 


portance paſſed on the fide of Dauphiny: The Emperor conti- 1, 74:41;»;, 


nued ſtill to refuſe complying with the Duke of Savoy's Demands ; 
ſo he would not make the Campaign in Perſon, and his Troops 
kept on the defenſive. On the other hand, the French, as they 

faw they were to be feebly attacked, were too weak to do any 
thing more, than cover their own Country. Little was expected 


on the Rhine; the Germans were ſo weak; ſo ill furniſhed, and In Gm 


fo ill paid, that it was not eaſy for the Court of Vienna, to pre- 
vail on the Elector of Brunſwick to undertake the Command of 
that Army; yet he came at laſt: And upon his coming, the 
French, who had paſſed the Rhine, thought it was ſafeſt for them 
to repaſs that River, and to keep within their Lines. The Elector 
fent Count Mercy, with a conſiderable Body, to paſs the Rhine 

| gr 1 
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1 709. near Baſil, and on deſign to break into Franche Comte; but a de- 
cached Body of the French, lying in their way, there followed 
-- rl very ſharp Engagement ; 2000 Men were reckoned to be killed 
on each ſide; but tho' the loſs of Men was reckoned equal, yet 
the Deſign miſcarried, and the Germans were forced to repaſs 
the Rhine. The reſt of the Campaign went over there, without 

any Action. 
Aud in Fla. The chief Scene was in Flanders ; where the Duke of Marl- 
oy borough truſting little to the Shews of Peace, had every thing 
in readineſs to open the Campaign, as ſoon as he ſaw, what 
might be expected from the Court of France. The Army was 
formed near Liſle, and the French lay near Doway ; the Train of 
Artillery was, by a Feint, brought up the Lys to Courtray ; fo 
it was believed the Deſign was upon TY pres, and there being no 
Apprehenſion of any Attempt on Tournay, no particular care was 
taken of it; but it was on the ſudden inveſted, and the Train 
was ſent back to Ghendt, and brought up the Sche/d to Tournay. 
Hour The Siege was carried on regularly: No Diſturbance was given 
N an! to the Works by Sallies, ſo the Town capitulated within a Month, 
the Garriſon being allowed to retire into the Citadel, which was 
counted one of the ſtrongeſt in Europe, not only fortified with 
the utmoſt Exactneſs, but all the Ground was wrought into 
Mines; fo that the Refiſtance of the Garriſon was not ſo much 
apprehended, as the Miſchief they might do by blowing up their 
Mines. A Capitulation was propoſed, for delivering it up on 
the fifth of September, if it ſhould not be relieved ſooner, and 
that all Hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe till then. This was offered by the 
Garriſon, and agreed to by the Duke of Marlborough; but the 
King of France would not conſent to it, unleſs there were a ge- 
neral Suſpenſion, by the whole Army, of all Hoſtilities ; and that 
being rejected, the Siege went on. Many Men were loſt in it, 
but the Procceding by Sap prevented much Miſchief ; in the end 
no Relief came, and the Garriſon capitulated in the beginning 
of September, but could obtain no better Conditions, than to be 

made Priſoners of War. 
Aſter this Siege was over, Mans was inveſted, and the Troo 

marched thither, as ſoon as they had levelled their Trenches about 
Tournay : But the Court of France relolyed to venture a Battle, 
rather than to look on, and ſce ſo important a Place taken from 
them. Boufflers was ſent from Court to join with /7//ars, in the 
Execution of this Deſign : They poſſeſſed themſelves of a Wood, 
and intrenched themſelves ſo ſtrongly, that in ſome places there 
were three Intrenchments caſt up, one within another. The 
Duke of Marlboreugh and Prince Eugene ſaw plainly, it was not 
poſſible to carry on the Siege of Mons, while the French Army lay 
ſo 
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ſo near it; ſo it was neceſſary to diſlodge them. The Attempt was 1 709. 
bold, and they ſaw the Execution would be difficult, and coſt S. 
them many Men. This was the ſharpeſt Action in the whole one. 
War, and laſted the longeſt. The French were poſted fo advan- 
tageouſly, that our Men were oft repulſed; and indeed the French 
maintained their Ground better, and ſhewed more Courage, than 
appeared in the whole Courſe of the War: Yet in concluſion they 
were driven from all their Poſts, and the Action ended in a com- 
pleat Victory. The number of Slain was almoſt on both 
ſides, about 12000 of a fide. We took 5300 Officers Priſoners, 
beſides many Cannon, Standards, and Enſigns. Villars was diſ- 
abled by ſome Wounds he received, ſo Boufflers made the Retreat 
in good order. The Military Men have always talked of this, as 
the ſharpeſt Action in the whole War, not without reflecting on 
the Generals, for beginning ſo deſperate an Attack. The French 
thought it a ſort of a Victory, that they had animated their Men, 
to fight ſo well behind Entrenchments, and to repulſe our Men fo 
often, and with ſo great Loſs. They retired to Valenciennes, and 
ſecured themſelves by caſting up ſtrong Lines, while they left our 
Army to carry on the Siege of Mont, without giving them the leaſt 
Diſturbance. As ſoon as the Train of Artillery was brought from v be- 
Bruſſels, the Siege was carried on with great Vigout, tho the _— 
Seaſon was both cold and rainy: The Outworks were carried with 
little Reſiſtance, and Mons capitulated about the end of OFober ; 
with that the Campaign ended, both Armies retiring into Winter 
Quarters. 

The moſt important thing, that relates to Traly, was, that the Aﬀfirsin 
Pope delayed acknowledging King Charles, by ſeveral pretended ”*? 
Difficulties; his Deſign being to ſtay and ſee the Iſſue of the Cam- 
paign but whea'be was threatened, towards the end of it, that if 
it was notdone, the Imperial Army ſhould come and take up their 
Winter Quarters in the Eccleſiaſtical State, he ſubmitted, and ac- 
knowledged him. He ſent alſo his Nephew * firſt to 
Vienna; and then to Poland; he furniſhed him with a maàgnifi- 
cent Retinue, and ſeemed to bope, that by the Services he ſhould 
do to the Papal Intereſts there, he ſhould be preſſed to make him 
a Cardinal, notwithſtanding the Bull againſt Nepotiſm. 

In Catalonia, Staremberg, after he received Reinforcements 4g 
from Italy, advanced towards the Segra, and having for ſome 7. 
days amuſed the Enemy, he paſſed the River: The Spaniards 
deſigned to give him Battle, but Beſons, who commanded the 
French Troops, refuſed to engage; this provoked the Spaniards 
{o much, that King Philip thought i it was neceſſary to leave Ma- 


urid, and go to he Army; * produced his Orders from the 
Vo l. IL 6 U King 
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| 1709. King of France, to avoid all Engagements, with which he ſremed 
| = moch mortified. Staremberg advanced and took Balaguer, and 


made the Garriſon Priſoners of War; and with that the Cam- 
paign on that ſide was at an end. 

This Summer brought a Cataſtrophe on the Affairs of the King 
of Sweden : He reſolved to invade Miſcovy, and engaged him- 


ſelf fo far into the Ukrain, that there was no poſſibility of his 
retreating, or of having Reinforcements brought him. He en- 
gaged a great Body of Cofſacks to join him, who were eaſily 


drawn to revolt from the Czar : He met with great Misfortunes, 


in the end of the former Year, but nothing could divert him 


from his Deſigns againſt Mmſcovy : He paſſed the Mieper, and 


beſieged Pultowa: The Czar marched to raiſe the Siege, with 
an Army in number much ſuperiour to the Swedes; but the King 


of Sweden reſolved to venture on a Battle, in which he received 
ſuch a total Defeat, that he loft his Camp, his Artillery, and 


Baggage: A great Part of his Army got off, but being cloſely 


purſued by the Muſcovi tes, and having neither Bread nor Am- 
munition, they were all made Priſoners of War. 

The King himſelf, with a ſmall number about him, paſſed 
the Wieper, and got into the Turkiſh Dominions, and ſettled at 
Bender, a Town in Moldavia. Upon this great Reverſe of his 
Affairs, King Auguſtus pretended, that the Reſignation of the 
Crown of Poland was extorted from him by Force, and that it 


was not in his power to reſign the Crown, by which he was tied 


to the Republick of Poland, without their Conſent: ſo he marched 
into Poland, and Staniſlaus was not able to make any Reſiſtance, 
but continued under the Protection of the Swedes, waiting for 
another Reverſe of Fortune. A Project was formed to engage 
the Kings of Denmark and Pruſſia, with King Auguſtus and the 


| Cear, to attack the Swedes in ſo many different Places, that the 


extravagant Humour of their King was like now to draw a heavy 
Storm upon them ; if England and the States, with the Court 
of Vienna, had not cruſhed all this, and entred into a Guaranty, 
for preſerving the Peace of the Empire, and by conſequence, of 
the Swediſh Dominions in Germany. Deantzick was at this time 
ſeverely viſited with a Plague, which ſwept away almoſt one half 
of their Inhabitants, tho' few of the better ſort died of the In- 
fection. This put their Neighbours under great Apprehenſions, 
they feared the ſpreading of the Contagion; but it pleaſed God, it 
went no farther. This ſudden, and, as it ſeemed, total Reverſe of all 
the Deſigns of the King of Sweden, who had been for many 
Years the Terror of all his Neighbours, made me write to Dr. Ro- 
binſon, who had lived above thirty Years in that Court, and is 

now 
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now Biſhop of Briſtal, for a particular Character of that King. 
I ſhall ſet it down in his own Words. 
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He is now in the 28th Year of his Age, tall and ſlender, ſtoops tis Chu 
a little, and in his walking diſoovers, tho" in no great degree, 


the effect of breaking his Thigh- bone about eight Years ago: He 
is of a very vigorous and healthy Conſtitution, takes a pleaſure in 
enduring the greateſt Fatigues, and is little curious about his Re- 
poſe: His chief and almoſt only Exerciſe has been riding, in 
which he has been extremely exceſſive: He' uſually eats, with a 
good Appetite, eſpecially in the Morning, which is the beſt of 
his three Meals: He never drinks any thing but ſmall Beer, and 
is not much concerned whether it be good or bad: He ſpeaks 
little, is very thoughtful, and is obſerved to mind nothing ſo 
much as his own Affairs, laying his Deſigns, and contriving the 
ways of acting, without communicating them to any, till they 
are to be put in execution: He holds few or no Councils of War; 
and tho' in Civil Affairs his Miniſters have leave to explain their 
Thoughts, and are heard very patiently ; yet he relies more on his 
own Judgment, than on theirs, and frequently falls on ſuch Me- 
thods, as are fartheſt from their Thoughts: So that, both his Mi- 


niſters and Generals have hitherto had the Glory of Obedience, 


without either the Praiſe or Blame of having adviſed prudently or 
otherwiſe. The reafon of his Reſervedneſs in conſulting others 
may be thus accounted for; he came, at the Age of Fifteen, to ſuc- 
ceed, in an Abſolute Monarchy, and by the forward Zeal of the 
States of the Kingdom, was in a few Months declared to be of 
Age: There were'thoſe about him, that magnified his Under- 
Randing, as 'much as his Authority, and infinuated that he 
neither needed Advice, nor could ſubmit his Affairs to the Deli- 
beration of others, without ſome Diminution of his own ſupreme 
Power. Theſe Impreſſions had not all their effect, till after the 
War was begun, in the courſe of which, he ſurmounted ſo many 
Impoſſibilities (as thoſe about him thought them) that he came 
to have leſs value for their Fudgments, and more for his own, and 
at laſt to think nothing impoſſible. So it may be truly faid, that 


under God, as well all his glorious Succefles, as the late fatal Re- 


verſe of them, have been owing ſolely to his own Conduct. As 
to his Piety, it cannot be ſaid but that the outward Appearances 
have highly recommended it, only it is not very eaſy to account 
for the exceſs of his Revenge againft King Auguſtus, and ſome 
other Inſtances; but he is not ſuſpected of any bodily Indul- 
gencies. It is moſt certain, he has all along wiſhed well to the 
Allies, and not at all to France, which he never intended to ſerve 
by any Steps he has made. We hear the Turls uſe him well, but 

Time 
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1709. Time muſt ſhew what uſe they will make of him, and how he 
mill get back into his own Kingdom. If this Misfortune does not 
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quite ruin him, it may temper his Fire, and then he may become 
one of the greateſt Princes of the Age. Thus I leave him and his 
Character. | LIN. | 

The King of Denmark ſpent a great part of this Summer in a 
very expenſive courſe of travelling, thro' the Courts of Germany 
and 1taly, and it was believed he intended to go to Rome, where 
great Preparations were making, for giving him a ſplendid Recep- 
tion; for it was given out, that he intended to change his Reli- 
gion: But whether theſe Reports were altogether groundleſs, or 
whether their being ſo commonly believed, was like to produce 
ſome Diſorders in his own Kingdom, is not certainly known; only 
thus much is certain, that he ſtopt at Florence, and went no fur- 
ther, but returned home; and upon the King of Sweden's Misfor- 
tunes, entered into Meaſures to attack Sweden, with King Au- 

us; who had called a Diet in Poland, in which he was ac- 
Fnowledg ed their King, and all things were ſettled there, accord- 
ing to ws Wiſhes. The King of Denmark, upon his return home, 
ſent an Army over the Sound into Schonen; but his Counſels were 
ſo weak, and ſo ill conducted, that he did not ſend a Train of Ar- 
tillery, with other Neceſſaries, after them: Some Places, that 
were not tenable, were yielded up by the Swedes, and by the Pro- 
greſs, that he made at firſt, he ſeemed to be in a fair way of reco- 
vering that Province; but the Swedes brought an Army together, 
tho far inferiour to the Danes in number, and falling on them, 
gave them ſuch an entire Defeat, that che King of Denmark was 
forced to bring back, as well as he could, the broken Remnants 
of his Army, by which an end * to that inglorious Ex- 
pedition. 

The Swediſb Army, that was in Poland, having got into Po- 
merania, the French ſtudied to engage them to fall into Saxony, 
to embroil the Affairs of Germany, and by that means engage the 
neighbouring Princes, to recall the Troops that were in the Queen's 
Service, and that of the other Allies in. Flanders; but the Queen 
and the States interpoſed effectually in this Matter, and the 
| Swedes were ſo ſenſible, how much they might need their Pro- 
tection, that they acquieſced in the Propoſitions, that were made 
to them ; ſo the Peace of the Northern Parts of the Empire was 
ſecured. . A Peace was likewiſe made up, between the Grand 
Se ignior and the Czar: The King of Sweden continued ſtill at 
gender; the War in Hungary went ſtill on. The Court of 
Vienna publiſhed ample Relations of the great Succeſſes they had 
there ; but an Hungarian aſſured me, theſe were given out, to 


make 


wr” 
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make the Malecontents ſeem an inconſiderable and ruined Party. 1509. 
There were ſecret Negotiations ſtill going on, but without effect.. 

Nothing of Importance paſs d on the Sea: The French put out Our Fleet 
no Fleet, and our Convoys were fo well ordered, and fo happy, dudted. 
that our Merchants made no Complaints : Towards the end of the 
Year, the Earl of Pembroke found the Care of the Fleet a Load 
too heavy for him to bear, and that he could not diſcharge it, as 
it ought to Ye done; ſo he deſired leave to lay it down. It was 
offered to the Earl of Orford; but tho he was willing to ſerve at 
the Head of a Commiſſion, he refuſed to accept of it ſingly; ſo it 
was put in Commiſſion, in which he was the firſt. 

I now come to give an account of the Seſſion of Parliament, that A Se0ion of 
came on this Winter. All the Supplies, that were asked, for 
carrying on the War, were granted, and put on good Funds 
in this there was a general unanimous Concurrence: But the great 
Buſineſs of this Seſſion, that took up moſt of their time, and that 
had great Effects in concluſion, related to Dr. Sacheverel + This 
being one of the moſt extraordinary Tranſactions in my Time, I 
will relate it very copiouſly. Dr. Sacheverel was a bold inſolent 
Man, with a very ſmall meaſure of Religion, Virtue, Learning, or 
Good Senſe, but he reſolved to force himſelf into Popularity and 
Preferment, by the moſt petulant Railings at Diſſenters, and Low- 
Churchmen, in feveral Sermons and Libels, wrote without either 
Chaſtneſs of Stile, or Livelineſs of Expreſſion : All was one un- 

ractiſed Strain of indecent and ſcufrilous Language. When he 

d purſued this Method for ſeveral Years without effect, he was 
at laſt brought up by a popular Election to a Church in Southwark, 
where he began to make great Reflections on the Miniſtry, re- 
preſenting that the Church was in danger, being neglected by 
thoſe who governed, while they favoured her moſt inveterate Ene- 
mies. At the Aſſizes in Derby (where he preached before the gh 
Judges) and on the fifth of November (preaching at St. Paul's in 
London) he gave a full vent to his Fury, in the moſt virulent De- 
clamation, that he could contrive, upon theſe Words of St. Paul 's, 

Perils from Falſe Brethren; in which, after ſome ſhort Reflections 
upon Popery, he let himſelf looſe into ſuch Indecencies, that both 
the Man and the Sermon were univerſally condemned: He aſ- 
ſerted the Doctrine of Non-Refiſtance in the higheſt {train poſſible, 
and faid, that to charge the Revolution with Refiftance, was to 
caſt black and odious Imputations on 1t; pretending, that the late 
King had diſowned it, and cited for the Proof of that, ſome Words 
in his Declaration, by which he vindicated himſelf from a Deſign 
of Conqueſt. He poured out much Scorn and Scurrility on the 
Diſſenters, and reflected ſeverely on the Toleration ; and faid the 
Vol. II 6 X Church 
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1709. Church was violently attack'd by her Enemies, and looſely de- 
—— fended by her pretended F riends: He animated the People, to 
ſtand up for the Deſence of the Church, for which he ſaid he 
ſounded the Trumpet, and deſired them to put on the whole 
Armour of God. The Court of Aldermen refuſed to deſire him 
to print his Sermon; but he did print it, pretending it was upon 
the Deſire of Garrard, then Lord Mayor, to whom he dedicated 
it, with an inflaming Epiſtle at the head of it. Thè Party, that 
oppoſed the Miniſtry, did ſo magnify the Sermon, that, as was 
generally reckoned, about 40000 of them were printed, and 
diſperſed over the Nation. The Queen ſeemed highly offended 
at it, and the Miniſtry looked on it as an Attack made on them, 
that was not to be deſpiſed. The Lord Treaſurer was ſo de- 
{cribed, that it was next to the naming him, ſo a Parliamentary 
Impeachment was reſolved on; Eyre, then Sollicitor General, and 
others thought the ſhort way of burning the Sermon, and keep- 
ing him in Priſon during the Seſſion, was the better method; but 
the more folemn way was unhappily choſen. 
Many Books There had been, ever ſince the Queen came to the Crown, an 
-ainit he open Revival of the Doctrine of Paſſive-Obedience and Non- 
Queens Refiftance, by one Leſley, who was the firſt Man that began the 
| War in Ireland; ſaying, in a Speech ſolemnly made, that King 
James, by declaring himſelf a Papiſt, could no longer be our 
King, fince he could not be the Defender of our Faith, nor the 
Head of our Church, Dignities ſo inherent in the Crown, that he, 
who was incapable of theſe, could not hold it: A Copy of which 
Speech, the preſent Archbiſhop of Dublin told me he had, under 
his own hand. As he animated the People with this Speech, fo 
ſome Actions followed under his Conduct, in which, ſeveral Men 
were killed; yet this Man changed ſides quickly, and became the 
violenteſt Jacobite in the Nation, and was engaged in many Plots, 
and in writing many Books againſt the Revolution, and the pre- 
ſent Government. Soon after the Queen was on the Throne, he, 
or his Son as ſome faid, publiſhed a Series of weekly Papers un- 
der the Title of the Rebear/al, purſuing a Thread of Arguments 
in them all, againſt the Lawfulneſs of Reſiſtance, in any Caſe 
l whatſoever; deriving Government wholly from God, denying 
» | all Right in the People, either to confer, or to coerce it: The Mi- 
1 niſters connived at this, with what intention God knows. 
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1710. Whilſt theſe ſeditious Papers had a free courſe for many Years, 


5 and were much ſpread and magnified ; one Hoadly, a pious and 


Wricings in judicious Divine, being called to preach before the Lord Mayor, 
Autence 


hace Choſe for his Text the firſt Verſes of the 1 3th Chapter to the 
| Romans, 
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Romans, and fairly explained the Words there, that they were 1510. 
to be underſtood only againſt reſiſting good Governours, upon! 
the Jewiſh Principles; but, that thoſe Words had no relation to 
bad and cruel Governours: and he aſſerted, that it was not only 
lawful, but a Duty incumbent on all Men, to reſiſt ſuch ; con- 
cluding all, with a Vindication of the Revolution, and the pre- 
ſent Government. Upon this, a great Outcry was raiſed, as 
if he had preached up Rebellion; ſeveral Books were wrote 
againſt him, and he juſtified himſelf, with a viſible Superiority 
of Argument, to them all, and did ſo ſolidly overthrow the Con- 
ceit of one Filmer, now eſpouſed: by Leſley (that Government 
was derived by Primogeniture from the firit Patriarchs) that for 
ſome time, he filenced his Adverſaries: but it was an eaſier 
thing to keep up a Clamour, than to write a ſolid Anſwer. 
Sacheverel did, with great Virulence, reflect on him, and on 
me, and ſeveral other Biſhops, carrying his Venom as far back 
as to Archbiſhop Grindal, whom, for his Moderation, he called 
a perfidious Prelate, and a falſe Son of the Church. When 
it was moved to impeach him, the Lord Mayor of London, being 
a Member of the Houſe of Commons, was examined to this Point, 
whether the Sermon was printed at his deſire or order; upon 
his owning it, he would have been expelled the Houſe; but he 
denied he had given any ſuch order, tho' Sacheverel affirmed it, 
and brought Witnefles to prove it: Yet the Houſe would not en- 
ter upon that Examination; but it was thought more decent to 
ſeem to give credit to their own Member, tho' indeed few be- 
lieved him. | DOE | 

Some oppoſition was made to the Motion, for impeaching Sa- Sachevere! 
cheverel, but it was carried by a great Majority: The Proceedings peaches by 
were {low ; ſo thoſe, who intended to inflame the City, and the CH 
Nation upon that occaſion, had time ſuthcient given them, for 
laying their Deſigns: They gave it out boldly, and in all Places, 
that a Deſign was formed by the Whigs, to pull down the Church, 
and that this Proſecution was only ſet on foot to try their Strength; 
and that, upon their Succeſs in it, they would proceed more 
openly. Tho' this was all Falſchood and Forgery, yet it was 
propagated with ſo much Application and Zeal, and the Tools 
imployed in it, were ſo well ſupplied with Money (from whom, 
was not then known) that it is ſcarce credible how generally it 
was believed. | | 

Some things concurred to put the Vulgar in ill humour; it was 
atime of Dearth andScarcity, ſo that the Poor were much pitiched: 
The Summer before, ten or twelve Thouſand poor People of the 
Palatinate, who were reduced to great Miſery, came into 


England; 
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1710. England; they were well received and ſupplied, both by the Queen, 
= and by the voluntary Charities of good People: This filled our 
own Poor with great Indignation ; who thought thoſe Charities, 
to which they had a better Right, were thus intercepted by Stran- 
gers; and all who were ill affected, ſtudied to heighten theſe 
their Reſentments. The Clergy did generally efpouſe Sacheve- 
rel, as their Champion, whohad ftood in the Breach; and ſo they 
reckoned his Cauſe was their own. Many Sermons were preach- 
ed, both in London and in other Places, to provoke the People, 
in which they ſucceeded beyond expectation. Some Accidents 
concurred to delay the Proceedings; much time was ſpent in 
preparing the Articles of Impeachment: And the Anſwer was, 
by many ſhifts, long delayed: It was bold, without either Sub- 
miſſion or common Reſpect; he juſtified every thing in his Ser- 
mon, in a very haughty and affuming Stile. In concluſion, the 
Lords ordered the Trial to be at the Bar of their Houſe ; but thoſe 
who found, that by gaining more time, the People were till 
more inflamed, moved that the Trial might be publick in We. 
minſter Hall; where the whole Houſe of Commons might be 
preſent : This took ſo with unthinking People, that it could 
not be withſtood, tho' the Effects it would have, were well fore- 
ſeen: The preparing Weſtminſter Hall was a Work of ſome 

Weeks. | 
And tried in At laſt, on the 27th of February, the Trial begun. Sache- 
., er verel was lod ged in the Temple, and came every day with great 
Solemnity, in a Coach to the Hall; great Crouds ran about his 
Coach with many Shouts expreſſing their Concern for him, in 
a very rude and tumultuous manner. The Trial laſted three 
Weeks, in which all other Buſineſs was at a ſtand ; for this took 
up all Mens Thoughts: The Managers for the Commons opened 
the Matter very ſolemnly : Their Performances were much and 
juſtly commended : Feky/l, Eyre, Stanhope, King, but above all 
Parker, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a very particular manner: 
They did copiouſly juſtify both the Revolution, and the Preſent 
Adminiſtration. There was no need of Witneſſes ; for the Ser- 
mon being owned by him, all the Evidence was brought from it, 
by laying his Words together, and by ſhewing his Intent and 
Meaning in them, which appeared from comparing one place with 
another. When his Council, Sir Simon Harcourt, Dodd, Phipps, 
and two others, came to plead for him, they very freely acknow- 
ledged the Lawfulneſs of Reſiſtance in extreme Caſes, and plainly 
juſtified the Revolution, and our Deliverance by King William: 
But they ſaid, it was not fit, in a Sermon, to name ſuch an Ex- 
ception; that the Duties of Morality ought to be delivered in 
their 
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their full extent, without ſuppoſing an extraordinary Caſe: And 1710. 
therefore Sacheverel had followed Precedents, ſet by our greateſt 
Divines, ever ſince the Reformation, and ever ſince the Revolu- 
tion. Upon this, they opened a great Field; they began with 
the Declarations made in King Henry the VIIIth's Time; they 
inſiſted next, upon the Homilies, and from thence inſtanced 
in a large Series of Biſhops and Divines, who had preached | | 
the Duty of Submiſſion and Non-Reſiſtance, in very full Terms, 
without ſuppoſing any Exception; ſome excluding all Exceptions, 
in as poſitive a manner, as he had done : They explained the 
Word Revolution, as belonging to the new Settlement upon King 
Fames's withdrawing ; tho', in the common Acceptation, it was 
underſtood of the whole Tranſaction, from the landing of the 
Dutch Army, till the Settlement made by the Convention. 80 
they underſtanding the Revolution in that Senſe, there was indeed 
no Reſiſtance there: If the Paſſage, quoted from the Declaration, 
given out by the late King, while he was Prince of Orange, did 
not come up to that, for which he quoted it; he ought not to be 
cenſured becauſe his Quotation did not fully prove his Point. As 
for his Invective againſt the Diſſenters and the Toleration, they 
laboured to turn that off, by ſaying, he did not reflect on what 
was allowed by Law, but on the permiſſion of, or the not puniſh- 
ing many, who publiſhed impious and blaſphemous Books: And 
a Collection was made, of Paſſages in Books, full of crude Im- 
piety and of bold Opinions. This gave great offence to many, 
who thought that this was a ſolemn publiſhing of ſo much Im- 
piety to the Nation, by which more miſchief would be done, 
than by the Books themſelves ; for moſt of them had been neg- 
lected, and known only to a ſmall number, of thoſe who encouraged 
them : And the Authors, of many of theſe Books, had been pro- 
ſecuted and puniſhed for them. As to thoſe Parts of the Sermon, 
that ſet out the Danger the Church was in, tho' both Houſes had 
ſome Years ago voted it a great Offence, to ſay it was in danger, 
they ſaid it might have been in none four Years ago, when theſe 
Votes paſs d, and yet be now in danger: The greateſt of all Dan- 
gers was to be apprehended, from the Wrath of God for ſuch Im- 
picties. They faid, the Reflections on the Adminiſtration were 
not meant of thoſe, imployed immediately by the Queen, but of | 
Men in inferior Poſts : If his Words ſeemed capable of a bad 
Senſe, they were allo capable of a more innocent one; and ever 
Man was allowed to put any Conſtruction on his Words, that they 
could bear. When the Counſel had ended their Defence, Sache- 
verel concluded it with a Speech, which he read with much bold 
Heat; in which, with many ſolemn Aſſeverations, he juſtified 
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1710. his Intentions towards the Queen and her Government he ſpoke 
A with reſpet, both of the Revolution and the Proteſtant Succeſ- 
\ fon; he inſiſted moſt on condemning all Reſiſtance, under any 


A great Diſ- 
Order ar 
that time. 


Pretence whatſoever, without mentioning the exception of ex- 
treme Neceſſity, as his Counſel had done: he faid, it was the 
Doctrine of the Church, in which he was bred up; and added 
many pathetical Expreſſions, to move the Audience to Compaſ- 
fion. This had a great effect on the weaker ſort, while it poſ- 
ſefled thoſe, who knew the Man and his ordinary Diſcourſes, 
with Horror, when they heard him affirm ſo many Falſehoods, 
with ſuch ſolemn Appeals to God. It was very plain the Speech 
was made for him by others; for the Stile was correct, and far 
different from his own. 

During the Trial, the Multitudes that followed him, all the 
way as he came, and as he went back, ſhewed a great concern 
for him, preſſing about him, and ſtriving to kiſs his Hand: Mo- 
ney was thrown among them; and they were animated to ſuch a 
pitch of Fury, that they went to pull down ſome Meeting-houſes, 
which was executed on five of them, as far as burning all the 
Pews in them. This was directed by ſome of better Faſhion, who 
followed the Mob in Hackney Coaches, and were ſeen ſending 
Meſſages to them: The Word, upon which all ſhouted, was 
The Church and Sacheverel: And ſuch, as joined not in the Shout, 
were inſulted and knocked down: Before my own Door, One, 
with a Spade, cleft the Skull of another, who would not ſhout 


as they did. There happened to be a Meeting-houſe near me, 


out of which they drew every thing, that was in it, and burned 
it before the Door of the Houſe. They threatened to do the 
like Execution on my Houſe; but the Noiſe of the Riot 
coming to Court, Orders were ſent to the Guards to go about, 
and diſperſe the Multitudes, and ſecure the publick Peace. As 
the Guards advanced, the People ran away; ſome few were only 
taken; theſe were afterwards proſecuted ; but the Party ſhewed 
a violent concern for them ; two of them were condemned as 
guilty of High Treaſon ; ſmall Fines were ſet on the reſt ; but no 
Execution followed ; and after ſome Months, they were par- 
doned : and indeed this Remiſſneſs, in puniſhing ſo great a Diſ- 
order, was looked on as the preparing and encouraging Men 
to new Tumults. There was a ſecret Management in this Mat- 
ter, that amazed all People : for tho' the Queen, upon an Ad- 
dreſs made to her by the Houſe of Commons, ſet out a Procla- 
mation, in which this Riot was, with ſevere Words, laid upon 
Papiſts and Nonjurors, who were certainly the chief Promoters 
of it; yet the Proceedings afterwards did not anſwer the Threat- 
nings of the Proclamation, 17 5 When 
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When Sacheverel had ended his Defence, the Managers for 1710. 
the Houſe of Commons replied, and ſhewed very evidently, that —— 
the Words of his Sermon could not reaſonably bear any other tion of the 
Senſe, but that for which they had charged him; this was an 
eaſy Performance, and they managed it with great life: but the 
humour of the Town was turned againſt them, and all the Clergy 
appeared for Sacheverel. Many of the Queen's Chaplains ſtood 
about him, encouraging and magnifying him; and it was given 
out, that the Queen herſelf favoured him: Tho, upon my firſt 
coming to Town, which was after the Impeachment was brought 
up to the Lords, ſhe faid to me, that it was a bad Sermon, and 
that he deſerved well to be puniſhed for it. All her Miniſters, who 
were in the Houſe of Commons, were named to be Managers, and 
they ſpoke very zealouſly for publick Liberty, juſtifying the Revolu- 
tion. Holt, the Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, died during Sir Jobs 
the Trial : He was very learned in the Law, and had upon great 3 
Occaſions ſhewed an intrepid Zeal in aſſerting its Authority; for e. 
he ventured on the Indignation of both Houſes of Parliament by 
turns, when he thought the Law was with him: He was a Man 
of good Judgment and great Integrity, and ſet himſelf with great 
Application to the Functions of that important Poſt. Imme- 
diately upon his Death, Parker was made Lord Chief Juſtice: 122 
This great Promotion ſeemed an evident Demonſtration of the jatice. | 
Queen's approving the Proſecution; for none of the Managers 
had treated Sacheverel ſo ſeverely as he had done; yet ſecret 
Whiſpers were very confidently ſet about, that tho' the Queen's 
Affairs put her on acting the Part of one, that was pleaſed with 
this Scene, yet ſhe diſliked it all, and would take the firſt occa- 
fon to ſhew it. | 

After the Trial was ended, the Debate was taken up in the Debates in | 
Houſe of Lords: It ſtuck long on the firſt Article ; none pre- 1 apr ag 
tended to juſtify the Sermon, or to aſſert abſolute Non-Refiſtance: e Tris 
All who favoured him, went upon this, that the Duty of Obe- 
dience ought to be delivered in full and general Words, without 
putting odd Exceptions, or ſuppoſing odious Cafes : This had 
been the Method of all our Divines Pains were alſo taken to 
ſhew, that his Sermon did not reflect on the Revolution: On the 
other hand, it was ſaid, that ſince the Revolution had happened ſo 
lately, and was made ſtill the Subject of much Controverly, thoſe 
abſolute Expreſſions did plainly condemn it. The Revolution 
was the whole Progreſs of the Turn, from the Prince of Orange's 
landing, till the Act of Settlement paſs d. The Act of Parlia- 
ment expreſſed, what was meant, by the Abdication and the Va- 
cancy of the Throne; that it did not only relate to King James's 


withdrawing 


1710. withdrawing himſelf, but to his ceaſing to govern according to 
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V our Conſtitution and Laws, ſetting up his meer Will and Plea- 


ſure, as the Meaſure of his Government : This was made plainer, 
by another Clauſe in the Acts then paſs'd, which provided, that 
if any of our Princes ſhould become Papiſts, or marry Papiſts, the 
Subjects were, in thoſe Caſes, declared to be free from their 
Allegiance. Some of the Biſhops ſpoke in this Debate on 
each fide; Hooper, Biſhop of Bath and Wells, ſpoke in ex- 
cuſe of Sachevere! : But Talbot, Biſhop of Oxford; Wake, 
Biſhop of Lincoln; and Trimnel, Biſhop of Norwich, and 
myſelf, ſpoke on the other ſide. We ſhewed the Falſehood of 
an Opinion too commonly received, that the Church of England 
had always condemned Reſiſtance, even in the Caſes of extreme 
Tyranny : The Books of the Maccabees, bound in our Bibles, 
and approved by our Articles, (as containing Examples of 
Life and Inſtruction of Manners, tho' not as any Part of the Ca- 
non of the Scripture) contained a full and clear Precedent for 
"reſiſting and ſhaking off extreme Tyranny : The Jews, under 
that brave Family, not only defended themſelves againſt Antio- 
chus, but formed themſelves into a free and new Government. 
Our Homilies were only againſt wilful Rebellion, ſuch as had 
been then againſt our Kings, while they were governing by Law: 
But at that very time, Queen Eligabeth had aſſiſted, firſt the 
Scotch, and then the French, and to the end of her Days conti- 
tinued to protect the States, who not only reſiſted, but, as the 
Maccabees had done, ſhook off the Spaniſh Yoke, and ſet up a 
new Form of Government: In all this ſhe was not only juſtified 
by the beſt Writers of that time, ſuch as Jewel and Bilſon, but 
was approved and ſupported in it: Both her Parliaments and 
Convocations gave her Subſidies, to carry on thoſe Wars. The 
ſame Principles were kept up all King James's Reign: In the 
beginning of King Charles's Reign, he protected the Rochellers, 
and asked Supplies from the Parliament, to enable him to do it 
effectually; and ordered a Faſt and Prayers to be made for 
them. It is true, ſoon after that, new Notions of abſolute Power, 
derived from God to Kings, were taken up ; at the firſt Riſe gi- 
ven to theſe by Manwaring, they were condemned by a Sen- 
tence of the Lords; and tho he ſubmitted, and retracted his Opi- 
nion, yet a ſevere Cenſure paſſed upon him: But during the 
long Diſcontinuance of Parliaments that followed, this Doctrine 
was more favoured; it was generally preached up, and many 
things were done purſuant to it, which put the Nation into the 
great Convulſions, that followed in our Civil Wars. After theſe 
were over, it was natural to return to the other Kxtreme, as 
TY | Courts 
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Courts naturally favour ſuch Doctrines. K. James truſted too much 1510, 
to it; yet the very Aſſertors of that Doctrine were the firſt, who 


pleaded for Reſiſtance, when they thought they needed it. Here 
was Matter for a long Debate: It was carried by a Majority of 
Seventeen, that the firſt Article was proved. The Party, that 
was for Sacheverel, made no Oppoſition to the Votes upon the fol- 
lowing Articles; but contented 3 with proteſting againſt 
them: The Lords went down to the Hall, where the Queſtion be- 
ing put upon the whole Impeachment, Guilty or Mot Guilty, Fiſty- 
two voted him Mot Guilty, and Sixty-nine voted him Guilty. 
The next Debate was, what Cenſure ought to paſs upon him: 


And here a ſtrange Turn appeared; ſome ſeemed to apprehend ſured 


the Effects of a Popular Fury, if the Cenſure was ſevere; to 
others it was ſaid, that the Queen deſired it might be mild; fo 
it was propoſed to ſuſpend him from preaching for one Year ; 
others were for ſix Years; but by a Vote it was fixed to three Years. 
It was next moved, that he ſhould be incapable of all Preferment for 
thoſe three Vears; upon that, the Houſe was divided, Fiſty- nine 
were for the Vote, and Sixty were againſt it: ſo that being laid aſide, 
the Sermon was ordered to be burnt, in the preſence of the Lord 
Mayor, and the Sheriffs of London, and this was done; only 
the Lord Mayor, being a Member of the Houſe of Commons, 
did not think he was bound to be preſent. The Lords alſo voted, 
that the Decrees of the Univerſity of Oxford, paſſed in 1683, in 
which the abſolute Authority of Princes, and the Unalterableneſs 
of the Hereditary Right of ſucceeding to the Crown, were aſ- 
ſerted in a very high Strain, ſhould be burnt with Sacheverel's 
Sermon : The Houſe of Commons likewiſe ordered the impious 
Collection of blaſphemous Expreſſions, that Sacheverel had printed 
as his Juſtification, to be alſo burnt. 

When this mild Judgment was given, thoſe, who had ſup- 
ported him during the Trial, expreſſed an inconceivable Glad- 
neſs, as if they had got a Victory; Bonefires, Illuminations, and 


other Marks of Joy appeared, not only in London, but over the 
whole Kingdom. 


This had yet greater Effects; Addreſſes were ſet on foot, from Addreſſes 
all the Parts of the Nation, in which the Abſolute Power of our 3 


Princes was aſſerted, and all Reſiſtance was condemned, under 
the Deſignation of Antimonarchical and Republican Principles; 
the Queen's Hereditary Right was acknowledged, and yet a Zeal 
for the Proteſtant Succeſſion was likewiſe pretended, to make 
thoſe Addreſſes paſs the more eaſily, with unthinking Multitudes: 
Moſt of theſe concluded, with an Intimation of their Hopes, that 
the Queen would diſſolve the preſent Parliament, giving Aſ- 
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ſurances, that in a new Election, they would chooſe none, but 
ſuch as ſhould be faithful to the Crown, and zealous for the 
Church: Theſe were at firſt more coldly received; for the Queen 
either made no Anſwer at all, or made them in very general Words. 
Addreſſes were brought upon the other hand, magnifying the 
Conduct of the Parliament, and expreſſing a Zeal for main- 
taining the Revolution and the Proteſtant Succeſſion. 

In the beginning of April the Parliament was prorogued, and 
the Queen, in her Speech thereupon, expreſſed her concern, that 
there was Cauſe given for that, which had taken up ſo much of 
their Time, wiſhing that all her People would be quiet, and 
mind their own Buſineſs; adding, that in all Times there was 
too much occaſion given to complain of Impiety, but that ſhe 
would continue that Zeal, which ſhe had hitherto expreſſed for 
Religion, and for the Church: This ſeemed to look a different 
way from the Whiſpers that had been ſet about. Soon after that, 
ſhe made a Step that revived them again: The Duke of Shrew/- 
bury had gone out of England in the end of the former Reign, 
thinking, as he gave out, that a warmer Climate was neceſſary 
for his Health: He ſtaid ſeveral Years at Rome, where he became 
acquainted with a Roman Lady: And ſhe, upon his leaving 
Rome to return to England, went after him to Augshourg, where 
ſhe overtook him, and declared herſelf a Proteſtant ; upon which, 
he married her there, and came with her back to England, in 
the Year 1706. Upon his Return, the Whigs lived in Civilities 
with him; but they thought his leaving Eugland, and his living 
ſo long out of it, while we were in ſo much danger at hame, and 
his ſtrange Marriage, gave juſt cauſe of Suſpicion. The Duke 
of Marlborough, and the Lord Godolphin, lived ſtill in Friendſhips 
with him, and ſtudied to overcome the Jealouſies, that the Whigs 
had of him; for they generally believed, that he had adviſed the 
late King to the Change he made in his Miniſtry, towards the 
end of his Reign. He ſeemed not to be concerned at the diſ- 
tance, in which he was kept from Buſineſs ; but in the late Trial, 
he left the Whigs in every Vote; and a few days after the Parlia- 
ment was prorogued, the Queen, without communicating the 
Matter to any of her Miniſters, took the Chamberlain's White 
Staff from the Marquis of Kent, (whom, in recompence for that, 
lie advanced to be a Duke) and gave it to the Duke of Shrewsbury. 
This gave a great Alarm; for it was upon that concluded, that 
a total change of the Miniſtry would quickly follow; the change 
of Principles, that he had diſcovered in the Trial, was imputed 
to a ſecret Management between him and Harley, with the 
new Favourite, The Queen's Inclination to her, and her Alie- 

nation 
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nation from the Dutcheſs of Marlborough, did encreaſe, and x 710, 
broke out in many little things, not worth naming : Upon that, 


the Dutcheſs retired from the Court, and appeared no more at 
it. The Duke of HHreusbury gave the Miniſters very poſitive Aſ- 
ſurances, that his Principles were the ſame they had been during 
the laſt Reign, and were in no reſpect altered : Upon which, he 
defired to enter into Confidences with them; but there was now 
too much ground given for Suſpicion. 


During this Winter, 1 was encouraged by the Queen, to ſpeak The Queen 


more freely to her of her Affairs, than I had ever ventured to do 
formerly; I told her what Reports were ſecretly ſpread of her, 
thro the Nation, as if ſhe favoured the Deſign of bringing the 
Pretender, to ſucceed to the Crown, upon a Bargain that ſhe 
ſhould hold it during her Life: I was ſure theſe Reports were 
ſpread about by Perſons, who were in the Confidence of thoſe, 
that were believed to know her Mind; I was well aſſured, that 
the Jacobites of Scotland had, upon her coming to the Crown, 
ſent up one Ogilly of Boyne, who was in great eſteem among 
them, to propoſe the Bargain to her ; he, when he went back, 
gave the Party full Aſſurances that ſhe accepted of it: this I had 
from ſome of the Lords of Scotland, who were then in the Se- 
cret with the profeſſed Jacobites. The Earl Cromarty made a 
Speech in Parliament, as was formerly mentioned, contradictin 
this, and alluding to the Diſtinction of the Calvini/ts, made be- 
tween the ſecret and the revealed Will of God; he aſſured them, 
the Queen had no ſecret Will, contrary to that which ſhe de- 
clared : Yet at the ſame time his Brother gave the Party Af- 
ſurances to the contrary. I told the Queen all this; and ſaid, if 
{he was capable of making ſuch a Bargain for herſelf, by , which 
her People were to be delivered up, and ſacrificed after her Death, 
as it would darken all the Glory of her Reign, ſo it muſt ſet all 
her People to conſider of the moſt proper ways of ſecuring them- 
ſelves, by bringing over the Proteſtant Succeſſors; in which, I told 
her plainly I would concur, if ſhe did not take effectual means to 
extinguiſh thoſe Jealouſies. I told her, her Miniſters had ſerved 
her with that Fidelity, and ſuch Succels, that her making a change 
among them would amaze all the World. The Glory of Queen 
Elizabeth's Reign aroſe from the Firmneſs of her Counſels, and 
the Continuance of her Miniſters, as the three laſt Reigns, in 
which the Miniſtry was often changed, had ſuffered extremely 
by it. Ialfo ſhewed her, that if ſhe ſuffered the Pretender's Party 
to prepare the Nation, for his ſucceeding her, ſhe ought not to 
imagine, that when they thought they had fixed that Matter, 
they would ſtay for the natural End of her Life; but thatthey would 


find 
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find ways to ſhorten it: nor did I think it was to be doubted, but 


chat in 1708, when the Pretender was upon the Sea, they had 
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laid ſome Aſſaſſinates here, who, upon the News of his landing, 
would have tried to diſpatch her. It was certain, that their Inte- 
reſt led them to it, as it was known that their Principles did al- 
low of it. This, with a great deal more to the fame purpoſe, I 
laid before the Queen; ſhe heard me patiently ; ſhe was for the 
moſt part ſilent: yet, by what ſhe faid, ſhe ſeemed deſirous to 
make me think, ſhe agreed to what I laid before her; but I found 
afterwards it had no effect upon her: Yet I had great quiet in 
my own Mind, fince I had, with an honeſt Freedom, made the 
beſt uſe I could of the Acceſs I had to her. 

The Duke of Marlborough went beyond Sea in February, to 
prepare all Matters for an early Campaign, deſigning to open it 
in April, which was done: The French had wrought ſo long 
upon their Lines, that it was thought, they would have taken as 
much care in maintaining them; but upon the Advance of our 
Army, they abandoned them. And tho' they ſeemed reſolved 
to make a ſtand upon the Scarp, yet they ran from that likewiſe ; 
and this opened the way all on to Doway: So that was inveſted. 
The Garriſon was 8000 ſtrong, well furniſhed with every thing 
neceſſary to make a brave Defence; the Beſieged ſallied out of- 
ten, ſometimes with Advantage, but much oftener with Loſs ; 
it was the middle of May before the French could bring their 
Army together; it appeared, that they reſolved to ſtand upon the 
defenſive, tho' they had brought up together a vaſt Army of two 
Hundred Battallions, and three Hundred Squadrons: They lay 
before Arras, and advanced to the Plains of Lens; Yillars com- 
manded, and made ſuch Speeches to his Army, that it was ge- 
nerally believed, he would venture on a Battle, rather than look 
on and ſee Doway loſt. The Duke of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene poſted their Army io advantageouſly, both to cover the 
Siege, and to receive the Enemy, that he durſt not attack them; 
but after he had looked on a few Days, in which the two Armies 
were not above a League diſtant, he drew off: So the Siege going 
on, and no Relief appearing, both Doway and the Fort Eſcarp 
capitulated on the 14th of June. 


I have now compleated my firſt Deſign in Writting, which 
was to give a Hiſtory of our Affairs for fifty Years, from the 29th 
of May 1660: So if I confined myſelf to that, I ſhould here give 
over: But the War ſeeming now to be near an end, and the 


Peace, in which it muſt end, being that which will probably 


give a new Settlement to all Europe, as well as to our Affairs, I 
rclolve 
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reſolve to carry on this Work to the Conclufion of the War. And 1 710; 
therefore I begin with the Progreſs of the Negotiations for Peace. 


which ſeemed now to be proſecuted with warmth. 


All the former Winter, an Intercourſe of Letters was kept up diere. 


between Pettecum and Torcy, to try if an Expedient could be ras ©: 
to ſoften that Article, for the Reduction 5 Spain, to the Obe- 
dience of King Charles; which was the Thirty-ſeventh Article of 
the Preliminaries : It ſtill was kept in agitation upon the foot of 
offering three Towns, to be put into the hands of the Allies, to be 
reſtored by them, when the Affairs of Spain ſhould be ſettled ; 

_ otherwiſe to be ſtill retained by them. The meaning of which 
was no other, than that France was willing to loſe three more 
Towns, in caſe King Philip ſhould keep Spain and the . eft- 
Indies: The Places therefore ought to have born ſome Equality to 
that, for which they were to be given in pawn ; but the Anſwers 
the French made to every Propoſition, ſhewed they meant nothing 
but to amuſe and diſtract the Allies. The firſt Demand the Allies 
made, was of the Places in Spain, then in the hands of the King 
of France ; for the delivering up theſe, might have been a good 
ſtep to the Reduction of the whole: But this was flatly refuſed; 

1 that the King of France might put it out of his power to 
treat about it, he ordered his Troops to be drawn out of all the 
ſtrong Places in Spain, and ſoon after out of that Kingdom, pre- 
tending he wastherebyevacuating it; tho the French Forces were kept 
ſtill in the Neighbourhood : So a ſhew was made of leaving Spain to 
defend ſelf, And upon that, King Philip prevailed on the Spa- 
niards, to make great Efforts, beyond what was ever expected of 
them. This was done by the French King, to deceive both the 
Allies and his own Subjects, who were calling loudly for a Peace: 

And it likewiſe eaſed him of a great part of the Charge, that Spain 
had put him to. But while his Troops were called out of that 
Kingdom, as many deſerted, by a viſible Connivance, as made 
up ſeveral Battalions : And all the Malloon Regiments, as being 
Subjects of Spain, were ſent thither : So that King Philip was 
not weakened by the recalling the French Troops; and by this 
means, the Places in Spain could not be any more demanded. 
The next, as moſt important towards the Reduction of Spain, 
was the Demand that Bayonne and Perpignan might be put into 
the hands of the Allies, with Thionville on the fide of the Empire. 

By the two former, all Communication between France and 
Spain would be cut off, and the Allies would be enabled to ſend 
Forces thither, with Ie Expence and Trouble: But it was faid, 

theſe were the Keys of France, which the King could not part 
with; ſo it remained to treat of Towns on the Frontier of the 
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1710. Netherlands; and even there they excepted Doway, Arras, and 
———— Cambray ſo that all their Offers appeared illuſory ; and the 
Intercourſe by Letters was for ſome time let fall. But in the 
end of the former Year, Torcy wrote to Pettecum, to deſire, either 
that Paſſes might be granted to ſome Miniſters to come to Hol- 
land, to go on with the Negotiation, or that Pertecum might be 
ſuffered to go to Paris, to ſee if an Expedient could be found : 
and the States conſented to the laſt. In the mean while, King 
Philip publiſhed a Manifeſto, proteſting againſt all that ſhould be 
tranſacted at the Hague, to his prejudice ; declaring his Reſolu- 
tion to adhere to his faithful Spaniards : He alſo named Plenipo- 
tentiaries, to go in his name to the Treaty, who gave the States 
notice of their Powers and Inſtructions; and, in a Letter to the 
Duke of Marlborough, they gave Intimations, how grateful King 
Philip would be to him, if by his means theſe his Deſires might 
be complied with; as the like Inſinuations had been often made 
by the French Agents: But no notice was taken of this Meſſage 
a from King Philip, nor was any Anſwer given to it. Pertecum, 
after ſome days ſtay at Paris, came back without the pretence of 
offering any Expedient, but brought a Paper, that ſeemed to ſet 
aſide the Preliminaries : yet it ſet forth, that the King was willing 
to treat on the Foundation of the Conceſſions made in them to 
the Allies ; and that the Execution of all the Articles ſhould be- 
gin after the Ratification. This deſtroyed all that had been hi- 
therto done; and the diſtinction, the King had formerly made, 
between the Spirit and the Letter of the Partition Treaty, ſhewed 
ho little he was to be relied on: So the Szates reſolved to inſiſt, 
both on the Preliminaries, and on the Execution of them, be- 
fore a general Treaty ſhould be opened. By this Meflage, all 
Thoughts of a Treaty were at a full ſtand. In the beginning of 
February another Project was ſent, which was an Amplification 
of that, brought by Pettecum; only the reſtoring the two Eles- 
tors was inſiſted on as a Preliminary, as alſo the reſtoring the Up- 
per Palatinate to the Elector of Bavaria; but the Allies ſtill in- 
faſted on the former Preliminaries. The Court of France ſeeing, 
that the Hates were not to be wrought on, to go off from the 
Preliminaries, ſent another Meſſage to them, that the King agreed 
to all the Preliminaries, except the Thirty-ſeventh ; and if they 
would conſent, that his Miniſters ſhould come and confer with 
them upon that Article, he did not doubt, but what ſhould be 
propoſed from him, would be to their Satisfaction. This ſeemed 
to give ſome Hopes, ſo the States reſolved to ſend the Paſſports; 
but they foreſaw the ill Effects, of ſuffering the French Miniſters 
to come into their Country, who, by their Agents, were every 


where 
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where ſtirring up the People againſt the Government, as if they 1 710. 
were prolonging the War without neceſſity; fo they appointei 
Gertruydenburg to be the Place, to which the French Miniſters 
were to come, to treat with the Deputies they ſhould ſend to 
meet them. 

The Miniſters ſent by France, were the Marquis d'Uxelles and Conte- 
the Abbot de Polignac; and thoſe from the Srares, were Buys G.,r.,- 
and Vanderduſſen: The Conferences began in March. The bert 
French propoſed, that the Dominions in Italy, with the Iſlands, 
ſhould be given to one of the Competitors for the Spaniſh Mo- 
narchy, without naming which; but it was underſtood, that 
they meant King Philip: The Deputies did not abſolutely reject 
this ; but ſhewed, that the Emperor would never conſent to 
parting with Waples, nor giving the French ſuch footing in [taly; 
the French ſeemed to be ſenſible of this: The firſt Conference 
ended, upon the return of the Courier, whom they ſent to Ver- 

ſailles. - They moved for another Conference; and upon ſeveral 
Propoſitions, there were ſeveral Conferences renewed. The Kin 
of France deſiſted from the Demand of Maples, but inſiſted on 
that of the Places on the Coaſt of Tigſcany: At laſt they deſiſted 
from that too, and inſiſted only on Sicily and Sardinia: So now 
the Partition ſeerned as it were ſettled. Upon which, the Depu- 
ties of the States prefled the Miniſters of France to give them 
ſolid Aſſurances of King Philip's quitting Spain and the Ve- 
Indies; to this (upon Advertiſement given to the Court of France) 
they anſwered, that the King would enter into Meaſures with 
them to force it. Many Difficulties were ſtarted, about the 
Troops to be imployed, what their number ſhould be, and who 
ſhould command them ; all which ſhewed the Execution would 
prove impracticable. Then they talked of a Sum of Money, to 
be paid annually, during the War; and here new Difficulties 
aroſe, both in ſettling the Sum, and in ſecuring the Payment: 
They offered the Bankers of Paris; but theſe muſtall break, when- 
ſoever the King had a mind they ſhould : So it plainly appeared, 
all was intended only to divide the Allies, by this Offer of a Par- 
tition, to which the Szazes conſented ; and at which, the French 
hoped the Houſe of Huſtria would have been provoked againſt 
them. The French asked an Aſſurance of the Deputies, that no 
other Articles ſhould be inſiſted on, but thoſe in the Prelimina- 
ries ; this the Deputies poſitively refuſed ; for they had, by one 
of the Preliminaries, reſerved a Power to all the Allies to make 
farther Demands, when a general Treaty ſhould be opened; they 
| faid, they themſelves would demand no more, but they could 
not limit the reſt, from their juſt Demands. This was another 
Artifice, 
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1710. Artifice, to provoke the Empire, and the Duke of Savoy, as if 

t the States intended to force them to accept of ſuch a Peace, as 
they ſhould preſcribe : In another Conference, the States rejected 
the Offer of a Sum of Money, for carrying on the War in 
Spain, and therefore demanded, that the French would explain 
themſelves upon the Subject of evacuating Spain and the Weſt- 
Indies, in favour of King Charles, before they could declare their 
Intentions, with relation to the Partition; and added, that all 
further Conferences would be to no purpoſe, till that was done. 

All cave ©. The French were now reſolved to break off the Negotiation ; 

fon and ſo they were pleaſed to call this Demand of the States, a for- 
mal Rupture of the Treaty ; and upon the return of an Expreſs, 
that they ſent to Yer/ailles, they wrote a long Letter to the Pen- 
ſioner, in the form of a Manifeſto; and ſo returned back to 
France, in the end of July. This is the Account, that both our 
Miniſters here, and the S:azes have publiſhed of that Affair: The 
French have publiſhed nothing; for they would not own to the 
Spaniards, that they ever entered upon any Treaty, for a Parti- 
tion of their Monarchy, much leſs for evacuating Spain. Whe- 
ther France did ever deſign any thing, by all this Negotiation, 
but to quiet their own People, and to amuſe and divide the Al- 
lies, is yet to us a Secret; but if they ever intended a Peace, the 
Reaſon of their going off from it, muſt have been the Account 
they then had of our Diſtractions in Englaud; which might make 
them conclude, that we could not be in a condition to carry on 
the War. | 


A Change The Queen's Intentions to make a change in her Miniſtry now 
of cheMi- began to break out; in June ſhe diſmiſſed the Earl of Sunderland 
Exglaxd. from being Secretary of State, without pretending any Male- 
verſation in him, and gave the Seals to the Lord Dartmouth. This 
gave the Alarm, both at home and abroad; but the Queen, to leſſen 
that, ſaid to her Subjects here, in particular to the Governours of 
the Bank of England, and wrote to her Miniſters abroad, that they 
ſhould aſſure her Allies, that ſhe would make no other Changes; 
and ſaid this herſelf to the Miniſter, whom the Srates had here: 
All theſe concurred to expreſs their Joy in this Reſolution, and 
Joined to it their Advice, that ſhe would not diſſolve the Parlia- 
ment. This was repreſented by thoſe, who had never been 
verſed in the Negotiations of Princes in an Alliance, as a bold in- 
truding into the Queen's Councils; tho' nothing is more common 
than for Princes to offer mutual Advices, in ſuch Caſes. Two 
Months after the change of the Secretary of State, the Queen diſ- 
miſſed the Earl of Godo/phin, from being Lord Treaſurer, and 
put the Treaſury in Commiſſion : Lord Poulet was the firſt in 


form, 
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form, but Mr. Harley was the Perſon, with whom the Secret was 1510. 
lodged; and it was viſible, he was the Chief Miniſter : and now it 


appeared, that a total Change of the Miniſtry, and the Diſſolution 


of the Parliament, were reſolved on. 


In the mean while Sacheverel, being preſented to a Benefice in Sacbrveret« 


North Wales, went down to take poſſeſſion of it; as he paſſed Woke, 


thro' the Counties, both going and coming, he was received and 
followed by ſuch Numbers, and entertained with ſuch Magnifi- 
cence, that our Princes in their Progreſſes have not been more run 
after, than he was: Great Fury and Violence appeared, on many 
occaſions, tho care was taken to give his Followers no ſort of 
Provocation ; he was looked on as the Champion of the Church ; 
and he ſhewed as much Inſolence on that occaſion, as his P 

did Folly. No notice was taken, by the Government, of all theſe 
Riots; they were rather favoured and encouraged than check'd ; 
all this was like a Prelude to a greater Scene, that was to be acted 
at Court. The Queen came in October to Council, and called for 
a Proclamation, diſſolving the Parliament, which Harcourt (now 
made Attorney-General in the room of Montague, who had quitted 
that Poſt) had prepared: when it was read, the Lord Chancellor 


offered to ſpeak ; but the Queen roſe up, and would admit of no 


Debate, and ordered the Writs for a new Parliament to be pre- 
pared. At that time ſhe diſmiſſed the Lord Somers, and in his 
room made the Earl of Rocheſter Lord Preſident of the Council: 
She ſent to the Duke of Devonſhire, for the Lord Steward's Staff, 
and gave it to the Duke of Buckingham ; Mr. Boyle was diſmiſſed 
from being Secretary of State, and Mr. Sr. Jobn had the Seals : 
The Earl of Derby was removed from being Chancellor of the 
Dutchy of Lancaſter, and was ſucceeded by the Lord Berkeley, 
The Lord Chancellor came, upon all theſe Removes, and delivered 
up the Great Seal ; the Queen did not look for this, and was fur- 
prized at it; and not knowing how to diſpoſe of it, ſhe, with an 
unuſual Earneſtneſs, preſſed him to keep it one day longer; and 
the day following, ſhe having conſidered the Matter with her Fa- 
vourites Mrs. Maſſam and Mr. Harley, received it very readily ; 
and it was ſoon given to Sir Simon Harcourt. The Earl of Mar- 
ton delivered up his Commiſſion of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; 
and that was given to the Duke of Ormond: and the Earl of Or- 
ford, with ſome of the Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, with- 
drew from that Board, in whoſe room others were put. So ſud- 
den, and ſo entire a Change of the Miniſtry, is ſcarce to be found 
in our Hiſtory, eſpecially where Men of great Abilities had ſerved, 


all Affairs, at home and abroad, in their hands, was not only 
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both with Zeal and Succeſs, inſomuch, that the Adminiſtration of 
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without exception, but had raiſed the Admiration of all Europe. 
All this roſe purely from the great Credit of the new Favourites, 
and the Queen's perſonal Diſtaſte to the old ones. The Queen 
was much delighted with all theſe Changes, and ſeemed to think 
ſhe was freed from the Chains the old Miniſtry held her in: She 
ſpoke of it to ſeveral Perſons as a Captivity, ſhe had been long 
under. The Duke of Somerſet had very much alienated the 
Queen from the old Miniſtry, and had no ſmall ſhare in their 
Diſgrace ; but he was ſo diſpleaſed with the Diſſolution of the 
Parliament, and the new Model of the Miniſtry, that, tho' he 
continued ſome time Maſter of the Horſe, he refuſed to fit any 
more in Council, and complained openly of the Artifices, had 
been uſed, to make him inſtrumental to other People's Deſigns, 


. which he did among others to myſelf. 


The Elec- 
tions of Par- 
lia ment- 
Men. 


The next, and indeed the greateſt Care of the new Miniſtry 
was, the managing the Elections to Parliament. Unheard-of 
Methods were uſed to ſecure them; in London, and in all the Parts 
of England, but more remarkably in the great Cities, there was 
a vaſt Concourſe of rude Multitudes brought together, who be- 
haved themſelves in ſo boiſterous a manner, that it was not ſafe, 
and in many places not poſſible, for thoſe who had a Right to 
vote, to come and give their Votes for a Whig ; open Violence 
was uſed in ſeveral Parts: this was ſo general, thro' the whole 
Kingdom, all at the ſame time, that it was viſible the thing had 
been for ſome time concerted, and the proper Methods and Tools 
had been prepared for it. The Clergy had a great ſhare in this; 
for beſides a Courſe, for ſome Months, of inflaming Sermons, 
they went about from Houſe to Houſe, preſſing their People to 
ſhew, on this great occaſion, their Zeal for the Church, and now 
or never to fave it: They alſo told them, in what ill hands the 
Queen had been kept, as in Captivity, and that it was a Charity, 
as well as their Duty, to free her from the Power the late Mini- 
ſtry exerciſed over her. 

While the Poll was taken in London, a new Commiſſion for 
the Lieutenancy of the City was ſent in; by which a great 
Change was made; Tories were put in, and Whigs were left 
out; in a word, the Practice and Violence uſed now in Elections, 
went far beyond any thing, that I had ever known in England : 
And by ſuch means, above three Parts in four of the Members 
returned to Parliament, may at any time be packed: And, if 
free Elections are neceſſary to the Being of a Parliament, there 
155 great reaſon to doubt, if this was a true Repreſentative duly 
elected. 


The 
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The Bank was the Body, to which the Government of late 17 10. 


had recourſe, and was always readily furniſhed by it ; but their 
Credit was now ſo ſunk, that they could not do as they had 
done formerly; Actions, that ſome Months before were at 130, 
ſunk now ſo low as to 95, and did not rife above 101 or 102, 
all the following Winter. The new Miniſters gave it out, that 
they would act moderately at home, and ſteadily abroad, main- 
tain our Alliances, and carry on the War. But before I enter 
on the Seſſion of Parliament, I will give an account of Affairs 
abroad. 

King Philip went to Arragon to his Army, and gave it out, 
that he was reſolved to put all to the Deciſion of a Battle with 
King Charles, who was likewiſe come to head his Army ; they 
lay ſo near one another, that King Philip cannonaded the Camp 
of his Enemies, but his Men were beat off with loſs, and drew 
away to a greater diſtance; however, before the end of July, there 
was an Action of great Importance near Almanara: The main 
Body of King Philip's Horſe deſigned to cut off a Part of King 
Charles's Foot, that was ſeparated from the Cavalry, commanded 
by Szanhope : He drew his whole Body together; and tho' he 
was much inferiour in number, yet he ſent to King Charles 
for Orders, to engage the Enemy. It was not without ſome dif- 


ficulty, and after ſome re-iterated preſling Inſtances, that he got 
leave to fall on. 


— 
A Sinking 
of Credit. 


Affairs in 


Spain. 


As the two Bodies were advancing one againſt another, Sam- The Bartie 


hope rode at the head of his Body, and the Spaniſb General ad- 
vanced at the head of his Troops: The two Generals began the 
Action; in which, very happily for Stanbope, he killed the Spa- 
niard : And his Men, animated with the Example and Succeſs 
of their General, fell on and broke the Spaniſh Horle ſo entirely, 
that King Philip loſt the beſt part of his Cavalry in that Action; 
upon which, he retired towards Sarageza; but was cloſely fol- 
lowed by King Charles: And on the 20th of Auguſt, they came 
to a total Engagement, which ended in an entire Defeat: And 
by this means Arragon was again in King Charles's hands. Kin 

Philip got off with a very ſmall Body to Madrid. But he 
ſoon left it, and retired with all the Tribunals tollowing him to 
Validolid; and ſent his Queen and Son to Yiforia. Some of 


of Alnmas 


Haras 


his Troops got off in ſmall Bodies; and theſe were, in a little time | 
brought together, to the number of about xo000 Men; the 


Troops, that they had on the Frontier of Portugal, were 


brought to join them, with which they ſoon made up the Face 
of an Ar my. | 
King 
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— moongd 
K. Charles 


at Madrid, 


'The Battle 
of Villa V;- 
cioſa. 


King Charles made all the haſte he could to Madrid, but found 
none of the Grandees there; and it appeared, that the Caftilians 
were firmly united to King Philip, and reſolved to adhere to him, 
at all hazards. The King of France now ſhewed, he was reſolved 
to maintain his Grandſon, ſince if he had ever intended to do it, it 
was now very eaſy to oblige him to evacuate Spain. On the con- 
trary, he ſent the Duke of Yendome, to command the Army there; 
and he ordered ſome Troops to march into Catalonia, to force 
King Charles to come back, and ſecure that Principality. King 
Charles continued till the beginning of December in Caftile. In 
all that time, no care was taken by the Allies, to ſupply or ſup- 
port him: We were ſo engaged in our Party-Matters at home, that 
we ſeemed to take no thought of things abroad, and without us no- 
thing could be done: The Court of Vienna was fo apprehenſive 
of the Danger from a War, like to break out, between the Grand 
Seignior and the Car, that they would not diminiſh their Army 
in Hungary. After King Charles left his Army, Starembergh 
{cemed reſolved to take his Winter Quarters in Caſtile, and made 
a ſhew of fortifying Toledo; but for want of Proviſion, and chiefly 
for fear that his Retreat to Arragon might be cut off, he reſolved 
to march back to the Ebro: King Philip marched after him. Sta- 
rembergh left Stanhope ſome Hours March behind him, and he took 
up his Quarters in an unfortified Village, called Bribuega: But 
finding King Philip was near him, he ſent his Aid de Camp to 
let Szarembergh know his Danger, and to deſire his Aſſiſtance. 
Starembergh might have come 1n time to have faved him ; but he 
moved ſo ſlowly, that it was conjectured, he envied the Glor 
Stanbope had got, and was not ſorry to ſee it eclipſed ; and there- 
fore made not that haſte, he might and ought to have done. 

Stanhope and his Men caſt up Entrenchments, and defended theſe 
very bravely, as long as their Powder laſted; but in concluſion they 
were forced to ſurrender themſelves Priſoners of War : Some 
Hours after that, Srzarembergh came up; and tho the Enemy 
were more than double his number, yet he attack'd them with 
ſuch Succeſs, that he defeated them quite, killed 7000 of their 
Men, took their Cannon and Baggage, and ſtaid a whole Day in 
the Field of Battle. The Enemy drew back; but Srarembergb 
had ſuffered ſo much in the Action, that he was not in a condi- 
tion to purſue them ; nor could he carry off their Cannon for 
want of Horſes ; but he nailed them up, and by ſlow Marches got 
to Saragoza, the Enemy not thinking it convenient to give him 
any Diſturbance. As he did not judge it ſafe, to ſtay long in Ar- 
ragon, ſo, in the beginning of January, he marched into Catalo- 


nia; but his Army had ſuffered ſo much, both in the laſt Action 


at 
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at Villa Vicioſa, and in the March, that he was not in a condi- 1 710. 
tion to venture on raiſing the Siege of Gironne; which was the 
carried on by the Duke of Moailles: And no Relief coming, the 
Garriſon, after a brave Defence, was forced to capitulate ; and 
by this means Catalonia was open to the Enemy on all ſides. 

The Spaniſh Grandees ſeemed to be in ſome apprehenſions, of Ihe Pit 
their being given up by the French; and there was a Suſpicion of Due of | 
ſome Caballingamongthem: Upon which, the Duke of Medina Celi, 
King Philip's chief Miniſter, was ſent a cloſe Priſoner to the Caſtle 
of Segovia, and was kept there very ſtrictly, none being admitted to 
ſpeak to him: He was not, brought to any Examination; but aſter 
he had been for ſome Months in Priſon, being oft removed from 
one place to another, it was at laſt given out, that he died in 
Priſon, not without the Suſpicion of ill Practices. Nothing paſſed 
on the fide of Piedmont, the Duke of Savoy complaining {till of 
the Imperial Court, and upon that refuſing to act vigorouſly. 

After Doway was taken, our Army fate down before Bethune ; Because, 
and that Siege held them a Month, at the end of which the C. zb 
Garriſon capitulated : And our Army fate down at one and the ** = 
ſame time, before Aire and St. Venant, to ſecure the Head of the 
Lys. St. Venant was taken in a few Weeks; but the marſhy 
Ground about Hire, made that a flower Work: ſo that the Siege 
continued there about two Months, before the Garrifon capitu- 
lated. This Campaign, tho' not of ſuch Luſtre as the former, 
becauſe no Battle was tought, yet was by military Men looked on + 
as a very extraordinary one in this reſpect, that our Men were 
about an hundred and fifty Days in open Trenches ; which was 
ſaid to be a thing without example. During theſe Sieges, the 
French Army poſted themſelves in ſure Camps; but did not ſtir 
out of them; and it was not poſſible to engage them into any 
Action. Nothing conſiderable paſſed on the Rhine, they being 
equally unable to enter upon Action on both ſides. 

The Car carried on the War in Livonia with ſuch Succefs, ,-:....... 
that he took both Riga and Reuel; and to add to the Miſeries of Nor. 
Sweden, a great Plague ſwept away many of their People. Sweder 
itſelf was left expoſed to the Danes and the Czar; but their Do- 
minions in Germany were ſecured by the Guaranty of the Allies: 

Yet, tho the Government of Sweden did accept of this proviſio- 
nally, till the King's Pleaſure ſhould be known, it was not with- 
out difficulty, that he was prevailed on to give way to it. 

I come now to give an Account of the Seſſion of Parliament, Ty. gen 
which was opened the 25th of Vovember : The Queen, in her ar Hg 
Speech, took no notice of the Succeſſes of this Campaign, as ſhe 
had always done in her former Speeches; and inſtead of promiſing 
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to maintain the Toleration, ſhe ſaid ſhe would maintain the In- 


—r— dulgence granted by Law to {ſcrupulous Conſciences; this change 


1771. During that time, the News eame of the ill Succeſs in Spain ; 
and this giving a handle to examine into that part of our Conduct, 


TheCon- 


duct in ei the Queen was adviſed to lay hold on it; fo, without ſtaying till 


cenſured b 
the Lords. 


This was readily granted, and he gave the Houſe a long Re- 


of Phraſe into Sacheverel's Language was much obſerved. The 
Lords made an Addreſs of an odd Compoſition to her; . which 
ſhewed it was not drawn by thoſe, who had penned their former 
Addreſſes: Inſtead of promiſing, that they would do all that was 
poſſible, they only promiſed to do all that was reaſonable, which 
ſeemed to import a Limitation, as if they had apprehended, that 

- unreaſonable things might be asked of them: And the Concluſion 
was in a very cold ſtrain of Rhetorick ; they ended with faying, 
They had no more to add. The Commons were more hearty in 
their Addreſs; and in the end of it, they reflected on ſome late 
Practices againſt the Church and State. Bromley was choſen 
Speaker without any Oppoſition ; there were few Whigs returned, 
againſt whom Petitions were not offered; there were in all about 
an Hundred; and by the firſt ſteps, the Majority made it appear, 
that they intended to clear the Houſe of all, who were ſuſpected 
to be Whigs. They paſſed the Bill for four Shillings in the Pound, 
before the ſhort Receſs at Chriſtmas. 


Y the heard from her own Miniſters or her Allies, as was uſual, The 
laid the Matter before the Parliament, as the publick News 
brought it from Paris; which was afterwards found to be falſe in 
many Particulars; and told them, what Orders ſhe had given 
upon it, of which ſhe hoped they would approve. This was a 
mean Expreſſion from the Sovereign, not uſed in former Meſſages; 
and ſeemed to be below the Dignity of the Crown. She ordered 
ſome Regiments to be carried over to Spain, and named the Earl 
of Peterborough, to go to the Court of Vienna, to preſs them to 
join in the moſt effectual meaſures, for ſupporting King Charles 
there. The Lords, in their Anſwer to this Meſſage, promiſed 
that they would examine into the Conduct of the War in Spain, 
to ſce if there had been any Miſmanagement, in any part of it: 
And they entred immediately into that Enquiry. They began it 
with an Addreſs to the Queen, to delay the Diſpatch of the Earl 
of Peterborough, till the Houſe might receive from him ſuch In- 
formations of the Affairs of Spain, as he could give them. 


cital of the Affairs of Hain, loading the Earl of Gallway with 
all the Miſcarriages in that War. And in particular he faid, 
that ina Council of War in Falencia, in the middle of Fanuary 
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1706-7, the Earl of Gallway had preſſed the puſhing an offenſive 1 711. 
War for that Year; and chac the Lord Tyrawly and Stanhope had — 
concurred with him in that: Whereas he himſelf was for lying on 
a defenſive War for that Year in Spain: He ſaid, this Reſolution 
was carried by thoſe three, againſt the King of Spain's own 
Mind; and he imputed all the , that followed in 
Spain, to this Reſolution ſo taken. Stanbope had given an Ac- 
count of the Debates in that Council to the Queen; and the 
Earl of Sunderland, in anſwer to his Letter, had wrote by the 
Queen's Order, that ſhe approved of their preſſing for an offenſive 
War; and they were ordered to perſiſt in that. The Earl of Hun- 
derland laid, in that Letter, that the Queen took notice, that they 
three (meaning the Earl of Gallway, Lord Tyrawly, and Stanhope) 
were the only Perſons that were for acting offenſively : And that 
little regard was to be had to the Earl of Peterborowgh's Oppoſi- 
tion. Upon the Strength of this Letter the Earl of Peterborovgh 
affirmed, that the whole Council of War was againſt an offenſive 
War: He laid the blame, not only of the Battle of Almanza, and 
all that followed in Spain, upon thoſe Reſolutions, but likewiſe 
the Miſcarriage of the Defign on Toulon; for he told them of a 
great Deſign, he had concerted with the Duke of Savoy; and of the 
uſe that might have been made of ſome of the Troops in Spain, it 
a defenſive War had been agreed to there. The Earl of Gallway 
and the Lord Tyrawly were ſent for; and they were asked an Ac- 
count of that Council at Valencia: They ſaid, there were many 
Councils held there about that time; and that both the Portu- 
uege Ambaſiador and General, and the Envoy of the $:azes 
agreed with them in their Opinions, for an offenſive War; and 
they named ſome Spaniards, that were of the ſame mind: They 
alſo ſaid, that all along, even to the Battle of Almanza, in all 
their Reſolutions, the Majority of the Council of War voted: for 
every thing that was done, and that they were directed to perſiſt 
in their Opinions, by Letters wrote to them, in the Queen's Name, 
by the Secretaries of State : That as to the Words, in the Earl of 
Sundlerland's Letter, that ſpoke of them, as the only Perſons that 
were of that Opinion; theſe were underſtood by them, as belong- 
ing only to the Queen's Subjects, and that they related more im- 
mediately to the Earl of Peterborough, who oppoſed that Reſolu- 
tion, but not to the reſt of the Council of War; for the Majority 
of them was of their mind. 
The Earl of Gallway gave in two Papers; the one related to his 
own Conduct in Spain; the other was an Anſwer to the Relation 
given in writing by the Earl of Peterborough. The Houle of Lords 


was fo diſpoſed, that the Majority believed every thing that was 
ſaid 
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17510. to maintain the Toleration, ſhe faid ſhe would maintain the In- 
—r— dulgence granted by Law to ſcrupulous Conſciences; this change 


1711. 


of Phraſe into Sachederel's Language was much obſerved. The 
Lords made an Addreſs of an odd Compoſition to her; which 
ſhewed it was not drawn by thoſe, who had penned their former 
Addreſſes: Inſtead of promiſing, that they would do all that was 
poſſible, they only promiſed to do all that was reaſonable, which 
ſcemed to import a Limitation, as if they had apprehended, that 
unreaſonable things might be asked of them: And the Concluſion 
was in a very cold ftrain of Rhetorick ; they ended with faying, 
They had no more to add. The Commons were more hearty in 
their Addreſs; and in the end of it, they reflected on ſome late 
Practices againſt the Church and State. Bromley was choſen 
Speaker without any Oppoſition ; there were few Whigs returned, 
againſt whom Petitions were not offered ; there were in all about 
an Hundred ; and by the firſt ſteps, the Majority made it appear, 
that they intended to clear the Houle of all, who were ſuſpected 
to be Whigs. They paſſed the Bill for four Shillings in the Pound, 
before the ſhort Receſs at Chriſtmas. 


During that time, the News eame of the ill Succeſs in Hain; 


and this giving a handle to examine into that part of our Conduct, 


TheCon- 


duct in Spain 


Y the heard from her own Miniſters or her Allies, as was uſual, The 


cenſuted b 
the Lords. 


the Queen was adviſed to lay hold on it; ſo, without ſtaying till 


laid the Matter before the Parliament, as the publick News 
brought it from Paris; which was afterwards found to be falſe in 
many Particulars ; and told them, what Orders ſhe had given 
upon it, of which ſhe hoped they would approve. This was a 
mean Expreſſion from the Sovereign, not uſed in former Meſſages; 
and ſeemed to be below the Dignity of the Crown. She ordered 
ſome Regiments to be carried over to Spain, and named the Earl 
of Peterborough, to go to the Court of Vienna, to preſs them to 


join in the moſt effectual meaſures, for ſupporting King Charles 


there. The Lords, in their Anſwer to this Meſſage, promiſed 
that they would examine into the Conduct of the War in Spain, 
to ſce if there had been any Miſmanagement, in any part of it: 
And they entred immediately into that Enquiry. They began it 
with an Addreſs to the Queen, to delay the Diſpatch of the Earl 
of Peterborough, till the Houſe might receive from him ſuch In- 
formations of the Affairs of Spain, as he could give them. 


This was readily granted, and he gave the Houſe a long Re- 


cital of the Affairs of Spain, loading the Earl of Galluay with 
all the Miſcarriages in that War. And in particular he faid, 
that ina Council of War in Valencia, in the middle of January 
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1706-7, the Earl of Gallway had preſſed the puſhing an offenſive | 711. 


War for that Year; and that the Lord Tyrawly and Stanhope had —»—— 


concurred with him in that: Whereas he himſelf was for lying 011 
a defenſive War for that Year in Spain: He ſaid, this Reſolution 
was carried by thoſe three, againſt the King of Spain's own 
Mind; and he imputed all the Misfortunes that followed in 
Spain, to this Reſolution ſo taken. Stanbope had given an Ac- 
count of the Debates in that Council to the Queen; and the 
Earl of Sunderland, in anſwer to his Letter, had wrote by the 
Queen's Order, that ſhe approved of their preſſing for an offenſive 
War; and they were ordered to perſiſt in that. The Earl of Sun— 
derland ſaid, in that Letter, that the Queen took notice, that they 
three (meaning the Earl of Gallway, Lord Tyrawly, and Stanhope) 
were the only Perſons that were for acting offenſively : And that 
little regard was to be had to the Earl of Pererborough's Oppoſi- 
tion. Upon the Strength of this Letter the Earl of Peterborowgh 
affirmed, that the whole Council of War was againft an offenſive 
War: He laid the blame, not only of the Battle of Almanza, and 
all that followed in Spaiz, upon thoſe Reſolutions, but likewiſe 
the Miſcarriage of the Deſign on Toulon; for he told them of a 
great Deſign, he had concerted with the Duke of Savoy, and of the 
uſe that might have been made of ſome of the Troops in Spain, it 
a defenſive War had been agreed to there. The Earl of Gallway 
and the Lord Tyrawly were ſent for; and they were asked an Ac- 
count of that Council at Valencia: They ſaid, there were many 
Councils held there about that time; and that both the Portu- 
gueze Ambaſiador and General, and the Envoy of the States 
agreed with them in their Opinions, for an offenſive War ; and 
they named ſome Spaniards, that were of the ſame mind: They 
alſo ſaid, that all along, even to the Battle of Almanza, in all 
their Reſolutions, the Majority of the Council of War voted for 
every thing that was done, and that they were directed to perſiſt 
in their Opinions, by Letters wrote to them, in the Queen's Name, 
by the Secretaries of State: That as to the Words, in the Earl of 
Sunterland's Letter, that ſpoke of them, as the only Perſons that 
were of that Opinion; theſe were underſtood by them, as belong- 
ing only to the Queen's Subjects, and that they related more im- 
mediately to the Earl of Peterborough, who oppoſed that Retolu- 
tion, but not to the reſt of the Council of War; for the Majority 

of them was of their mind. | 
The Earl of Gallway gave in two Papers; the one related to his 
own Conduct in Spain; the other was an Anſwer to the Relation 
given in writing by the Earl of Peterborough. The Houle of Lords 
was fo diſpoſed, that the Majority believed every thing that was 
ſaid 
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1711. faid by the Earl of Peterborough ; and it was carried, that his Ac- 


—— count was honourable, faithful, and juit; and that all the Misfor- 


Reet ions 
made din it. 


tunes in Spain were the Effect and Conſequence of thoſe Reſolu- 
tions, taken in the middle of January. | 

From this Cenſure on the Earl of Gallway, the Debate was car- 
ried to that, which was chiefly aimed at, to put a Cenſure on 
the Miniſtry here. So it was moved, that an Addreſs ſhould be 
made to the Queen, to free thoſe, who were under an Oath of 
Secrecy, from that Tie, that a full Account might be laid before 
the Houſe, of all their Confultations: 'The Queen granted this 
readily ; and came to the Houſe, which was underſtood to be on 
deſign to favour that, which was aimed at. Upon this the Duke of 
Marlborough, the Earls of Godolphin and Sunderland, and the 
Lord Cowper ſhewed that, conſidering the Force ſent over to Spain 
under the Lord Rivers, they thought an offenſive War was ad- 
viſeable ; that the Expence of that War was ſo great, and the 
Proſpect was ſo promiſing, that they could not but think an offen- 
five War neceſſary; and that to adviſe a defenſive one, would have 
made them liable to a juſt Cenſure, as deſigning to protra the War. 
The Deſign on Toulon was no way intermix'd with the Affairs of 
Spain; the Earl of Peterborough fancied he was in that Secret, 
and had indeed propoſed the bringing over ſome Troops from 
Spain on that Deſign, and had offered a Scheme to the Duke of 
Savoy, in which that was mentioned, and had ſent that over to 
England. But tho the Duke of Savoy ſuffered that Lord to 
amuſe himſelf, with his own Project, which he had concerted for 
the Attempt on Toulon; that Duke had declared he would not 
undertake it, if it was not managed with the utmoſt Secrecy, 
which was facredly kept, and communicated only to thoſe, to 
whom it muſt be truſted for the Execution of it. No Troops from 
Spain were to be imployed in that Service, nor did it miſcarry for 
want of Men. Theſe Lords farther faid, they gave their Opinions 
in Council, according to the beſt of their Judgment; their Inten- 
tions werewery ſincere, for the Service of the Queen, and to bring 
the War to a ſpeedy Concluſion. Yet a Vote pals'd, that they 
were to blame for adviſing an offenſive War in Spain, upon 
which the loſs of the Battle of A/manza followed; and that this 
occaſioned the miſcarrying of the Deſign upon Toulon. 

Here was a new and ſtrange Precedent, of cenſuring a Reſolu- 
tion taken in Council; and of defiring the Queen to order all, that 
had paſs'd in Council, to be laid before the Houſe : In all the hot 
Debates in King Charles the Firſt's Reign, in which many Reſo- 
lutions taken in Council were juſtly cenſurable, yet the paſſing any 
Cenſure on them was never attempted by Men, who were no way 


partial 
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partial in favour of the Prerogative: But they underſtood well what 1717. 
our Conſtitution was in that point: A Reſolution in Council is 
only the Sovereign's Act, who, upon hearing his Counſellors de- 
liver their Opinions, forms his own Reſolution: A Counſellor 
may indeed be liable to Cenſure, for what he may ſay at that 
Board; but the Reſolution taken there has been hitherto treated 
with a filent Reſpect: but by this Precedent, it will be hereafter 
ſubject to a Parliamentary Enquiry. The Queen was fo defirous 
to have a Cenſure fix'd on her former Miniſtry, that ſhe did not 
enough conſider the Wound given to the Prerogative, by the 
way in which it was done, 

After this was over; another Enquiry was made into the Force 
we had in Spain, at the time of the Battle of Almanza; and it 
was found not to exceed 14000 Men, tho' the Parliament had 
voted 29000 for the War in Spain. This ſeemed to be a crying 
thing; tragical Declamations were made upon it : But in truth 
that Vote had paſs'd here only in the January before the Battle of 
Almanza, which was fought on the 14th of April. Now it was 
not poſſible to levy and tranſport Men in ſo ſhort a time: It was 
made appear, thatall the Money, given by the Parliament for that 
Service, was iſſued out and applied to it, and that extraordinary 
Diligence was uſed, both in forwarding the Levies and in their 
Tranſportation: They were ſent from Ireland, the Paſſage from 
thence being both ſafeſt and quickeſt. All this, and a great deal 
more to the ſame purpoſe, was faid: But it ſignified nothing; 
for when Reſolutions are taken up kctorchand, the Debating con- 
cerning them is only a piece of Form uſed to come at the Queſ- 
tion with ſome Decency: And there was ſo little of that obſerved 
at this time, that the Duke of Buckingham ſaid in plain Words, 
that they had the Majority, and would make uſe of it, as 
he had obſerved done by others, when they had it on their 
fide. So, tho' no Examination had been made, but into that 
ſingle point of the Numbers at 4/mar:2a, they came to a gene- 
ral Vote, That the late Miniſtry had been negligent, in the Ma- 
nagement of the War in Hain, to the great prejudice of the Na- 
tion; and they then ordered all their Proceedings and Votes to 
be put in an Addreſs, and laid before the om And tho' they 
had made no Enquiry into the Expence of that War, nor into 
the Application of the Money, given by the Parliament for it, yet 
in their Addreſs they mentioned the great Profuſion of Money in 
that Service, This they thought would touch the Nation very 
ſenſibly ; and they hoped the thing would be eaſily believed on 
their Word. Proteſts were made againſt every Vote, in the whole 
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Progreſs of this Matter: Some of theſe carried ſuch Reflections; 
on the Votes of the Houſe, that they were expunged. 

I never ſaw any thing carried on, in the Houſe of Lords, ſo 
little to their Honour as this was ; ſome, who voted with the reſt, 
ſeemed aſhamed of it: They ſaid, ſomewhat was to be done, to 
Juſtify the Queen's change of the Miniſtry ; and every thing elſe- 
where had been ſo well conducted, as to be above all Cen- 
ſure: So the Misfortune of A4/manza, being a viſible thing, they 
reſolved to lay the Load there. The Management of the publick 
Treaſure was exact and unexceptionable : ſo that the ſingle Miſ- 
fortune of the whole War was to be magnified ; ſome were more 
eaſily drawn to concur in theſe Votes, becauſe by the Act of 
Grace, all thoſe, who had been concerned in the Adminiſtration, 
were covered from Proſecution and Puniſhment: So this was repre- 
ſented to ſome, as a Compliment that would be very acceptable to 
the Queen, and by which no Perſon could be hurt. They loaded 
ſingly the Earl of Ga//way, with the loſs of the Battle of A/manza, 
tho' it was reſolved on in a Council of War, and he had behaved 
himſelf in it, with all the Bravery and Conduct that could be ex- 
pected from a great General, and had made a good Retreat, and 
ſecured Catalonia with unexpreſhble Diligence. They alſo cen- 
ſured him for not inſiſting on the Point of Honour, in the Prece- 
dence to be given to the Eugliſb Troops, as ſoon as the Portugueze 
Army entered into Spain: But, by our Treaty with that Crown, 
the Army was to be commanded by a Portuguese General; ſo it 
was not in his power to change the Order of the Army: If he had 
made the leaſt Struggle about it, the Portugucge, who were not 
caſily prevailed on to enter into Spain, would have gladly enough 
laid hold of any occaſion, which ſuch a Diſpute would have gi- 
ven them, and have turned back upon it: And fo by his infiſting 
on ſuch a Punctilio, the whole Deſign would have been loſt. 
We had likewiſe, in our Treaty with them, yielded expreſſly the 
Point of the Flag in thoſe Seas, for which alone, on other occa- 
ſions, we have engaged in Wars; ſo he had no reaſon to conteſt 
a leſſer point: Yet a Cenſure was likewiſe laid on this. And this 
was the concluſion of the Enquiries, made by the Houſe of Lords 
this Seſſion. 

Harley, in the Houſe of Commons, led them to enquire into 
ſome Abuſes in the Victualling the Navy: They had been pub- 
lickly practiſed for many Years, ſome have ſaid ever ſince the 
Reſtoration : The Abuſe was viſible, but connived at, that ſeve- 
ral Expences might be anſwered that way: Some have ſaid, that 
the Captains Tables were kept out of the Gain made in it. Yet 
a Member of the Houſe, who was a Whig, was complained of 
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for this, and expelled the Houſe ; and a Proſecution was ordered 171 x; 
againſt him: But the Abuſe goes on ſtill, as avowedly as ever 
here was a ſhew of Zeal, and a ſeeming Diſcovery of fraudulent 
Practices, by which the Nation was deceived. 

The Money did not come into the Treaſury fo readily as for- Supplicss' 
merly, neither upon the Act of four Shillings in the Pound, nor Wass“ e 
on the Duty laid on Malt: So, to raiſe a quick Supply, there 
were two Bills paſs'd, for railing three Millions and a half by 
two Lotteries, the firſt of 1,500,0007. and the ſecond of two Mil- 
lions, to be paid back in thirty-two Years; and for a Fund, to 
anſwer this, Duties Were laid on Hops, Candles, Leather, Cards 
and Dice, and on the Poſtage on Letters. In one Branch of this, 
the Houſe of Commons ſeemed to break in upon a Rule, that 
had hitherto paſſed for a ſacred one. When the Duty upon Lea- 
ther was firſt propoſed, it was rejected by a Majority, and fo, by 
their uſual Orders, it was not to be offered again, during that 
Seſſion : But after a little Practice upon ſome Members, the ſame 
Duty was propoſed, with this Variation, that Skins and Tanned 
Hides ſhould be ſo charged; this was Leather in another Name. 

The Lotteries were ſoon filled up; fo, by this means, Money 

came into the Treaſury : and indeed this Method has never yet 

failed of raiſing a ſpeedy Supply. There was no more asked, 

tho' in the beginning of this Seſſion, the Houſe had voted a Mil- 

lion more, than theſe Bills amounted to; which made ſome con- 

clude, there was a ſecret Negotiation and Proſpect of a Peace. 

As the Duke of Mar/borongh was involved in the general Cen- 7; hans 
{ute paſſed on the former Miniftry, ſo he had not the uſual C om- 9 at y | + 


an 


pliment of Thanks for the Succeſits of the former Campaign : comman. 
When that was N in the Houſe of Lords, it was oppoſed $49 our Ars 
with ſuch Eagerneſs by the Duke of Ag and others, that it 
was let fall: For this the Duke of Marlborough was prepared by 
the Queen; who, upon his coming over, told him that he was not 
to expect the Thanks of the two buſts, as had been formerly : 
She added, that ſhe expected he ſhould live well with her Mi- 
niſters, but did not think fit to ſay any thing of the Reaſons ſhe 
had, for making thoſe Changes in her Miniſtry. Yet he ſhewed 
no Reſentments, for all the ill Uſage he met with; and, ha- 
ving been much preſſed by the Szazes and our other Allies, to 
continue in the Command of the Army, he told me, upon that 
account, he reſolved to be patient, and to ſubmit to evety thing, 
in order to the carrying on the War; and finding the Queen's 
Prepoſſeſſion againſt his Dutcheſs was not to be overcome, he 
carried a Surrender of all her Places to the Queen: She was Groom 
o the Stole, had the Robes, and the Privy Purſe ; in all which, 
ſhe 
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1711, ſhe had ſerved with great Occonomy and Fidelity to the Queen, 
A and Juſtice to thoſe, who dealt with the Crown. The Dutcheſs 
of Somerſet* had the two firſt of theſe Employments, and 

Mrs. Maſſam had the laſt. 


Conplins The Houſe of Commons found the Encouragement given the 
upon the Fa- Palatines, Was ſo diſpleaſing to the People, that they ordered a 
the Pa/a- Committee to examine into that Matter. The Truth of this Story 
gs was, that in the Year 1708, about fifty Palatines, who were 
Lutherans, and were ruined, came over to England: Theſe 
were ſo effectually recommended to Prince George's Chaplains, 
that the Queen allowed them a Shilling a-day, and took care to 
have them tranſported to the Plantations: They, raviſhed with 
this good Reception, wrote over ſuch an Account of it, as oc- 
caſioned a general Diſpoſition among all the Poor of that Coun- 
try to come over, in ſearch of better Fortunes : And ſome of our 
Merchants, who were concerned in the Plantations, and knew 
the Advantage of bringing over great numbers to people thoſe 
deſart Countries, encouraged them with the Promiſes of Lands 
and Settlements there. This being printed, and ſpread thro' 
thoſe Parts, they came to Holland in great Bodies : The Anaba 
tiſts there were particularly helpful to them, both in ſubſiſting 
thoſe in Holland, and in tranſporting them to England. Upon 
their coming over, the Queen relieved them at firſt ; and 
oreat Charities were ſent to ſupport them: All the Tories de- 
clared againſt the good Reception that was given them, as 
much as the Whigs approved of it. It happened at a bad Seaſon, 
for Bread was then ſold at double the ordinary Price; ſo the Poor 
complained, that ſuch Charities went to ſupport Strangers, when 
they needed them ſo much: The time of qur Fleet's ſailing to the 
Plantations was likewiſe at a great diſtance, The Palatines ex- 
pected to be all kept together in a Colony, and became very un- 
eaſy, when they ſaw that could not be compaſſed: Some of them 
were both unactive and mutinous; and this heightened the Out- 
cry againſt them: Some Papiſts mixed among them, and came 
over with them; but they were preſently ſent back. Great num- 
bers were ſent to Ireland; but moſt of them to the Plantations 
in Morth America, where it is believed their Induſtry will quickly 
turn to a good account. The Deſign was now formed, to load 
the late Adminiſtration all that was poſſible ; ſo it was pretended, 
that in all that Affair, there was a Deſign againſt the Church, 
and to encreaſe the Numbers and Strength of the Diſſenters. It 
has indeed paſſed for an eſtabliſhed Maxim, in all Ages, and in 
all Governments, that the drawing of Numbers of People to any 
Nation, did increaſe its intrinſick Strength; which is only to be 


meaſured 
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meaſur d, by the Multitude of the People, that inhabit and cul- 1771. 
tivate it: Vet the Houſe of Commons came to a ſudden Vote 
That thoſe who had encourag d and brought over the Pa/atines, 
were Enemies to the Nation: And, becauſe a Letter, wrote by 
the Earl of Sunderland, in the Queen's Name, to the Council of 
Trade, was laid before them, by which they were order'd- to 
conſider of the beſt Methods of diſpoſing of them, it was moved 
to lay the Load of that Matter on him, in ſome ſevere Votes: Yet 
this was put off for that time; and afterwards by ſeveral Adjourn- 
ments delay d, till at laſt it was let fall. 

But while the Heat, raiſed by this Enquiry, was kept up; the A Bill tore- 
Commons paſs d a Bill to repeal the Act for a general Naturali- en N 


neral Naru- 


zation of all Proteſtants, which had paſs'd two Years before; pre- ge 
tending that it gave the Encouragement to the Palatines to come ihe Lords. 
over, tho none of them had made uſe of that Act, in order to 
their Naturalization. This was ſent up to the Lords; and the 
Lord Guernſey, and ſome others, entertained them with tragical 
Declamations on the Subject; yet, upon the firſt reading of the 
Bill, it was rejected. A Bill, that was formerly often attempted, 
for diſabling Members of the Houſe of Commons to hold Places, 
had the ſame Fate. | | 

Another Bill, for qualifying Members, by having 600 J. a-year A Bill quali- 
for a Knight of the Shire, and 300 J. a-year for a Burgeſs, ſuc- 1 
ceeded better: The Deſign of this was to exclude Courtiers, Mi- — 
litary Men, and Merchants, from ſitting in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, in hopes that this being ſettled, the Land Intereſt would 
be the prevailing Conſideration, in all their Conſultations. They 
did not extend theſe Qualifications to Scotland; it being pretended 
that Eſtates there, being generally ſmall, it would not be eaſy to 
find Men ſo qualified, capable to ſerve. This was thought to 
ſtrike at an eſſential Part of our Conſtitution, touching the Free- 
dom of Elections: And it had been, as oft as it was attempted, 
oppoſed by the Miniſtry, tho it had a fair Appearance of ſecuring 
Liberty, when all was lodged with Men of Eſtates: Vet our Gen- 
try was become ſo ignorant, and ſo corrupt, that many appre- 
hended the ill Effects of this; and that the Intereſt of Trade, 
which indeed ſupports that of the Land, would neither be un- 
derſtood nor regarded. But the new Miniſters reſolved to be po- 
pular with thoſe who promoted it; ſo it paſſed, and was much 
magnified, as a main part of our Security for the future. 
Another Bill paſſed, not much to the honour of thoſe who ,, 4 b 
promoted it, for the Importation of the French Wine: The In- Fuel 
tereſt of the Nation lay againſt this fo viſibly, that nothing but W 
the delicate Palates of thoſe, who loved that Liquor, could have 
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rried ſuch a Motion thro' the two Houſes. But, tho' the Bill 
ſs'd, it was like to have no effect: For it was provided, that 
the Wine ſhould be imported in neutral Veſſels ; and the King of 
France had forbid it to be exported, in any Veſſels but his own: 
it ſeems he reckoned, that our deſire of drinking his Wine, would 
carry us to take it on ſuch Terms, as he ſhould preſcribe. In the 
Houſe of Commons there appeared a new Combination of To- 
ries, of the higheſt form, who thought the Court was yet in ſome 
Management with the Whigs, and did not come up to their 
heighth, which they imputed to Mr. Harley; ſo they began 
to form themſelves in oppofition to him, and expreſſed their 
Jealouſy of him on ſeveral occafions, ſometimes publickly. But 


an odd Accident, that had almoſt been fatal, — happy to him; 
by G/card. it fell out on the 8th of March, the Day of t 
to the Crown: One Gui/card, who was an Abbot in France, 


e Queen's Acceſſion 


had for ſome enormous Crimes made his eſcape out of that King- 
dom; he printed a formal Story of a Deſign he was laying, to 
raiſe a general Inſurrection in the Southern Parts of France (in 
conjunction with thoſe, who were then up in the Cevernes) 
for recovering their ancient Liberties, as well as for reſtoring 
the Edicts in favour of the Huguenots: And he ſeemed very zea- 
lous for publick Liberty. He inſinuated himſelf fo into the Duke 
of Savoy, that he recommended him to our Court, as a Man ca- 
pable of doing great Service: He ſeemed forward to undertake 
any thing, that he might be put on; he had a Penſion aſſigned 
him for ſome Years, but it did not anſwer his Expence; ſo when 
he was out of hope of getting it increaſed, hewrote to one at the 
Court of France, to offer his Service there; and it was thought, 
he had a Deſign againſt the Queen's Perſon; for he had tried, 
by all the ways that he could contrive, to be admitted to ſpeak 
with her in private ; which he had attempted that very Morning : 
but his Letter being opened at the Poſt-houſe, and brought to 
the Cabinet Council, a Meflenger was ſent from the Council, 
to ſeize on him. He found him walking in Sr. James's Park; 
and having diſarmed him, carried him to the Lords, who were 
then fitting: As he waited without, before he was called in, he 
took up a Penknife, which lay among Pens in a Standiſh ; when 
he was queſtioned upon his Letter, he deſired to ſpeak in private 
with Secretary Sr. John, who refuſed it; and he being placed 
out of his reach, whereas Harley fate near him, he ſtruck him in 
the Breaſt with the Penknife, again and again, till it broke; and 
indeed wounded him as much as could be done, with ſo ſmall a 
Tool. The other Counſellors drew their Swords, and ſtabbed 
Gzi/card in ſeveral Places; and their Attendants being called in, 

they 
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they dragged him out. Harlęys Wound was preſently ſearched; x - xx. 
it appeared to be a {light one, yet he was long in the Surgeons. 


hands: ſome imputed this to an ill Habit of Body; others 
thought it was an Artifice, to make it ſeem more dangerous than 
indeed it was. Guiſcard's Wounds were deeper, and not eaſily 
managed; for at firſt he was ſullen, and ſeemed reſolved to die; 
yet after a day, he ſubmitted himſelf to the Surgeons: But did 
not complain of a Wound in his Back, till it gangreened ; and 
of that he died. It was not known, what Particulars were in his 
Letter, for various Reports went of it; nor was it known what 
he confeſſed. _ 

This Accident was of great uſe to Harley; for the Party formed 
againſt him, was aſhamed to puſh a Man, who was thus aſſaſſi- 
nated by one, that was ſtudying to recommend himſelf to the 
Court of France, and who was believed to have formed a Deſign 
againſt the Queen's Perſon. Her Health was at this time much 
ſhaken. She had three Fits of an Ague; the laſt was a ſevere 
one: but the Progreſs of the Diſeaſe was ſtopped by the Bark. 


The Tories continued ſtill to purſue the Memory of K. William; \ nn 
they complained of the Grants made by him, tho' theſe were far h Ning 
ſhort of thoſe, that had been made by King Charles the Second; Grants mit: 


but that they might diſtinguiſh between thoſe, whom they in- 
tended to favour, and others, againſt whom they were ſet, they 
brought in a Bill, empowering ſome Perſons to examine all the 
Grants made by him, and to report both the Value of them, and 
the Conſiderations upon which they were made: This was the 
Method, that had ſucceeded with them before, with relation to 
Ireland; fo the bringing in this Bill was looked on, as a ſure 
ſtep, for carrying the Reſumption of all the Grants, that they 
had a mind to make void. When it was brought up to the Lords, 
the Deſign appeared to be an unjuſt Malice againſt the Memory 
of our Deliverer, and againſt thoſe, who had ſerved him beſt; fo 
upon the firſt reading of the Bill, it was rejected. 


Their Malice turned next againſt the Earl of Godo/phin : They Enquiries 


found, that the Supplies given by Parliament were not all re- 
turned, and the Accounts of many Millions were not yet paſſed 
in the Excheguer ; ſo they paſſed a Vote, that the Accounts of 
Thirty-five Millions yet ſtood out. This was a vaſt Sum ; but to 
make it up, ſome Accounts in King Charless time were thrown 
into the heap; the Lord Ranelagh's Accounts of the former 
Reign were the greateſt part; and it appeared, that in no time 
Accounts were ſo regularly brought up, as in the Queen's Reign. 
Mr. Bridges's Accounts, of fourteen or fifteen Millions, were the 
great Item, of which, not above half a Million was paſſed : But 


there 
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1711. there were Accounts of above eleven Millions brought in, tho' 

HD not paſs'd in form, thro' the great Caution and Exactneſs of the 
Duke of MNewcaftle, at whoſe Office they were to paſs; and 
he was very flow, and would allow nothing, without hearing 
Counſel on every Article. The truth is, the Methods of paſſing 
Accounts were fo ſure, that they were very ſlow; and it was not 
poſſible, for the proper Officer, to find Time and Leiſure to paſs 
the Accounts that were already in their hands. Upon this, tho' 
the Earl of Godo/phin had managed the Treaſury, with an Un- 
corruptneſs, Fidelity, and Diligence, that were ſo unexceptiona- 
ble, that it was not poſſible to fix any Cenſure on his Admini- 
ſtration; yet, becauſe many Accounts ſtood out, they paſſed 
ſome angry Votes on that : But fince nothing had appeared, in 
all the Examination they had made, that reflected on him, or on 
any of the Whigs, they would not conſent to the Motion that was 
made, for printing that Report; for by that, it would have ap- 
peared, who had ſerved well, and who had ſerved ill. 

When this Seſſion drew near an end, ſome were concerned to 
find, that a Body, choſen ſo much by the Zeal and Influence of 
the Clergy, ſhould have done nothing for the good of the Church; 
ſo it being apparent, that in the Suburbs of London, there were 
about 200,000 People more, than could poſſibly worſhip God 
in the Churches built there, upon a Meſſage to them from the 
Queen (to which the Riſe was given by an Addreſs to her from 
the Convocation) they voted that fifty more Churches ſhould be 
built; and laid the Charge of it, upon that part of the Duty on 
Coals, that had been reſerved for building of St. Paul's, which was 
now finiſhed. 

Deb, In the begining of April, the Dauphin and the Emperor both 
pin Dea died of the Small Pox; the firſt on the third, the ſecond on the 
— Fur ſixth of the Month: Ti ime will ſhew what 9 the one or 
the other will have on publick Affairs. The Electors were all 
relolved to chuſe King Charles Emperor. A little before the 
Emperor's Death, two great Affairs were fully ſettled ; the Dif- 
ferences between that Court and the Duke of Savoy were com- 
poſed, to the Duke's ſatisfaction: The other was of more impor- 
tance; Offers of Amneſty and Conceſſions were ſent to the Male- 
contents in Hungary, with which they were ſo well ſatisfied, 
that a full Peace was like to follow on it: And, leſt the News 
of the Emperor's Death ſhould be any ſtop to that Settlement, it 
was kept up from them, till a Body of 10,000 came in and de- 
livered up their Arms, with the Fort of Caſſau, and took an 
Oath of Obedience to King Charles, which was the firſt notice 
they had of 7o/eph's Death. 


The 
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The Effects of this will probably go farther, than barely to 1711. 
the quieting of Hungary: For the King of Sweden, the Crim —— 


Tartar, and the Agents of France had ſo animated the Turks: 


tween the 


againſt the Mz/covites; that tho' the Sultan had no mind to en- Ne 
gage in a new War, till the Affairs of that Empire ſhould be put te ca. 


in a better State; yet he was ſo apprehenſive of the Janizaries, that, 
much againſt his own Inclinations, he was brought to declare 
War againſt the Czar : But both the Czar and he ſeemed in- 
clined to accept the Mediation, that was offered by England and 
by the States; to which very probably the Tzrks may the more 
eaſily be brought, when they ſee no hope of any Advantage to 
be made, from the Diſtractions in Hungary. 

It did not yet appear, what would be undertaken on either 
fide in Spain : King Philip had not yet opened the Campaign 
but it was given out, that great Preparations were made for a 
Siege: On the other hand, King Charles had great Re-inforcements 
ſent him; ſo that his Force was reckoned not inferiour to 
King Philip's: Nor was it yet known, what Reſolutions he had 
taken, ſince he received the News of the Emperor's Death. 

The Campaign was now opened on both ſides in the /Verherlands, 
tho later than was intended: The Seaſon continued long fo rainy, 
that all the Ways in thoſe parts were impracticable: Nothing was 
yet attempted on either de ; both Armies lay near one another; 
and both were ſo well poſted, that no Attack was yet made : 
And this was the preſent State of Afﬀairs abroad, at the end of 
May. At home Mr. Harley was created Earl of Oxford, and 
then made Lord High Treaſurer, and had now the ſupreme Fa- 
vour : The Seſſion of Parliament was not yet at an end. There 
had been a great Project carried on, for a Trade into the So⁰, 


Sea; and a Fund was projected, for paying the Intereſt of nine 


Millions, that were in Arrear for our Marine Affairs. 


From our temporal Concerns, I turn to give an account of thoſe, TheConvs: 
which related to the Church: The Convocation of the Province en met. 


of Canterbury was opened, the 25th of Vowember, the ſame day 
in which the Parliament met: And Atterbury was choſen Pro- 
locutor. Soon after, the Queen ſent a Licence to the Convoca- 
tion, empowering them to enter upon ſuch Conſultations, as the 
preſent State of the Church required, and particularly to conſider 
of ſuch Matters, as ſhe ſhould lay before them; limiting them to 
a Quorum, that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhop of 
London, or the Biſhop of Bath and Wells ſhould be preſent, and 
agree to their Reſolutions. With this Licence, there was a Let- 


ter directed to the Archbiſhop, in which the Convocation was 


ordered, to lay before the Queen an Account of the late exceſſive 
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1711. growth of Infidelity and Hereſy among us; and to conſider how 
◻＋ to redreſs Abuſes in Excommunications; how rural Deans might 


be made more effectual; how Terriers might be made and pre- 
ſerved more exactly; and how the Abuſes in Licences for Mar- 
riage might be corrected. 


In this whole Matter, neither the Archbiſhop nor any of the 


Biſhops were ſo much as conſulted with; and ſome things in the 


Licence were new: The Archbiſhop was not named the Preſi- 
dent of the Convocation, as was uſual in former Licences; and 
in theſe, the Archbiſhop's Preſence and Conſent alone was made 
neceſſary, except in caſe of Sickneſs, and then the Archbiſhop 
had named ſome Biſhops to preſide, as his Commiſſaries: And in 
that caſe, the Convocation was limited to his Commiſſaries, which 
ſtill lodged the Preſidentſhip and the Negative with the Archbi- 
ſhop: This was according to the primitive Pattern, to limit the 
Clergy of a Province to do nothing, without the Conſent of the 
Metropolitan; but it was a thing new and unheard-of, to limit 
the Convocation to any of their own Body, who had no Deputa- 


tion from the Archbiſhop. So a Report of this being made, by a 


A new Li- 
CENCE. 


ARepreſen- 
tation drawn 
for the 


cen to draw a Repreſentation of the preſent State of the Church, and 


Committee that was appointed to ſearch the Records, it was laid 
before the Queen: And ſhe ſent us a Meſſage to let us know, 
that ſhe did not intend, that thoſe whom ſhe had named to be of 
the Quorum, ſhould either preſide or have a Negative upon our 
Deliberations, tho' the contrary was plainly inſinuated in the Li- 
cence. The Archbiſhop was ſo ill of the Gout, that after our 
firſt Meetings, he could come no more to us ; ſo was the Biſho 
of London : upon which, the Biſhop of Bath and Wells, ſeeing 
how invidiouſly he was diſtinguiſhed from his Brethren, in which 
he had not been conſulted, pretended ill Health; and we were 
at a ſtand, till a new Licence was ſent us, in which the Biſhops 
of Wincheſter, Briſtol, and St. Davids, were added to be of the 
Quorum. The two laſt were newly conſecrated, and had been 
in no Functions in the Church before: So the Queen, not only 
paſſed over all the Biſhops, made in King William's Reign, but 
a great many of thoſe named by herſelf, and ſet the two laſt in a 
Diſtinction above all their Brethren. All this was directed by 
Altterbury, who had the Confidence of the chief Miniiter ; and 
becauſe the other Biſhops had maintained a good Correſpondence 
with the former Miniſtry, it was thought fit to put Marks of the 
Queen's Diſtruſt upon them, that it might appear, with whom her 
Royal Favour and Truſt was lodged. 

The Convocation entred on the Conſideration of the Matters 
referred to them by the Queen: And a Committee was appointed, 


of 
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of Religion among us; but after ſome Heads were agreed on, 1 


Atterbury procured, that the drawing of this might be left to 


him: And he drew up a moſt virulent Declamation, defaming 
all the Adminiſtration, from the time of the Revolution : Into 
this he brought many impious Principles and Practices, that had 
been little heard of or known, but were now to be publiſhed, 
if this ſhould be laid before the Queen. The Lower Houſe agreed 
to his Draught ; but the Biſhops laid it afide, and ordered ano- 
ther Repreſentation to be drawn, in more general and more mo- 
deſt Terms. It was not ſettled, which of theſe Draughts ſhould 
be made uſe of, or whether any Repreſentation at all ſhould be 
made to the Queen: For it was known, that the Deſign in asking 
one was only to have an Aſperſion caſt, both on the former 
Miniſtry and on the former Reign. Several Proviſions were pre- 
pared, with relation to the other Particulars in the Queen's Let- 
ter: But none of theſe were agreed to by both Houſes: : 

An Incident happened, that diverted their Thoughts to ano- ,;, 


ther matter: Mr. #7hifton, the Profeſſor of Mathematicks in vive 4ri«« 


Cambridge, a learned Man, of a ſober and exemplary Life, but 
much ſet on hunting for Paradoxes, fell on, the reviving the Aran 
Hereſy, tho' he pretended to differ from Arius, in ſeveral Parti- 
culars: Yet upon the main he was partly Apollinariſt, partly 
Arian; for he thought the Vous or Mord was all the Soul that 
acted in our Saviour's Body. He found his Notions favoured by 
the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions; ſo he reckoned them a Part, and 
the chief Part of the Canon of the Scriptures. For theſe Tenets, 
he was cenſured at Cambridge, and expelled the Univerſity : 
Upon that, he wrote a Vindication of himſelf and his Doctrine, 
and dedicated it to the Convocation, promiſing a larger Work 
on theſe Subjects. The unconteſted way of proceeding in ſuch 
a caſe was, that the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, in which he lived, 
ſhould cite him into his Court, in order to his Conviction or 
Cenſure, from whoſe Sentence an Appeal lay to the Archbiſhop, 
and from him to the Crown: Or the Archbiſhop might proceed 
in the firſt inſtance in a Court of Audience: But we ſaw no clear 
Precedents, of any Proceedings in Convocation, where the ſuriſ- 
diction was conteſted; a Reference made by the High Com- 
miſſion to the Convocation, where the Party ſubmitted to do 
Penance, being the only Precedent that appeared in Hiſtory; 
and even of this we had no Record: ſo that it not being thought 
a clear Warrant for our proceeding, we were at a ſtand. The 
Act, that ſettled the courſe of Appeals in King Henry the 
Eighth's Time, made no mention of Sentences in Convocation z 
and yet, by the Act in the firſt of Queen Eligabeth, that _ 

waat 
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what ſhould be judged Hereſy, that Judgment was declared to be 


in the Crown: By all this (which the Archbiſhop laid before the 


The diffe- 
rent Opi- 
nions of the 
Judges con- 
cerning the 
Power of 
the Convo- 
Cation. 


Biſhops in a Letter, that he wrote to them on this occaſion) it 
ſcemed doubtful, whether the Convocation could, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, proceed againſt a Man for Hereſy : And their Proceedings, 
if they were not warranted by Law, might involvethem in a Pre- 
munire. So the Upper Houſe, in an Addreſs, prayed the Queen 
to ask the Opinions of the Judges, and ſuch others as ſhe thought 
fit, concerning theſe Doubts, that they might know how the 
Law ſtood in this matter. 

Eight of the Judges, with the Attorney and Sollicitor-General, 
gave their Opinion, that We had a Juriſdiction, and might pro- 
ceed in ſuch a caſe ; but brought no expreſs Law nor Precedent 
to ſupport their Opinion: They only obſerved, that the Law- 
Books ſpoke of the Convocation, as having Juriſdiction ; and 
they did not ſee that it was ever taken from them: They were 
alſo of Opinion, that an Appeal lay from the Sentence of Convo- 
cation to the Crown ; but they reſerved to themſelves a Power to 
change their mind, in caſe, upon an Argument that might be 
made for a Prohibition, they ſhould ſee cauſe for it. Four of 
the Judges were poſitively of a contrary Opinion, and main- 
tained it from the Statutes made at the Reformation. The 
Queen, having received theſe different Opinions, ſent them to 
the Archbiſhop, to be laid before the two Houſes of Convoca- 
tion; and, without taking any notice of the diverſity between 
them, ſhe wrote that, there being now no doubt to be made of 
our Juriſdiction, ſhe did expect, that we ſhould proceed in the 
Matter before us. In this it was viſible, that Thoſe who adviſed 
the Queen to write that Letter, conſidered more their own Hu- 
mours than her Honour. Yet two great Doubts ſtill remained, 
even ſuppoſing we had a juriſdiction: The firſt was, of whom 
the Court was to be compoſed; whether only of the Biſhops, or 
what ſhare the Lower Houſe had in this Judiciary Authority: The 
other was, by what Delegates, in caſe of an Appeal, our Sentence 
was to be examined: Were no Biſhops to be in the Court of Dele- 
gates? Or was the Sentence of the Archbiſhop and his twenty- 
one Suftragan Biſhops, with the Clergy of the Province, to be 


judged by the Archbiſhop of York and his three Suffragan Bi- 


ſhops? Theſe Difficulties appearing to be ſo great, the Biſhops 
reſolved to begin with that, in which they had, by the Queen's 
Licence, an Undiſputable Authority; which was to examine and 
cenſure the Book, and to ſee if his Doctrine was. not contrary to 
the Scriptures, and the firſt four General Councils, which is the 
Meaſure ſet by Law, to judge Hereſy. They drew out ſome Pro- 

| poſitions 
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poſitions from his Book, which ſeemed plainly to be the reviving 1 711. 
of Ariani/m; and cenſured them as ſuch. Theſe they ſent down — 
to the Lower Houſe, who, tho they excepted to one Propoſition, Dotrines 
yet cenſured the reſt in the fame manner. This the Archbiſhop nel 
(being then diſabled by the Gout) ſent by one of the Biſhops to 
the Queen for her Aſſent, who promiſed to conſider of it: But 
to end the matter at once, at their next meeting in Winter, no 
Anſwer being come from the Queen, two Biſhops were ſent to 
ask it ; but ſhe could not tell, what was become of the Paper, 
which the Archbiſhop had ſent her; ſo a new Extract of the Cen- 
ſure was again ſent to her: But ſhe has not yet thought fit, to ſend 
any Anſwer to it. So Jhifton's Affair ſleeps, tho he has publiſhed 
a large Work in four Volumes in Octavo, juſtifying his Doctrine, 
and maintaining the Canonicalneſs of the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, 
preferring their Authority not only to the Epiſtles, but even to 
the Goſpels, In this laſt I do not find he has made any Proſe- 
/ytes, tho' he has ſet himſelf much to ſupport that Paradox. 

The Lower Houſe would not enter into the Conſideration of the 
Repreſentation, ſent down to them by the Biſhops; ſo none was 
agreed on, to be preſented to the Queen: But beth were printed, | 
and ſevere Reflections were made, in ſeveral Tracts, on that 
which was drawn by the Lower Houſe, or rather by Atterbury. 

'The Biſhops went thro' all the Matters, recommended to them by 
the Queen; and drew up a Scheme of Regulations on them all: 
But neither were Theſe agreed to, by the Lower Houle; for their 
Spirits were ſo exaſperated, that nothing ſent by the Biſhops could 
be agreeable to them. At laſt the Seſſion of Parliament and Con- 
vocation came to an end. 

The laſt thing ſettled by the Parliament was, the creating a n 
new Fund for a Trade in the South Sea: There was a great Debt our 
upon the Navy, occaſioned partly, by the Deficiency of the 
Funds appointed for the Service at Sea, but chiefly by the neceſ- 
ſity of applying ſuch Supplies as were given, without Appropria- 
ting Clauſes, to the Service abroad; where it was impoſhble to 

carry it on by Credit, without ready Money, ſo it was judged ne- 
ceſſary to let the Debt of the Navy run on upon Credit: This had 
riſen up to ſeveral Millions ; and the Diſcount on the Navy-Bills 
ran high. All this Debt was thrown into one Stock; and a Fund 
was formed, for paying the Intereſt at 6 per Cent. | 

The Flatterers of the new Miniſters made great uſe of this, to Rege 
magnify them, and to aſperſe the old Miniſtry : But a full Report v 
of that matter was ſoon after publiſhed, by which it appeared, that fully cleare! 
the publick Money had been managed with the utmoſt fidelity and 
frugality ; and it was made evident, that when there was not 
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Money enough to anfwer all the Expence of the War, it was ne 


ceſſary to apply it to that, which prefſed moſt, and where the 


Affairs in 
Spain. 


Service could not be carried on by Credit: So this Debt was con- 
tracted by an inevitable Neceſſity; and all reaſonable Perſons were 
fully Gatisfied with this Account of the Matter. The Earl of Go- 
dolphin's unblemiſh'd Integrity was ſuch, that no Imputation of 
any ſort could be faſtened on him ; fo, to keep up a Clamour, 
they reflected on the Expence he had run the Nation into, upon 
the early Succefles in the Year 1706 ; which were very juſtly ac- 
knowledged, and cleared in the ſucceeding Seſſion, as was for- 
merly told: But that was now revived ; and it was faid to be an 
Invaſion of the great Right of the Commons in giving Supplies, 
to enter on Deſigns and to engage the Nation in an Expence, not 
provided for by Parliament. This was aggravated, with many 
tragical Expreſſions, as a Subverſion of the Conſtitution; ſo with 
this, and that of the thirty-five Millions, of which the Accounts 
were not yet paſs'd, and ſome other Particulars, they made an 
inflaming Addreſs to the Queen, at the end of the Seſſions. And 
this was artificially ſpread thro' the Nation, by which weaker 
Minds were ſo poſſeſſed, that it was not eaſy to undeceive them, 
even by the fulleſt and cleareſt Evidences; the Nation ſeemed 
ſtill infatuated beyond the power of Conviction. With this the 
Seſſion ended, and all conſidering Perſons had a very melancholy 
Proſpect, when they ſaw what might be apprehended from the 
two Seſſions, that were yet to come of the ſame Parliament. 

I now turn to Affairs abroad. The Buſineſs of Spain had 
been ſo much preſſed from the Throne, and ſo much inſiſted on 
all this Seſſion, and the Commons had given 1,500,000 /. for 
that Service (a Sum far beyond all that had been granted in any 
preceding Seſſion) ſo that it was expected, Matters would have 
been carried there in another manner than formerly. The Duke 
of Argyle was ſent to command the Queen's Troops there, and 
he ſeemed full of Heat : But all our Hopes failed. The Duke 


of Yendome's Army was in fo ill a condition, that if Starembergb 


had been ſupported, he promiſed himſelf great Advantages: It 
does not yet appear what made this to fail; for the Parliament 
has not yet taken this into Examination. It is certain the Duke 


of Argyle did nothing; neither he nor his Troops were once 


named, during the whole Campaign ; he wrote over very heavy 
Complaints, Vat he was not ſupported, by the failing of the 
Remittances, that he expected: But what ground there was for 
that, does not yet appear: For, tho' he afterwards came over, he 
was very filent, and ſeemed in a good Underſtanding with the 
Miniſters. $:arembergh drew out his Forces; and the two Armies 


lay 
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lay for ſome time looking on one another, without coming to 1717, 
any Action: Yendome ordered a Siege to be laid to two ſmall = 


Places, but without Succeſs. That of Cardona was perſiſted in 
obſtinately, till near the end of December, and then Starembergh 
ſent ſome Bodies to raiſe the Siege, who ſucceeded ſo well in their 
Attempt, that they killed 2000 of the Beſiegers, and forced their 
Camp; ſo that they not only raiſed the Siege, but made themſelves 
Maſters of the Enemies Artillery, Ammunition, and Baggage; and 
the Duke of Yendome's Army was fo diminiſhed, that if Starem- 
bergh had received the Aſſiſtance, which he expected from Eng- 
land, he would have pierced far into Spain. But we did nothing, 


after all the Zeal we had expreſs'd for retrieving Matters on that 
ſide. 


The Emperor's Death, as it preſently opened to King Charles the rh. 


Succeſſion to the Hereditary Dominions; ſo a Diſpoſition appeared 


unanimouſly, among all the Electors, to chuſe him Emperor: Vet be Emperor. 


he ſtaid in Barcelona till September; and then leaving his Queen 
behind, to ſupport his Affairs in Spain, he failed over to Italy: He 
ſtaid ſome Weeks at Milan, where the Duke of Savoy came to 
him; and we were told, that all Matters in debate were adjuſted 
between them. We hoped this Campaign would have produced 
{omewhat in thoſe Parts, of advantage to the common Cauſe, 
upon the Agreement made before the Emperor Jeſepb's Death. 
And Mr. St. John, when he moved in the Houſe of Commons, 
for the Subſidies to the Duke of Savoy, ſaid, all our hopes of Suc- 
ceſs this Year lay in that Quarter; for in Flanders we could do 
nothing. The Duke came into Savoy, and it was given out that 
he was reſolved to preſs forward; but upon what Views, it was 
not then known, he ſtop'd his Courſe; and after a ſhort Cam- 

paign, repaſſed the Mountains. | 
The Election of the Emperor came on at Francfort, where 
ſome Electors came in Perſon, others ſent their Deputies ; ſome 
Weeks were ſpent in preparing the Capitulations; great Appli- 
cations were made to them, to receive Deputies from the Elec- 
tors of Bavaria and Cologne; but they were rejected, for they were 
under the Ban of the Empire; nor were they pleaſed, with the 
Interpoſition of the Pope's Muntio, who gave them much trouble 
in that Matter; but they perſiſted in refuſing to admit them. 
Francfort lay ſo near the Frontier of the Empire, that it was ap- 
prehended, the French might have made an Attempt that way; 
tor they drew ſome . Detachments from their Army in Flanders, 
to encreaſe their Forces on the Rhine. This obliged Prince Eugene, 
after he, in conjunction with the Duke of Marlborough, had 
opened the Campaign in Flanders, to draw oft a AE 
Om 
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he commanded the Imperial Army; and came in good time, 
to ſecure the Electors at Francfort; who being now ſafe, from the 
fear of any Inſult, went on flowly in all that they thought fit 
to propoſe, previous to an Election; and concluded unanimouſl 
to chuſe Charles, who was now declared Emperor by the Name 
of Charles the Sixth: He went from Milan to Inſpruch, and 
from thence to Francfort, where he was crowned with the uſual 
Solemnity. Thus that Matter was happily ended, and no Action 
happened on the Rhine all this Campaign. 

The Duke The Duke of Marlborough's Army was not only weakened by 


of Marlbo- 1 1 . 
rocgl palled the Detachment, that Prince Eugene carried to the Rhine, but 


Ia. by the calling over 5000 Men of the beſt Bodies of his Army, 
for an Expedition deſigned by Sea; ſo that the French were ſu- 
riour to him in number: They lay behind Lines, that were 
looked on as ſo ſtrong, that the forcing them was thought an 
impracticable thing; and it was ſaid, that Fillars had wrote to 
the French King, that he had put a Ve plus ultra to the Duke of 
Marlborough : But, contrary to all expectation, he did ſo amuſe 
Villars with ſeint Motions, that at laſt, to the ſurprize of all 
Europe, he paſs'd the Lines near Bouchain, without the loſs of a 

Man. 

This raiſed his Character, beyond all that he had done for- 
merly; the Deſign was ſo well laid, and was ſo happily executed, 
that in all Mens Opinions, it paſs'd for a Maſter-piece of military 
Skill; the honour of it falling entirely on the Duke of Mar /4o- 
rough, no other Perſon having any ſhare, except in the Execu- 
tion. When our Army was now ſo happily got within the 
French Lines, the Dutch Deputies propoſed the attacking the 
French, and venturing a Battle, ſince this Surprize had put them 
in no ſmall Diſorder. The Duke of Marlborough differed from 
them, he thought there might be too much Danger in that At- 
tempt; the Army was much fatigued with ſo long a March, 
in which their Cavalry had been eight and forty Hours on horſe- 
back, alighting only twice, about an Hour at a time, to feed 
their Horſes; for they marched eleven Leagues in one Day : 
The French were freſh; and our Army was in no condition to 
enter upon Action, till ſome time was allowed for Refreſhment : 
And the Duke of Marlborough thought that, in caſe of a Misfor- 
tune, their being within the French Lines might be fatal. 

He beſieged He propoſed the beſieging Bouchain; which he thought might 
Soucvain. oblige the French to endeavour to raiſe the Siege; and that might 
give occaſion to their fighting on more equal Terms; or it would 

bring both a Diſreputation and a Diſheartening on their Army, 

6 


if 
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if a Place of ſuch Importance ſhould be taken in their ſight: Both 
the Dutch Deputies and the General Officers thought the Deſign 
was too bold, yet they ſubmitted to him in the Matter: It ſeemed 
impracticable to take a Place, ſituated in a Moraſs, well fortified, 
with a good Garriſon in it, in the ſight of a ſuperior Army; for 
the French lay within a Mile of them: There was alſo great dan- 
ger from the Excurſions, that the Garriſons of Valenciennes and 
Conde might make, to cut off their Proviſions, which were to 
come to them from Tournay. All about the Duke ſtudied to di- 
vert him from ſo dangerous an Undertaking ; fince a Misfortune in 
his Conduct would have furniſhed his Enemies with the Advan- 
tages, that they waited for. He was ſenſible of all this, yet he 
had laid the Scheme ſo well, that he reſolved to venture on it: 
The French tried to throw more Men into the Place, by a narrow 
Cauſeway thro the Moraſs, but he took his Meaſures fo well, that 
he was guarded againſt every thing: He ſaw what the Event of 
the Siege might be; ſo he beſtirred himſelf with unuſual Appli- 
cation, and was more fatigued in the courſe of this Siege, than he 
had been at any time, during the whole War. He carried on 
the Trenches, and by his Batteries and Bombs the Place was ſoon 

laid in Ruins. Villars ſeemed to be very buſy, but to no purpoſe; 
| yet, ſeeing he could not raiſe the Siege, he tried to furprize 
Deoway ; but they diſcovered the Deſign, and forced the Body that 
was ſent thither, to retreat in all haſte. | After twenty Days, from 


1711. 
— — 


* 


the opening the Trenches, the Garriſon of Bouchain capitulated; Ad took it. b 


and could have no better Terms than to be made Priſoners of War. 
As this was reckoned the moſt extraordinary thing in the whole 
Hiſtory of the War, ſo the Honour of it was acknowledged to be- 
long wholly to the Duke of Marlborough ; as the Blame of a Miſ- 
carriage in it muſt have fallen ſingly on him. Yillars's Conduct 
on this occaſion was much cenſured ; but it was approved by the 
King of France: And with this the Campaign ended in thoſe 

Its, | 
Fa No Action happened at Sea, for the French had no Fleet out: 
An Expedition was deſigned by Sea for taking Quebec and Pla- 
centia ; and for that end, 5000 Men were brought from Far- 
ders: Hill, who was Brother to the Favourite, had the Com- 
mand. There was a ſtrong Squadron of Men of War ordered, to 
ſecure the Tranſport Fleet; they were furniſhed from hence with 
Proviſions, only for three Months; but they deſigned to take in a 


An Expedi- 


tion by Sea 


to Canada. 


ſecond Supply at New England. A Commiſſioner of che Victual- 


ling then told me, he could not guefs what made them be ſent 
out ſo ill furniſhed ; for they had Stores, lying on their hands, for 
a full Supply. They failed, ſoon after the end of the Seſſion, and 
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many Weeks on that Coaſt, before they could be ſupplied with 
Proviſions: They failed near the end of Auguſt into the River of 
Canada, which was thirty Miles broad: But they were ill ſerved 
with Pilots; and at that Seaſon, Storms were ordinary in thoſe 
parts: One of theſe broke upon them, by which ſeveral Ships 
were overſet, and about 2500 Men were loft. Thus the Deſign 
of Quebec miſcarried ; and their Proviſions were too ſcanty, to 
venture an Attempt on Placentia: So they returned home un- 
proſperous. ENS | 

This was a great Mortification to the new Miniſtry ; it being 
their firſt Undertaking, ill projected, and worſe executed, in 
every ſtep of it: It was the more liable to Cenſure, becauſe at the 
very time, that the old Miniſtry were charged with entring on 


Deſigns, that had not been laid before the Parliament, and for 


- which no Supplies had been given, they projected this, even while 


a Seſſion was yet going on, without communicating it to the Par 
liament; whereas, what the former Miniſtry had done this way, 
was upon Emergents, and Succefles, after the end of the Seſſion : 


But this Matter has not yet been brought under a Parliamentary 
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Examination, ſo the Diſcoveries, that may be made if that hap- 
pens, muſt be referred to their proper place. This was the State 
of our Affairs during this Campaign; the Merchants complained 
of great Loſſes made at Sea, by the ill Management of Convoys 
and Cruizers. — | 

The War between the Turk and the Czar came to a quick 
end: The Czar advanced with his Army fo far into Moldavia, 


that he was cut off from his Proviſions: An Engagement followed, 


in which both fides pretended they had the advantage. It is cer- 
tain, the Czar found he was reduced to great Extremities ; for he 
propoſed, in order to a Peace, to ſurrender Azuph, with ſome 
other Places, and demanded that the King of Sweden might be 
ſent home to his own Country. The Grand YVizier was glad to 
arrive at ſo ſpeedy a Concluſion of the War; and, notwithſtand- 
ing the great Oppoſition made by the King of Sweden, he con- 
cluded a Peace with the Mu/covite, not without ſuſpicion of his 
being corrupted by Money to it. The King of Sweden being 
highly offended at this, charged the Grand Vigier, for neglect- 
ing the great Advantages he had over the Czar, ſince he and his 
whole Army were at mercy ; and he prevailed fo far at the Port, 
that upon it the Grand Vigier was depoſed, and there was an 


appearance of a War ready to break out the next Year: for the 


Car delayed the rendring Aaupb and the other Places agreed to 


be delivered up; pretending that the King of Sueden was not 


ſent 
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ſent home, according to agreement; yet to prevent a new War, 1 711. 
all the Places were at length delivered up: What Effect this may —— 
have, muſt be left to farther time. 

Towards the end of the Year the Danes and Saxons broke in and in re- 

by concert upon Pomerania, reſolving to beſiege Sralaund; hut 
every thing neceſſary for a Siege came ſo ſlowly from Denmark, 
that no Progreſs was made, tho' the Troops lay near the Place, 
for ſome Months; and in that time the Swedes landed a conſi- 
derable Body of Men, in the Iſle of Rygen: At laſt the Beſiegers, 
being in want of every thing, were forced to raiſe the Siege, and 
to retire from that Neighbourhood, in the beginning of January. 
They fate down next before Wiſmar, but that Attempt likewiſe 
miſcarried, which rendered the Conduct of the King of Denmark 
very contemptible ; who thus obſtinately carried on a War (at a 
time that a Plague ſwept away a third part of the People of Copen- 
hagen) with as little Conduct as Succeſs. Having thus given a 
ſhort View of Affairs abroad; 

I come next to give the beſt Accoutit I can, of a ſecret and im- Hartymade 
portant Tranſaction at home: The Miniſters now found, how hard 2 - Gag 
it was to reſtore Credit, and by conſequence to carry on the War; rer. 

Mr. Harleys Wound gave the Queen the occaſion, which ſhe 
ſeemed to be waiting for; upon his Recovery ſhe had created him A 
an Earl, by a double Title, of Oxford and Mortimer. Preambles | 
to Patents of Honour uſually carry in them a ſhort Account of the 
Dignity of the Family; and of the Services of the Perſon advanced: 

But his Preamble was very pompous, and ſet him out in the moſt 
extravagant Characters that Flatterers could invent; in particularit 

faid, that he had redeemed the Nation from Robbery, had reſtored 
Credit, and had rendered the Publick great Service in a courſe of 
many Years : All this was ſet out in too fulſome Rhetorick, and 

being prepared by his own Direction, pleaſed him ſo much, that 
whereas all other Patents had been only read in the Houſe of Lords, 

this was printed. He was at the ſame time made Lord Treaſurer, 

and became the chief, if not ſole Miniſter, for every thing was di- 

rected by him. It ſoon appeared, that his Strength lay in managing 
Parties, and in engaging weak People by Rewards and Promiſes, 

to depend upon him; but that he neither thoroughly underſtood 
the Buſineſs of the Treaſury, nor the Conduct of foreign Affairs. 

But he truſted to his Intereſt in the Queen and in the Favourite. 

He ſaw the Load, that the carrying on the War muſt bring Negotia- 
upon him; ſo he reſolved to ſtrike up a Peace as ſcon as was poſ- —_— 
fible. The Earl of Jerſey had ſome Correſpondence in Paris and“ 
at St. Germains, ſo he truſted the Conduct of the Nezctiation to 

him. The Duke of Vewcaftle, who was Lord Privy Seal, 1. * 
0 
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1711. of an Apoplexy in July, being the richeſt Subject that had been 
&—— in England for ſome Ages; he had an Eſtate of above 40000 J. 


Pe relimina- 


ries offered 
by France. 


Count Gal- 
las ſent a- 
way wich 


Dilgrace. 


a-year, and was much ſet on encreaſing it. Upon his Death it 


as reſolved to give the Earl of Fer/ey the Privy Seal; but he died 


ſuddenly the very day in which it was to be given him; upon that 
it was conferred on Robinſon, Biſhop of Briſtol, who was deſigned 
to be the Plenipotentiary in the Treaty, that was projected. One 
Prior, who had been Jerſey's Secretary, upon his Death, was im- 
ployed to proſecute that, which the other did not live to finiſh. 
Prior had been taken a Boy, out of a Tavern, by the Earl of 
Dorſet, who accidentally found him reading Horace; and he, be- 
ing very generous, gave him an Education in Literature: He was 
ſent to the Court of France in September, to try on what Terms 
we might expect a Peace; his Journey was carried on ſecretly; 
but upon his Return, he was ſtopt at Dover; and a Packet, that 
he brought, was kept, till an Order came from Court to ſet him 
free: And by this Accident the Secret broke out. Soon after 
that, one Meſnager was ſent over from France, with Preliminaries; 
but very different from thoſe, that had been concerted at the 
Hague, two Years before. 

By theſe, the King of France offered, to acknowledge the Queen, 
and the Succeſſion to the Crown, according to the preſent Settle- 
ment; and that he would 5ona fide enter into ſuch Meaſures, that 
the Crowns of France and Spain ſhould never belong to the ſame 
Perſon ; that he would ſettle a ſafe and proper Barrier to all the 
Allies ; that he would raze Dunkirk, provided an Equivalent 
ſhould be given, for deſtroying the Fortifications, he had made 
there, at ſo great an Expence ; and that he would procure both 
to England and to the States the re-eſtabliſhing of their Com- 
merce. The Court was then at Vinaſor: Theſe Propoſitions were 
ſo well entertained at our Court, that a Copy of them was or- 
dered to be given to Count Gallas, the Emperor's Miniſter ; he 
treated theſe Offers with much Scorn, and printed the Prelimina- 
ries in one of our News-Papers ; ſoon after that, he was ordered 
to come no more to Court, but to make haſte out of England. 

The proceeding was ſevere and unuſual; for the common Me- 
thod, when a Provocation was given by a Publick Miniſter, was 
to complain of him to his Maſter, and to defire him to be recalled. 
It was not then known upon what this was grounded; that which 
was ſurmized was, that his Secretary Gaultier (who was a Prieſt) 
betrayed him; and diſcovered his ſecret Correſpondence, and the 
Advertiſements he ſent the Emperor, to give him ill Impreſſions 
of our Court; for which Treachery he was rewarded with an 
Abbey in France ; But of this I have no certain Information. 


When 
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When our Court was reſolved on this Project; they knew the 1711. 
Lord Townſhend fo well, that they could not depend on his ſerv- (-—— 
ing their ends; ſo he was both recalled and diſgraced : And Safer 
the Lord Raby was brought from the Court of Pruſſia, and ad- fig mw” 
vanced to be Ear] of S:rafford, and fent Ambaſſador to Holland. Holland. 
It was not then known, how far our Court carried the Negotia- 
tions with France; it was not certain, whether they only ac- 
cepted of theſe Preliminaries, as a Foundation for a Treaty, to be 
opened upon them; or it any private Promiſe or Treaty was 
figned : This laſt was very poſitively given out, both in France 
nd Spain. The very treating, without the concurrence of our 
Allies, was certainly an open Violation of our Alliances, which 
had expreſsly provided againſt any ſuch Negotiation. 

Many mercenary Pens were ſet on work, to juſtify our Pro- 3 Lees 
ceedihgs, and to defame our Allies, more particularly the Dutch; Aua the 
this was done with much Art, but with no regard to Truth, in 
a Pamphlet entitled the Condut? of the Allies, and of the late Mi- 
niftry; to which very full Anſwers were written, detecting the 
Thread of Falſhood, that ran thro' that Work. It was now 
ſaid, England was fo exhauſted, that it was impoſſible to carry 
on the War: And when King Charles was choſen Emperor, it 
was alſo faid, he would be too great and too dangerous to all 
his Neighbours, if Spain were join'd to the Emperor and to the 
Hereditary Dominions: It was alſo zealouſly, tho' moſt falſely, 
infuſed into the Minds of the People, that our Allies, moſt par- 1 
ticularly the Dutch, had impoſed on us, and failed us on many "A 
occaſions. The Jacobites did, with the greater Joy entertain 5 
this Proſpect of Peace, becauſe the Dauphin had, in a Viſit to 7 
St. Germains, congratulated that Court upon it; which made 7 
them conclude, that it was to have a happy effect, with relation 
to the Pretender's Affairs. 

Our Court denied this; and ſent the Earl of Rivers to Ha- Ex! River: 
nover, to aſſure the Elector, that the Queen would take eſpecial mer, bu 
care, to have the Succeſſion to the Crown ſecured to his Fa- m 
mily, by the Treaty that was to be opened: This made little 
impreſſion on that Elector; for he ſaw clearly, that if Spain and 
the Yeft-Indies were left to King Philip, the French would ſoon 
become the ſuperiour Power to all the reſt of Europe; that 
France would keep Spain in ſubjection, and by the Wealth they 
would fetch from the Indies, they would give Law to all a- 
bout them, and ſet what King they pleaſed on the Throne of 
England. Earl Rivers ſtaid a few days there, and brought an 
Anſwer from the Elector in Writing; yet the Elector apprehend- 
ed, not without reaſon, that it might be ſtifled ; therefore he 
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1711. ordered his Miniſter to give a full Memorial, to the ſame purpoſe, 

of which our Court took no notice: But the Memorial was 
tranſlated and printed here, to the great ſatisfaction of all thoſe, 
who were afraid of the ill Deſigns, that might be hid, under the 
pretence of the Treaty then propoſed. 


The States The Earl of Strafford preſſed the States, to comply with the 


are for. (ed ro 


wn Queen's Deſire, of opening a Treaty: They anſ{wereq very ſlowly, 

Treay, being deſirous to ſee how the Parliament was inclined ; but the 
Parliament was prorogued from the 13th to the 29th of Novem- 
ber, and from that to the 7th of December. It was alſo reported 
in He/land, that the Earl 5 Strafford (ſeeing the States flow in 
granting the Paſſports, and upon that apprehending theſe Delays 
flowed from their expecting to fee, how the Parliament of Eng- 
land approved of theſe Steps) told them plainly, that till they 
agreed to a Treaty, and granted the Paſſports, the Seſſion fhould 
not be opened: So they granted them, and left the Time and 
Place of Treaty, to the Queen's Determination. She named 
Utrecht as the Place of Congreſs, and the firſt of January O. 8. 
for opening it; and wrote a circular Letter to all the Allies, in- 
viting them to ſend Plenipotentiaries to that Place. The Empe- 
ror ſet himſelf vehemently to oppoſe the Progreſs of this Matter; 
he ſent Prince Eugene, to difluade the States from agreeing to it, 
and offered a new Scheme of the War, that ſhould be eaſier to 
the Allies, and lic heavier on himſelf: But the Paſſports were 
now ſent to the Court of France; that Court demanded Paſſ- 
ports likewiſe, for the Plenipotentiarics of King Philip, and of the 
Electors of Bavaria and Colom this was offered by our Court to 
the States, they refuſed it, but whether our Miniſters then agreed 
to it or not, I cannot tell 

rode, Before the opening the Seſſion, Pains were taken on many Per- 

Cour 4 ons, to perſuade them to agree to the Meaſures the Court were 

fo Fogg they; in; the Duke of Marlborough, upon his coming over, ſpoke ve- 

Lalllament. ry plainly to the. Queen againſt the Steps, that were already made; 
but he found her ſo poſſeſſed, that what he ſaid made no Im- 
preſſion, ſo he deſired to be excuſed from coming to Council, 
ſince he muſt oppoſe every ſtep, that was made in that Affair. 
Among others, the Queen ſpoke to myſelf; ſhe ſaid, ſhe hoped 
Biſhops would not be againſt Peace: I faid, a good Peace was 
what we prayed daily for, but the Preliminaries offered by France 
gave no hopes of ſuch an one; and the truſting to the King of 
Frances Faith, after all that had paſs'd, would ſeem a ſtrange 
thing. She faid, we were not to regard the Preliminaries; we 
ſhould have a Peace upon fuch a bottom, that we ſhould not at 
all rely on the King of France's Word ; but we ought to ſuſpend 
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our Opinions, till ſhe acquainted us with the whole Matter. I 1717. 
asked leave to ſpeak my Mind plainly ; which ſhe granted: I —v— 
ſaid, any Treaty by which Hain and the Zeft-Indies were left 
to King Philip, muſt in a little while deliver up all Europe into 
the hands of France; and, if any ſuch Peace ſhould be made, 
ſhe was betrayed, and we were all ruined ; in leſs than three 
Years time, ſhe would be murdered, and the Fires would be 
again raiſed in Smrthfreld : I purſued this long, till I ſaw ſhe 
grew uneaſy; ſo I withdrew. | 

On the ſeventh of December, ſhe opened the Parliament: In Th: Queen's 

her Speech ſhe ſaid, notwithſtanding the Arts of thoſe who de- esd,“ 
lighted in War, the Time and Place were appointed for treating Hou: 
a general Peace; her Allies, eſpecially the Srazes, had by their 
ready concurrence expreſſed an entire Confidence in her; and 
ſhe promiſed, to do her utmoſt to procure reaſonable ſatisfaction 
to them all : She demanded of the Houſe of Commons the ne- 
ceſſary Supplies, for carrying on the War; and hoped that none 
would envy her the Glory of ending it by a juſt and honourable 
Peace ; ſhe in particular recommended Unanimity, that our Ene- 
mies might not think us a divided People, which might prevent 
that good Peace, of which ſhe had ſuch reaſonable Hopes, and 
ſo near a View., 

The Speech gave occaſion to many Reflections; The Arts of Refiedions 
thoſe who delighted in War ſeemed to be levelled at the Duke of““ 
Marlborough, and the Preliminaries concerted at the Hague; 
her ſaying, that the Allies repoſed an entire Confidence in her, 
amazed all thoſe who knew, that neither the Emperor nor the 
Empire had agreed to the Congreſs, but were oppoſing it with 
great Vehemence ; and that even the States were tar from being 
cordial or caſy, in the ſteps that they had made. 

After the Speech, a Motion was made in the Houſe of Lords, Eu1of Nor- 
to make an Addreſs of Thanks to the Queen for her Speech ; gi mar 


upon this, the Earł of Vo7tingham did very copiouſly {et forth the e 


neceſſity of having Spain and the ZYe/-Indics, out gf the hands aſs, ag 

of a Prince of the Houſe of Bourbon; he moved that, with their the eh. 

Addreſs of Thanks, they ſhould offer that as their Advice to the ue 

Queen; he ſet forth the Miſery that all Europe, but Zng/and moſt the Houle 
. . , . of Bourbon. 

particularly, muſt be under, if the Meſt-Indies came into a 

French Management; and that King Philip's poſſeſſing them was, 

upon the Matter, the putting them into the hands of France. 

This was much oppoſed by the Miniſters; they moved the re- 

ferring that Matter to another occaſion, in which it might be 

fully debated ; but faid, it was not fit to clog the Addreſs with 

it. Some officious Courtiers ſaid, that ſince Peace and War be- 


longed 
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1711. longed, as Prerogatives to the Crown, it was not proper to offer 
any Advice-ih thoſe Matters, till it was asked: But this was re- 
jected with Indignation, ſince it was a conſtant Practice in all 
geſſions of Parliament, to offer Advices; no Prerogative could be 
above Advice; this was the end ſpecified in the Writ, by which a 
Parliament was ſummoned ; nor was the Motion for a Delay re- 
ceived. The Eyes of all Europe were upon the preſent Seſſion; 
and this was a Poſt-Night: So it was fit they ſhould come to a 
Azree!:0 preſent Reſolution, in a matter of ſuch im The Queſ- 
„tion was put, whether this Advice ſhould be part of the Addreſs ; 
and the previous Queſtion being firſt put, it was carried by one 
Voice to put it; and the main Queſtion was carried by three 
Voices: fo this Point was gained, tho' by a ſmall Majority. The 
ſame Motion was made in the Houſe of Commons, but was re- 
jected by a great Majority; yet in other reſpects their Addreſs was 
well couched : for they ſaid, they hoped for a juſt, honourable, 
and laſting Peace, to her Majeſty and to all her Allies. 
When the Addreſs of the Lords was reported to the Houſe, by 
the Committee appointed to prepare it, the Court tried to get the 
whole matter to be conteſted over again, pretending that the De- 
bate was not now, upon the matter, debated the day before, but 
only whether they ſhould agree to the Draught, by the 
Committee: But that part of it, which contained the Advice, was 
conceived in the very Words, in which the Vote had paſs d; and 
it was a ſtanding Rule, that what was once voted, could never 
again be brought into queſtion, during that Seſſion. This was fo 
ſacred a Rule, that many of thoſe, who voted with the Court the 
Day before, expreſſed their Indignation againſt it, as ſubverting 
the very Conſtitution of Parliaments, if things might be thus voted 
and unvoted again, from day to day : Yet even upon this a Divi- 
ſion was called for, but the Majority appearing fo evidently againſt 
the Motion, it was yielded, without counting the Houſe. | 

| TheQueens When the Addreſs was preſented to the Queen, her Anſwer 
else was; ſhe was ſorry, that any ſhould think, ſhe would not do her 
utmoſt to hinder Spain and the Weſt-Indies, from remaining in 
the hands of a Prince of the Houſe of Bourbon : And the Lords 
returned her Thanks for this gracious Anſwer ; for they under- 
ſtood, by the doing her utmoſt, was meant the continuing the 
War. The Court was much troubled to ſee the Houſe of Lords 
ſo backward ; and both fides ſtudied to fortify themſelves, by 

bringing up their Friends, or by getting their Proxies. 

ABilzgzinz The next Motion was made by the Earl of Nottingham, for 
Occazonal leave to bring in a Bill againſt Occaſional Conformity: He told 
miry. thoſe, with whom he now joined, that he was but Oge Man come 
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over to them, unleſs he could carry a Bill to that effect; but, if 1777. 


they would give way to that, he hoped he ſhould be able to 
bring many to concur with them in other things. They yielded 
this the more eaſily, becauſe they knew that the Court had of- 
fered, to the high Men in the Houſe of Commons, to carry any 
Bill that they ſhould defire in that Matter: The Earl of Wottin- 
gham promiſed to draw it with all poſſible Temper. It was thus 
prepared; that all Perſons in Places of Profit and Truſt, and all 
the Common-Council Men in Corporations, who ſhould be at 
any Meeting for Divine Worſhip (where there were above ten 
Perſons, more than the Family) in which the Common Prayer 
was not uſed, or where the Queen and the Princeſs Sophia were 
not prayed for, ſhould upon Conviction forfeit their Place of 
Fruſt or Profit, the Witneſſes making Oath within ten Days, and 
the Proſecution being within three Months after the” Offence ; 
and ſuch Perſons were to continue incapable of any Imployment, 
till they ſhould depoſe, that for a whole Year together they had 
been at no Conventicle. The Bill did alſo ena, that the Tole- 
ration ſhould remain inviolable, in all time to come; and that 
if any Perſon ſhould be brought into Trouble, for not having ob- 
ſerved the Rules, that were preſcribed by the Act that firſt 
granted the Toleration, all ſuch Proſecution ſhould ceaſe, upon 
their taking the Oath preſcribed by that Act: And a Teacher, 
licenſed in any one County, was by the Bill qualified, to ſerve 
in any licenſed Meeting in any Part of England; and by another 
Clauſe, all who were concerned in the Practice of the Law in 
Scotland were required to take the Abjuration, in the Month of 
June next. 


No oppoſition was made to this in the Houſe of Lords; ſo it 


Commons ; only they added a Penalty on the Offender of forty 
Pounds, which was to be given to the Informer: and ſo it was 
offered to the Royal Aſſent, with the Bill for four Shillings in 
the Pound. Great Reflections were made on the fate of this Bill, 
which had been formerly ſo much conteſted, and was ſo often re- 
jected by the Lords, and now went thro both Houſes, in ſo filent 
a manner, without the leaſt oppoſition : Some of the Diſſenters 
complained much, that they were thus forſaken by their Friends, 
to whom they had truſted ; and the Court had Agents among 
them, to inflame their Reſentments, ſince they were ſacrificed 
by thoſe, on whom they depended. All the exeuſe that the 
Whigs made, for their eaſineſs in this Matter, was, That they gave 
way to it, to try how far the yielding it might go toward quiet- 
ing the Fears of thoſe, who ſeemed to think the Church was ftill 

Vor. II. -. Un in 
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Paſſed wit h- 
paſſed in three Days; and it had the fame fate in the Houſe of 979% 


tion. 
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1711. in danger, till that Act paſs'd ; and thereby to engage theſe, to 
—— concur with them, in thoſe important Matters that might come 


Duke Ha- 
milton's Pa- 
tent exa- 
mined. 


before them. It muſt be leſt to Time to ſhew, what good effect 
this Act may have on the Church, or what bad ones it may have 
on Diſſenters. | 

The next point that occaſioned a great Debate in the Houſe of 
Lords, which was eſpouſed by the Court with great Zeal, was a 
Patent creating Duke Hamilton, a Duke in England : Lawyers 
were heard for the Patent, the Queen's Prerogative in conferring 
Honours was clear ; all the Subjects of the United Kingdom had 
likewiſe a Capacity of receiving Honour; the Commons of Scot- 
land had it unqueſtionably ; and it ſeemed a ſtrange Aſſertion, 
that the Peers of that Nation ſhould be the only Perſons, incapa- 
ble of receiving Honour: By the Act of Union the Peers of Scot- 
land were, by virtue of that Treaty, to have a Repreſentation of 


Sixteen, for their whole Body; theſe Words, by virtue of that 


Treaty, ſeemed to intimate, that by Creation or Succeſſion they 
might be made capable. And, in the Debate that followed in 
the Houſe, the Scotch Lords, who had been of the Treaty, af- 
firmed that theſe Words were put in on that deſign: And upon 
this, they appealed to the Engliſh᷑ Lords: This was denied by 
none of them. It was alſo urged, that the Houſe of Lords had 
already judged the Matter, when they not only received the 
Duke of Ywueensbury, upon his being created Duke of Dover; 
but had fo far affirmed his being a Peer of Great Britain, that 
upon that account, they had denied him the Right of Voting in 
the Election of the Sixteen Peers of Scotland. But in oppoſition 
to all this, it was laid, That the Prerogative could not operate 
when it was barred by an Act of Parliament; the Act of Union 
had made all the Peers of Scotland, Peers of Great Britain, as to 
all Intents, except the Voting in the Houſe of Lords, or fitting in 
Judgment on a Peer; and as to their Voting, that was veſted in 
their Repreſentatives, by whom they voted : The Queen might 
give them what Titles ſhe pleaſed ; but this Incapacity of Voting, 
otherwiſe than by theſe Sixteen, being ſettled by Law, the Pre- 
rogative was by that limited as to them: They had indeed ad- 
mitted the Duke of Queensbury to fit among them, as Duke of 
Duver ; but that Matter was never brought into debate; ſo it was 
only paſſed over in filence: And he was mentioned in their 
tooks, upon the occaſion of his voting in the Choice of the Six- 
Peers of Scotland, in Terms that were far from determining 
z for. it was there ſaid, that he claiming to be Duke of Dover, 
could not vote as a Scorch Peer. The Scotch Lords infiſted, in ar- 


guing for the Patent, with great vehemence, not without Inti- 
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mations of the diſmal Effects, that might follow, if it ſhould go 1517. 
in the Negative. The Court put their whole Strength to ſupport 
the Patent ; this heightened the Zeal of thoſe, who oppoſed it : 

For they apprehended, that conſidering the Dignity and the An- 

tiquity of the Scorch Peers, and the Poverty of the greater part of 

them, the Court would always have recourſe to this, as a ſure 
Expedient to have a conſtant Majority in the Houſe of Lords. 

There was no limitation indeed on the Prerogative, as to the 
Creation of new Peers, yet theſe were generally Men of Eſtates, 

who could not be kept in a conſtant dependance, as ſome of the 

Scoteb Lords might be. - 

The Queen heard all the Debate, which laſted ſome Hours; jug! +- 
in concluſion, when it came to the final Vote, fifty-two voted ** 
for the Patent, and fifty-ſeven againſt it. The Queen and the Mi- 
niſters ſeemed to be much concerned at this, and the Scorch were 
enraged at it: They met together, and ſigned a Repreſentation 
to the Queen, complaining of it as a Breach of the Union, anda 
Mark of Diſgrace put on the whole Peers of Scotland, adding 
folemn Promiſes of maintaining her Prerogative, either in an 
united or ſeparated State. This made the Miniſters reſolve on 
another Method to let the Peers, and indeed the whole World 
ſee, that they would have that Houſe kept in a conſtant de- 
pendance on the Court, by creating fuch a number of Peers at 
once, as ſhould give them an unqueſtionable Majority. On the 
twenty-ſecond of December the Bill for four Shillings in the 
Pound was ready for the Royal Aſſent; yet the Houſe of Com- 
mons adjourned to the fourteenth of January, which was a long 
Receſs in ſo critical a time. 

A Motion was made in the Houſe of Lords, by the Duke of The Lans 
Devonſhire, tor leave to bring in a Bill, to give the Prince Elec- 1 
toral of Hanover, as Duke of Cambridge, the Precedence of all c 
Peers; this was granted, and fo was like to meet with no oppo- vu in 
fition The Earl of Nottingham moved next, that before their 3 
Receſs, they ſhould make an Addreſs to the Queen, deſiring her 
to order her Plenipotentiaries to concert, with the Miniſters of ' 
the Allies, the Grounds upon which they were to proceed in their 
Treaties, and to agree on a mutual Guaranty to ſecure them to 
us, as well as to all Europe, and in particular to ſecure the Pro- 
teſtant Succeſſion to England. All the oppoſition that the Court 
made to this was, to ſhew it was needleſs, for it was already or- 
dered : And the Lord Treaſurer ſaid, the Lords might, in order 
to their ſatisfaction, ſend to examine their Inſtructions. To this it 
was anſwered, that the offering ſuch an Addreſs would ſortify 
the Plenipotentiaries, in executing their Inſtructions. The Court 

I moved, 
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1711, moved, that theſe Words might be put in the Addreſs, zf the 
Cr Queen had not ordered it; ſo, this being agreed to, the thing 
paſſed ; and the Lords adjourned to the ſecond of January. 
Diſcoveries But a new Scene was ready to be opened in the Houſe of Com- 
of Bribery mons; the Commiſſioners for examining the Publick Accounts 
made ſome Diſcoveries, upon which they intended to proceed, at 
their next Meeting. Walpole, who had been Secretary of War, 
and who had appeared with great Firmneſs in the defence of the 
late Miniſtry, was firſt aimed at; a Bill had been remitted to him 
of 500 /. by thoſe who had contracted to forage the Troops, that 
lay in Scotland; this made way to a Matter of more Importance: 
A Jeu, concerned in the Contract for furniſhing Bread to the 
Army in Flanders, made a Preſent yearly to the Duke of Marl. 
borough of between 5 and 6000/. The General of the States 
had the like Preſent, as a Perquiſite to ſupport his Dignity, and to 
enable him to procure Intelligence: The Queen ordered 100001. 
a-year more tothe Duke of Marlborough, for the fame Service: The 
late King had alſo agreed, that Two and a half per Cent. ſhould 
be deducted out of the Pay of the foreign Troops, which amounted 
to 15000/. This the Queen had by a Warrant appointed the 
Duke of Marlborough to receive, on the ſame account. 
The Duke He heard his Enemies had diſcovered the Preſent, made him by 
5 "= thi Few, while he was beyond Sea; ſo he wrote to them, and 
at owned the whole Matter to be true, and added, - that he had ap- 
plied theſe Sums to the procuring good Intelligence, to which, next 
to the Bleſſing of God and the Bravery of the Troops, their con- 
ſtant Succeſſes were chiefly owing. This did not ſatisfy the Com- 
miſſioners; but, tho no Complaints were brought from the Army, 
of their not being conſtantly ſupplied with good Bread, yet they 
ſaw here was Matter to raiſe a Clamour, which they chiefly aimed 
at; fo this was reported to the Houſe of Commons before their 
Recels. 
He tures A few Days after this, the Queen wrote him a Letter, complain- 
ourofallbis ing of the ill Treatment ſhe received from him, and diſcharged 
mens him of all his Imployments: This was thought very extraordinary, 
after fuch long and eminent Services ; ſuch Accidents, when they 
happen, ſhew the Inſtability of all human things ; this was indeed 
ſo little expected, that thoſe who looked for Precedents, could 
find none fince the Diſgrace of Beliſarius in Juſtinian's time: The 
only thing pretended to excuſe it was, his being conſidered as the 
Head of thoſe, who oppoſed the Peace, on which the Court 
ſeemed to ſet their Hearts. 
Twelrenew But they, finding the Majority of the Houſe of Lords could not. 
1 be brought to favour their Deſigns, reſolved to make an Experiment, 
that 
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that none of our Princes had ventured on in former times: A 1711. 
Reſolution was taken up very ſuddenly of making twelve Peers al... 


at once; three of theſe were called up by Writ, being eldeſt Sons 
of Peers; and nine more were created by Patent. Sir Miles 
Wharton, to whom it was offered, refuſed it: He thought it 
looked like the ſerving a Turn ; and that, whereas Peers were 
wont to be made for Services they had done, he would be made 
for Services to be done by him; ſo he excuſed himſelf, and the 
Favourite's Husband, Mr. Maſſam, was put in his room. And 
whereas formerly Jefferies had the Vanity to be made a Peer, 
while he was Chief Juſtice, which had not been practiſed for 
ſome Ages; yet the Precedent ſet by him was followed, and 
Trevor, Chief Juftice of the Common Pleas, was now advanced 
to be a Peer. This was looked upon asan undoubted part of the 
Prerogative ; ſo there was no ground in Law to oppoſe the re- 
ceiving the new Lords into the Houſe: Nor was it poſſible to 
raiſe, in the ancient Peers, a ſenſe of the Indignity that was now 
put upon their Houſe; fince the Court did by this openly de- 
clare, that they were to be kept m abſolute Submiſſion and 
Obedience. 


When the ſecond of January came, they were all introduced 1712. 


into the Houſe of Lords without any oppoſition ; and when 
that was over, the Lord Keeper delivered a Meſſage from the 
Queen, commanding them to adjourn forthwith to the fourteenth 
for by that time her Majeſty would lay Matters of great Impor- 
tance before the two Houſes. Upon this a great Debate aroſe ; 
it was faid, that the Queen could not ſend a Meſſage to any one 
Houſe to adjourn, whenthe like Meflage was not ſent to both Houſes: 
the Pleaſure of the Prince, in convening, diſſolving, proroguing, 
or ordering the Adjournment of Parliaments, was always directed 
to both Houſes ; but never to any one Houſe, without the dame 
Intimation was made, at the ſame time, to the other. The conſe- 
quence of this, if allowed, might be the ordering one Houſe to 
adjourn, while the other was left to fit ſtill ; and this might end 
in a total disjointing of the Conſtitution : The Vote was carried for 
adjourning, by the weight of the twelve new Peers. It is true, 
the Odds in the Books is thirteen ; but that was, becauſe one of 
the Peers, who had a Proxy, without reflecting on it, went 
away when the Proxies were called for. 


——— 
The Queen's 


3 to adjourn, 


At this time Prince Eugene was ſent by the Emperor to Eng- prince E- 


land, to try if it was poſſible to engage our Court, to go on 
with the War; offering a new Scheme, by which he took a much 
larger ſhare of it on himſelf, than the late Emperor would bear. 

Vor. II. 7 L That 


A Meſlage 
ro both 


Houſes. 


A Bill giving 
4 Precedence 
| N to the Houſe 


of Hanover. bridge ; for he offered a Bill, giving Precedence to the whole 
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1712. That Prince's Character was fo juſtly high, that all People for 
C—— ſome Weeks preſſed about the Places, where he was to be ſeen, 


to look on him; I had the honour to be admitted at ſeveral 
times, to much diſcourſe with him; his Character is ſo uni- 
verſally known, that I will ſay nothing of him, but from 
what appeared to myſelf. He has a moſt unafteted Modeſty, 
and does ſcarcely bear the Acknowledgments, that all the. World 
pay him: He deſcends to an eaſy Equality with thoſe, with 
whom he converſes; and ſeems to aſſume nothing to himſelf, 
while he reaſons with others: He was treated with great reſpect 
by both Parties; but he put a diſtinguiſhed Reſpe& on the Duke 
of Marlborough, with whom he paſſed moſt of his Time. The 
Queen uſed him civilly, but not with the Diſtinction, that was 
due to his high Merit: Nor did he gain much ground with the 
Miniſters. 

When the fourteenth of January came, the Houſes were or- 
dered to adjourn to the eighteenth, and then a Meſſage was ſent 
to both Houſes ; the Queen told them, the Congreſs was opened, 
and that ſhe would ſet a day for ending it, as well as ſhe had done 
for opening it. She had ordered her Plenipotentiaries, to agree 
with the Miniſters of her Allies, according to all her Treaties 
with them; to obtain reaſonable ſatisfaction to their Demands ; 
in particular concerning Spain and the Weft Indies; by which, 
the falſe Reports of ill-defigning Men, who, for evil ends, had 
reported that a ſeparate Peace was treated, would appear, for 
there was never the leaſt Colour given for this. She alſo 
miſed, that the Articles of the Treaty ſhould be laid before the 
Houſes, before any thing ſhould be concluded. Upon this, the 
Houſe of Lords agreed to an Addreſs, thanking her Majeſty, for 
communicating this to them, and for the Promiſes ſhe had made 
them, repeating the Words in which they were made: it was 
moved to add the Words, Conform to ber Alliance; but it was 
faid, the Queen aſſured them of that, ſo the repeating theſe Words 
ſeemed to intimate a Diſtruſt; and that was not carried. But, 
becauſe there ſeemed to be an Ambiguity in the mention made of 
Spain and the Weſt-Indies, the Houſe expreſſed, in what ſenſe 
they underſtood them, by adding theſe Words, Which were of 
the greateſt importance to the Safety and Commerce of theſe Ma- 
tions. The Commons made an Addreſs to the ſame purpoſe, in 
which they only named Spain and the /e2ft- Indies. 

The Lord Treaſurer prevented the Duke of Devonſhire, who 
had prepared a Bill for giving Precedence to the Duke of Cam- 


Electoral Family, as the Children and Nephews of the Crown; 
and 
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and it was intimated, that Bills relating to Honours and Prece- 1712. 
dence ought to come from the Crown: The Duke of Devonſbire 
would make no diſpute on this hegd; if the thing paſſed, he ac- 
quieſced in the manner of paſſing it, only he thought it lay within 

the Authority of the Houſe. On this occaſion, the Court ſeemed, 

even to an Affectation, to ſhew a particular Zeal in promoting 

this Bill: For it paſſed thro' both Houſes in two Days, it being 

read thrice in a Day, in them both. For all this haſte, the Court 

did not ſeem to deſign any ſuch Bill, till it was propoſed by others, 

out of whoſe hands they thought fit to take it. There were two 
other Articles, in the Queen's Meſſage; by the one, ſhe deſired 

their Advice and Aſſiſtance, to quiet the Uneaſineſs, that the 

Peers of Scotland were under, by the Judgment lately given: By 

the other, ſhe complained of the Licence of the Prefs, and deſired 

ſome Reſtraint might be put upon it. The Lords entred u 

the Conſideration of that part of the Queen's Meſſage, that related Debates 
to the Peers of Scotland; and it took up almoſt a whole Week. dhe Serbe 
The Court propoſed, that an Expedient might be found, that Pen 
the Peers of Scotland ſhould not fit among them by Election, 

but by Deſcent, in caſe the reſt of the Peers of that Nation ſhould 
conſent to it : A Debate followed concerning the Articles of the 
Union, which of them were fundamental and not altetable ; 

it was ſaid, that by the Union no private Right could be taken 
away, but by the Conſent of the. Perſons concerned ; therefore 

no Alteration could be made in the Right of the Peers of Scot- 

land, unleſs they conſented to it. It was afterwards debated, 
whether an Alteration might be made with this condition, in caſe 

they ſhould conſent to it ; or whether the firſt Riſe to any ſuch 
Alteration ought not to be given, by a previous Deſire. This 

was not ſo ſubject to an ill Management; the Court ſtudied to 

have a ſubſequent Conſent received as ſufficient ; but a previous 
Deſire was inſiſted on, as viſibly fairer and juſter. 

The Houſe of Commons, after the Receſs, entred on the Ob- e 
ſervations of the Commiſſioners for taking the Publick Accounts; Cas 
and began with Z/al/pole, whom they reſolved to put out of the 
way of diſturbing them in the Houſe. The thing laid to his 
charge ſtood thus; after he, as Secretary of War, had contracted + 
with ſome for Forrage to the Horſe, that lay in Scotland; he, find- 
ing that the two Perſons who contracted for it made ſome gain 
by it, named a Friend of his own as a third Perſon, that he might 
have a ſhare in the Gain; but the other two had no mind to let 
him in, to know the Secret of their Management; ſo they offered 
him 500 J. for his Share; he accepted of it, and the Money was 
remitted. But they, not knowing his Addreſs, directed their 


Bill 
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1712. Bill to Walpole, who endorſed it, and the Perſon concerned re- 
Wr— ceived the Money; this was found out, and Walpole was charged 
with it as a Bribe, that he had, taken for his own uſe, for making 

the Contract. Both the Perſons that remitted the Money, and he 

who received it were examined, and affirmed that Walpole was 
neither directly nor indirectly concerned in the Matter; but the 

Houſe inſiſted upon his having endorſed the Bill, and not only 

voted this a Corruption, but ſent him to the Tower, and ex- 

pelled him the Houſe. ß 119211907 OF i 107%: DIG 

Te Cen- The next Attack was on the Duke of Marlborowgh : The Money 
repens received from the Jem, was {aid to be a Fraud; and that, deducted 
ehe out of the Pay of the Foreign Troops, was {aid to be Publick Mo- 
ney, and to beaccounted for: The Debate held long; it appeared, 
that during the former War, King William had 5000/7. a-year 

for Contingencies ; it was often reckoned to have coſt much more. 

The Contingency was that Service, which could be brought to nb 

certain head, and was chiefly for procuring Intelligence; the Duke 

of Marlborough had only 10000. for the Contingencies; that and 

all the other Items joined together, amounted but to 300007. a Sum. 

much inferiour to what had been formerly given; and yet, with 

this moderate Expence, he had procured fo good Intelligence, 

that he was never ſurprized, and no Party he ſent out was ever 
intercepted or cut off. By means of this Intelligence, all his De- 

ſigns were ſo well concerted, that he ſucceeded in every one of 

them, and by many Inſtances, the exactneſs of his Intelligence was 

fully demonſtrated. It was proved, both by Witneſſes, and by for- 

mal Atteſtations from Holland, that ever ſince the Year 1672, 

the Jews had made the like Preſent to the General of che Srates 

Army ; and it was underſtood as a Perquiſite belonging to that 
Command: No Bargain was made with the Fews for the Englifb 

Troops, that made by the States being applied to them; fo that 

it appeared, that the making ſuch a Preſent to the General was 
cuſtomary; but that was denied: And they voted, the taking 

that Preſent to be illegal; and, tho' he had the Queen's Warrant 

to receive the Sixpence in the Pound, or Two and a half per Cent. 
deducted from the Pay of the Foreign Troops, yet that was voted 

to be unwarrantable, and that it ought to be accounted for. The 

Court eſpouſed this with ſuch Zeal, and paid fo well for it, that 

| it was carried by a great Majority: Upon this, many virulent Wri- 
Many Libel ters (whether ſet on to it, or officiouſly ſtudying to merit by it, 
aint hm did not appear) threw out, in many defamatory Libels, a great 
deal of their Malice againft the Duke of Mar/borough: They 
compared him to Catiline, to Craſſus, and to Anthony ; and ſtu- 

died to repreſent him as a Robber of the Nation, and as a publick 

| Enemy. 
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Enemy. This gave an Indignation to all, who had a ſenſe of 11 2, 
Gratitude, or a regard to Juſtice; in one of theſe ſcurrilous Pa- 
pers, wrote on deſign to raiſe the Rabble againſt him, one of the 
Periods began thus, He was perhaps once fortunate. I took occa- 

ſion to let Prince Eugene ſee the Spite of theſe Writers, and men- 
tioned this Paſſage ; upon which he made this pleaſant Reflec- 

tion, That it was the greateſt Commendation could be given him, 

ſince he was always ſucceſsful; fo this implied, that in one ſingle 
Inftance he might be fortunate, but that all his other Succeſſes 

were owing to his Conduct. I upon that faid, that ſingle Inſtance 

muſt be then his eſcaping out of the hands of the Party, that took 

him, when he was failing down the Mae/e in the Boat. But their IIl- 

Will reſted not in Defamation; the Queen was prevailed on to 

ſend an Order tothe Attorney-General, to proſecute him for the 

I 5000 J. that was. deducted yearly out of the Pay of the Foreign 
Troops, which he had received by her own Warrant : But what 

this will end in, mult be left to Time. | 

The Duke of Ormond was declared General, and had the firſt 
Regiment of Guards; and the Earl of Rivers was made Maſter of 
the Ordnance, in his room. 

Secret Enquiries were made, in order to the laying more Load His Inno- 
on the Duke of Marlborough, and to ſee whether Poſts in the gi 
Army, or in the Guards were ſold by him; but nothing could be d. 
found: He had ſuffered a Practice to go on, that had been begun 
in the late King's time, of letting Officers {ell their Commiſſions; 
but he had never taken any part of the Price to himſelf: Few 
thought that he had been ſo clear in that Matter; for it was the 
only thing, in which now his Enemies were confident, that ſome 
Diſcoveries would have been made to his prejudice ; ſo that the 
Endeavours uſed, to ſearch into thoſe Matters, producing no- 
thing, raiſed the Reputation of his incorrupt Adminiſtration, 
more than all his Well-wiſhers could have expected. Thus happy 
does fometimes the Malice of an Enemy prove! In this whole 
Tranſaction we ſaw a new Scene of Ingratitude, acted in a moſt 
imprudent manner; when the Man, to whom the Nation owed 
more, than it had ever done in any Age to any Subject, or per- 
haps to any Perſon whatſoever, was for ſome Months purſued with 
ſo much Malice: He bore it with Silence and Patience, with an 
Exteriour that ſeemed always calm and cheerful; and, tho' he 
prepared a full Vindication of himſelf, yet he delayed publiſhing 
it, till the Nation ſhould return to its Senſes, and be capable of 
examining theſe Matters, in a more impartial manner. 

The Scotch Lords, ſeeing no Redreſs to their Complaint, ſeemed The Sc 
reſolved to come no more to ſit in the Houſe of Peers; but the Sadllopes 
Vo l. II. 7 M Court | 
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1712. Court was ſenſible, that their Strength in that Houſe conſiſted 
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chiefly in them, and in the new Peers: So Pains were taken, 
and ſecret forcible Arguments were uſed to them, which proved 
ſo effectual, that after a few days Abſence, they came back, and 
continued, during the Seſſion, to fit in the Houſe. They gave it 
out, that an Expedient would be found, that would be to the ſa- 
tisfaction of the Peers of Scotland: But, nothing of that appear- 
ing, it was concluded that the Satisfaction was private, and per- 
ſonal. The great Arrear, into which all the regular Payments, 
both of the Houſhold and of Salaries and Penſions was left to 
run, made it to be generally believed, that the Income for the 
Civil Liſt, tho it exceeded the Eſtabliſhment very far, was ap- 
plied to other Payments, which the Miniſters durſt not own. 
And, tho' ſecret Practice on Members had been of a great while 
too common, yet it was believed, that it was at this time ma- 
naged, with an extraordinary Profuſion. | 

Thoſe, who were ſuſpected to have very bad Deſigns, applied 
themſelves with great induſtry to drive on ſuch Bills, as they 
hoped would give the Presbyterians in Scotland ſuch Alarms, as 
might diſpoſe them to remonſtrate, that the Union was broken, 
They paſſed not all at once; but I ſhall lay them together, be- 
cauſe one and the fame Deſign was purſued in them all. 

A Toleration was propoſed for the Epiſcopal Clergy, who 
would uſe the Liturgy of the Church of England; this ſeemed fo 
reaſonable, that no oppoſition was made to it: one Clauſe put in 
it, occaſioned great Complaints; the Magiſtrates, who by the 
Laws were obliged to execute the Sentences of the Judicatories of 
their Kirk, were by this Act required, to execute none of them. 
It was reaſonable to require them to execute no Sentences, that 
might be paſſed on any, for doing what was tolerated by this Act; 
but the carrying this to a general Clauſe, took away the Civil 
Sanction, which in moſt Places is looked on as the chief, if not 
the only, Strength of Church Power. Thoſe, who were to be 
thus Tolerated, were required, by a Day limited in the Act, to 
take the Oath of Abjuration; it was well known, that few, if 
any of them, would take that Oath ; ſo to cover them from it, a 
Clauſe was put in this Act, requiring all the Presbyterian Mi- 
niſters to take it; ſince it ſeemed reaſonable, that thoſe of the 
legal Eſtabliſhment ſhould be required to take that, which was 
now to be impoſed on Thoſe, who were only to be Tolerated, It 
was well underſtood, that there were Words in the Oath of Abju- 
ration, to which the Presbyterians excepted. In the Act of Succeſ- 
ſion, one of the Conditions on which the Succeſſor was to be received, 


was, his being of the Communion of the Church of England; and 
by 
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by the Oath of Abjuration, the Succeſſion was ſworn to, as limited 1712 
by that Act: The Word Limitation imported only the Entail of 
the Crown; but it was ſuggeſted, that the Particle A, related to 
all the Conditions in that Act. This was ſpread among fo 
many of that Perſuaſion, that it was believed a great Party among 
them, would refuſe to take it: Soa ſmall Alteration was made by 
the Houſe of Lords of theſe Words, As was limited, into Words 
of the fame ſenſe, Which was limited; but thoſe, who intended 
to excuſe the Epiſcopal Party, who they knew were in the Pre- 
tender's Intereſts, from taking the Oath, were for keeping in 
thoſe Words, which the Presbyterians ſcrupled. The Commons 
accordingly difagreed to the Antendment made by the Lords ; 
and they receding from it, the Bill paſs d, as it had been ſent up 
from the Commons. Another Act paſſed for diſcontinuing the 
Courts of Judicature, during ſome Days at Chriſimas, though the 
obſerving of Holidays was contrary to their Principles : This was 
intended only to irritate them. 

After that, an Act was brought in, for the reſtoring of Patro- pong 
nages ; theſe had been taken away by an Act in King William's wires. 
Reign; it was ſet up by the Presbyteriaus, from their firſt Be- 
ginning, as a Principle, that Pariſhes had, from Warrants in 
Scripture, a Right to chuſe their Miniſters ; ſo that they had al- 
ways look'd on the Right of Patronage, as an Invaſion made on 
that: it was therefore urged, that ſince, by the Act of Union, 
Presbytery, with all its Rights and Privileges, was inalterably ſe- 
cured, and fince their Kirk-Seſſion was a Branch of their Con- 
ſtitution, the taking from them. the Right of chuſing their Miniſters 
was contrary to that Act: Yet the Bill paſſed thro both Houſes, a 
ſmall oppoſition being only made in either. By theſe Steps the 
Presbyterians were alarmed, when they faw the Succeſs of every 
Motion that was made, on deſign to weaken and undermine 
their Eſtabliſhment. | 

Another Matter, of a more publick nature, was at this time The Bae: 
ſet on foot; both Houſes of Parliament had, in the Year 1909, k 
agreed in an Addreſs to the Queen, that the Proteſtant Succeſſion 
might be ſecured by a Guaranty, in the Treaty of Peace ; and 
this was ſettled at the Hague, to be one of the Preliminaries: But 
when an end was put to the Conferences at Gertruydenberg, the 
Lord Townſhend was ordered to ſet on a Treaty with the States to 
that effect. They entertained it readily ; but at the ſame time 
they propoſed, that England ſhould enter into a Guaranty with 
them, to maintain their Barrier; which conſiſted of ſome Places 
they were to garriſon, the Sovereignty of which was ſtil] in the 
Crown of Spain; and of other Places, which had not belonged 

to 
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1712. to that Crown, at the Death of King Charles the Second, but had 
—Y— been taken in the Progreſs of the War: for, by their Agreements 


with us, they bore the Charge of the Sieges, and ſo the Places 
taken were to belong to them: Theſe were chiefly Liſle, 
Tournay, Menin, and Doway; and were to be kept till by 
them. But as for thoſe Places, which, from the time of the 
Treaty of the Pyrenees, belonged to the Spaniards ; they had 

been ſo ill looked after, by the Spaniſh Governours of Flanders, 
| who were more ſet on enriching themſelves, and keeping a mag- 
nificent Court at Bruſſels, than on preſerving the Country; that 
neither were the Fortifications kept in due Repair, nor the Maga- 
zines furniſhed, nor the Soldiers paid: So that whenſoever a 
War broke out, the French made themſelves very eaſily Maſters 
of Places ſo ill kept. The States had therefore propoſed, during 
this War, that the Sovereignty of thoſe Places ſhould continue ſtill 
to belong to the Crown of Spain; but they ſhould keep Garri- 
ſons in the ſtrongeſt and the moſt expoſed, in particular thoſe 
that lay on the Lys and the Scheld; and for the maintaining this, 
they asked 1000007. a-year from thoſe Provinces; by which 
means they would be kept better and cheaper than ever they had 
been, while they were in the hands of the Spaniards : They alſo 
asked a free Paſſage for all the Stores, that they ſhould ſend to 
thoſe Places. This ſeemed to be ſo reaſonable, that ſince the In- 
tereſt of England, as well as of the States, required that this Fron- 
tier ſhould be carefully maintained, the Miniſtry were ready to 
hearken to it: It was objected, that in caſe of a War between 
England and the States, the Trade, of thoſe Provinces would be 
wholly in the hands of the Dutch; but this had been ſettled in the 
great Truce, which, by the Mediation of France and England, 
was made between the Spaniards and the States: There was a 
proviſional Order therein made, for the Freedom of Trade in 
thoſe Provinces ; and that was turned to a perpetual one, by the 
Peace of Munſter. King Charles of Spain had agreed to the main 
of the Barrier; ſome Places on the Scheld were not neceſſary for a 
Frontier, but the States inſiſted on them, as neceſſary to main- 
tain a Communication with the Frontier; the King of Pruſſia 
excepted likewiſe to ſome Places in the Spaniſh Guelder. The 
Lord Tenn thought, that theſe were ſuch inconſiderable Ob- 
jections, that tho' his Inſtructions did not come up to every Par- 
ticular, yet he ſigned the Treaty, known by the Name of the 
Barrier Treaty: By it the States bound themſelves to maintain 
the Queen's Title to her Dominions and the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion, with their whole Force; and England was reciprocally 
bound to aſſiſt them in maintaining this Barrier. 


The 
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The mercenary Writers, that were hired to deſend the Peace, 1 1 4: 
then projected with France, attacked this Treaty with great Viru- —— 
lence, and by Arguments that gave juſt Suſpicions of black De- plained of 
ſigns: They ſaid, it was a Diſgrace to this Nation, to engage any 
other State to ſecure the Succeſſion among us, which perhaps we 
might ſee cauſe to alter: Whereas by this Treaty, the Srates had 
an Authority given them, to interpoſe in our Counſels. It was 
alſo faid, that if the States were put in poſſeſſion of all thoſe 
ſtrong Towns, they might ſhut us out from any ſhare of Trade 
in them, and might ere& our Manufactures in Provinces, very ca- 
pable of them: But it was anſwered, that this could not be done, 
as long as this Treaty continued in force, unleſs the Sovereign of 
the Country ſhould join with them againſt us. Some objected to 
the Settlement made at Munſter, as a Tranſaction when we were in 
ſuch Confuſion at home, that we had no Minifter there; but 
that Treaty had only rendred the Truce, and the proviſional Set- 
tlement made before, by the Mediation of England, perpetual ; 
and we had ſince acquieſced in that Settlement for above Sixty 
Years. By examining into the Particulars of the Treaty it ap- 
peared, that in ſome inconſiderable Matters the Lord Townſhend 
had gone beyond the Letter of his Inſtructions, in which he had 
ſo fully fatisfied the Miniſtry, that tho' upon his firſt ſigning it, 
ſome Exceptions had been taken, yet theſe were paſſed over, 
and the Treaty was ratified in form. | 

But the preſent Miniſtry had other Views: They deſigned to 
ſet the Queen at liberty from her Engagements by theſe Alliances, 
and to diſengage her from. Treaties. The Houſe of Commons 
went now very haſtily into ſeveral Reſolutions, that were very in- 
Jurious to the States: They pretended, they had failed in the 
Performance of all Agreements, with relation to the Service, both 
at Sea and Land; and as to the Troops, that were to have been fur- 
niſhed in Portugal and Savoy, as well as the Subſidies due to thoſe 
Princes. They fell next on the Barrier Treaty; they gave it And con. 
out, that the old Miniſtry defigned to bring over an Army from gf 
Holland, whenſoever they ſhould, for other ends, pretend that of Lores 
the Proteſtant Succeſſion was in danger; and it was ſaid, there 
was no need of any foreign Aſſiſtance to maintain it; In the De- 
bate, it was inſiſted on, that it could be maintained fafely no 
other way; it was not to be doubted, but the King of Frazce 
would aſſiſt the Pretender; England was not inclintd to keep up 
a Standing Army, in time of Peace, to reſiſt him: So that we 
could not be ſo ſaſe any other way, as by having the States en- 
paged, to fend over their Army, if it ſhould be neceſſary. But 
Reaſon is a feeble thing, to bear down Reſolutions already taken: 
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ſo the Houſe of Commons voted the Treaty diſhonourable, and 


injurious to England; and that the Lord Townſhend had gone be- 


The States 
jultify 
themſelves. 


yend his Inſtructions in ſigning it; and that he and all, who had 
adviſed and ratified that Treaty, were publick Enemies to the 
Kingdom. Theſe Votes were carried by a great Majority, and 
were looked on as ſtrange Preludes to a Peace. When the States 
heard, what Exceptions were taken to the Barrier Treaty; they 
wrote a very reſpectful Letter to the Queen, in which they offered 
to explain or mollify any part of it, that was wrong underſtood ; 
but the Managers of the Houſe of Commons got all their Votes to 
be digeſted, into a well-compoſed inflaming Repreſentation, which 
was laid before the Queen; by it all the Allies, but moſt particu- 
larly the States, were charged for having failed in many Par- 
ticulars, contrary to their Engagements : They alſo laid before 
the Queen the Votes they had made, with relation to the Barrier 
Treaty; and that they might name a great Sum, that would make 
a deep Impreſſion on the Nation (which was ready to receive all 
things implicitly from them) they faid England had been, during 
the War, overcharged nineteen Millions, beyond what they ought 
to have paid ; all which was caſt on the old Miniſtry. 

The States, in anſwer to all this, drew up a large Memorial, 
in which every Particular in the Repreſentation was examined, 
and fully anſwered : They ſent it over to their Envoy, who pre- 
ſented it to the Queen; but no notice was taken of it; the End 
was already ſerved; and the entring into a Diſcuſhon about it, 
could have no other effect, but to confound thoſe who drew it. 
The two firſt Heads of the States Memorial, that related to the 
Service at Sea and in Flanders, were printed here, and con- 
tained a full Anſwer to all that was charged on them, as to thoſe 


Matters; to the ample Conviction of all, who examined the Par- 


Ihe ſelf- 
denying Bill 
loft. 


ticulars. The Houſe of Commons ſaw the effect this was like to 
have; ſo they voted it a falſe, malicious, ſcandalous, and injurious 
Paper, and that the printing it was a Breach of Privilege: And to 
ſtop the printing the other Heads, they put the Printer in priſon; 
this was a Confutation, to which no Reply could be made; yet it 
ſeemed to be a Confeſſion, that their Repreſentation could a6 be 


juſtified, when the Anſwer to it was ſo carefully ſtifled. The 


Houſe of Commons went next to repeal the Naturalization Act, in 
which they met with no oppoſition. 


Ihe felf-denying Bill was brought into the Houſe of Gans, 


and, as was ordinary, it paſſed eaſily there: the Scandal of Cor- 


ruption was now higher than ever; for it was believed Men were 
not only bribed for a whole Seſſion, but had new Bribes for parti- 
cular Votes. Ihe twelve new Peers being brought into the Houſe 


of 
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of Lords, had irritated ſo many there, that for two Days, by all 1512. 
the Judgments that could be made of the Houſe, the Bill was 
likely to have paſs d that Houſe : But upon ſome prevailing Argu- 
ments, ſecretly and dextrouſly applied to ſome Lords, an Altera- 
tion was made in it, by which it was loſt : For whereas the Bill, 
as it ſtood, was to take place after the Determination of the pre- 
ſent Parliament, this was altered, ſo as that it ſhould take place 
after the Demiſe of the Queen; ſo it was no more thought on. 

The Houſe of Commons voted two Millions to be raiſed by a 
Lottery ; for which a Fund was created that might pay both Prin- 
cipal and Intereſt in thirty-two Years 0 

I look next to Utrecht, where the Treaty was opened: The TheTreay 
Emperor and the Empire ſent their Miniſters very late and unwil- ad“ 
lingly thither ; but they ſubmitted to the Neceſſity of their Af- 
fairs; yet with this Condition, that the French Propoſals (for 
ſo the Propoſitions, that were formerly called Preliminaries, came 
to be named) ſhould be no ground to proceed on; and that a 
new Treaty ſhould be AE on, without any regard to them. 
It was alſo agreed, to fave the loſs of time in ſettling the Cere- 
monial, that the Plenipotentiaries ſhould aſſume no Character of 
Dignity, till all matters were adjuſted, and made ready for ſign- 
ing. The firſt of January was the Day named for opening the 
Congreſs; but they waited ſome time for the Allies: In the be- 
ginning of February O. S. the French made their Propoſals in a 
very high ſtrain. _ 3 5 

They promiſed, that at the ſigning of the Treaty they would The ret 
own the Queen and the Succeſſion to the Crown, as ſhe ſhould — 
direct; Spain and the MWeſt-Indies were to remain with King 
Philip; the Dominions in 1za/y, with the Iſlands, except Sicidy, 
were to go to the Emperor, and the Spaniſh Metberlands to the ; 
Elector of Bavaria: The Trade was to be regulated, as it was 
before the War; ſome Places in Canada were to be reſtored to 
England, with the freedom of Fiſhery in Newfoundland ; but 
Placentia was to remain with the French : Dunkirz was offered 
to be demoliſhed ; but Life and Tournay were to be given for it: 
The States were to have their Demands for the Barrier; and the 
Frontier between France, the Empire, and Laly, was to be the 
ſame, that it was before the War; by which Landau, Fenęſtrella, 
and Exiles, were to be reſtored to France. Theſe Demands were 
as extravagant, as any that France could have made, in the moſt 
proſperous State of their Affairs: This filled the Allies with In- 
dignation, and heightned the Jealouſy they had of a ſecret Under 
ſtanding, between the Courts of England and France. 


But 
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But a great Change happened in the Affairs of France, at this 


very time, that their Plenipotentiaries were making theſe Demands 


The Dauphineſs was taken ſuddenly ill of a Surfeit, 


Dauphin. as it was given out, and died in three days; and within three or 
four days after that, the Dauphin himſelf died; and in a few days 
after him, his eldeſt Son, about five or fix Years old, died like- 
wiſe; and his ſecond Son, then about three Years old, was 
thought to be in a dying condition: Theſe Deaths coming ſo 
quick one after another, ſtruck that Court: The King himſelf 
was for ſome days ill, but he ſoon recovered. Such repeated 
Strokes were look'd on with amazement : Poiſon was ſuſpected, 
as is uſual upon all ſuch occaſions; and the Duke of Orleans was 
generally charged with it: He was believed to have dealt much 
in Chymiſtry, and was an ambitious Prince. While he was in 
Spain, at the head of King Philip's Army, he formed a Project 
to ſet him aſide, and to make himſelf King of Spain; in which, 
as the Lord Toxwnſhend told me, he went ſo far, that he try'd to 
engage Mr. Stanhope, to preſs the Queen and the States to aſſiſt 
him, promiſing to break with France, and to marry King Charles's 
Dowager. This came to be diſcovered: He was upon that called 
out of Spain; and it was thought, that the only thing that ſaved 
him, was the King's kindneſs to his Natural Daughter, whom 
he had married. The King not only paſt it over; but ſoon after, 
he obliged the Duke of Berry to marry his Daughter: ſuch care 
had that old King taken, to corrupt the Blood of France, with 
the mixture of his ſpurious Iſſue. King Philip was not at all 
leaſed with the Alliance; but wrote to his elder Brother, ex- 
poſtulating for his not oppoſing the Marriage more vigorouſly ; 
with which he proſeſt himſelf ſo difpleaſed, that he could not be 
brought to congratulate upon it. This Letter was ſent from Ma- 
drid to Paris; but was intercepted, and ſent to Barcelona, and from 
thencetothe Hague; Dr. Hare told me, he read the original Letter. 
The Duke of Burgundy, when he became Dauphin, upon his 
Father's death, had been let into the underſtanding the Secrets of 
Government; and, as was given out, he had on many occaſions 
expreſſed a deep Senſe of the Miſeries of the People, with great 
Sentiments of Juſtice: He had likewiſe, in ſome Diſputes that 
Cardinal de Moailles had with the Jeſuits, eſpouſed his Intereſts, 
and protected him. It was allo believed, that he retained a great 
Affection to the Archbiſhop of Cambray, whoſe Fable of Tele- 
-machus carried in it the nobleſt Maxims poſſible, for the Conduct 
of a wiſc and good Prince, and ſet forth that Station in ſhining 
Characters, but which were the Reverſe of Lewtis the XIVth's 


The Cha- 
racter of the 
Dauphin. 


whole Liſe and Reign. 


Theſe things gave the French a juſt 
Senſe 
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Senſe of the Loſs they had in his Death; and the Apprehenſions 
of a Minority, after ſuch a Reign, ſtruck them with a great Con- 
ſternation. Theſe Deaths, in ſo critical a time, ſeemed to pot- 
tend, that all the vaſt Scheme which the King of France had 
formed, with ſo much perfidy and bloodſhed, was in a fait way 
to be ſoon blaſted. But I will go no further in ſo dark a pro- 
ſpe. | 

5 French Propoſitions raiſed, among the true Engliſb, a juſt 
Indignation ; more particularly their putting off the owning the 


1712. 
—— 


An Indigns- 


tion, when 


the French 


Queen, till the Treaty came to be ſigned: The Lord Treafurer, Propoſals 


to ſoften this ſaid, he ſaw a Letter, in which the King of France 


came over, 


appeared in 
5 1 


acknowledged her Queen; this was 4 Confeſſion that there was a lou 


private Correſpondence between them; yet the doing it by a Let- 
ter was no legal Act. In excuſe of this it was ſaid, that the late 
King was not owned by the French, till the Treaty of Ry/wick 
came to be ſigned: But there was a Mediator in that Treaty, 
with whom our Plenipotentiaries only negotiated; whereas thert 
was no Mediator at Lrrecht: fo that the Queen was now, with- 
out any Interpoſition, treating with a Prince, who did not own 
her Right to the Crown. The Propoſitions made by the French 
were treated here with the greateſt corn; nor did the Minifters 
pretend to ſay any thing in excuſe for them: And an Addreſs was 
made to the Queen, expreſſing a juſt Indignation at ſuch a Pro- 
ceeding, promiſing her all Aſſiſtance in carrying on the War, till 
ſhe ſhould arrive at a juſt and honourable Peace. 


The Allies did offer their Demands next, which ran as high The De. 


another way: The Emperor asked the whole Spaniſb Monarchy ; 
England asked the reſtoring Vewfoundland, and the demoliſhing 
of Dunkirk ; the States asked their whole Barrier; and every 
Allie asked Satisfaction to all the other Allies, as well as to him- 


ſelf: England and the States declared, that they demanded Spain 


and the Veſt-Indies for the Emperor; fo the high Pattern ſet by 
the French, in their Demands, was to the full imitated by the 
Allies. The French ſet a Day, for offering their Anſwer ; but 
when the Day came, inſtead of offering an Anſwer in Writin 

they propoſed to enter into verbal Conferences, upon the Demands 
made on both ſides : This had indeed been practiſed in Treaties, 
where Mediators interpoſed ; but that was not done, 'till the main 
Points were ſecretly agreed to. The Allies rejected this Propoſi- 
tion, and demanded ſpecifick Anſwers in Writing; fo, till the be- 
ginning of May, the Treaty went on in a very languid manner, 
in many fruitleſs Meetings, the French always ſaying, they had 
yet received no other Orders: ſo that the Negotiation there was at 


mands of 
the Allies. 


| 
| 
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1712. The Preparations for the Campaign were carried on, by the 
dee Emperor and the Statet, with all poſſible Vigour : Prince Eugene 
tons for the ſtaid three Months in England in a fruitle Negotiation with our 
Campaign. Court, and was ſent back with general and ambiguous Promiſes: 
The States gave him the ſupreme Command of their Army, and 
aſſured him that, in the Execution of the Project that was con- 
certed among them, he ſhould be put under no reſtraint by their 
Deputies or Generals, and that no Ceſſation of Arms ſhould be 
ordered, till all was ſettled by a General Peace. The Duke of 
Ormond followed him in April, well ſatisfied both with his In- 
ſtructions and his Appointments; for he had the fame Allowances, 
that had been lately Voted Criminal in the Duke of Marlborough. 

The Pre- At this time the Pretender was taken ill of the Small-Pox : He 

rerder's 4, recovered of them; but his Siſter, who was taken with the ſame 
Diſeaſe, died of it : She was, by all that knew her, admired as a 
moſt extraordinary Perſon in all reſpects; inſomuch that a very 
great Character was ſpread of her, by thoſe who talked but in- 
differently of the Pretender himſelf : Thus he loſt a great Strength, 
which ſhe procured to him, from all who faw or convers'd with 
her. I turn next to give an account of the Convocation. 

Proceedings There was a Doubt ſuggeſted, whether the Queen's Licence 
mie” did- till ſubſiſt, after a Prorogation by a Royal Writ : The Attor- 

ney General gave his Opinion, that it was fill in force; upon 
which, the Biſhops went on with the Reſolution, in which the 
former Seſſion had ended, and ſent back to the Lower Houſe a 
Paper, which had been ſent to them from that Houſe in the for- 
mer Seſſion, with ſuch Amendments, as they thought proper : 
But then Azrerbury ſtarted a new Notion, That as, in a Seſſion 
of Parliament, a Prorogation put an end to all Matters not finiſhed, 
ſo that they were to begin all a-new; the fame Rule was to be ap- 
plied to Convocations, in purſuance of his favourite Notion, that 
the Proceedings in Parliament were likewiſe to be obſerved amongſt 
them. The Biſhops did not agree to this; for, upon ſearching 
their Books, they found a Courſe of Precedents to the contrary : 
And the Schedule, by which the Archbiſhop prorogued them, 
when the Royal Writ was ſent him, did in expreſs Words conti- 
nue all things, in the State in which they were then, to their 
next Meeting. Vet this did not ſatisfy Atterbury and his Party; 
ſo the Lower Houſe ordered him to lay the Matter before the At- 
torney-General for his Opinion; he did that very partially, for he 
did not ſhew him the Paper ſent down by the Biſhops; he only 
gave him a very defective Abſtract of it: whereupon the Attorney- 
General gave him ſuch an Anſwer as he defired, by which it was 
very plain, that he was not rightly informed about it. The Biſhops 
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reſolved to adhere to the method of former Convocations, and not 1713. 
to begin Matters afreſh, that had been formerly near finiſhed, By . 
this means they were at a full ſtop, fo that they could not deter- 
mine thoſe Points, which had been recommended to them by the 
Queen: But they entered upon new ones; there was then a Bill, in 
the Houſe of Parliament, for building fifty new Churches, in and 
about London and Weſtminſter; fo an Office, for conſecrating 
Churches and Church-yards, was prepared : and probably this 
will be all the Fruit, that the Church will reap from this Convo- 
cation. | ab 
The Cenſure that was paſs'd on WW, hifton's Book, in the former Cenſire on 
Seſſion, had been laid before the Queen in due form for her Ap- Bal. u, 
probation: But at the opening of this Seſſion in December, the confirmed 
Biſhops finding that no Return was come from the Throne in that Queen. 
Matter, ſent two of their number, to receive her Majeſty's Pleafure 
in it; the Archbiſhop being ſo ill of the Gout, that he came not | 
among us all that Winter. The Queen had put the Cenſure, that 1 
we had ſent her, into the hands of ſome of her Miniſters, but could 
not remember to whom ſhe gave it; ſo a new Extract of it was 1 
ſent to her; and ſhe ſaid, ſhe would ſend her Pleaſure upon it very | I 
ſpeedily: but none came during the Seſſion, ſo all further Proceed- ; . 
ings againſt him were ſtopped, ſince the Queen did not confirm [| 
the ſtep, that we had made. This was not unacceptable to ſome 1 
of us, and to myſelf in particular; I was gone into my Dioceſs, 
when that Cenfure was paſſed ; and I have ever thought, that the 
true Intereſt of the Chriſtian Religion was beſt conſulted, when 
nice diſputing about Myſteries was laid afide and forgotten. 

There appeared at this time an Inclination, in many of the an tncine 
Clergy, to a nearer Approach towards the Church of Rome; Hicks, hee 
an il-tempered Man, who was now at the Head of the Jacobite gy towards 
Party, had in ſeveral Books promoted a Notion, that there was a 985 
proper Sacrifice made in the Eucbariſt, and had on many occa- 
ſions ſtudied to leflen our Averſion to Popery: The Supremacy of 
the Crown in Eccleſiaſtical Matters, and the Method in which the 

Reformation was carried, was openly condemned; one Brett had 
preached a Sermon, in ſeveral of the Pulpits of London, which he 
afterwards printed; in which he preſſed the neceſſity of Prieſtly 
Abſolution, in a ſtrain beyond what was pretended to even in the 
Church of Rome: He ſaid no Repentance could ſerve without it, 
and affirmed, that the Prieſt was veſted, with the ſame power of 
Pardoning, that our Saviour himſelf had. A Motion was made in 
the Lower Houſe of Convocation, to cenſure this; but it was fo ill 
ſupported, that it was let fall. Another Conceit was taken up, of 
the Invalidity of Lay-Baptiſm, on which ſeveral Books have been 

| writ; 
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writ ; nor was the Diſpute a trifling one, ſince by this Notion, 
the Teachers among the Diſſenters paſſing for Lay-Men, this went 
to the re-baptizing them and their Congregations, |, 

Dod well gave the Riſe to this Conceit; he was a very learned 
Man, and led a ſtrict Life; he ſeemed to hunt after Paradoxes in 
all his Writings, and broached not a few); he thought none could 
be ſaved, but thoſe who, by the Sacraments, had a federal Right 


do it; and that theſe were the Seals of the Covenant: So that he 


left all, who died without the. Sacraments, to the uncovenanted 
Mercies of God; and to this he added, that none had a Right to 
give the Sacraments, but thoſe who were commiſſioned to it; and 
theſe were the Apoſtles, and after them Biſhops and Prieſts or- 


duained by them: It followed upon this, that Sacraments ad- 


miniftred by others were of no Value. He purſued- theſe No- 
tions ſo far, that he aſſerted that the Souls of Men were na- 
turally mortal, but that the immortalizing Virtue was conveyed by 
Baptiſm, given by Perſons Epiſcopally ordained. And yet, after 
all this, which carried the Epiſcopal Function ſo high, he did not 
lay the Original of that Government, on any Inſtruction or War- 
rant in the Scripture : But thought it was ſet up, in the beginning 
of the ſecond Century, after the Apoſtles were all dead. He wrote 
very doubtfully of the Time, in which the Canon of the New 
Teſtament was ſettled; he thought it was not before the ſecond 
Century, and that an extraordinary Inſpiration was continued in 
the Churches to that very Time, to which he aſcribed the Origi- 
nal of Epiſcopacy. This ſtrange and precarious Syſtem was in 
great credit among us; and the Neceſlity of the Sacrament, and 
the Invalidity of eccleſiaſtical Functions, when performed by Per- 
ſons, who were not Epiſcopally ordained, were entertained by 
many with great Applauſe : This made the Diſſenters paſs for no 
Chriſtians, and put all Thoughts of reconciling them to us far out 
of view : And ſeveral little Books were ſpread about the Nation, to 
prove the neceſſity of re-baptizing them, and that they were in a 
State of Damnation till that was done; but few were, by theſe 
Arguments, prevailed upon to be re-baptized : This ſtruck even 
at the Baptiſm by Midwives in the Church of Rome; which was 
practiſed and connived at here in England, till it was objected in 
the Conference, held at Hampton-Court, ſoon after King Fames 
the Firſt's Acceſſion to the Crown, and Baptiſm was not till then 
limited to Perſons in Orders: Nothing of this kind was ſo much 
as mentioned in the Year 1660, when a great part'of the Nation 
had been baptized by Diſſenters; but it was now promoted with 
much heat, | 
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The Biſhops thought it neceſſary to put a ſtop to this new and 1712. 
extravagant Doctrine; ſo a Declaration was agreed to, firſt 1 — 
againſt the Irregularity of all Baptiſm by Perſons, who were not defened = 3 
in Holy Orders; but that yet, according to the Practice of the ese 
Primitive Church, and the conſtant Uſage of the Church of Eng- britizing 
land, no Baptiſm (in or with Water, in the Name of the Father, | 
Son and Holy Ghoſt) ought to be reiterated. The Archbiſhop 
of York at firſt agreed to this ; ſo it was reſolved to publiſh it, 
in the Name of all the Biſhops of England; but he was prevailed 
on to change his Mind; and refuſed to ſign it, pretending that 
this would encourage irregular Baptiſm : So the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, with moſt of the Biſhops of his Province, reſolved to But the 


offer it to the Convocation. It was agreed to in the Upper Houſe, Sat te 


the Biſhop of Rocheſter only diſſenting: But when it was ſent to“ 

the Lower Houſe, they would not ſo much as take it into conſide- 

ration, but laid it aſide; thinking that it would encourage thoſe, 

who ſtruck at the Dignity of the Prieſthood. This was all that 
ſs d in Convocation. 

The Supplies demanded were given, in all about fix Millions; Gen Sup- 
there were two Lotteries of 1,800,000 J. a- piece, beſides the Four 
Shillings in the Pound, and the Malt Bill. A Motion was made 
for a Clauſe, to be put in one of the Lottery Bills, for a Commiſ- 
ſion to enquire into the Value and Conſideration of all the Grants, 
made by King William. The Miniſters apprehended the difh- 
culty of carrying a Money-Bill, with a Tack to it, thro' the 
Houſe of Lords; ſo they prevailed to get it ſeparated from the 
Money-Bill, and ſent up in a particular one; and undertook to 
carry it. When it came up to the Houle of Lords, a great Party 
was made againſt it; thoſe who continued to pay a Reſpect to 
the Memory of King William, thought it was a very unbecoming 
Return to him, who had delivered the Nation from Slavery and 
Popery, to caſt fo particular an Indignity on his Grants: The Bill 
made all its Steps thro' the Houſe of Lords to the laſt, with a 
ſmall Majority of one or two. The Earl of Mottingbam was ab- 
ſent the firſt two Days, but came to the Houſe on the laſt; he 
faid, he always thought thoſe Grants were too large, and very 
unſeaſonably made, but he thought there ought to be an equal 
way of proceeding in that Matter ; they ought either to reſume 
them all, or to bring all concerned in them, to an equal Compo- 
ſition: He therefore could not approve of this Bill, which by a 
very clear Conſequence would put it in the power of a Fellow- 
Subject, to reſume or to cover Grants, at his pleaſure ; and fo it 
would put the Perſons, concerned in the Grants, into too great 
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eight, in Perſon or by Proxy, were for the Bill; and as many were 


againſt it: The Votes being equal, by the Rule of the Houſe, 
the Negative carried it: So, for that time, the Bill was loſt. 

During the Seſſion, Reports were often given out, that all 
things were agreed, and that the Treaty was as good as finiſhed : 
But new Stories were ſet on foot, and pretended Delays, to put 
off the Expectation of Peace; however, in the end of May, we 
were ſurprized with Letters from the Camp, which told us, that 
the Army of the Allies being joined, was 25000 Men ſtronger 
than the French; an Advantage that they never had before, 
during the whole courſe of the War. That Prince Eugene there- 
fore propoſed, that they ſhould march towards the Head of the 
Scheld, where the French Army lay, and upon their advancing 
the French would be obliged, either to venture on Action, or to 
retire ; and in that caſe Cambray would be left open to the Al- 
lies, to fit down before it. The Council of War agreed to this, 
but to their great ſurprize, the Duke of Ormond ſhewed Orders, 
not to act offenſively againſt the French; he ſeemed to be very un- 
eaſy with theſe Orders, but ſaid he muſt obey them. This was much 
reſented by the whole Army, and by the Miniſters of the Allies at 
the Hague and at Utrecht: And it ſtruck us here in England 
with Amazement. 

Motions were made upon it, in both Houſes of Parliament; for 
it ſeemed, we were neither to have Peace nor War: So it was pro- 
poſed, that an Addreſs ſhould be made to the Queen, that ſhe 
would ſet the Duke of Ormond at liberty, to act in concurrence 
with the other Generals, and carry on the War, fo as to obtain a 
good Peace. Thoſe who oppoſed this, asked, what Proofs they 
had, of what was ſaid, concerning the Duke of Or mond s Orders; 
they had only private Letters, which were not produced: So, it 
was ſaid, there was not ground enough to found an Addreſs upon; 
which ought not to be made, on bare Reports. The Miniſters 
would neither confeſs, nor deny the Matter, pretending the Oath 
of Secrecy; yet they affirmed the Duke of Ormond was at liberty 
to cover a Siege. 

That which prevailed in both Houſes, to hinder the Addreſs, 
was, that the Miniſters in both did affirm, that the Peace was 
agreed on, and would be laid before them in three or four Days: 
It was upon that ſuggeſted, that this muſt be a ſeparate Peace, 
ſince the Allies knew nothing of it. The Lord Treaſurer ſaid, a 
ſeparate Peace was ſo baſe, ſo knaviſh, and ſo villainous a thing, 
that every one who ſerved the Queen knew, they muſt anſwer it 
with their Heads to the Nation; but it would appear to be a ſafe 
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and a glorious Peace, much more to the Honour and Intereſt of x 1 2. 


the Nation, than the Preliminaries that were agreed to, three 
Years before: He alſo affirmed, that the Allies knew of it, and 
were ſatisfied with it; ſo the Motion fell: And all were in great 
expectation, to ſee what a few Days would produce. In order to 
this, it was propoſed to examine into all the Proceedings at the 
Hague, and at Gertruydenberg, in the Years 1709 and 1710; 
this was ſet on by a Repreſentation made by the Earl of Szrafford; 
for he affirmed in the Houſe of Lords, that thoſe Matters had not 
been fairly repreſented ; he faid, he had his Information from 
one of the two, who had been imployed in thoſe Conferences: 
By this, it was plain he meant Buys. Lord Townſhend had in- 
formea the Houſe, that thoſe who treated with the French at 
Gertruydenberg did, at their return, give an Account of their 
Negotiation to the Miniſters of the Allies, in the Penſioner's pre- 
ſence, before they reported it to the States themſelves: But upon 
this, the Earl of Szrafford faid, they had been firſt ſectetly with 
the Penſioner, who directed them both what to ſay, and what to 
ſuppreſs. Upon this, the Houſe made an Addreſs to the Queen, 
defiring her to lay before them all that paſſed at that Time, and 
in that Negotiation : But nothing followed upon this ; for it was 
faid to be deſigned only to amuſe the Houſe. 


Dd a— 


Surprizes came at this time quick one after another : At The Queen; 


Utrecht, on the ſecond of June N. S. the Plenipotentiaries of the 
States ex ted with the Biſhop of Briſtol, upon the Orders 


by the Bi- 


ſhop of 
Briſtol, ſaid 


ſent to the Duke of Ormond : He anſwered, he knew nothing 1 


of them; but ſaid, he had received a Letter, two Days before, 
from the Queen, in which ſhe complained that, notwithſtanding 
all the Advances ſhe had made, to engage the States to enter 
with her upon a Plan of Peace, they had not anſwered her as they 
ought, and as ſhe hoped they would have done: therefore ſhe 
did now think herſelf at liberty, to enter into ſeparate Meaſures, 
to obtain a Peace for her own Convenience. The Plenipoten- 
tiaries ſaid, this was contrary to all their Alliances and Treaties; 
they thought that, by the Deference they had ſhewed Her, on al! 
occaſions, they had merited much better Uſage from Her: They 
knew nothing of any Advances made to them, on a Plan of 
Peace, The Biſhop replied, that conſidering the Conduct of 
the States, the Queen thought herſelf diſengaged from all Al- 
liances and Engagements with them: The Biſhop did not in ex- 
preſs Words name the Barrier Treaty; but he did not except 
it: So they reckoned it was included, in the general Words h. 
had uſed. This did not agree, with what the Lord Treaſurcr 
had faid in the Houſe of Lords: And when the States Envoy 


complain 


Treaties 
with the 
States. 
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1712. complained to him, of theſe Declarations made them by the Bi- 
— ſhop, all the Anſwer he made was, that he was certainly in 
a very bad humour, when he talked at that rate. 
The Queen On the fifth of June, the Queen came to the Parliament, and 
= — told them on what Terms a Peace might be had: King Philip 
mentthe was to renounce the Succeſſion to the Crown of France, if it 
peace. ſhould devolve on him; and this was to execute itſelf, by putting 
the next to him into the Succeſſion: Sicily was to be ſeparated 
from Spain, tho it was not yet ſettled, who ſhould have it. The 
Proteſtant Succeſſion was to be ſecured ; and he, who had pre- 
tended to the Crown, was no more to be ſupported. Dwunkirk 
was to be demoliſhed, and Vewfoundland to be delivered to Eng- 
land. Gibraltar and Port-Mahon were to remain in our hana: 
We were alſo to have the Aſiento, a Word importing, the fur- 
niſhing the Spaniſh Yeſt-Indies with Slaves from Africa. The 
Dutch were to have their Barrier, except two or three Places: 
And due regard would be had to all our Allies. 
Addreſſes of Both Houſes agreed to make Addreſſes of Thanks to the 
. Queen, ſor communicating this Plan to them, deſiring her to 
fniſhit: An Addition to theſe laſt Words, in conjunction with her 
Allies, was moved in both Houſes; that ſo there might be a Gua- 
ranty ſettled for the maintaining the Terms of the Treaty : But 
it was rejected, by a great Majority in both Houſes. It was ſaid, 
in oppoſition to it, that it would ſubject the Queen and the whole 
Treaty, to the Pleaſure of the Allies, who might prove backward 
and intractable: And fince England had born the greateſt 
ſhare of the Burthen of the War, it was reaſonable that the Queen 
ſhould be the Arbiter of the Peace. On the other hand it was 
ſaid, that if the Allies did not enter into a Guaranty, we muſt 
depend on the Faith of the French, and'be at their mercy; and 
ſo have nothing to truſt to, but the Promiſes of a Court noted, 
in a courſe of many Years, for a Train of Perfidy: But many had 
formed an obſtinate Reſolution to get out of the War on any Terms: 
So nothing that was offered, that ſeemed to obſtruct the arriving 
ſpeedily at that end, was heard with patience; and no regard 
was had to the Faith of Treaties : Yet both Houſes obſerved one 
Caution, not to expreſs their being ſatisfied with the Plan of the 
Peace, tho' it was covertly inſinuated. Mention was alſo made 
of our Treaties with our Allies, and of the Proteſtant Succeſſion: 
The Lords, who had all along proteſted againſt the Steps, that the 
Court had taken, entred the Reaſons of their proteſting againſt 
the Negative, put on adding the Words, in conjunttion with her 
Allies, and on the former Vote, concerning the Orders ſent to 


to the Duke of Ormond: Theſe carried in them ſuch juſt and 
ſevere 
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ſevere Reflections on the Miniſtry, as running the Nation into an 1712. 
open Breach of all publick Truſt, and putting every thing into the 
hands of (the French; that by the Strength of the Majority they 
were expunged: Vet they were printed, and Copies of them were 
ſent over the Nation; but nothing could break thro* that Inſen- 
ſibility, Which had ſtupified the People. A new Set of Ad- 
dreſſes ran about, full of groſs Flattery, magnifying the preſent 
Conduct, with ſevere Reflections on the former Miniſtry, which 
ſome carried back td King Filliam's Reign: Some of theſe Ad- 
dreſſes mentioned the Proteſtant Succeſſion, and the Houſe of 
Hanover, with Zeal; others did it more coldly ; and ſome made 
no mention at all of it. And it was univerſally believed, that no 
Addreſſes were ſo acceptable to the Miniſters, as thoſe of the laſt 
ſort. ach 3 | 
About the middle of June, the Seſſion of Parliament came to The end of 
an end: The Queen in her Speech ſaid, ſhe was glad to find they Palle. 
approved of her Scheme of Peace, tho that was in none of the Ad- ment. 
dreſſes; many, who intended to merit by their officious Zeal, 
had indeed magnified it in both Houſes, but it was not in either 
of their Addreſſes. The Earl of S:rafford was again ſent over, 
to induce the States to accept the Offers, that the French were 
making, and to conſent to a Ceſſation of Arms. 
Prince Eugene ordered Queſnoy to be beſieged; and he, in The Dake 
conjunction with the Duke of Ormond, covered the Siege; but, poll. 


proclaims a 


when the Place was fo ftreightned, that it could not hold out eg 
above two or three Days, the Duke of Ormond ſent Prince Eu- Et Prince 
gene word, that he had Orders to proclaim a Ceſſation of Arms — SE 
for two Months. Prince Eugene diſagreeing to this, he ſignified 
his Orders to all the German Troops, that were in the Queen's 
Pay: But the States and the Emperor had foreſeen that this 
might happen, and had negotiated fo effectually with the Princes, 
to whom theſe Troops belonged, that they had ſent Orders to 
their Generals, to continue with Prince Eugene, and to obey his 
Command. This they repreſented to the Duke of Ormond; and 
he upon that told them, they ſhould have neither Bread nor Pay 
nor their Arrears, if they refuſed to obey his Orders: This laſt 
ſeemed unjuſt, fince they had ferved hitherto, according to 
Agreement; ſo that their Arrears could not be detained, with 
any colour of Juſtice. Sgęſaay capitulated, and the Garriſon S 
were made Priſoners of War. It was faid, that the Court of © 
France had promiſed, to put Dunkirk in the Queen's hands, as a 
ſure Pledge of performing all that they had ſtipulated, in order 
to a general Peace; this was executed, in the beginning of J; 
and a Body of our Troops, with a Squadron of Ships, were ſent 
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| 1712, to take poſſeſſion of the Place. The Duke of Ormond made 4 
| wv ſecond Attempt, on the Generals of the German Troops, to ſee 
if they would agree to the Ceflation of Arms: But they excuſed 
themſelves, upon the Orders they had received from their Maſters: 
So he proclaimed the Ceſſation, at the Head of the Engliſb 
Troops; upon which, he ſeparated himſelf from Prince Ewgene's 
| Army, and retired to Ghendt and Bruges, poſſeſſing himſelf of 
| them: The fortified Places, near the Frontier, had Orders to let 
the Officers paſs through, but not to ſuffer the Troops to. poſleſs 
themſelves of them. The withdrawing the Eugliſb Forces in this 
| manner, from the Confederate Army, was cenſured, not only as 
a manifeſt Breach of Faith and of Treaties, but as treacherous in 
the higheſt and baſeſt degree. The Duke of Ormond had given 
the States ſuch Aſſurances, of his going along with them thro' 
the whole Campaign, that he was let into the Secrets of all their 
Counſels, which by that Confidence were all known to the 
French: And, it the auxiliary German Troops had not been pre- 
pared to diſabey his Orders, it was believed he, in conjunction 
with the French Army, would have forced the Szates to come 
into the new Meaſures. But that was happily prevented; yet all 
this Conduct of our General was applauded at home as great, juſt 
and wiſe; and our People were led to think it a kind of Triumph, 
upon Dunkirk's being put into our hands; not conſidering, that 
we had more truly put ourſelves into the Hands of the French, 
by this open Breach of Faith; after which, the Confederates could 
no longer truſt or depend on us. Nor was this only the Act of 
the Court and Miniſtry, but it became the Act of the Nation, 
which by a general Voice did not only approve of it, but ap- 
plaud it. 
T endvecy Prince Eugene s next Attempt was upon Landrecy, in which 
21284 it ſeemed probable that he would ſucceed ; but this Proſpect, 
and indeed the whole Campaign, had a fatal Reverſe: There 
was a Body of 8000 or 10000 Men poſted at Denain, on the 
Scheld, commanded by the Earl of Albemarle, to ſecure the 
conveying Bread and Ammunition to the Army, and to the Siege. 
Villars made a Motion, as if he deſigned to give Prince Eugene 
Battle; but after a Feint that way, he turned quick upon this 
Pody, that lay on both fides of the River, with only one Bridge 
of Pontoons: The reſt had been ſent to the Siege of Landrecy ; 
A rex Loſs and there was not a Supply of more brought. That Bridge, 
:: 0-14 with the Weight that was on it, broke; ſo the Bodies could not 
Kyciicon be joined: but Military Men aſſured me, that, if it had not been 
3 for that Misfortune, FVillars's Attempt might have turned fatally 
on himſelf, and to the Ruin of his whole Army. But in conclu- 
ſion, 
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hon, he gave them a total Defeat, and ſo made himſelf Maſter of 1712: 


thoſe Polts, which they were to defend. This opened a new 
Scene; it not only forced the raiſing the Siege of Landrecy, but 
gave Villars an occaſion to ſeize on Marchiennes, and ſome other 
Places, where he found great Stores of Artillery and Ammuni- 
tion; and furniſhed him likewiſe, with an Opportunity of ſitting 
down before Doway. What Errours were committed, either in 
the Counſels or Orders, or in the Execution of them, and at 
whoſe: door theſe ought to be laid, is far above my Underſtand- 
ing in Military Matters: But be that as it will, this Misfortune 
ſerved not a little to raiſe the Duke of Mariborough's Character, 
under whoſe Command no ſuch thing had ever happened. The 
Effects of this Diſgrace were great; Doway was taken, after a long 
and brave Defence; Prince Eugene wied to raiſe the Siege, but 
did not ſucceed in it: indeed the States would not put things to 
ſo great a venture, after ſuch a Loſs; the Garrifon were made 
Priſoners of War. Que/noy was next beſieged ; the great Artil- 
lery, that had been employed in the Siege, were left in the place: 
The Garriſon improved that Advantage; ſo that the taking it coſt 
the Enemy very dear. | 

_ Theſe Loſſes created a great Diſtraction in the Counſels at the 
Hague; many were inclined to accept of a Ceſſation z the Em- 
peror and the Princes of the Empire made great Offers to the 
States, to perſuade them to continue the War; at the ſame time; 
the French grew very inſolent upon their Succeſſes, and took oc- 
caſion, from a Quarrel between the Footmen of one of the Dutch 
Plenipotentiaries, and one of theirs, to demand an extravagant 


Reparation ; which the Dutch not complying with, a full ſtop 


was put to all Proceedings at Ur+echz, for ſome Months. Our 
Court took ſome pains to remove that Obſtruction ; but the 
French King's Pride being now again in exaltation, he was in- 
tractable: . Sr. Jobn, being made Viſcount Bolingbroke, was ſent 
over with ſecret Inſtructions, to the Court of France ; where, 
as it was believed, the Peace was fully concluded : But all; that 
was publiſhed upon his Return, was a new Ceſſation of Arms, 
both by Sea and Land, for four Months longer. Duke Hamilton 


was named to go Ambaſſador to France, and Lord Lexington to 
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Diſtractions 
at the Haguc. 


Spain. The Earl of Srraſford continued to preſs the States, to 


come into the Queen's Meaſures, which twas ſaid he managed 


with great Imperiouſneſs: The Srates reſolved to offer their Plan 


to the Queen, in which they preſſed the reſtoring Stragbourg to 
the Empire, to have Yalenciennes demoliſhed, and Conde added 
to their Barrier, and that the old Tarif for Trade ſhould be 
again reſtored; ; 
25 Ths 
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1712, The Lord Lexington went firſt to Spain, where the Cortes 
A were ſummoned, in which that King did ſolemnly renounce, for 
nunciation himſelf and his Heirs, the Right of Succeſſion to the Crown of 


of the Suc- 


celions in France; and limited the Succeſſion to the Crown of Spain, after his 
pan own Poſterity, to the Houſe of Savoy. The like Renunciation was 
made ſome Months after that, by the Princes of France to the 
Crown of Spain: And Philip was declared incapable of ſucceed- 
ing to the Crown of France. It was ſomething ſtrange, to fee fo 
much Weight laid on theſe Renunciations, fince the King of 
France had fo often, and ſo ſolemnly declared (upon his claiming, 
in the right of his Queen, the Spaniſh Vetherlarids ; when the 
Renunciation made by his Queen before the Marriage, purſuant 
to the Treaty of the Pyrenees, of all Rights of Succeſſion to her 
Father's Dominions, was objected to him) that no Renunciation, 
which was but a civil Act, could deſtroy the Rights of Blood, 
founded on the Laws of Nature: But this was now forgot, or 
very little confidered. At this time the Order of the Garter had 
nine yacant Stalls; ſo fix Knights were at one time promoted, 
the Dukes of Beaufort, Hamilton, and Kent; and the Farls of 
Oxford, Poulet, and Strafford. The Duke of Hamiltons being 
appointed to go to the Court of France, gave melancholy Spe- 
culations to thoſe, who thought him much in the Pretender's In- 
tereſt : He was confidered, not only in Scotland, but here in 
England, as the Head of his Party; but a diſmal Accident put an 

end to his Life, a few days before he intended to have ſet out on 
his Embaſſy. | 
Duke of He and the Lord Mohun were engaged in ſome Suits of Law; 


Hamilton 


and Lord and aviolent Hatred was kindled between them: So that, upon a ve- 
M400 ry high Provocation, the Lord Mohun ſent him a Challenge, which 
Combat. he tried to decline: but both being hurried, by thoſe falſe Points of 
| Honour, they fatally went out to Hyde Park, in the middle of Mo- 
vember, and fought with fo violent an Animoſity, that neglecting 
the Rules of Art, they ſeemed to run on one another, as if they 
tried who ſhould kill firſt ; in which they were both fo unhap- 
pily ſucceſsful, that the Lord Mohun was killed outright, and 
Duke Hamilton died in a few Minutes after. I will add no 
Character of him: I am ſorry I cannot fay ſo much Good of 
him as I could wiſh, and I had too much kindneſs for him, to fay 
any Evil without neceſſity. Nor ſhall I make any Reflections on 
the deplorable effect of thoſe unchriftian and barbarous Maxims, 
which have prevailed fo univerſally, that there is little hope left 
of ſeeing them rooted out of the Minds of Men; the falſe Notions 
of Honour and Courage being too ſtrong, to be weighed down 
by prudent or religious Conſiderations. 
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The Duke of Shrewsbury was, upon Duke Hamilton's Death, 1 712. 
named for the Embaſly to France, and went over in the end of 
December : The ſame Yacht, that carried him to Calais, brought », Sore 
over the Duke de Aumont, the French Ambaſſador, who was 83 
a good-natured and generous Man, of profuſe Expence, throwing Dale 4 
handfulls of Money often out of his Coach, as he went about the Cet 
Streets: He was not thought a Man of Buſineſs, and ſeemed to ****** 
employ himſelf chiefly, in maintaining the Dignity of his Cha- 
racter, and making himſelf acceptable to the Nation. I turn 
next to foreign Affairs. 

The War in Pomerania went on but ſlowly, tho' the Czar Th. 1mirs 
and the Kings of Dexmark and Poland joined their Forces; upon 5979: 
which it was thought, the Intereſt of Sweden muſt have funk in 
thoſe Parts :. But the Feebleneſs of one or other of thoſe Princes 
loſt them great Advantages. Steinbocł, the Swediſh General, 
ſeeing the Danes were ſeparated from their Allies, made a quick 
March toward them; and, tho' the Saxozs had joined them, be- 
fore he came up, yet he attacked them. The Action was hot, 
and laſted ſome Hours; but it ended in a compleat Victory on 
the Swediſh ſide. At the fame time the Swedes were animated, 
by Reports from Conſtantinople, which gave them Hopes of the 
War, between the Turks and the Czar, being like to break out 
again, which the King of Sweden continued to ſollicit, and in 
which he had all the Aſſiſtance, that the French could give him. 

This gave the Emperor great Apprehenſions, that Diſorders in Tue Sage 
Hungary might follow upon it, which would deſcat the Meaſures . Prepares 


for the War 


he had taken to ſettle Matters in that Kingdom, ſo that being wit #7. 


ſafe on that fide, he might turn his whole Force againſt France, 
and by that means, encourage the States to continue the War. 
Thoſe in Holland, who preſſed the accepting the Offers that 
France made them, repreſented That as a thing not poſſible to 
be ſupported : The Promiſes of the Emperor and the Princes of 
the Empire had ſo often failed them, that they ſaid, they could 
not be relied on: And the Diſtractions in the Mort made them 
apprehend, that thoſe Princes might be obliged to recall their. 
Troops, which were in the Service of the States. 

The Earl of S$:rafford was ſent back to the Hague, with the A nv 
French Plan, which came to be called the Queen's Plan: But to 1"... 
draw them in the more, he was ordered to enter upon a new ce e. 
Barrier Treaty with them, by which the former was to be ſet 
aſide: By it the States were to maintain the Succeſſion to the 
Crown, when required to it by the Queen, but not otherwiſe. 

This gave ſtill new occaſions for Jealouſy : For whereas, by the 
former Treaty, they were ſtrictly bound to maintain the Succe!- 
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1712. ſion, ſo that they were obliged to oppoſe any Attempts they ſaw 
—— made againſt it: They were by this Treaty obliged to ſtay, till 
they were ſent to: Andifour Miniſters ſhould cometo entertainill 
| Deſigns that way, they would take care no notice ſhould be given 
to the States. The Barrier for the Dutch came far ſhort of the 
former; the States wrote another Letter to the Queen, deſiring 
her to interpoſe, for reſtoring Stragbourg to the Empire, for ad- 
ding Conde to their Barrier, and for ſettling the Commerce on 
the foot of the ancient Tay if; as alſo for obtaining more reaſona- 
ble Terms for the Emperor: But things were fo fixed between 
the Court of France and ours, that there was no room for In- 
terceſſion. 


The Death The Earl of Godolphin died of the Stone in September : He 
of Godo/phin, Was the Man of the cleareſt Head, the calmeſt Temper, and the 
HisCha- moſt incorrupt of all the Miniſters of State, I have ever known. 
| rater. Aſter having been thirty Years in the Treaſury, and during nine 
| of thoſe Lord Treaſurer, as he was never once ſuſpected of Cor- 
ruption, or of ſuffering his Servants to grow rich under him, ſo 
in all that time his Eſtate was not increaſed by him to the Value 
of 4000 J. He ſerved the Queen with ſuch a particular Affection 
and Zeal, that he ſtudied to poſſeſs all People with great per- 
ſonal Eſteem for her: And ſhe herſelf ſeemed to be ſo ſenſible of 
this for many Years, that if Courts were not different from allother 
Places in the World, it might have been thought, that his wiſe Ma- 
nagement at home, and the Duke of Marlborough's glorious 
Conduct abroad, would have fixed them in their Poſts, above 
the little Practices of an artful Favourite, and the Cunning of a 
Man, who has not hitherto ſhewed any Token of a great Ge- 
nius, and is only eminent in the Arts of deluding thoſe that 
hearken to him. 


The Duke Upon the Earl of Godolphin's Death, the Duke of Marlborough 


3 reſolved to go and live beyond Sea; he executed it in the end of 

i LVovember; and his Dutcheſs followed him in the beginning of 
February. This was variouſly cenſured; ſome pretended it was 
the giving up and abandoning the Concerns of his Country ; 
and they repreſented it as the effect of Fear, with too anxious a 
care to ſecure himſelf: Others were glad he was ſafe out of ill 
hands; whereby, if we ſhould fall into the Convulſions of a 
Civil War, he would be able to aſſift the Elector of Hanover, as 
being ſo entirely beloved and confided in, by all our military 
Men; whereas if he had ſtaid in England, it was not to be 
doubted, but, upon the leaſt Shadow of Suſpicion, he would have 
been immediately ſecured ; whereas now he would be at liberty, 
being beyond Sea, to act as there might be occaſion for it. 


There 
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There were two Suits begun againſt him; the one was for the 1712. 
Two and a half per Cent. that the foreign Princes were content 


ſhould be deducted for Contingencies, of which an Account was 
formerly given ; the other was, for Arrears due to the Builders 
of Blenheim Houle. The Queen had given Orders for building 
it with great Magnificence ; all the Bargains with the Workmen 
were made in her Name, and by Authority from her; and in the 
Preambles of the Acts of Parliament, that confirmed the Grant 
of Y/oodftock to him and his Heirs, it was ſaid the Queen built 
the Houſe for him: Yet/now, that the Tradeſmen were let run 
into an Arrear of 30000 /. the Queen refuſed to pay any more; 
and ſet them upon ſuing the Duke of Marlborough for it, tho' he 
had never contracted with any of them: Upon his going beyond Sea, 
both thoſe Suits were ſtaid, which gave occaſion to People to 
imagine, that the Miniſtry, being diſturbed to ſee ſo much pub- 
lick Reſpect put on a Man, whom they had uſed fo ill, had {et 
theſe Proſecutions on foot, only to render his ſtay in England 
uneaſy to him. 

Our Army continued this Winter about Ghend? and Bruges ; 
and we kept a ſort of Garriſon in Dunkirk : But that was ſo ill 
ſupplied with Artillery and Ammunition, that it was viſible they 
were not in a condition to keep the Place, any longer than the 
French were willing to let them ſtay in it. And during that 
time, they were neither allowed to have a Place to worſhip God, 
nor to bury their Dead in, though by a Mortality that raged there 
ſome Thouſands died. Our Miniſters continued till to preſs the 
States and the Emperor to come into the Queen's Meaſures; the 
Emperor, on ſome occaſions, talked in a very poſitive Strain, as 
if he was reſolved to put all to hazard, rather than ſubmit to ſuch 
hard Conditions; but the Apprehenſions of a War in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Hungary, and the low State of his Treaſure, forced 
him to come down from that heighth, and engage the Szares to 
procure better Terms for him: Ihe Demand of S:razbourg was 
rejected by the French, with fo poſitive an Air, that our Court 
did not move in it more; nor did it appear, that we obtained 


any one Condition of the French, but what was offered in their 
own Project. 


In concluſion, the States were forced to yield in every Parti- The Be 


cular ; and then our Miniſters, to give ſome ſeeming Content to 


the Nation, and to bring the States into ſome Confidence with 


them, ordered the new Barrier Treaty to be ſigned: And it 
was given out by their Creatures, that the French were highly 
offended at their ſigning this; making it previous to a general 
Peace, and a fort of Guaranty for it. Thus, after all the Decla- 
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We poſleſs 
Dunkirk ina 
very Preca- 
rious mau- 


ner. 
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1712. mations that were made on the firſt Barrier Treaty, the Miniſters 
—— came into a new one, which tho' not fo ſecure as the former, 


yet was liable to all the Objections, that were made againſt that. 
The French, as we were aſſured, in the Progreſs of the Treat 
uſed all that courſe of Chicane, for which they have been fo long 
famous: And, after all the Steps our Court had made, to get 
them a Treaty of their own projecting, we were not at laſt able 
to gain any one point upon them : They ſeemed to reckon, that 
now we had put ourſelves in their hands, and that they might 
uſe us as they pleaſed. | 


A Proclamation was ſet out in the end of November, giving 


A notice that the Seſſion of Parliament would be opened on the 


of thirtcenth of Famnary : But tho the proroguing the Parliament, 


»z1amen- after ſuch a Proclamation, was without a Precedent, yet we were 


put off by ſeven Prorogations, ſome for a Fortnight, and ſome 
for three Weeks: It was faid, we were daily expecting a ſudden 
Concluſion of the Treaty ; and 'till all was finiſhed, the Mini- 
ſters could not know what Aids were to be demanded. What 
occaſioned all theſe Delays, is yet a Secret to me; ſo I can write 
nothing of it. Many Expreſſes were ſent to Vienna, and the Re- 
turns to thoſe could not come quick. The Demands for re- 
ſtoring the Electors of Bavaria and Cologn, together with a Com- 
pen/ation for their Loſſes, were inſiſted on. The Emperor could 
not do the former of theſe, without the Diet, by whoſe Authority 
they were put under the Imperial Ban: But neither the Emperor 
nor Diet could anſwer the other Demand, it roſe ſo high. 

While we were at home uneaſy at the many Prorogations and 
Delays, the News from beyond Sea opened a new Scene. The 
Swedes broke into Holſtein, but were fo cloſely followed by the 
Danes and Muſcevites, that their Retreat by Land was cut off, 
and the Daniſh Ships ſhut them from the Baltick Sea: they made 
great waſte in the King of Denmark's Share of Holſtein, and 
burnt Altena, a great and rich Village, within a Mile of Ham- 
bourg, which being an open Place, in no fort fortified, the 
burning it was thought contrary to the Laws of War. 

The King of Pruſſia died in February; he was in his own Per- 


ſon a virtuous Man, and full of Zeal in the Matters of Religion; 


he raiſed above two hundred new Churches in his Dominions ; he 
was weak, and much in the power of his Miniſters and Flatterers ; 
but was ſo apt to hearken to Whiſpers, that he changed twice 
the whole Set of his Miniſtry : His afluming the Title of a King, 
and his affecting an extraordinary Magniticence in his Court, 
brought a great Charge on himſelf, and on all about him, which 
made him a ſevere Maſter to his Subjects, and ſet him on many 


Pretenſions, 
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Pretenſions, chiefly thoſe relating to the Prince of Friseland, 1 13. 
which were not thought well grounded. He was ſucceeded in hi 
Dignity by his Son, who had hitherto appeared to affect a Rough- 

neſs of Behaviour, and ſeemed fond of his Grenadiers, not only 
beyond all other Military Men, but beyond all Men whatſoever : 

He ſeemed to have a Warlike Inclination ; but what he will 

prove, now that he is on the Throne, muſt be left to Time. 

The Appearances of a new War between the Turk and the Kiss 
the Czar varied ſo oft, that it was doubtſul in what it might end: of Swrdey's 
The King of Sweden uſed all poſſible means to engage the Turk © 
into it; but he threw himſelf, by his intractable Obſtinacy, into 
great Dangers: The Party at the Port, that oppoſed the War, 

{tudied to get rid of that King, and of his Importunities. Orders 

were ſent him to march back into his Kingdom: And they un- 
dertook to procure him a ſafe Paſſage to it; but he treated the 

Perſon, that was ſent with this Meſſage, with great Inſolence, 

and fortified himſelf, as well as he could, with the Swedes that 
were about him, and reſolved to defend himfelf, A Force much 
ſuperiour to his, was brought againſt him; but he maintained 
himſelf ſo reſolutely in his Houſe, that ſome Hundreds of thoſe | 
who attacked him were killed: The 7uy74s upon that ſet fire to 

the Houſe, whereupon he was forced to ſurrender, and was put 

under a Guard; and moſt of his Swedes were fold for Slaves; 

he was carried to a Houſe near Hdrianople, but not ſuffered to 

come to Court; only the Sultan diſowned the Violence uſed to 

his Perſon. In the mean while, the Czar ſhipped an Armv 

from Peters6urgh, that landed in Finland: The Swedes were not 

able to fland before him; every Place, as he advanced, ſub- 

mitted to him; and he was now Maſter of Alo, the Capital of 
Finland, and of that whole Province. einboch, with his Army, 
maintained himſelf in Tornirgen, as long as their Proviſion laſted : 

But, all Supplies being carefully ſtopp'd, he was forced at laſt to 

deliver up himſelf and his Army Priſoners of War; and theſe 

were the beſt Troops the Swedes had, ſo that Sweden was ſtruck 

with a general Conſternation: In this diſtracted State has that fu- 

rious Prince abandoned his own Kingdom. And there I muſt 

leave it, to return to our own Affairs. 

Aſter a long Expectation we at laſt knew, that on the thir- The Tren 
teenth of March the Treaty of Peace between Enpland, France, a 
and the States was figned : Upon this, the Parliament was opened ie 
on the ninth of April. The Queen in her Speech told the two oben 
Houſes, that ſhe had now concluded a Peace, and had obtained 
a further Security for the Proteſtant Succeſſion, and that ſhe was 
in an intire Union with the Houſe of Hanover ; the asked of the 

Vor. II. 78 Commons; 
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1713. Commons, the neceſſary Supplies, and recommended to both 

t—— Houſes, the cultivating the Arts of Peace, with a Reflection upon 
Faction. Upon this Speech, a Debate aroſe in the Houſe of Lords, 
concerning ſome Words, that were moved to be put in the Ad- 
dreſs, (which of courſe was to be made to the Queen) applauding 
the Conditions of the Peace, and the Security ſor the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion : This was oppoſed, fince we did not yet know what 
the Conditions of the Peace were, nor what that Security was ; 
all that appeared was, that the Prezender was gone out of France 
into the Barrois, a Part of Lorrain, for which that Duke did 
Homage to the Crown of France. An Addreſs of Congratulation 
was agreed to, but without any Approbation of the Peace. The 
Houſe of Commons obſerved the fame Caution in their Addreſs. 
But upon this, a new Set of Addreſſes ran thro the Nation, in the 
uſual Strains of Flattery and falſe Eloquence. The Parliament fate 
above a Month, before the Articles of Peace (and of a Treaty of 
Commerce, made at that ſame time) were laid before them. Ir 
was given out, that, till the Ratifications were exchanged, it was 
not proper to publiſh them ; but when that was done, they were 
communicated to both Houſes, and printed. 

The Sub By the Treaty of Peace, the French King was bound to give 

Hoco neither Harbour nor Aſſiſtance to the Pretender, but acknow- 

Peace and Jedged the Queen's Title and the Proteſtant Succeſſion, as it was 

om” by ſeveral Acts of Parliament: Dunkirk was to be razed in a 
Time limited, within five Months, after the Ratifications; but that 
was not to be begun, 'till an Equivalent for it was put in the hands 
of France. Wewfoundland, Hudſon's Bay, and Sr. Chriſtopher's 
were to be given to England; but Cape Breton was leſt tothe French, 
witha Liberty todry their Fiſhon Vewfoundland : This was the main 
Subſtance of the Articles of Peace. The Treaty of Commerce ſettled 
a free Trade, according to the Tariff in the Year 1664, excepting 
ſome Commodities, that were ſubjected to a new Tariff in the Year 
1699, which was ſo high, that it amounted to a Prohibition: All 
the Productions of France were to come into England under no 
other Duties, but thoſe that were laid on the ſame Productions 
from other Countries; and when this was ſettled, then Commil- 
ſaries were to be ſent to London, to agree and adjuſt all Matters 
relating to Trade: The Treaty of Commerce with Spain was not 
yet finiſhed. As for the Allies, Portugal and Savoy were ſatisfied ; 
the Emperor was to have the Dutchy of Milan, the Kingdom of 
Maples, and the Spaniſh Netherlands : Sicily was to be given to 
the Duke of Savoy, with the Title of King: And Sardinia, with 
the ſame Title, was to be given to the Elector of Bavaria, in lieu 
of his Loſſes: The States were to deliver up Liſſe, and the little 
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Places about it: And, beſides the Places of which they were al- 
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ready poſſeſſed, they were to have Vamur, Charleroy, Luxem- 


bourg, Ypres, and Newport : The King of Pruſſia was to have 
the Upper Guelder, in lieu of Orange, and the other Eſtates, 
which the Family had in Franche Comte : This was all that I think 
neceſſary to inſert here, with relation to our Treaty: The Em- 
peror was to have time to the firſt of June, to declare his accepting 
of it. It did not appear what Equivalent the King of France was 
to have for Dunkirk : No mention was made of it in the Treaty ; 
ſo the Houſe of Commons made an Addreſs to the Queen, de- 
ſiring to know what that Equivalent was. Some Weeks paſſed 
before they had an Anſwer; at laſt the Queen by a Meſſage ſaid, 
the French King had that Equivalent already in his own hands 
but we were ſtill in the dark as to that, no further Explanation 
being made of it. As to Vewforndland, it was thought that the 
French ſettling at Cape Breton, inſtead of Placentia, would be 
of great advantage to them with relation to the Fiſhery, which is 
the only thing, that makes Settlements in thoſe Parts of any 
Value. The Eng/i/þ have always pretended that, the firſt Diſco- 
very of Newfoundland being made in Henry the Seventh's Time, 
the Right to it was in the Crown of England. The French had leave 
given them in King Charles the Firſt's Time to fiſh there, paying 
Tribute, as an Acknowledgment of that Licence: It is true, they 
carried this much further, during the Civil Wars; and this grew 
to a much greater heighth in the Reign of King Charles the Second: 
But in King //777:am's Time, an Act of Parliament paſſed, aſſert- 
ing the Right of the Crown to Vewfoundland, laying open the 
Trade thither to all the Subjects of Great Britain, with a poſi- 
tive and conſtant Excluſion of all Aliens and Foreigners: Theſe 
were the Reflections on the Treaty of Peace; but there were more 
important Objections made to the Treaty of Commerce. During 
K. Charles the Second's Reign, our Trade with France was often 
and loudly complained of, as very prejudicial to the Nation; 
there was a Commiſſion appointed in the Year 1674, to adjuſt 
the Conditions of our Commerce with that Nation, and then 
it appeared, in a Scheme that was prepared by very able Mer- 
chants, that we loſt every Year a Million of Money by our 'Trade 
thither. This was then ſo well received, that the Scheme was 
entred into the Journals of both Houſes of Parliament, and into 
the Books of the Cuſtom-Houſe : But the Court at that time fa- 
voured the Intereſts of France ſo much, preterably to their own, 
that the Trade went till on till the Year 1678, when the Parlia- 
ment laid, upon all French Commodities, ſuch a Duty as amounted 
to a Prohibition; and was to laſt for three Years, and to the 
end of the next Seſſion of Parliament: At the end of the 

three 
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three Years, King Charles called no more Parliaments ; and that 


Act was repealed in King James's Parliament: But, during the 


whole laſt War, high Duties were laid on all the Produc- 
tions and Manufactures of France; which by this Treaty were 
to be no higher charged, than the ſame Productions from other 
Countries. It was ſaid that, if we had been as often beat by 
the French, as they had been by us, this would have been 
thought a very hard Treaty ; and if the Articles of our Com- 
merce had been ſettled, before the Duke of Orond was or- 
dered to ſeparate his Troops from the Confederates, the French 
could not have pretended to draw us into ſuch Terms, as they 
had inſiſted on fince that time, becauſe we put ourſelves into 
their power. We were engaged by our Treaty with Portugal, 
that their Wines ſhould be charged a third part lower than the 
French Wines; but if the Duties were, according to this Treaty of 
Commerce, to be made equal, then conſidering the Difference of 
Freight, which is more than double from Portugal, the French 
Wines would be much cheaper; and the Nation generally liking 
them better, by this means we ſhould not only break our "Treaties 
with Pertugal, but if we did not take off their Wines, we mult 
loſe their Trace, which was at preſent the meſt advantageous, that 
we drove any where: For beſides a great Vent of our Manufac- 
tures, we brought over yearly great Returns of Gold from thence; 
four, five, and fix hundred thouſand Pounds a-year. We had 
brought the Silk Manufacture here to ſo great Perfection, that 
about 300000 People were maintained by it. For carrying 
this on, we brought great Quantities of Silk from [raly and Tuwrky, 
by which People in thoſe Countries came to take off as great 
Quantities of our Manufactures: So that our Demand for Silk had 
opened good Markets for our Woollen Goods abroad, which muſt 
fail, if our Manufacture of Silk at home ſhould be loſt : Which, 
if once we gave a free Vent for Silk Stuffs from France among us, 
muſt ſoon be the caſe ; ſince the Cheapneſs of Proviſions and of 
Labour in France, would enable the French to underſell us, even 
at our own Markets. Our Linnen and Paper Manufactures 
would likewiſe be ruined by a free Importation of the ſame 
Goods from France. Thele things came to be ſo generally well 
underſtood; that even, while flattering Addreſſes were com- 
ing to Court from all the Parts of the Iſland, Petitions came from 
the Towns and Counties concerned in Trade, ſetting forth the 
Prejudice they apprehended from this Treaty of Commerce. The 
Miniſters uſed all poſſible Arts to bear this Clamour down; they 
called it Faction, and decried it with a Boldneſs, that would 
have ſurprized any, but thoſe who had obſerved the Methods, they 


had 
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had taken for many Years, to vent the fouleſt Calumnics, and 
the falſeſt Miſrepreſentations poſſible. But the Matter came to 
be ſo univerſally apprehended, that it could not be diſguiſed. 
The Houſe of Commons gave an Aid of Two Shillings in the 
Pound, tho' the Miniſters hoped to have carried it higher; but 
the Members durſt not venture on that, ſince a new Election 
was ſoon to follow the Concluſion of the Seſſion: They went 
next to renew the Daty on Malt, for another Year; and here a 
Debate aroſe, that was kept up ſome Days in both Houſes of Par- 
liament, whether it ſhould be laid on the whole Iſland: It was 
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carried in the Affirmative, of which the Scots complained heavil Y, oppoſe theit 


eing 


as a Burden that their Country could not bear: And whereas it charges 


was faid, that thoſe Duties ought to be laid equally on all the 


with the 


Duty on 


Subjects of the United Kingdom, the Scots inſiſted on an Article Mut. 


of the Union, by which it was ſtipulated, that no Duty ſhould 
be laid on the Malt in Scotland during the War, which ought to 
be obſerved religiouſly. They faid, it was evident, the War 
with Spain was not yet ended ; no Peace with that Crown was 
yet proclaimed, nor fo much as figned: And, tho' it was as 
good as made, and was every day expected, yet it was a Maxim 
in the Conſtruction of all Laws, that odious Matters ought to be 
ſtrictly underſtood, whereas Matters of Favour were to be more 
liberally interpreted. It was farther faid on the Scotch fide, that 
this Duty was, by the very Words of the Act, to be applied to 
Deficiencies during the War: So this Act was, upon the Matter, 
making Scotland pay that Duty during the War, from which the 
Articles of the Union did -by expreſs Words exempt them. A 
great number of the Engliſh were convinced of the Equity of 
theſe Grounds, that the Scots went on; but the Majority was on the 
other ſide. So, when the Bill had paſſed thro' the Houſe of Com- 


mons, all the Scots of both Houſes met together, and agreed to And moved 


move for an Act, diſſolving the Union; they went firſt to the 


to have the 
Union di- 


ueen, and told her how grievous and indeed intolerable this ved 


Duty would be to their Country, ſo that they were under a ne- 
ceſſity to try, how the Union might be broken. The Queen 
ſeemed uneaſy at the Motion; ſhe ſtudied to divert them from 
it, and aſſured them that her Officers ſhould have Orders to make 
it eaſy to them. This was underſtood to imply that the Duty 
ſhould not be levied ; but they knew this could not be depended 


on : So the Motion was made in the Houſe of Lords, and moſt 


of the Lords of that Nation ſpoke to it: They ſet forth all the 


| Hardſhips, that they lay under ſince the Union; they had 


no more a Council in Scotland; their Peers at preſent were the 
only Perſons in the whole Iſland, that were judged incapable of 
Vo I. II. . T Peerage 
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1713. Peerage by Deſcent; tl cir Laws were altered in Matters of 
—— the higheſt Importance, particularly in Matters of Treaſon ; and 
no an Impoſition was to be laid on their Malt, which muſt 
prove an intolerable Burden to the Poor of that Country, and 
force them to drink Water. Upon all theſe Reaſons they moved 
for liberty to bring in a Bill, to diſſolve the Union, in which they 
would give full Security, for maintaining the Queen's Preroga- 
tive, and for ſecuring the Proteſtant Succeſhon. This was op- 
poſed with much Zeal by the Miniſters, but was ſupported by 
others; who, tho' they did not intend to give up the Union, yet 
thought it reaſonable to give a Hearing to this Motion, that they 
might ſee how {ar the Proteſtant Succeſſion could be ſecured, in 
caſe it ſhould be entertained ; but the Majority were for reject- 
ing the Motion : When the Malt-Bill was brought up to the 
Lords, there was ſuch an oppoſition made to it, that fifty-{1x voted 

againſt it, but ſixty- four were for it, and ſo it paſſed. 
A Bill foo The Matter of the greateſt Conſequence in this Seſſion was, a 
win Fn Bill for ſettling the Commerce with France, according to the 
Commerce Treaty, and for taking off the Prohibitions and high Duties, that 


with France 


etfectual., were laid on the Productions of France. The Traders in the 
City of London, and Thoſe in all the other Parts of England were 
alarmed, with the great Prejudice this would bring on the whole 
Nation. The Turkey Company, thoſe that traded to Portugal 
and 1zaly, and all who were concerned in the Woollen and Silk 
Manufactures, appeared before both Houſes, and ſet forth the 
great Miſchief, that a Commerce with France, on the foot of 
the Treaty, would bring upon the Nation ; while none appeared 
on the other ſide, to anſwer their Arguments, or to ſet forth the 
Advarttage of ſuch a Commerce. It was manifeſt, that none of 
the trading Bodies had been conſulted in it; and the Com- 
miſſioners for Trade and Plantations had made very material 
Obſervations on the firſt Project, which was ſent to them for their 
Opinion: And afterwards, when this preſent Project was formed, 
it was alſo tranſmitted to that Board by the Queen's Order, and 
they were required to make their Remarks on it : but Arthur 
Moor, who had riſen up from being a Footman without any 
Education, to be a great Dealer in Trade, and was the Perſon 
of that Board, in whom the Lord Treaſurer confided moſt, 
moved that they might firſt read it every one a-part, and 
then debate it; and he deſired to have the firſt Peruſal: So he 
took it away, and never brought it back to them, but gave it 
to the Lord Bolingbroke, who carried it to Paris, and there it was 
ſettled. The Bill was very feebly maintained by thoſe who ar- 
gued for it; yet the Majority went with the Bill 'til] the laſt day; 
and 
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and then the oppoſition to it was ſo ſtrong, that the Miniſters 1773. 
ſeemed inclined to let it fall: But it was not then known, whe- ——— 


ther this was only a Feint, or whether the Inſtances of the French 
Ambaſſador, and the Engagements, that our Miniſters were un- 
der to that Court, prevailed for carrying it on. It was brought to 
the laſt Step; and then a great many of thoſe, who had hitherto 
gone along with the Court, broke from them in this Matter, and 
beſtirred themſelves ſo effectually, that when it came to the laſt Di- 
viſion, 185 were for the Bill, and 194 were againſt it: By ſo ſmall 
a Majority was a Bill of ſuch great Importance loſt. But the Houſe 
of Commons, to ſoften the ill Conſtructions that might be made 
of their rejecting this Bill, made an Addreſs to the Queen, in 
which they thanked her for the Peace ſhe had concluded, and 
for the Foundation laid for ſettling our Commerce; and prayed 
her to name Commiſſaries to regulate and finith that Matter. 

| To this the Queen ſent an Anſwer, of a ſingular Compoſition: 
She faid, ſhe was glad to ſee they were ſo well pleaſed with the 
Treaty of Peace and Commerce, that ſhe had made, and aſſured 
them that ſhe would uſe her beſt Endeavours to ſee all the Ad- 
vantages, that ſhe had ſtipulated for her Subjects, performed : 
This was ſurprizing, fince the Houſe of Commons had ſuffi- 
ciently ſhewed, how little they were pleaſed with the Treaty of 
Commerce, by their rejecting the Bill, that was offered to con- 
firm it; and this was inſinuated in their Addreſs itſelf: But it 
was pleaſantly ſaid, that the Queen anſwered them, according 
to what ought to have been in their Addreſs, and not according 
to what was in it; beſides it was obſervable, that her Promiſe, 
to maintain what was already ſtipulated, did not at all anſwer the 
Prayer of their Addreſs. This was all that paſſed in this Seſſion of 
Parliament with relation to the Peace. It was once apprehended, 
that the Miniſters would have moved for an Act, or at leaſt for 
an Addreſs, approving the Peace; and upon that I prepared a 
Speech, which I intended to make on the Subject : It was the 
only Speech, that I ever prepared beforehand ; but ſince that 
Matter was never brought into the Houſe, I had no occaſion to 
make it ; yet I think proper to inſert it here, that I may deliver 
down my Thoughts of this great Tranſaction to Poſterity. 


cc 


cc greateſt Importance, ſo it may be ſeen in very different ! 


« Lights; I will not meddle with the Political View of it; I 4 


Y Loxps, this Matter now before you, as it is of the 3 Speech 


ce leave that to Perſons, who can judge and ſpeak of it much Pee! 
„ better than I can: I will only offer to you what appears be meg 
« to me, when I conſider it, with relation to the Rules of of Lords. 


« Morality 


3 — A ES . — p — CO ROC — 
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1713. © Morality and Religion; in this Iam ſure Iact within my proper 
—— « Sphere. Some things ſtick ſo with me, that I could have no 
« Quiet in my Conſcience, nor think I had anſwered the Duty 
« of my Function, if I did not make uſe of the Freedom of 
« Speech, that our Conſtitution and the Privileges of this Houſe 
« allow me: I am the more encouraged to do this, becauſe the 
« bringing thoſe of our Order into Publick Councils, in which 
« we have now fuch a ſhare, was originally intended for this 
« very end, that we ſhould offer ſuch Conſiderations, as ariſe 
« from the Rules of our Holy Religion, in all Matters that may 
« come before us. In the opening my Senſe of things, I may 
ce be forced to uſe ſome Words, that may perhaps appear ſevere: 
I cannot help it, if the Nature of theſe Affairs is ſuch, that I 
« cannot ſpeak plainly of them, in a ſofter ſtrain : I intend not 
« to reflect on any Perſon: And I am ſure I have ſuch a pro- 
« found Reſpect for the Queen, that no part of what I may ſay, 
« can be underſtood to reflect on her in any fort: Her Inten- 
« tions are, no doubt, as ſhe declares them to be, all for the 
« Good and Happineſs of her People; but it is not to be ſup- 
« poſed, that ſhe can read long Treaties, or carry the Articles of 
« them in her Memory: So if things have been either concealed 
« from her, or miſrepreſented to her, She can do no I, rong : 
« And, if any ſuch thing has been done, we know on whom 
« our Conſtitution lays the Blame. | 
« The Treaties that were made ſome Years ago with our Allies 
« are in print; both the Grand Alliance, and ſome fubſequent 
« ones: We ſee many things in theſe, that are not provided 
« for by this Peace; it was in particular ſtipulated, that no Peace 
« ſhould be treated, much leſs concluded, without the Conſent 
« of the Allies. But, before I make any Obſervations on this, I 
« muſt deſire you will conſider how facred a thing the publick 
« Faith, that is engaged in Treaties and Alliances, ſhould be 
« eſteemed. 
« hope, I need not tell you, that even Heathen Nations va- 
« lued themſelves upon their Fidelity, in a punctual obſerving 
« of all their Treaties, and with how much Infamy they branded 
« the Violation of them: If we confider that, which Revealed 
« Religion teaches us to know, that Man was made after the 
« Image of God, the God of all Truth, as we know who is the 
« Father of Lyes; God hates the deceitful Man, in whoſe Mouth 
« there is no Faithfulneſs. In that leſs perfect Religion of the 
« Tews, when the Gibeonites had, by a fraudulent Proceeding, 
« drawn Juſbua and the 1/raclites into a League with them, it 
« was ſacredly obſerved; and the Violation of it, ſome Ages 
« after, 
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« after, was ſeverely puniſhed. And, when the laſt of the Kings 1713. 
« of Judah ſhook off the Fidelity, to which he had bound him 
« ſelf to the King of Babylon, the Prophet thereupon faid with 
« Indignation, Shall he break the Oath of God, and proſper? The 
« Swearing deceitfully is one of the worſt Characters; and He 
« who ſwears to his own hurt, and changes not, is among the 
e beſt. It is a Maxim of the wiſeſt of Kings, that h, Throne is 
« eftabliſhed by Righteouſneſs. Treaties are of the nature of Oaths; 
« and when an Oath is asked to confirm a Treaty, it is never de- 
« nied. The beſt Account that I can give of the diſuſe of adding 
« that Sacred Seal to Treaties is this: 

« The Popes had for ſome Ages poſſeſſed themſelves of a 
« Power, to which they had often recourſe, of diſſolving the 
« Faith of Treaties, and the Obligation of Oaths : The famous, 
« but fatal Story of Ladiſſaus, King of Hungary, breaking his 
« Faith to Amurath the Turk, by virtue of a Papal Diſpenſation, 
ce is well known. Oneof the laſt publick Acts of this fort was, when 
« Pope Clement the Seventh abſolved Francis the Firſt, from 
« the Treaty made and ſworn to at Madrid, while he was a Pri- 
te ſoner there: The ſevere Revenge that Charles the Fifth took of 
&« this, in the Sack of Rome, and in keeping that Pope for ſome 
« Months a Priſoner, has made Popes more cautious, ſince that 
ce time, than they were formerly: This alſo drew ſuch heavy but 
« juſt Reproaches, on the Papacy, from the Reformers, that ſome 
« ſtop ſeems now to be put to ſuch a barefaced Protection of Per- 
« jury. But the late King told me, that he underſtood from the 
« German Proteſtant Princes, that they believed the Confeſſors of 
« Popiſh Princes had Faculties from Rome, for doing this as ef- 
« fectually, tho more ſecretly: He added, that they knew it 
« went for a Maxim among Popiſh Princes, that their Word and 
« Faith bound them as they were Men; and Members of Society; 
« but that their Oaths, being Acts of Religion, were ſubject to the 
“Direction of their Confeſſors; and that they, apprehending 
« this, did, in all their Treaties with the Princes of that Religion, 
depend upon their Honour, but never asked the Confirmation 
« of an Oath, which had been the Practice of former Ages. The 
« Proteſtants of France thought they had gained an additional 
« Security, for obſerving the Edict of Nantes, when the ſwearing 
« to obſerve it was made a part of the Coronation Oath : But it 
« is probable, this very thing undermined and ruined it. 

« Grotius, Puffendorf, and others who have wrote of the Law 
« of Nations, lay this down for a rule, that the Nature of a 
« Treaty, and the Tie that ariſes out of it, is not altered by the 
« having or not having an Oath; the Oath ſerves only to heighten 
Vol. II 7U | « the 
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1713. © the Obligation. They do alſo agree in this, that Confederacies 
Ly do not bind States, to carry on a War to their Utter Ruin; but 
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that Princes and States are bound to uſe their Utmoſt Efforts, 
in maintaining them: And it is agreed by all, who have treated 
of theſe Matters, that the common Enemy, by offering to any 
one Confederate all his Pretenſions, cannot juſtify his departing 
from the Confederacy ; becauſe it was entered into with that 
View, that all the Pretenſions, upon which the Confederacy 
was made, ſhould be inſiſted on or departed from, by common 
Conſent. 

« Tt is true, that in Confederacies, where Allies are bound to 
the Performance of ſeveral Articles, as to their Qyora's or Shares, 
if any one fails in the Part he was bound to, the other 
Confederates have a right to demand a Reparation for his Non- 
performance: But even in that caſe, Allies are to act as 
Friends, by making Allowances for what could not be helped, 
and not as Enemies by taking Advantages, on deſign to diſen- 
gage them from their Allies. It is certain, Allies forfeit their 
Right to the Alliance, if they do not perform their Part: But 
the Failure muſt be evident, and an Expoſtulation muſt be 
firſt made: And, if upon Satisfaction demanded, it is not 
given, then a Proteſtation ſhould be made, of fuch Non-per- 
formance; and the reſt of the Confederates are at liberty, as 
to him who fails on his part: Theſe are reckoned among the 
Cuſtoms and Laws of Nations: And, fince ing of this 
kind has been done, I cannot ſee how it can be made out, that 
the Tie of the Confederacy, and by conſequence, that the 
Publick Faith has not been firſt broken on our fade. 

« My Lords, I cannot reconcile the carrying on a Treaty with 
the French, without the Knowledge and Concurrence of the 
other Confederate States and Princes, and the concluding it, 
without the Conſent of the Emperor, the principal Confede- 
rate, not to mention the viſible Uneaſineſs that has appeared in 
the others, who ſeem to have been forced to conſent, by De- 
clarations, if not by Threatnings, from hence: I fay, I cannot 
reconcile this, with the Articles of the Grand Alliance, and the 
other later Treaties, that are in Print: This ſeems to come 
within the Charge of the Prophet againſt thoſe who deal treache- 
rouſly, with thoſe who had not dealt treacherouſly with them; 
upon which, the Threatening that follows may be juſtly ap- 
prehended: It will have a ſtrange Sound among all Chriſtians, 
but more particularly among the Reformed, when it is reported, 
that the Plenipotentiary of the Head of the Reformed Princes, 
laid openly to the other Plenipotentiaries, that the Qeeen held 
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herſelf free from all her Treaties and Alliances : If this be ſet 1713. 
for a Precedent, here is a ſhort way of diſpenſing with the 


Publick Faith ; and if this was ſpoken by one of our Prelates, 
I am afraid it will leave a heavy Reproach on our Church ; 
and, to ſpeak freely, I am afraid it will draw a much heavier 
Curſe after it. My Lords, there is a God in Heaven, who will 
judge all the World, without reſpect of Perſons: Nothing can 
proſper without his Bleſſing : He can blaſt all the Counſels of 
Men, when laid in Fraud and Deceit, how cunningly ſoever 
they may be either contrived or diſguiſed: And I muſt think 
that a Peace made, in oppoſition to the expreſs Words of ſo 
many Treaties, will prove a Curſe inſtead of a Bleſſing to us: 
God is provoked by ſuch Proceedings, to pour heavy Judg- 
ments on us, for the Violation of a Faith ſo often given, which 
is ſo openly broken: By this our Nation is diſhonoured, and 
our Church diſgraced: And I dread to think, what the Con- 
ſequence of thoſe things is like to prove. I would not have 
expreſſed myſelf in ſuch a manner, if I had not thought, that 
I was bound to it by the Duty that I owe to Almighty God, 
by my Zeal for the Queen, and the Church, and by my Love 
to my Country. Upon ſo great an occaſion, I think my Poſt 
in the Church and in this Houſe lays me under the ſtricteſt 
Obligations to diſcharge my Conſcience, and to ſpeak plainly 
without Fear or Flattery, let the effect of it, as to myſelf, be 
what it will : I ſhall have the more quiet in my own Mind, 
both living and dying, for having done that, which ſeemed 
to me an indiſpenſable Duty. 

« I hope this Houſe will not bring upon themſelves and the 
Nation, the Blame and Guilt of approving that, which ſeems 
to be much more juſtly cenſurable: The Reproach that may 
belong to this Treaty, and the Judgments of God, that may 
follow on it, are now what a few only are concerned in. 
A national Approbation is a thing of another nature, the pub- 
lick Breach of Faith, in the Attack that was made on the 
Smyrna Fleet forty Years ago, brought a great Load of Infamy 
on thoſe, who adviſed and directed it; but they were more 
modeſt than to ask a publick Approbation of ſo opprobrious a 
Fact: It lay on a few; and the Nation was not drawn in to 
a ſhare in the Guilt of that, which was then univerſally de- 
teſted, tho' it was paſſed over in ſilence: It ſeems enough, it 
not too much, to be filent on fuch an Occaſion. I can carry 
my Compliances no further.” 
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1713. 

WAS I now go on with the Account what was farther done in this Seſ- 

of Money ſion: The Houſe of Commons was, as to all other things except the 

forthe Matter of Commerce, ſo entirely in the hands of the Miniſters, 
that they ventured on a new Demand, of a very extraordinary 
nature, which was made in as extraordinary a manner. The Ci- 
vil Lift, which was eſtimated at 600,000 J. a-year, and was 
given for the ordinary Support of the Government, did far ex- 
ceed it: And this was ſo evident that, during the three firſt Years 
of the Queen's Reign, 100,000/7. was every Year applied to the 
War; 200,000 J. was laid out in building of Blenbeim Houſe, 
and the entertaining the Palatines had coſt the Queen 100,000 /. 
So that here was apparently a large Overplus, beyond what was 
neceſſary towards the Support of the Government. Yet theſe 
extraordinary Expences had put the ordinary Payments into ſuch 
an Arrear, that at Mid/ummer 1710, the Queen owed 5 10,000/. 
But upon a new Account, this was brought to be 80,000 /. 
leſs; and at that time, there was an Arrear of 190,000 /. due to 
the Civil Liſt ; theſe two Sums together amounting to 27 0,000/. 
the Debt that remained was but 240,000 J. Yet now, in the 
end of the Seſſion, when, upon the rejecting the Bill of Com- 
merce, moſt of the Members were gone into the Country, ſo that 
there were not 180 of them left, a Meſſage was ſent to the 
Houſe of Commons, deſiring a power to mortgage a Branch 
of the Civil Liſt, for thirty-two Years, in order to raiſe upon it 
.$00,000/. | 

Reaſons This was thought a Demand of very bad conſequence, ſince 

Sankt. the granting it to one Prince would be a Precedent to grant the 
like to all future Princes; and, as the Account of the Debt was 
deceitfully ſtated, ſo it was known, that the Funds ſet off for the 
Civil Liſt would increaſe conſiderably in times of Peace: So an 
Oppoſition was made to it, with a great Superiority in point 
of Argument, but there was a great Majority for it: And all 
People concluded, that the true end of getting ſo much Money 
into the hands of the Court, was to furniſh their Creatures ſufh- 
cicntly, for carrying their Elections. 

But it ws The Lords were ſenſible, that the method of procuring this 

- granced. Supply was contrary to their Privileges, ſince all publick Supplies 

were either asked from the Throne, or by a Meſſage which was 

ſent to both Houſes at the ſame time: This Practice was enquired 

into by the Lords; no Precedents came up to it; but ſome came 

ſo near it, that nothing could be made of the Objc&ion. But the 

Miniſters, apprehending that an oppoſition would be made to the 


Bill, 
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Bill, if it came up alone, got it conſolidated with another of 1713. 
1,200,000 /. that was before them. And the weight of theſe 


two joined together, made them both paſs in the Houſe of 
Lords, without oppoſition. 


While this was in agitation, the Earl of Wharton ſet forth; Addreg of 


in the Houſe of Lords, the Danger the Nation was in by the 


to get the 


Pretender's being ſettled in Lorrain; fo he moved, that an Ad- P 


removed 


dreſs ſhould be made to the Queen, deſiring her, to uſe her fom Ler- 
moſt preſſing Inſtances, with the Duke of Lorrain to remove 


him, and with all Princes, that were in Amity or Correſpon- 

dence with her, not to receive the Pretender, nor to ſuffer him 

to continue in their Dominions: This was oppoſed by none, 

but the Lord Morth; fo it was carried to the Queen. The Day 
after the Lords had voted this, Sranbope made a Motion to 

the fame purpoſe in the Houſe of Commons, and it was agreed 

to, Memine Contradicente. The Queen, in her Anſwer to the 

Addreſs of the Lords, ſaid, ſhe would repeat the Inſtances, 

ſhe had already uſed, to get that Perſon removed, according to 

their Deſire in the Addreſs : This ſeemed to import, that ſhe 

had already preſſed the Duke of Lorrain on that Subject, tho 

the Miniſters, in the Houſe of Lords, acknowledged that they 

knew of no Applications made to the Duke of Lorrain, and 
thought the Words of the Anſwer related only to the Inſtances 

ſhe had uſed, to get the Pretender to be ſent out of France: 

But the natural Signification of the Words, ſeeming to relate 

to the Duke of Lorrain, the Lords made a ſecond Addreſs, in 
which they ſaid, they were ſurprized to find, that thoſe In- 
ſtances had not their full effect, notwithſtanding the Kings of 
France and Spain had ſhewed their Compliance with her De- 
fire, on that occahon : All the Anſwer brought to this was, 

that the Queen received it graciouſly, She anſwered the Com- 

mons more plainly, and promiſed to uſe her Endeavours to get 
him removed. It was generally believed, that the Duke of Lor- 

rain did not conſent to receive him, till he ſent one over, to 
know the Queen's Pleaſure upon it, and that he was very readily 
informed of That. 


In the end of May, Spratt, Biſhop of Rocheſter, died; his Tue De 
Parts were very bright in his Youth, and gave great Hopes ; * | 


but theſe were blaſted by a lazy libertine Courſe of Lite, to 
which his Temper and Good Nature carried him, without con- 
ſidering the Duties or even the Decencies of his Profeſſion : He 
was juſtly eſteemed a great Maſter of our Language, and one of 
our correcteſt Writers. Atterbury ſucceeded him in that See, 

n 7X and 
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1713. and in the Deanry of JYefminfter : Thus was he promoted, and 
wr rewarded for all the Flame, that he had raiſed in our Church. 
Compton, Biſhop of London, died in the beginning of July, in the 
eighty-firſt Year of his Age: He was a generous and good-na- 

tured Man, but eaſy and weak, and much in the power of 
others: He was ſucceeded by Robinſon, Biſhop of Briſol. On 

the eighteenth of July, the Queen came to the Houſe of Lords, 

to paſs the Bills, and to put an end to the Seſſion: She made a 

Speech to her Parliament, in which, after ſhe had thanked them 

for the Service they had done the Publick, and for the Sup- 

plies that the Commons had given; ſhe faid, ſhe hoped the At- 

fair of Commerce would be ſo well underſtood at their next 
Meeting, that the advantageous Conditions, ſhe had obtained 

from France, would be made effectual, for the Benefit of our 
Trade: She enlarged on the Praiſes of the preſent Parliament 

ſhe faid, at their firſt Meeting they had eaſed the Subjects of 

more than Nine Millions, without any further Charge on them, 

not to mention the Advantage, which the way of doing it, might 

in bring to the Nation; and now they had enabled her likewiſe to 
{l pay her Debts: They had ſupported the War, and ſtrengthened 
v4] her hands, in obtaining a Peace: She told them, at her firſt 
n coming to the Crown, ſhe found a War prepared for her: And 
| that ſhe had now made her many Victories uſeful, by a fate and 
honourable Peace. She promiſed herſelf, that with their Con- 
currence, it would be laſting : She defired they would make 
her Subjects ſenſible, what they gained by the Peace, and en- 
deavour to diſſipate all the groundleſs Jealouſies, which had 
been too induſtriouſly fomented ; that ſo our Diviſions might not 
endanger the Advantages, ſhe had obtained for her Kingdoms : 
There were ſome (very few ſhe hoped) that would never be ſa- 
tisfied with any Government; ſhe hoped they would exert them- 

| ſelves, to obviate the Malice of the Ill-minded, and to unde- 
ceive the Deluded : She recommended to them the adhering to 
the Conſtitution in Church and State ; ſuch Perſons had the 
beſt Title to her favour ; ſhe had no other Aim, but their Ad- 
vantage, and the ſecuring our Religion, and Liberty ; ſhe hoped 
to meet a Parliament next Winter, that ſhould act upon the 
lame Principles, and with the ſame Prudence and Vigour, to 
ſupport the Liberties of Europe abroad, and to reduce the Spirit 
of Faction at home. Few Speeches from the Throne have in 
my time been more ſeverely reflected on, than this was: It 
ſcemed ſtrange that the Queen, who did not pretend to under- 
ſtand Matters of Trade, ſhould paſs ſuch a Cenſure on both 


Houſes, 
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Houſes, for their not underſtanding the Aﬀair of Commerce ; 


7 


1713. 


ſince at the Bar bf both Houſes, and in the Debates within them —— 


upon it, the Intereſt of the Nation did appear fo viſibly to be 
contrary to the Treaty of Commerce, that it looked like a Con- 
tempt put on them, to repreſent it as advantageous to us, and 
to rank all thoſe, who had oppoſed it, among the Ill-minded, 
or at leaſt among the Deluded. Nor did it eſcape Cenſure, 
that ſhe ſhould affirm, that the Nation was by them eaſed of the 
Load of Nine Millions, without any further Charge, fince the 
Nation muſt bear the conſtant Charge of Intereſt at Six per Cent. 
till the Capital ſhould be paid off. The Sharpneſs with which 
ſhe expreſſed herſelf was ſingular, and not very well ſuited to 
her Dignity or her Sex: Nor was it well underſtood, what could 
be meant by her faying, that ſhe found a War prepared for her, 
at her coming to the Crown ; fince ſhe herſelf began it, upon 
the Addreſſes of both Houſes. It was alſo obſerved, that there 
was not, in all her Speech, one Word of the Pretender, or of 
the Proteſtant Succeſſion 5 but that, which made the greateſt 
Impreſſion on the whole Nation was, that this Speech diſcovered 
plainly, that the Court was reſolved to have the Bill of Com- 
merce paſs in the next Seſſion : All People concluded, the Mi- 
niſters were under Engagements to the Court of France to get it 
ſettled : And this was taken to be the Senſe of the Queen's Words 
concerning the making the Peace laſting ; what Effect this ma 


have on the next Elections, which are quickly to follow, muſt be 
left to Time. 


I am now come to the end of the War, and of this Parlia- 
ment, both at once: It was fit they ſhould bear ſome propor- 
tion to one another; for, as this was the worſt Parliament I 
ever ſaw, ſo no Aſſembly, but one compoſed as this was, could 
have fate quiet under ſuch a Peace : But I am now arrived at 
my full Period, and fo ſhall cloſe this Work : I had a noble 
Proſpect before me, in a Courſe of many Years, of bringing it to 
a Glorious Concluſion; now the Scene is ſo fatally altered, that 
I can ſcarce reſtrain myſelf from giving vent to a juſt Indigna- 
tion, in ſevere Complaints: But an Hiſtorian muſt tell things 
truly as they are, and leave the deſcanting on them to o- 


thers : So I here conclude this Hiſtory of above three and fifty 


Years. 


I pray God it may be read with the ſame Candor and Since- 
rity, with which I have written it, and with ſuch a degree of 


Attention, 


— 


— —ñ——— ne 
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ion, 5 form juſt Re- 
tion, as may help thoſe who read it, to f. 
Re — anal found Principles of Religion and Virtue, of gon 
to our Princes, and of Love to our Country, with a ſincere an 
incorruptible Zeal to preſerve our Religion, and to maintain our 


Liberty and Property. 


THE 


THE 


CONCLUSION. 


NG HAVE now ſet out the State of Affairs for above 
& half a Century, with all the Care and Attention that 
I was capable of: I have enquired into all Matters 
; among us, and haveobſerved them, during the courſe 
of my Life, with a particular Application and Im- 
partiality. But my Intention in writing was not ſo much, to 
tell a fine Tale to the World, and to amuſe them with a Diſco- 
very of many Secrets and of Intrigues of State; to blaſt the Me- 
mory of ſome and to exalt others, to diſgrace one Party and to 
recommend another: My chief Deſign was better formed, and 
deeper laid: It was to give ſuch a Diſcovery of Etrors in Go- 
vernment, and of the Exceſſes and Follies of Parties, as may make 
the next Age wiſer, by what I may tell them of the laſt. And 
I may preſume, that the Obſervations I have made, and the Ac- 
count that I have given, will gain me ſo much Credit, that I 
may ſpeak with a plain Freedom to all forts of Perſons : This 
not being to be publiſhed till after I am dead, when Envy, Jea- 
louſy or Hatred will be buried with me in my Grave; I may 
hope, that what I am now to offer to ſucceeding Ages, may be 
better heard, and leſs cenſured, than any thing I could offer to 
the preſent : 80 that this is a ſort of Teſtament or Dying Speech, 
which I leave behind me, to be read and conſidered when I can 
ſpeak no more: I do moſt earneſtly beg of God to direct me in it, 
and to give it ſuch an effect on the Minds of thoſe who read 
it, that I may do more Good, when dead, than I could ever hope 
to do while I was alive. 

Vol. II. 7 * My 
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My Zeal for 
the Church 
of England. 


The Doc- 
trine. 


My Thoughts have run moſt, and dwelt longeſt on the Con- 
cerns of the Church and Religion: Therefore I begin with them. 
I have always had a true Zeal for the Church of England; I 
have lived in its Communion with great Joy, and have purſued 
its true Intereſts with an unfeigned Affection: Yet I muſt fay 
there are many things in it, that have been very uneaſy to me. 

The requiring Subſcriptions to the 'Thirty-nine Articles is a 
great Impoſition: I believe them all myſelf : But as thoſe, about 


Original Sin and Predeſtination, might be expreſſed more unex- 


* Wor- 


And Diſci- 
pline. 


ceptionably, ſo I think it is a better way, to let ſuch Matters 
continue to be ſtill the Standard of Doctrine, with ſome few 
Corrections, and to cenſure thoſe who teach any contrary Te- 
nets; than to oblige all, that ſerve in the Church, to ſubſcribe 
them: The greater Part ſubſcribe without ever examining them; 
and others do it becauſe they muſt do it, tho they can hardly 
ſatisfy their Conſciences about ſome things in them. Churches 


and Societies are much better ſecured by Laws, than by Sub- 


ſcriptions: It is a more reaſonable, as well as a more eaſy Method 
of Government. 

Our Worſhip is the perfecteſt Compoſition of Devotion, that 
we find in any Church, ancient or modern: Yet the Corrections 
that were agreed to, by a Deputation of Biſhops and Divines in 
the Year 1689, would make the whole Frame of our Liturgy 
ſtill more perfect, as well as more unexceptionable; and will, I 
hope, at ſome time or other, be better entertained, than they 
were then. I am perſuaded they are ſuch, as would bring in the 
much greater part of the Diſſenters to the Communion of the 
Church, and are in themſelves defirable, tho' there were not a 
Diſſenter in the Nation. 


As for the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, it has been the Burden of 


my Life, to ſee how it was adminiſtred: Our Courts are ma- 


naged under the Rules of the Canon Law, dilatory and expen- 
five: And as their Conſtitution is bad, ſo the Buſineſs in them is 
ſmall ; and therefore all poſſible Contrivances are uſed, to make 
the moſt of thoſe Cauſes, that come before them: So that they are 
univerſally dreaded and hated. God grant that a time may 
come, in which that noble Deſign, ſo near being perfected in 
King Edward the Sixth's Days, of the Reformatio Legum Ec- 
clefaſticarum, may be reviewed and eſtabliſhed : That fo Matri- 
monial and Teſtamentary Cauſes, which are of a mixed nature, 
may be left, a little better regulated, to the Lay Hands of Chan- 
cellors and other Officers; but that the whole Correction of the 
Manners of the Laity, and the Inſpection into the Lives and La- 
bours of the Clergy, may be brought again into the hand of Spi- 


ritual 
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ritual Men, and be put into a better Method. It would be well 
if, after the poor Clergy are relieved by the Tenths and Firſt 
Fruits, a Fund were formed (of Twenty or Thirty Pound a-year) 
for the Rural Deans; and that they, with at leaſt three of the 
Clergyof the Deanry, named by the Biſhop, examined intothe Man- 
ners both of Clergy and Laity; and after the Methods of private Ad- 
monition had been tried, according to our Saviour's Rule, but with- 
out effect, that the Matter ſhould be laid before the Biſhop, who, 
after his Admonitions were alſo ineffectual, might proceed to 
Cenſures, to a Suſpenſion from the Sacrament, and to a full Ex- 
communication, as the Caſe ſhould require. This would bring 
our Church indeed into a primitive Form, in which at preſent 
the Clergy have leſs Authority, and are under more Contempt, 
than in any Church, that I have yet ſeen. For, tho' in the 
Church of Rome the publick Authority is in general managed, ac- 
cording to the Method continued among us, yet it was in many 

ticulars corrected by the Council of Trent; whereas we, by that 
unhappy Proviſo in the Act, authorizing the Thirty-two Com- 
miſſioners to reform our Courts, are fatally tied down to all, that 
was in uſe in the twenty-fitth Year of King Henry the Eighth. 
Beſides, in that Church the Clergy have, by auricular Confeſſion, 
but too great an Authority over the People; I am far from 
thinking that to be a lawful, or even a defirable thing: But fince 
that is not to be thought of, we are in a woful condition, in 
which the Clergy are, as it were, ſhut out from any ſhare of the 
main Parts of the Care of Souls. 

The want of a true well-regulated Diſcipline is a great Defect, 7-4 
own'd to be fo in the Preface to the Office of Commination: And, paraton. 
while we continuein this condition, we are certainly inan imperfect 
State. But this did never appear to me, to be a juſt ground of Sepa- 
tion; which I could never think lawful, unleſs the Terms of 
Communion among us were unlawful, and did oblige a Man to 
fin : That ſeems to me, the only juſtifiable Cauſe of Separation, 
of leaving the Eſtabliſhed Church, and of ſetting up a diſtinct 
or oppoſite Communion. Nothing under this ſeems to be a juſt 
ground of rending the Body of Chrift, or of diſturbing the 
Order of the World and the Peace of Mankind, thereby draw- 
ing on that Train of ill Conſequences, that muſt and do follow 
upon ſuch a disjointing the Society of Chriſtians; by which 
they become alienated from one another, and in the Sequel grow 
to hate and to devour each other, and by which they are in dan- 
ger of being conſumed one of another. 

I do wiſh, and will pray for it as long as I live, that ſome re- And Ten. 


derneſs to 


gard may be had to thoſe Scruples, with which the Diſſenters are — 


entangled : c. 
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entangled: And, tho' I think they are not all well grounded, 
yet for Peace fake I wiſh ſome things may be taken away, and 
that other things may be ſoftened and explained : Many of theſe 
things were retained at the Reformation, to draw the People more 
entirely into it ; who are apt to judge, eſpecially in times of Ig- 
norance, by outward Appearances, more than by the real Value 
of things: So the preſerving an Exterior, that looked ſomewhat 
like what they had been formerly accuſtomed to, without doubt 
had a great effect at firſt on many Perſons, who, without that, 
could not have been eaſily brought over to adhere to that Work: 
And this was a juſt and lawful Conſideration. But it is now at an 
end; none now are brought over from Popery by this means; 
there is not therefore ſuch a neceſſity for continuing them ſtill, as 
there was for keeping them up at firſt. I confeſs, it is not adviſable, 
without good reaſon for it, to make great Changes in things that 
are viſible and ſenſible; yet, upon juſt Grounds, ſome may be made 
without any Danger. No Inconvenience could follow, on leav- 
ing out the Croſs in Baptiſm, or on laying aſide Surplices, and 
regulating Cathedrals, eſpecially as to that indecent way of ſinging 
Prayers, and of Laymen's reading the Litany: All Bowings to 
the Altar have at leaſt an ill Appearance, and are of no uſe; the 
excluding Parents from being the Sponſors in Baptiſm, and re- 
quiring them to procure others, is extreme inconvenient, and 
makes that to be a Mockery, rather than a ſolemn Sponſion, in 
too many. Other things may be ſo explained, that no juſt Excep- 
tions could lie to them. ; 

Thus I wiſh the Terms of Communion were made larger and 
eaſter ; but ſince all is now bound on us by a Law, that cannot 
be repealed but in Parliament, there muſt be a great Change in 
the Minds, both of Princes and People, before that can be brought 
about: Therefore the Diſſenters ought to conſider well, what 
they can do for Peace, without ſinning againſt God. The To- 
leration does not at all juſtify their Separation ; it only takes away 
the Force of Penal Laws againſt them: Therefore, as Lying in com- 
mon Diſcourſe is ſtill a Sin, tho no Statute puniſhes it; and In- 
gratitude is a baſe thing, tho there is no Law againſt it; ſo Sepa- 
rating from a National Body and from the Publick Worſhip, is 
certainly an ill thing, unleſs ſome Sin be committed there, in 
which we think ourſelves involved, by joining with that Body, 
and in that Worſhip: So that the Toleration is only a Freedom 
from Puniſhment, and does not alter the nature of the thing. 

I fay not this from any Diſlike of Toleration ; I think it is a 
Right due to all Men; their Thoughts are not in their own power; 
they muſt think of things, -as they appear to them ; their Con- 


ſciences 
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ſciences are God's; he only knows them, and he only can change 
them. And as the Authority of Parents over their Children is 
antecedent to Society, and no Law, that takes it away, can be 
binding ; ſo Men are bound, antecedently to all Socicty, to fol- 
low what appears to them to be the Will of God; and, if Men 
would act honeſtly, the Rule of doing to all others what we 
would have others do to us, would ſoon determine this Mat- 
ter; ſince every honeſt Man muſt own, that he would think 
himſelf hardly dealt with, if he were ill uſed for his Opinions, 
and for performing ſuch Parts of Worſhip, as he thought himſelf 
indiſpenſably obliged to. Indeed the Church of Rome has ſome 
colour for her Cruelty, ſince ſhe pretends to be infallible. But 
theſe Practices are abſurdly unreaſonable among thoſe, who own 
that they may be miſtaken, and ſo may be perſecuting the Innocent 
and the Orthodox. Perſecution, if it were lawfulatall, ought to be 
extreme, and go, as it does in the Church of Rome, to Extirpation 
for the bad Treatment of thoſe, who are ſuffered ſtill to live in a 
Society, is the creating ſo many Malecontents, who at ſome time or 
other may make thoſe, who treat them ill, feel their Revenge: And 
the Principle of Perſecution, if true, is that, to which all have a 
Right, when they have a Power to put it in practice: Since they, 
being perſuaded that they are in the right, from that muſt believe 
they may lawfully exert againſt others that Severity, under which 
they groaned long themſelves. This will beaggravated in them by 
the Voice of Revenge, which is too apt to be well heard by hu- 
man Nature, chiefly when it comes with the Mask and Ap- 
pearance of Zeal. I add not here any Political Conſiderations, 
from the apparent Intereſt of Nations, which muſt diſpoſe them 
to encourage the Encreaſe of their People, to advance Induſtry, 
and to become a Sanctuary to all, who are oppreſſed : But tho 
this is viſible and is confeſſed by all, yet I am now conſidering 
this Matter only as it is righteous, juſt, and merciful, in the 
Principle; for if it were not ſo well ſupported in thoſe reſpects, 
other Motives would only be a Temptation to Princes and States 
to be governed by Intereſt, more than by their Duty. . 
Having thus given my Thoughts in general, with relation to »y 
the Conſtitution of our Church and the Communion with it, I #99. 
ſhall proceed, in the next place, to that which is ſpecial with re- de Cle 
lation to the Clergy. I have ſaid a great deal on this Head, in 
my Book of the Paſtoral Care, which of all the Tracts I ever 
wrote, is that in which I rejoice the moſt: And, tho' it has 
brought much Anger on me from thoſe, who will not ſubmit to 
the Plan there laid down, yet it has done much Good during my 
Vo I. II. 7 2 own 
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own Life, and I hope it will do yet more good, after I am dead: 
This is a Subject I have thought much upon, and ſo I will here 
add ſome things, to what will be found in that Book. 

No Man ought to think of this Profeſſion, unleſs he feels within 
himſelf a Love to Religion, with a Zeal for it, and an internal 
true Piety ; which is chiefly kept up by ſecret Prayer, and by 
reading of the Scriptures: As long as theſe things are a Man's 
Burden, they are infallible Indications, that he has no inward 
Vocation, nor Motion of the Holy Ghoſt to undertake it. The 
Capital Error in Men's preparing themſelves for that Function is, 
that they ſtudy Books more than themſelves, and that they read 
Divinity more in other Books, than in the Scriptures: Days of 
Prayer, Meditation, and Faſting, at leaſt once a quarter in the 
Ember Week, in which they may read over and over again both 
Offices of Ordination, and get by heart thoſe Paſſages in the 
Epiſtles to Timothy and Titus, that relate to this Function, would 
form their Minds to a right Senſe of it, and be an effetual . 
mean to prepare them duly for it. 

Ask yourſelves often (for thus I addreſs my ſelf to you, as if I 
were ſtill alive) would you follow that courſe of Life, if there 
were no ſettled Eſtabliſhment belonging to it, and if you were 
to preach under the Croſs, and in danger of Perſecution? For till 
you arrive at that, you are yet carnal, and come into the Prieſt- 
hood, for a Piece of Bread : Study to keep alive in you a Flame 
of exalted Devotion; be talking often to yourſelves, and com- 
muning with your own Hearts; digeſt all that you read care- 
fully, that you may remember it ſo well, as not to be at a loſs 
when any Point of Divinity is talked of: A little Study well di- 
geſted, in a good ſerious Mind, will go a great way, and will 
lay in Materials for your whole Life: Above all things, raiſe within 
yourſelves a. Zeal for doing Good, and for gaining Souls; in- 
deed I have lamented, during my whole Life, that I faw ſo little 
true Zeal among our Clergy: I ſaw much of it in the Clergy 
of the Church of Rome, tho' it is both ill directed and ill con- 
ducted: I ſaw much Zeal likewiſe throughout the foreign 
Churches: The Diſſenters have a great deal among them; but I 
muſt own, that the main Body of our Clergy has always ap- 
peared dead and lifeleſs to me; and inſtead of animating one 
another, they ſeem rather to lay one another aſleep. Without a 
viſible Alteration in this, you will fall under an univerſal Con- 
tempt, and loſe both the Credit and the Fruits of your Mi- 
niſtry. | 

When you are in Orders, be ever ready to perform all the 
Parts of your Function; be not anxious about a Settlement; 

ſtudy 
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ſtudy to diſtinguiſh yourſelves in your Studies, Labouts, exem- 
plary Deportment, and a juſt Sweetneſs of Temper, managed 
with Gravity and Diſcretion; and as for what concerns your 
ſelves, depend on the Providence of God; for he will in due 
time raiſe up Friends and Benefactors to you. I do affirm this, 
upon the Obſervation of my whole Life, that I never knew 
any one, who conducted himſelf by theſe Rules, but he was 
brought into good Poſts, or at leaſt into an eaſy State of Sub- 
fiſtence. 

Do not affect to run into new Opinions, nor to heat yourſelves 
in Diſputes, about Matters of ſmall Importance: Begin with ſet- 
tling in your Minds the Foundations of your Faith; and be full 
of this, and ready at it, that you may know how to deal with 
Unbelievers; for that is the ſpreading Corruption of this Age: 
There are few Atheiſts, but many Infidels, who are indeed very 
little better than the Atheiſts. In this Argument, you ought to take 
pains to have all well digeſted, and clearly laid in your Thoughts, 
that you may manage the Controverſy gently, without any Aſpe- 
rity of Words, but with a Strength of Reaſon: In diſputing, do 
not offer to anſwer any Argument, of which you never heard 
before, and know nothing concerning it; that will both expoſe 
you, and the Cauſe you maintain; and, if you feel yourſelves 
grow too warm at any time, break off and perſiſt no longer in 
the diſpute; for you may by that grow to an indecent heat, by 
which you may wrong the Cauſe, which you endeavour to defend. 
In the Matter of Myſteries be very cautious ; for the Simplicity, 
in which thoſe ſublime Truths are delivered in the Scriptures, 
ought to be well ſtudied and adhered to: Only one part of the 
Argument ſhould be inſiſted on, I mean, the Shortneſs and De- 
fectiveneſs of our Faculties; which being well conſidered, will 
afford a great Variety of noble Speculations, that are obvious and 
eaſily apprehended, to reſtrain the wanton Sallies of ſome pe- 
tulant Men. 

Study to underſtand well the Controverſies of the Church of 
Rome, chiefly thoſe concerning Infallibility and Tranſubſtantia- 
tion; for, in managing thoſe, their Miſſionaries have a particu- 
lar Addreſs, Learn to view Popery in a true Light, as a Con- 
ſpiracy to exalt the Power of the Clergy, even by ſubjecting the 
moſt ſacred Truths of Religion to Contrivances for raiſing their 

Authority, and by offering to the World another Method of 
being ſaved, beſides that preſcribed in the Goſpel. Popery is a 
Maſs of Impoſtures, ſupported by Men, who manage them with 
great Advantages, and impoſe them with inexpreſſible Severities, 
on 


1 
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on thoſe who dare call any thing in queſtion, that they dictate to 

them. I ſee a Spirit riſing among us, too like that of the Church 

of Rome, of advancing the Clergy beyond their due Authority, to 

an unjuſt Pitch: This rather heightens Jealouſies and Prejudices 

againſt us, than advances our real Anthority ; and it will fortify 
the Deſigns of profane Infidels, who defire nothing more than 

to ſee the publick Miniſtry of the Church firſt diſgraced, and 
then aboliſhed. The carrying any thing too far does commonly 
lead Men into the other Extream: We are the Diſpenſers of 
the Word and Sacraments; and the more faithful and diligent 
we are in this, the World will pay ſo much the more Reſpect and 
Submiſſion to us: And our maintaining an Argument for more 
Power, than we now have, will be of no effect, unleſs the 
World ſees, that we make a good uſe of the Authority, that is 
already in our hands: It is with the Clergy as with Princes ; 
the only way to keep their Prerogative from being uneaſy to their 
Subjects, and from being diſputed, is to manage it wholly for 
their Good and Advantage; then all will be for it, when they 
find it is for them: This will prevail more effectually, than all 
the Arguments of Lawyers, with all the Precedents of former 
Times. Therefore let the Clergy live and labour well, and they will 
feel that as much Authority will follow that, as they will know 
how to manage well. And to ſpeak plainly; Dodwel!'s ex- 
travagant Notions, which have been too much drunk in by the 
Clergy in my time, have weakened the Power of the Church, and 
ſoured Men's Minds more againſt it, than all the Books wrote, 
or Attempts made againſt it, could ever have done: And in- 
deed, the ſecret Poiſon of thoſe Principles has given too many of 
the Clergy a Biaſs towards Popery, with an Averſion to the Refor- 
mation, which has brought them under much Contempt. This 
is not to be recovered, but by their living and labouring, as they 
ought to do, without an eager maintaining of Arguments for 

their Authority, which will never ſucceed, till they live better 
and labour more: When I fay live better, I mean, not only to 

live without Scandal, which I have found the greateſt part of 
them do, but to lead exemplary Lives; to be eminent in Humi- 

lity, Meekneſs, Sobriety, Contempt of the World, and unfeigned 

Love of the Brethren; abſtracted from the vain Converſation of 
the World, retired, and at home, faſting often, joining Prayer 
and Meditation with it; without which, faſting may do well 

with relation to the Body, but will ſignify little with relation 

tothe Mind. 


If, 


If, to ſuch a courſe of Life, Clergymen would add a little 
more Labour, not only performing publick Offices, and preach- 
ing to the Edification of the People, but watching over them, 
inſtructing them, exhorting, reproving, and comforting them, as 
occaſion is given, from Houſe to Houſe, making their Calling 
the Buſineſs of their whole Life; they would ſoon find their 
own Minds grow to be in a better Temper, and their People 
would ſhew more Eſteem and Regard for them, and a Bleſſing 
from God would attend upon their Labours. I fay it with 
great regret, I have obſerved the Clergy, in all the Places thro 
which I have travelled, Papiſts, Lutherans, Calviniſts and Diſ- 
ſenters ; but of them all, our Clergy is much the moſt remiſs 
in their Labours in private, and the leaſt ſevere in their Lives. 
Do not think I ſay this to expoſe you, or to defame this Church; 
thoſe Cenſures have paſs'd on me for my Freedom during my 
Life, God knows how unjuſtly, my Deſigns being all to awaken 
the Clergy, and by that means to preſerve the Church ; for which, 
He, who knows all things, knows how much and how long 
I have been mourning in ſecret, and faſting and praying before 
him. And let me ſay this freely to you, now that I am out of 
the reach of Envy and Cenſure, unleſs a better Spirit poſſeſſes 
the Clergy, Arguments, (and which is more) Laws and Autho- 
rity will not prove ſtrong enough to preſerve the Church; eſpe- 
cially if the Nation obſerves a Progreſs in that Biaſs, which 
makes many ſo favourable to Popery, and ſo ſevere towards the 
Diſſenters; this will recommend them the more to Pity and Fa- 
vour, and will draw a general Odium upon you, that may end 
in your Ruin, or in a Perſecution; for which the Clergy of this 
Age ſeem to be very little prepared : God grant thoſe of the nexr 
may be more ſo. 

Oh my Brethren, (for I ſpeak to you as if I were among you,) 
think what manner of Perſons you ought to be, in all Holy Con- 
verſation and Godlineſs, that ſo you may ſhine as Lights in the 
World: Think of the Account you mult give, for thoſe Immor- 
tal Souls committed to your care, which were redeemed by the 
Blood of Chriſt, who has ſent you in his Name, to perſuade 
them to be reconciled to God, and at laſt to preſent them to him 
faultleſs with exceeding Joy; he fees and obſerves your La- 
bours, and will recompence them gloriouſly in that great Day. 

I leave all theſe things on your Conſciences, and pray earneſtly 
that God may give his Bleſſing to this poſthumous Labour of mine, 
that our Church may be ſo built up by your Labours, that it may 
continue to be long the Joy of the whole Earth, in the Perfec- 
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tion of its Beauty, and may be a Pattern, as well as give Pro- 


tection, to all the Churches of God. 
I now turn to my Brethren and Succeſſors in the Epiſcopal 
Order: You are they in whoſe hands the Government of the 
Church is put; in ſome reſpects it is believed to be wholly in 
you, tho' I know, and have often felt it, that your Power is ſo 
limited, that you can dolittle ; Exemptions (a ſcandalous Rem- 
nant of Popery) take a great part of your Dioceſs out of your 
hands. This I have often wondred at, that ſome who plead, that 
the Government of the Church is ſettled by Divine Authority in 
the Biſhops, can yet, by the virtue of Papal Bulls, confirmed by 
an unhappy Clauſe in an Act of Parliament, exerciſe Epiſcopal 
Juriſdiction 3 which is plainly to act by virtue of the Secular 
Power, in oppoſition to that, which, according o their Princi- 
ples, is ſettled by a Divine Appointment. Archdeacons Viſita- 
tions were an Invention of the latter Ages, in which the Biſhops, 
neglecting their Duty, caſt a great part of their Care upon them: 
Now their Viſitations are only for Form and for Fees; and they 
are a Charge on the Clergy ; ſo, when this Matter is well looked 
into, I hope Archdeacons, with many other Burdens that lay 
heavy on the Clergy, ſhall be taken away. All the various In- 
ſtruments, upon which heavy Fees muſt be raiſed, were the in- 
famous Contrivances of the Canoniſts, and can never be main- 
tained, when well examined. I ſay nothing to you of your 
Lives, I hope you are and ſhall ever be ſhining Lights; I with 
the Pomp of Living, and the keeping high Tables could be quite 
taken away; it is a great Charge, and no very decent one; a 
great Devourer of Time; it lets in much promiſcuous Company, 
and much vain Diſcourſe upon you: Even Civility may carry 
you too far, in a Freedom and Familiarity, that will make you 
lock too like the reſt of the World ; I hope this is a Burden 
to you: It was indeed one of the greateſt Burdens of my Life, 
to ſee ſo much Time loſt, to hear fo much idle Talk, and to be 
living in a luxurious Waſte of that, which might have been much 
better beſtowed. I had not ſtrength enough to break thro' that, 
which Cuſtom has impoſed on thoſe, provided with plentiful 
Biſhopricks; I pray God to help you to find a decent way of 
laying this down. 


The Wives and Children of Biſhops ought to be exemplary in 


their Apparel, and in their whole Deportment; remembring that 


no part of the Biſhops Honours belongs to them: The Wife of a 
Biſhop ought to viſit the Widow and the Fatherleſs, and by a 
grave Authority, inftru and admoniſh as well as oblige and fa- 
vour the Wives of tke reſt of the Clergy. 


The 
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The Children of Biſhops ought to be well inſtructed, and 
managed with all Gravity ; Biſhops ought not to preſs them be- 
ond their Inclinations to take Orders: For this looks as if they 
would thruſt them, how unfit or unwilling ſoever, into ſuch 
Preferments as they can give or procure for them: On the con- 
trary, tho' their Children ſhould defire to go into Orders, they 
ought not to ſuffer it, unleſs they ſee in them a good Mind and ſin- 
cere Intentions, with the other neceſſary Qualifications; in which 
they cannot be deceived, unleſs they have a mind to deceive them- 
ſelves: It is a betraying of their Truſt, and the worſt fort of Si- 
mony, to provide Children with great Dignities and Benetices, 
only as an Eftate to be given them, without a due regard to their 
Capacities or Tempers. Ordinations are the only Parts of the 
Epiſcopal Function, on which the Law has laid no Reſtraint; 
ſo this ought to be heavy on your Thoughts. 
Ordination Weeks were always dreadful] Things to me, when 
I remembred thoſe Words, Lay Hands ſuddenly an no Man, te 
not Partaker of other Men's Sins: Keep thyſelf pure. It is true, 
thoſe who came to me were generally well prepared as to their 
Studies, and they brought Teſtimonials and Titles, which is all 
that in our preſent Conſtitution can be demanded : I never put 
over the examining them to my Chaplains: I did that always my- 
ſelf, and examined them chiefly on the Proofs of Revealed Re- 
ligion, and the Terms of Salvation, and the new Covenant thro 
Chriſt; for thoſe are the Fundamentals: But my principal 
Care was to awaken their Conſciences, to make them conſider 
whether they had a Motion of the Holy Ghoſt, calling them to 
the Function, and to make them apprehend, what belonged bott1 
to a Spiritual Life, and to the Paſtoral Care. On theſe Subjects 
I ſpoke much and often to every one of them a-part, and ſome- 
times to them all together, beſides the publick Examination of 


them with my Chapter. 


This was all that I could do: But alas! how defective is this! 1 Expe- 


And it is too well known how caſy the Clergy are, in ſigning c 


Teſtimonials: That which I here propoſe is, that every Man, who 
intends to be ordained, {ſhould be required to come and acquaint 
the Biſhop with it a Year before: that ſo he may then talk to his 
Conſcience, and give him good Directions, both as to his Studies 
and the Courſe of his Life and Devotions; and that he may re- 
commend him to the Care and Inſpection of the beſt Clergymen, 


that he knows in the Neighbourhood where he lives; that fo he 


may have from him, by ſome other Conveyance than the Per- 


ſon concerned, ſuch an Account of him as he may rely on. This 


is all that can be propoſed, till our Univerſities are put ini a better 


Method, 


ent con- 
erging Or- 
d. nations. 
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Method, or till Seminaries can be raiſed, for maintaining a nuin- 
ber of Perſons, to be duly prepared for holy Orders. 

The Duties As to the Labours of a Biſhop, they ought to think themſelves 

of a Bino. Obliged to preach, as much as their Health and Age can admit of; 
this the Form of ordaining Biſhops ſets before them, together with 
the Senſe of the Church in all Ages; the complaint of the beſt 
Men, in the worſt Ages, ſhews how much the Sloth and Lazineſs 
of Biſhops will be cried out on, and how acceptable the Labours 
of preaching Biſhops have always been: The People run to hear 
them, and hearken to their Sermons, with more than ordinary 
Attention: You will find great comfort in your Labours this way, 
and will ſee the Fruits of them. The diſcreet Conduct of your 
Clergy is to be your chief care; keep not at too great a diſtance, 
and yet let them not grow too familiar: A Biſhop's diſcourſe ſhould 
be well ſeaſoned, turned chiefly to good Subjects, Inſtruction in 
the matters of Religion, and the Paſtoral Care: And the more di- 
verting ones ought to be matters of Learning, Criticiſm, or Hi- 
ſtory. It is in the power of a Biſhop to let no Man deſpiſe him. 

A grave but ſweet Deportment and a holy Converſation will 
command a general Reſpect; and as for ſome hot and froward 
Spirits, the leſs they are meddled with, they will be the leſs able 
to do miſchief; they delight in oppoſition, which they think will 
make them the more conſiderable. I have had much experience 
this way, nothing mortifies them ſo much as neglect; the more 
abſtracted Biſhops live (from the World, from Courts, from Cabals, 
and from Parties) they will have the more quiet within themſelves; 
their, Thoughts will be free and leſs intangled, and they will in 
concluſion be the more reſpected by all, eſpecially if an Integrity 
and a juit Freedom appear among them in the Houſe of Lords, 
where they will be much obſerved; and Judgments will be 
made of them there, that will follow them home to their Dio- 
ceſſes. | 

Their b. Nothing will alienate the Nation more from them, than their 
from Cours becoming Tools to a Court, and giving up the Liberties of their 
al Country, and advancing Arbitrary Deſigns; nothing will work 
: more effectually on the Diſſenters, than a courſe of Moderation 
towards them; this will diſarm their Paſſions, and when that is 
done, they may be better dealt with in point of Reaſon; all care 
ought to be taken, to ſtifle new Controverſies in their birth, to 

check new Opinions and vain Curioſities. 

Upon the whole matter, Biſhops ought to conſider, that the 
honour given them, and the Revenues belonging to them, are 
ſuch Rewards for former Services, and fuch Encouragements to go 
on to more Labour and Diligence, as ought to be improved, as 


ſo 
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ſo many Helps and Advantages ſor carrying on the Work of the 
Goſpel, and their heavenly Father's buſineſs: They ought 20 nedi- 
tate on theſe things, and be wholly in them; ſo that their profiting 
may appear to all. They ought to preach in ſeaſon, and out of 
ſeaſon, to exhort, admoniſh, and rebuke, with all Authority. 

But if they abandon themſelves to Sloth and Idleneſs, if they 
neglect their proper Function, and follow a ſecular, a vain, a 
covetous or a luxurious Courſe of Life; if they, not content 
with educating their Children well, and with ſuch a Competency 
as may ſet them affodt in the World, think of building up their 
own Houſes, and raiſing up great Eſtates, they will put the World 
on many unacceptable Enquiries: Wherefore is this waſte made? 
Why are theſe Revenues continued to Men, who make ſuch an il! 
uſe of them? and why is an Order kept up, that does the Church 
ſo little good, and gives it ſo much ſcandal? The Violenccs of 
Archbiſhop Lad, and his promoting arbitrary Power ruined him- 
ſelf and the Church both. A return of the like practices will bring 
with it the like dreadful Conſequences: The Labours and the 
Learning, the Moderation and good Lives of the Biſhops of this. 
Age have changed the Nation much, with relation to them, and 
have poſſeſſed them of a general Eſteem ; ſome fiery Spirits only 
excepted, who hate and revile them for that, which is their true 
Gloty: I hope another Age may carry this yet much further, that 
ſo they may be univerſally looked on, as the true and tender-heart- 
ed Fathers of the Church. 


The Affinity of the matter leads me, before I enter on another Concerning 


Scene, to ſay ſomewhat concerning the Patronage of Benefices, 
which have a Care of Souls belonging to them: it is a noble Dignity 
in a Family; it was highly eſteemed in the times of Popery, becauſe 
the Patron was to be named, in all the Maſſes faid in his Church: 
There is a more real value in it in our Conſtitution, fince the Pa- 
tron has the Nomination of him, to whom the Care of Souls is to 
be committed; which mult take place, unleſs ſome juſt and legal 
Exception can be made by the Biſhop. Even that is not eaſy to 
be maintained, in the Courts of Law, where the Biſhop will ſoon 
be run into ſo great an Expence, that I am afraid many, rather 
than venture on that, receive unworthy Men into the ſervice of 
the Church, who are in the ſequel Reproaches to it; and this is 
often the caſe of the richeſt and beſt-endowed Benefices. 

Some ſell the next Advowſon, which I know is faid to be le- 
gal, tho the Incumbent lies at the point of Death; others do not 
| ſtick to buy and fell Benefices, when open and vacant, tho this 
is declared to be Simony by Law: Parents often buy them for their 
Children, and reckon that is their Portion; 1n that caſe, it is true, 
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there is no Perjury in taking the Oath, for the Perſon preſented is 
no party to the Bargain: Often Eccleſiaſticks themſelves buy the 
next Advowſon, and lodge it with Truſtees for their own Advantage. 

Where nothing of all this Traffick intervenes, Patrons beſtow 
Benchices on their Children or Friends, without conſidering ei- 
ther their Abilities or Merit ; Favour or Kindred being the only 
thing that weighs with them. When all this is laid together, 
how great a part of the Benefices of England are diſpoſed of, if 
not ſimoniacally, yet at leaſt unworthily, without regard to fo 
ſacred a Truſt, as the Care of Souls ? Certainly Patrons, who, 
without due Care and Enquiry, put Souls into bad hands, have 
much to anſwer for. 

I will not fay, that a Patron is bound always to beſtow his 
Church on the beſt Man he can find; that may put him on 
Anxieties, out of which it will not be eaſy to extricate himſelf ; 
nor will it be always poſſible to ballance the different Excellen- 
cies of Men, who may have various Talents, that lie ſeveral 
ways, and all of them may be uſeful, ſome more, ſome leſs: 
But in this I am poſitive, that no Patron anſwers the Obligation 


of that Truſt, unleſs he is well perſuaded, that the Clerk he 


Non-reſi- 
dence and 
Pluralities. 


preſents is a truely good Man, has a competent meaſure of 
Knowledge, Zeal and Diſcretion, ſo ſuited to the People, for 
whom he names him, that he has reaſon to believe, he will be 
a faithful Paſtor and a prudent Guide to them. 

Patrons ought to take this on their Conſcience, to ma- 
nage it with great caution, and in the Fear of God, and not to 
enter into that filthy Merchandize of the Souls of Men, which 
is too common; it is like to be a Moth on their Eſtates, and may 
bring a Curſe on their Families, as well as on their Perſons. 

I do not enter into the ſcandalous Practices of Non-refidence 
and Pluralities, which are ſheltred by ſo many Colours of Law 
among us; whereas the Church of Rome, from whence we had 
thoſe and many other Abuſes, has freed herſelf from this, under 
which we ſtil] labour, to our great and juſt Reproach : This is fo 
ſhameful a Profanation of Holy Things, that it ought to be 
treated with Deteſtation and Horrour : Do ſuch Men think on 
the Vows, they made on their Ordination; on the Rules in the 
Scriptures, or on the Nature of their Function, or that it is a 
Care of Souls? How long, how long ſhall this be the peculiar 
Diſgrace of our Church, which, for aught J know, is the onl 
Church in the World that tolerates it? I muſt add, that I do not 
reckon the holding poor Livings that lie contiguous, a Plurality, 
where both are looked after, and both afford only a competent 
Maintenance. 
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I have now gone thro' the moſt important things, that occur Concerning 


to my Thoughts with relation to the Clergy : I turn next to ſuch th 
Obſervations, Reflections, and Advices, as relate to the Laity. 
1 begin with the Body of the People: The Commonalty of 
this Nation are much the happieſt, and live the eaſieſt and 
the moſt plentifully of any, that ever I ſaw: They are very 
ſagacious and skilful in managing all their Concerns ; but 
at the ſame time it is not to be conceived how ignorant they 
are, in the Matters of Religion: The Diſſenters have a much 
larger ſhare of Knowledge among them, than is among thoſe 
who come to our Churches. This is the more to be wondered at, 
conſidering the Plainneſs, in which Matters of Religion are wrote 
in this Age, and the many ſmall Books concerning theſe, that 
have been publiſhed of late Years, which go at eaſy Rates, and 
of which many Thouſands are every Year ſent about, by chari- 
table Societies in London, to be freely given to ſuch as will but 
take them, and read them: So that this Ignorarice ſeems to be 

obſtinate and incurable. | ects 
Upon this Subject, all that I can propoſe, lies in two Advices 
to the Clergy : The one is, that they catechize the Youth much 
at Church, not only asking the Queſtions and hearing the An- 
ſwers, but joining to that the explaining the Terms in other 
Words, and by turning to the Bible for ſuch Pafſages, as prove 
or enlarge on them: The doing this conſtantly, would infuſe into 
the next Age, a higher meaſure of Knowledge, than the preſent 
is like to be bleſs d with. Long Sermons, in which Points of 
Divinity or Morality are regularly handled, are above the Capa- 
city of the People; ſhort and plain ones, upon a large Portion 
of Scripture, would be better hearkened to, and have a much 
better effect; they would make the Hearers underſtand and love 
the Scriptures more. Preachers ought to dwell often, in their Ser- 
mons, on thoſe Sins that their Hearers muſt needs know themſelves 
guilty of, if they are ſo; ſuchas Swearing, Lying, Cheating, Drunk- 
enneſs, Leud Deportment, Breach of Promiſe, Love of the World, 
Anger, Envy, Malice, Pride and Luxury: Short Diſcourſes upon 
theſe, and often repeated, in many Glances and Reflections on 
them, ſetting forth the real Evil of them, with the ill Conſequences 
that follow, not only to others, but to the Perſons themſelves, 
are the beſt means can be thought of, for reforming them; and 
theſe will have an effect on ſome, if not on many. But above all, 
and in order to all the reſt, they ought to be called on, upon all 
occaſions, to reflect on their ways, to conſider how they live, 
to pray in ſecret to God, confeſſing their Sins to him, begging 
Pardon and Mercy for what is paſt, and his Holy Spirit to 
aſliſt, 
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aſſiſt, ſtrengthen, and direct them for the time to come, forming 
ſincere Reſolutions to amend their ways, with relation to every 
particular Sin, that they find they may have fallen into. If 
the Clergy will faithfully do their Duty in this method, and 
Join to it earneſt Prayers for their People, they may hope thro' 
the bleſſing of God to ſucceed better in their Labours. The Peo- 
ple ought to be often put in mind of the true End of the Reſt on 
the Lord's Day, which is chiefly to give them time and opportu- 
nity, for Meditations and Reflections on themſelves, on what they 
have ſaid or done, and on what has befallen them the former 
Week; and to conſider what may be before them, in the Week 
they are entring on. Miniſters ought to viſit their People, not 
only when they are ſick unto Death, but when they are in an ill 
ſtate of Health, or when they are under Affliction: Theſe are the 
times, in which their Spirits are tender, and they will beſt bear 
with a due freedom, which ought to be managed, in the diſcreet- 
eſt and moſt affectionate manner: And a Clergyman ought not to 
be a Reſpecter of Perſons, and neglect the meaneſt of his Cure: 
They have as immortal Souls as the greateſt, and for which Chriſt 
has paid the ſame Ranſom. 

From the Commonalty I turn to the Gentry : They are for 
the moſt part the worſt inſtructed, and the leaſt knowing of any 
of their Rank, I ever went amongſt. The Scotch, tho leſs able to 
bear the Expence of a learned Education, are much more knowing: 
The Reaſon of which is this; the Scotch, even of indifferent For- 
tunes, ſend private Tutors with their Children, both to Schools 
and Colleges; theſe look after the young Gentlemen, Mornings 
and Evenings, and read over with them what they have learned, 
and ſo make them perfecter in it: They generally go abroad a 
Year or two, and fee the World; this obliges them to behave 
themſelves well. Whereas a Gontlernn here is 2 both ill taught 
and ill bred: This makes him haughty and inſolent. The Gy 
are not early acquainted with the Principles of Religion: So that, 
after they have forgot their Catechiſm, they acquire no more new 
Knowledge, but what they learn in Plays and Romances: They 
grow ſoon to find it a modiſh thing, that looks like Wit and 
Spirit, to laugh at Religion and Virtue; and ſo become crude 
and unpolithed Infidels. If they have taken a wrong Tincture at 
the Univerſity, that too often diſpoſes them to hate and deſpiſe 
all thoſe, who ſeparate from the Church, tho' they can give no 
better Reaſon than the Papiſts have for hating Hereticks, becauſe 
they ſorſake the Church: In thoſe Seats of Education, inſtead of 
being formed to love their Country and Conſtitution, the Laws 
and Liberties of i it, they arc rather diſpoſed to love Arbitrary 

Government, 
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Government, and to become Slaves to abſolute Monarchy: A 
Change of Intereſt, Provocation, or ſome other Conſideration may 
ſet them right again as to the Publick; but they have no inward 
Principle of Love to their Country, and of publick Liberty: 80 
that they are eaſily brought to like Slavery, if they may be the 


Tools for managing it. 


This is a diſmal Repreſentation of things; I have ſeen the Na- The Danger 


tion thrice, on the brink of Ruin, by Men thus tainted. Aﬀter 


the Reſtoration, all were running faſt into Slavery; had King bew. 


Charles the Second been attentive to thoſe bad Deſigns (which he 
purſued afterwards with more caution) upon his firſt Return, Sla- 
very and Abſolute Power might then have been ſettled into a Law, 
with a Revenue able to maintain it: He plaid away that Game 
without thought, and he had then honeſt Miniſters, who would 
not ſerve him in it; after all that he did, during the Courſe ot 
his Reign, it was ſearce credible, that the ame Temper ſhould 
have returned in his Time; yet he recovered it in the laſt four 
Years of his Reign; and the Gentry of England were as Active and 
Zealous, to throw up all their Liberties, as their Anceſtors ever 
had been to preſerve them. This continued above half a Year in 
his Brother's Reign; and he depended ſo much upon it, that he 
thought it could never go out of his hands: But he, or rather his 
Prieſts, had the Skill and Dexterity to play this Game likewiſe away, 
and loſe it a ſecond time; ſo that, at the Revolution, all ſeemed 
to come again into their Wits. But Men, who have no Princi- 
ples, cannot be ſteady; now the greater part of the capital Gentry 
ſeem to return again to a Love of Tyranny, provided they may 
be the Under-Tyrants themſelves; and they ſeem to be even un- 
eaſy with a Court, when it will not be as much a Court as they 
would have it. This is a folly of fo particular a nature, that 
really it wants a Name; it is natural for poor Men, who have 
little to loſe, and much to hope for, to become the Inſtruments of 
Slavery; but it is an extravagance, peculiar to our Age, to ſce 
rich Men grow as it were in love with Slavery and Arbitrary Power. 
The Root of all this is, that our Gentry are not betimes poſſeſſed 
with a true Meaſure of folid Knowledge and ſound Religion, 
with a Love to their Country, a Hatred of 'Tyranny, and a Zeal 
for Liberty. Plutarch's Lives, with the Greek and Roman Hiſtory, 
ought to be early put in their hands ; they ought to be well ac- 
quainted with all Hiſtory, more particularly that of our own Na- 
tion; which they ſhould not read in Abridgments, but in the 
fulleſt and moſt copious Collectors of it, that they may ſee to the 
bottom, what is our Conſtitution, and whe are our Laws, what 
are the Methods bad Princes have taken to enſlave us, and by 
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what Conduct we have been preſerved : Gentlemen ought to ob- 
ſerve theſe things, and to entertain one another often upon theſe 
Subjects, to raiſe in themſelves, and to ſpread around them to 
all others, a noble Ardour for Law and Liberty. They ought 
to underſtand Popery well, to view it in its Politicks, as well as 
in its religious Corruptions, that they may obſerve and guard a- 
inſt their ſecreteſt Practices; particularly that main one, that 
prevails ſo fatally among us, of making us deſpiſe the foreign 
Churches, and hate the Diſſenters at home. The whole Body of 
Proteſtants, if united, might be an equal Match to the Church 
of Rome : It is much ſuperiour to them in Wealth and in Force, 
if it were animated with the Zeal, which the Monaſtick Orders, 
but chiefly the Jeſuits, ſpread thro their whole Communion : 
Whereas the Reformed are cold and unconcerned, as well as diſ- 
jointed in Matters that relate to Religion. The chief Maxim by 
which Men, who have a true Zeal for their Religion a 
Country, ought to govern themſelves, 1s, to live withi 
tent of their Eſtates, to be above Luxury and Vanity, and all 
Expences that waſte their Fortunes: Luxury muſt drive them to 
court Favour, to depend on Miniſters, and to aſpire after Places 
and Penſions; and as the ſeeking after theſe does often com- 
pleat the Ruin of broken Families, ſo in many they prove only a 
Reprieve, and not a Recovery; whereas he, who is contented 
with his Fortune, and meaſures his way of Living by it, has ano- 
ther Root within him ; out of which every noble and generous 
Thought will naturally fpring. Publick Liberty has no ſure 
Foundation but in Virtue, in Parſimony and Moderation: Where 
theſe fail, Liberty may be preſerved by Accidents and Circum- 
ſtances of Affairs, but it has no bottom to reſt ſecurely on. A 
knowing and virtuous Gentleman, who underſtands his Religion 
and loves it, who practiſes the true Rules of Virtue, without 
Affectation and Moroſeneſs, who knows enough of Law, to 
keep his Neighbours in order, and to give them good Advice ; 
who keeps Meetings for his County, and reſtrains Vice and Diſ- 
order at them; who lives hoſpitably, frugally and charitably ; 
who reſpects and encourages good Clergymen, and worſhips God, 
both in his Family and at Church; who educates his Children 
well, who treats his Servants gently, and deals equitably with 
his Tenants and all others, with whom he has any Concerns ; 
ſuch a Man ſhines, and is a publick Bleſſing to all that fee 
him, or come near him. Some ſuch Inſtances are yet left 
among us; but alas! there are not many of them. Can there 
be any thing more barbarous, or rather treacherous, than for 
Gentlemen to think it is one of the Honours of their Houles, 
that 
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that none muſt go out of them ſober ; it is but a little more in- 
famous to poifon them; and yet this paſſes as a Character of a 
noble Houſe-keeper, who entertains his Friends kindly. Idle. 
neſs and Ignorance are the Ruin of the greateſt part, who, if they 
are not fit for better things, ſhould deſcend to any thing, rather 
than ſuffer themſelves to fink into Sloth ; that will carry them to 
the Exceſſes of Hunting, Gaming, and Drinking, which may 
ruin both Soul, Body and Eſtate. If a Man, by an ill- managed or 
a neglected Education, is ſo turned, that every fort of Study or 
Reading is a Burden ; then he ought to try if he has a Genius 
to any Mechaniſm, that may be an Entertainment to him : The 
managing a Garden is a noble, and may be made a uſeful Amuſe- 
ment; the taking ſome part of his Eſtate into his own hands, if 
he looks carefully to it, will both employ his Time well, and 
may turn to a good Account; in a word, ſome Employments 
may be better than others; but there is no Employment fo bad, 
as the having none at all; the Mind will contract a Ruſt, and 
an Unfitneſs for every good thing ; and a Man muſt either fill 
up his Time with good or at leaſt innocent Buſineſs, or it will 
run to the worlt fort of Waſte, to Sin and Vice. 


have often thought it a great Error, to waſte young Gentle- 7:1: in | 
men's Years ſo long, in learning Latin, by fo tedious a Gram- 


mar; I know thoſe, who are bred to the Profeſſions in Litera- 
ture, muſt have the Latin correctly; and for that, the Rules of 
Grammar are neceſſary: but theſe are not at all requiſite to thoſe, 
who need only fo much Latin, as thoroughly to underſtand and 
delight in the Roman Authors and Poets. But ſuppoſe a Youth 
had, either for want of Memory or of Application, an incurable 
Averſion to Latin, his Education is not for that to be deſpaired 
of; there is much noble Knowledge to be had in the Exgliſb and 
French Languages; Geography, Hiſtory, chiefly that of our 
own Country, the Knowledge of Nature, and the more practical 
Parts of the Mathematicks (if he has not a Genius for the demon- 
ſtrative) may make a Gentleman very knowing, tho' he has not 
a Word of Latin; there is a Fineneſs of Thought, and a No- 


bleneſs of Expreſſion indeed in the Latin Authors, that will 


make them the Entertainment of a Man's whole Life, if he once 
underſtands and reads them with delight: But if this cannot be 
attained to, I would not have it reckoned, that the Education 
of an ill Latin Scholar is to be given over. A competent mea- 
{ure of the Knowledge of the Law is a good Foundation, for diſ- 
tinguiſhing a Gentleman ; but I am in doubt, whether his being 
for ſome time in the Inns of Court will contribute much to this, 
if he is not a ſtudious Perſon : Thoſe who think they are there, 

only 
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And in 
Martiages. 


Of Trade 


and [n- 
dultry. 


only to paſs away ſo many of their Years, commonly run toge- 
ther, and live both idly and viciouſly. I ſhould imagine it a 
much better way, tho” it is not much practiſed, to get a learned 
young Lawyer, who has not got into much Buſineſs, to come 
and paſs away a long Vacation or two with a Gentleman, to carry 
him through ſuch an Introduction to the Study of the Law, as 
may give him a full View of it, and good Directions how to pro- 
ſecute his Study in it. A competent Skill in this makes a Man 
very uſeful in his Country, both in conducting his own Affairs, 
and in giving good Advice to thoſe about him : It will enable 
him to be a good Juſtice of Peace, and to ſettle Matters by Ar- 
bitration, ſo as to prevent Law-ſuits ; and, which ought to be 
the Top of an Engliſh Gentleman's Ambition, to be an able Par- 
liament Man : to which no Gentleman ought to pretend, unleſs 
he has a true Zeal for his Country, with an inflexible Integrity 
and Reſolution to purſue what appears to him juſt and right, 
and for the good of the Publick: The Parliament is the Foun- 
tain of Law, and the Fence of Liberty; and no ſort of Inſtruction 
is ſo neceſſary for a Gentleman, as that which may qualify him to 
appear there with Figure and Reputation. | | 
Gentlemen in their Marriages ought to conſider a great many 
things more than Fortune, tho', generally ſpeaking, that is the 
only thing ſought for : A good Underſtanding, good Principles, 
and a good Temper, with a liberal Education, and acceptable 
Perſon, are the firſt things to be conſidered: And certainly For- 
tune ought to come after all theſe. Thoſe Bargains now in 
faſhion make often unhallowed Marriages, in which (beſides the 
greater Evils) more Fortune is often waſted, than is brought, with 
a vain, a fooliſh, an indiſcreet and a hated Wife. The firſt 
Thought in chooſing a Wife ought to be, to find a Help meet for 
the Man : In a married State the mutual Study of both ought to 
be to help and pleaſe one another: This is the Foundation of all 
domeſtick Happineſs; as to ſtay at home and to love home, is 
the greateſt help to Induſtry, Order and the good Government 
of a Family. I have dwelt the longer on this Article, becauſe on 
the forming the Gentry well, the good Government of the Na- 
tion, both in and out of Parliament, docs ſo much depend. 
As for the Men of Trade and Buſineſs, they are, generally 
ſpeaking, the beſt Body in the Nation, generous, ſober, and chari- 
table: So that, while the People in the Country are ſo immerſed 
in their Affairs, that the Senſe of Religion cannot reach them, 
there is a better Spirit ſtirring in our Cities; more Knowledge, 
more Zcal, and more Charity, with a grcat deal more of Devo- 
tion, There may be too much of Vanity, with too pompous an 
5 Exteriour, 
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Exteriour, mixed with theſe in the capital City; but upon the 
whole, they are the beſt we have: Want of Exerciſe is a 
great Prejudice to their Health, and a Corrupter of their Minds, 
by raiſing Vapours and Melancholy, that fills many with dark 
Thoughts, rendring Religion, which affords the trueſt ſoy, a 
Burden to them, and making them even a Burden to themſelves; 
this furniſhes Prejudices againſt Religion to thoſe, who are but too 
much diſpoſed to ſeek for them. The too conſtant Intercourſe of 
Viſits in Town is a vaſt Conſumption of Time, and gives much oc- 
caſion to Talk, which is at beſt idle, if not worſe: This certainly 
wants Regulation, and is the Effect of Idleneſs and Vanity. 

The Stage is the great Corrupter of the Town; and the bad Oftte Stage! 
People of the Town have been the chief Corrupters of the Stage, 
who run moſt after thoſe Plays that defile the Stage and the Au- 
dience: Poets will ſeek to pleaſe, as Actors will look for ſuch 
Pieces, as draw the moſt Spectators: They pretend their deſign is 
to diſcourage Vice; but they do really recommend it, in the moſt 
effectual manner. It is a ſhame to our Nation and Religion, to 
ſee the Stage fo reformed in France, and fo polluted ſtill in Eng- 
land, Moliere for Comedy, and Racine for Tragedy, are great 
Patterns; few can, and as few will ſtudy to copy after them. 
But, till another Scene appears, certainly our Plays are the 

eateſt Debauchers of the Nation. Gaming is a waſte of Time, 
that riſes out of Idleneſs, and is kept up by Covetouſneſs; thoſe 
who can think, read, or write. to any purpoſe, and thoſe who 
underſtand what Converſation and Friendſhip are, will not want 
ſuch a Help to wear out the Day; fo that upon the whole matter, 
Sloth and Ignorance, bad Education and ill Company, are the 
chief Sources of all our Vice and Diſorders. 

The ill Methods of Schools and Colleges give the chief Riſe Of educ. 
to the Irregularities of the Gentry ; as the breeding young Women De Sas 
to Vanity, Dreſſing and a falſe Appearance of Wit and Behaviour, 
without proper Work or a due Meafure of Knowledge and a ſe- 
rious Senſe of Religion, is the Source of the Corruption of that 
Sex: Something like Monaſterics without Vows would be a glo- 
rious Defign, and might be ſo ſet on foot, as to be the Honour of 
a Queen on the Throne: But I will purſue this no further. 

My next Addreſs is to the Nobility; moſt of what I have pro- 4 the No- 
poſed to our Gentry does, in a more eminent manner belong to 24 
them; the higher their Condition is raiſed above other Gentlemen, 
ſo much the more eminent ought they to be in Knowledge and 
Virtue; the Share they have in Judicature in the Houſe of Lords, 
ſhould oblige thera to acquaint themſelves with the Rules and 
Principles of Law; tho an unbiaſſed Integrity, neither moved by 
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Of their E- 
ducation. 


Friendſhip nor Party, with a true Underſtanding, will for the 
moſt part direct them in their Judgment, ſince few Caſes occur, 
where the Point of Law is dark or doubtful. 

Every Perſon of a high Rank, whoſe Eſtate can bear it, ought 
to have two Perſons to manage his Education; the one a Gover- 
nour to form his Mind, to give him true Notions, to repreſent 
Religion and Virtue in a proper Light to him, to give him a View 
of Geography, not barely deſcribing the Maps, but adding to 
it the Natural Hiſtory of every Country, its Productions, Arts, 
and Trade, with the Religion and Government of the Country, 
and a general Idea of the Hiſtory of the World, and of the various 
Revolutions, that have happened in it. Such a View will open 
a young Perſon's Mind: It mult be often gone over, to fix it well. 
The ancient Government in Greece, but much more that of Rome, 
muſt be minutely delivered, that the Difference, between a juſt and 
a vicious Government, may be well apprehended. The Fall of the 
Roman Greatneſs, under the Emperors, by reaſon of the abſolute 


Power, that let Vice in upon them, which corrupted not only their 


Courts, but their Armies, ought to be fully opened: Then the Ge- 
thick Government, and the Feudal Law ſhould be clearly explained, 
to open the Original of our own Conſtitution. In all this, the chief 
Care of a wiſe and good Former of Youth ought to be, to poſſeſs 
a young Mind with noble Principles of Juſtice, Liberty and Vir- 
tue, as the true Baſis of Government; and with an Averſion to 
Violence and Arbitrary Power, ſervile Flattery, Faction and Luxury, 
from which the Corruption and Ruin of all Governments have 
ariſen, | 

To this Governour (qualified for all this, to be ſought out and 
hired at any rate) I would join a Maſter for Languages and other 
things, in which this young Lord is to be inſtructed; who ought 
to be put under the Direction and Eye of the Governour, that his 
Time may not be loſt in Trifles; that nothing of Pedantry or of 
Affectation may be infuſed into a young Mind, which is to be pre- 


| pared for great Things. A Simplicity of Style, with a true and 


grave Pronunciation, ought to be well looked to; and this young 


Nobleman ought to be accuſtomed, as he grows up, to ſpeak his 


Thoughts, on the ſudden, with a due Force and Weight both of 
Words and Voice. I have often wondered to ſee Parents, who are 
to leave yaſt Eſtates, and who ſtick at no expence in other Things, 
yet be ſo Frugal and Narrow in the Education of their Children. 
They owe to their Country a greater Care in preparing the Eldeſt, 
to make that Figure in it, to which he is born: And they owe to 
their younger Children, who are not to be fo plentifully provided, 
ſuch a liberal Education, as may fit them to anſwer the Dignity of 

| their 
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their Birth, and prepare them for Employments, by which they 
may in time give a further Strength and Addition to their Fa- 
mily. I have been amazed to ſee, how profuſe ſome are, in 

curing good Dancing, Fencing, and Riding-Maſters for their 
Children, and ſetting them out in fine Clothes; and how ſparing 
they are in that, which is the chief and moſt important thing, 
and which in time may become the moſt uſeful, both to themſelves 
and to their Country. I look on the Education of the Youth, as 
the Foundation of all that can be propoſed, for bettering the next 
Age: It ought to be one of the chief Cares of all Governments, 
tho' there is nothing more univerſally neglected. How do ſome 
of our Peers ſhine, meerly by their Virtue and Knowledge; and 


what a contemptible figure do others make, with all their high 
Titles and great Eſtates ? 


Noblemen begin to neglect the having Chaplains in their Of their | 
Houſes, and I do not much wonder at it, when I reflect on the lens. 


Behaviour of too many of theſe ; light and idle, vain and inſo- 
lent, impertinent and pedantick ; by this want however, the 
Worſhip of God, and the Inſtruction of Servants is quite neg- 
lected : But, if a little more care were taken to chooſe well, a 
Lord might make a good uſe of a Chaplain, not only for thoſe 
ends, which I have mentioned, but for the reading ſuch Books; 
as the Lord deſires to be well informed about, but has not leiſure 
to peruſe himſelf, Theſe he may read by his Chaplain, and re- 
ceive an Account of them from him, and fee what are the prin- 
cipal things to be learnt from them, for which he may find lei- 
ſure, tho not for the whole Book: By this means he may keep 
his Chaplain well imployed, and may encreaſe his own Stock ot 
Knowledge, and be well furniſhed with relation to all new Books 
and new Queſtions, that are ſtarted. The Family of a Noble- 
man, well choſen and well ordered, might look like a little 
Court in his Country: For tho it is a Happineſs to the Nation, 
that the great number of idle and uſeleſs Retainers, that were 
about Noblemen anciently, is much reduced; yet ſtill they muſt 
entertain many Servants, to be either Nuſances where they live, 
or to ſet a Pattern to others. The greater Men are, they ought to 
be the more modeſt and affable, and more eaſy of Acceſs, that ſo 
they may, by the beſt ſort of Popularity, render themſelves ac- 
ceptable to their Country ; they ought more particularly, to pro- 
tet the Oppreſſed, to mortify Inſolence and Injuſtice, and to 
enter into the true Grievances of their Country; that they may 
repreſent theſe, where it may be proper; and ſhew at leaſt a ten- 
der Care of thoſe, who ought to be protected by them, if they can- 
not effectually procure a Redreſs of their Grievances, A rr 
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Conceraing 
the two 
Houſes of 
Parliament. 


Of Elec- 


tions. 


Purſuit of ſuch Methods, with an exemplary Deportment, would 
ſoon reſtore the Nobility to their ancient Luſtre, from which 
they ſeem very ſenſible how much they are fallen, tho' they do 
not take the proper Methods to recover it. Have we not ſeen in 
our Time four or five Lords, by their Knowledge, good Judg- 
ment and Integrity, raiſe the Houſe of Peers to a pitch of Re- 

utation and Credit, that ſeemed once beyond the Expectation 
or Belief of thoſe, who now ſee it ? A Progreſs in this Method will 
give them ſuch Authority in the Nation, that they will be able, 
not only to ſupport their own Dignity, but even to ſupport the 
Throne and the Church. If fo ſmall a number has raiſed Peerage 
to ſuch a Regard, that the People, contrary to all former Prece- 
dents, have conſidered them more than their own Repreſentatives 
what might not be expected from a greater number purſuing the 
ſame Methods? Theſe would become again that, which their 
Title imports, the Peers of the Crown as well as of the King- 
dom, of which that noble Right of putting on their Coronets, at 
the Coronation, is a clear Proof. Great Titles, ſeparated from 
the great Eſtates and the Intereſt their Anceſtors had in their 
Countries, mult fink, if not ſupported with ſomewhat of more 
Value, great Merit and a ſublime Virtue. 

After I have offered what I think of the greateſt Importance 
to the ſeveral Ranks of Men in the Nation, I go next to conſider 
that auguſt Body, in which they are all united; I mean the 
Parliament. As long as Elections are ſet to ſale, fo long we are 
under a Diſcaſe in our Vitals, that if it be not remedied in time, 
muſt ruin us at laſt, and end in a Change of Government ; and 
what that may be, God only knows. | 

All Laws that can be made, will prove ineſfectual to cure fo 
oreat an Evil, till there comes to be a Change and Reformation 
of Morals in the Nation; we ſee former Laws are evaded, and fo 
will all the Laws that can be made, till the Candidates and Elec- 
tors both become Men of another Temper and other Principles, 
than appear now among them: The Expence of Elections 
ruins Families; and theſe Families will come in time to expect a 
full Reparation from the Crown; or they will take their Revenges 
on it, if that Hope fails them: The Commons will grow info- 
lent upon it, and look on the Gentry as in their dependance ; 
during the War, and while the Heat of Parties ferments ſo much, 
it is not eaſy to find a proper Remedy for this When the War 
is over, one Expedient in the power of the Crown is, to declare 
that Elections to Parliament ſhall be annual: But, if the ſame 
Heat and Rivalry of Parties ſhould ſtill continue, that would 
ruin Familics but ſo much the ſooner, 
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The moſt promiſing Expedient, next toa general Reformation, 
which may ſeem too remote and too hopeleſs a Proſpect, is to try 
how this great Diviſion of the Nation into Whig and Tory may be 
leſſened, if not quite removed: Great numbers on both {ſides 
are drawn, to take up many groundleſs Jealouſies one of ano- 
ther, with which Men of honeſt Minds are poſſeſſed. 

There are many of the Tories, that without doubt look to- 
wards St. Ger mains and France ; but this is not true of the Bulk 
of their Party. Many Infidels, who hate all Religion and all 
Churches alike (being only againſt the Church of England becauſe 


Of the Par- 
ties of Whig 
and Tory. 


it is in poſſeſſion) do join with the Whigs and the Diſſenters, and 


appear for them; from thence the ill diſpoſed Tories poſſeſs many 
of thoſe, who are better minded, with an Opinion, that the 
Whigs favour the Diſſenters, only to ruin and deſtroy Religion: 
And great Multitudes of unthinking and ignorant Men are drawn 
into this Snare. The Principles of the Whigs lead them to be 
for the Revolution, and for every thing that has been done to 
ſupport and eſtabliſh that; and therefore thoſe who, in their 
Hearts, hate the Revolution, fortify and promote their Deſigns, 
by keeping up a Jealouſy of all that Body, which alone can and 
muſt ſupport it. The Whigs are indeed favoured by the Diſ- 
ſenters, becauſe they ſee their Principles are for Toleration, 
in which, it is viſible, that the Diſſenters acquieſce, without pur- 
ſuing any Deſign, contrary to the Eſtabliſhed Church, into which 
the far greater number of them might be brought, if but a very 
few Conceſſions were made them. On the other hand, the Whigs, 
ſeeing the Leaders of the Tories drive on ill Deſigns ſo viſibly, 
(endeavouring to weaken the Government, to disjoint the Al- 
liance, and to put an untimely end to the War, thereby ſerving 
the Intereſts of France and of the Pretender) and that they are fol- 
lowed in this by the Body of the Tories, who promote their 


Elections, and adhere to them in all Diviſions in the two Houſes 


of Parliament, and are united in one Party with them, from 
thence conclude, that they are all equally concerned, and alike 
guilty: And thus they are jealous of them all. This Averſion is 
daily growing, and will certainly continue as long as the War 
laſts; when that is ended, it may poſſibly abate: but ſo great a 
Diſeaſe will not be cured, till a Prince of Spirit and Authority, 
managed with Temper and Diſcretion, undertakes the Cure. 
We ſee Oaths and Subſcriptions make no Diſcrimination, ſince 
the Abjuration, tho' penned as fully as Words can go, has been 
taken by ſome, who ſeem reſolved to ſwallow down every thing 
in order to the throwing up all at once, if they ſhould come to 
have a clear Majority in Parliament, and durſt lay aſide the Mask. 
Vor. II. 8E In 
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The Cor- 
rection Ot 
our Laws 


In the Parliament of 1701, called the Impeaching Parliament, 
and in the firſt Parliament called by the Queen, there was a Ma- 
jority of Tories; yet it appeared, the Men of ill deſigns durſt not 
venture to diſcover themſelves to their Party and to the Nation; fo 
they proceeded with Caution. They deſigned in 1701 to have had 
the Duke of Anjou acknowledged, in order to have diſgraced the 
late King, and his faithfulleſt Miniſters; that ſo the Princes abroad, 
who could do nothing without Aſſiſtance from England, deſpair- 
ing of that, might be forced to ſubmit to the Offers France 
made them. In the firſt Year of the Queen'sReign, they durſt make 
no viſible Steps that way neither; but they tried to raiſe the Heat 
againſt the Diſſenters, to make a Breach on the Toleration, and to 
give that Body of Men fuch a Jealouſy of the Government, as 
{ſhould quite diſhearten Them, who were always the readieſt to lend 
Money to the Publick, without which the War could not be car- 
ried on vigorouſly. By this it may appear, that many of the 
Tories have not thoſe Views and Deſigns, that perhaps ſome of 
their Leaders may be juſtly charged with. Now a wife and an 
active Prince may find Methods, to undeceive thoſe who are thus 
fatally impoſed on, and led blindfold into the ſerving the ill Deſigns 
of others; eſpecially, if he will propoſe it, as a ſure way to his Favour, 
for all whom he employs, toprocurea better Underſtanding and fre- 
quent Meetings, among the Men of good Lives and ſoft Tempers in 
both Parties, whoby a mutual Converſation will ſoopen themſelves to 
one another, that Jealoufies may by this means be eaſily removed. I 
can carry this no further at preſent; Men of good Intentions will 
caſily find out proper Methods to bring about this worthy Deſign 
of healing a Breach, that has rent the Nation from top to bottom. 
The Parties are now fo ſtated and kept up, not only by the Elec- 
tions of Parliament-Men that return every third Year, but even 
by the yearly Elections of Mayors and Corporation-Men, that they 
know their Strength; and in every Corner of the Nation, the two 
Parties ſtand, as it were, liſted againſt one another. This may come, 
in ſome critical Time or other, at the Death of a Prince, or on 
an Invaſion, to have terrible Effects; as at preſent it creates, 
among the beſt of each Side, a Coldneſs and a Jealouſy, and a 
great deal of Hatred and Virulence among the much greater part. 

There are two things of a very Publick Nature, that deſerve 
the Care of a Parliament: The one muſt begin in the Houſe of 
Lords, and the other in the Houſe of Commons. The Law of 
England is the greateſt Grievance of the Nation, very expenſive 
and dilatory: There is no end of Suits, efpecially when they are 
brought into Chancery. It is a matter of deep Study, to be exact 
in the Law; great Advantages are taken, upon inconſiderable 

; Errors; 
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Errors; and there are loud Complaints of that, which ſeems to 
be the chief Security of Property, I mean Juries, which are ſaid 
to be much practiſed upon. If a happy Peace gives us quiet, to 
look to our own Affairs, there cannot be a worthier Deſign un- 
dertaken, than to reduce the Law into Method, to digeſt it into 
a Body, and to regulate the Chancery, ſo as to cut off the Te- 
diouſneſs of Suits, and, in a word, to compile one entire Syſtem of 
our Laws. The Work cannot be undertaken, much leſs finiſhed; 
but by ſo great an Authority, as at leaſt an Addreſs from the 
Houſe of Lords to the Queen. Nothing, after the War is happily 
ended, can raiſe the Glory of her Reign mote, than to ſee fo 
noble a Deſign ſet on foot in her Time: This would make her 
Name facred to Poſterity, which would ſenſibly feel all the 
Taxes, they have raiſed, fully repaid them, if the Law were 
made ſhorter, clearer, more certain, and of leſs Expence. 

The other Matter, that muſt take its riſe in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, 1s about the Poor, and ſhould be much laid to heart. It 
may be thought a ſtrange Motion from a Biſhop, to with that the 
Act, for charging every Pariſh to maintain their own Poor, were 
well reviewed, if not quite taken away; this ſeems to encourage 
idle and lazy People in their Sloth, when they know they muſt 
be maintained: I know no other Place in the World, where 
ſuch a Law was ever made. Scotland is much the pooreſt part of 
the Iſland; yet the Poor there are maintained by the voluntary 
Charities of the People; Holland is the perfecteſt Pattern, for put- 
ting Charity in a good Method ; the Poor work as much as they 
can; they are humble and induſtrious; they never ask any 
Charity; and yet they are well relieved. When the Poor 
ſee, that their Supply muſt in a great meaſure depend on their 
Behaviour and on their Induſtry, as far as it can go, it will 
both make them better in themſelves, and move others to ſup- 
ply them more liberally; and when Mens Offerings ate free 
(and yet are called for, every time they go to Church or to Sa- 
crament) this will oblige thoſe, who diſtribute them, to be 
exact and impartial in it; ſince their ill Conduct might make 
the Givers truſt them with their Charity no more, but diſtribute 
it themſelves. If a Spirit of true Piety and Charity ſhould ever 
prevail in this Nation, thoſe, whoſe Condition raiſes them above 
the Drudgery of ſervile Labour, might employ ſome Years of 
their Life in this Labour of Love, and relieve one another in 
their turn, and ſo diſtribute among them this noble Part of Go- 
vernment. All this muſt begin in the Houſe of Commons; and 
I leave it to the Conſideration of the wiſe and worthy Members 
of that Body, to turn their Thoughts to this, as ſoon * by a 
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Of ſhorter 
Seſſions of 
Parliament. 


happy Peace we are delivered from the Cares of the War, and 
are at leiſure to think of our own Affairs at home. 

One thing more I preſume to ſuggeſt, which is, that we may 
have fewer and ſhorter Seſſions of Parliament; the ſtaying long 
in Town both waſtes Eſtates, and corrupts the Morals of Mem- 
bers; their beginning ſo late in the Day to enter upon Buſi- 
neſs is one great occaſion of long Seſſions; they are ſeldom met, 
till about twelve a-Clock ; and except on a Day, in which ſome 
preat Points are to be diſcuſſed, upon which the Parties di- 
vide, they grow diſpoſed to riſe after two or three Hours ſitting. 
The Authority of the Prince muſt be interpoſed to make them 
return tothe old Hours of eight and nine; and if, from that time, 
they fate till two, a great deal of Buſineſs might be diſpatched in 
a ſhort Seſſion. It is alſo to be hoped that, when the War is 
ended, Parliaments will not give the neceſſary Supplies from 
Year to Year, as in the time of War, but will ſettle Methods 
for paying the Publick Debt, and for the Support of the Govern- 
ment, for two, if not for three Years. The ill Effects of an An- 
nual Meeting of Parliament are ſo viſible and fo great, that I 
hope nothing but invincible Neceſlity will ever keep us under the 
Continuance of ſo great an Inconvenience. I ſpeak of this with 
the more Concern, becauſe this is not only a great Charge on 
Biſhops, heavy on the richer, and intolerable to the poorer Bi- 
ſhopricks; but chiefly, becauſe it calls them away from their Dio- 
ceſſes, and from minding their proper Work, and fills their 


Heads too much with Secular Thoughts, and obliges them to 


mix too much with Secular Company ; from which the more 
abſtracted they are, as their Minds will be purer and freer, fo 
they will be able to follow their own Buſineſs with leſs diſtrac- 
tion, in a more conſtant Attendance on the Miniſtry of the Word 
and Prayer, to which, in imitation of the Apoſtles, they ought 
to give themſelves continually. 

I have now gone over what ſeemed to me moſt practicable, as 
well as moſt important, for all Ranks of Men ſeverally in the 
Nation, as well as ſor that great Union of them all, in the Re- 
preſentative of the whole in Parliament: I have not gone 
into wild Notions of an imaginary Reformation, more to be 
wiſhed than hoped for; but have only touched on ſuch ill Prac- 
tices, and bad Diſpoſitions, as with a little Care and good Govern- 
ment may be in ſome meaſure redreſſed and corrected. And 
now, having by all theſe, as by ſo many Steps, riſen up to the 
Throne, I will end this Addreſs to the Nation, with an humble 
Repreſentation to thoſe, who are to ſit on it. 
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I have had the Honour to be admitted to much free Conver- 
ſation, with five of our Sovereigns; King Charles the Second, 
King James the Second, King William the Third, Queen Mary, 
and Queen Anne. King Charles s Behaviour was a thin g never 
enough to be commended; he was a perfectly well bred Man, 
eaſy of Acceſs, free in his Diſcourſe, and ſweet in his whole 
Deportment; this was managed with great Art, and it covered 
bad Deſigns; it was of ſuch uſe to him, that it may teach all 
ſucceeding Princes, of what advantage an Eaſineſs of Acceſs 
and an obliging Behaviour may be: This preſerved him; it 
often diſarmed thoſe Reſentments, which his ill Conduct in 
every thing, both Publick and Private, poſſeſſed all thinking 
People with very early, and all ſorts of People at laſt: And yet 
none could go to him, but they were in a great meaſure ſoftned, 
before they left him: It looked like a Charm, that could hardly 
be reſiſted: Yet there was no Good Nature under that, nor was 
there any Truth in him. King James had great Application to 
Buſineſs, tho' without a right Underſtanding; that Application 
gave him a Reputation, till he took care to throw it off: If he 
had not come after King Charles, he would have paſt for a Prince 
of a ſweet Temper, and eaſy of Acceſs. King William was the 
reverſe of all this; he was ſcarce Acceſſible, and was always Cold 
and Silent; he minded Affairs abroad ſo much, and was ſo ſet 
on the War, that he ſcarce thought of his Government at home: 
This raiſed a general Diſguſt, which was improved by Men of ill 
Deſigns, fo that it perplexed all his Affairs, and he could ſcarce 
ſupport himſelf at Home, whilſt he was the Admiration of all 
Abroad. Queen Mary was Affable, Cheerful and Lively, ſpoke 
much, and yet under great Reſerves, minded Buſineſs, and came 
to underſtand it well; ſhe kept cloſe to Rules, chiefly to thoſe 
ſet her by the King; and ſhe charmed all that came near her. 

neen Anne is eaſy of Acceſs, and hears every thing very 
gently; but opens herſelf to ſo few, and is ſo Cold and General 
in her Anſwers, that People ſoon find that the chief Application is 
to be made to her Miniſters and Favourites, who in their turns 
have an entire Credit and full Power with her: She has laid down 
the Splendor of a Court too much, and eats privately; fo that ex- 
cept on Sundays, and a few Hours, twice or thrice a Week at 
Night in the Drawing Room, ſhe appears fo little, that her Court 
is as it were abandoned. Out of all theſe Princes Conduct, and 
from their Succeſſes in their Affairs, it is evident what ought to 
be the Meaſures of a wiſe and good Prince, who would go- 


vern the Nation happily and gloriouſly. 
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The firſt, the moſt eſſential, and moſt indiſpenſable Rule for a 
King is, to ſtudy the Intereſt of the Nation, to be ever in it, and to 
bealways purſuing it; this will lay in for him ſuch adegree of Con- 
fidence, that he will be ever fate with his People, when they feel 
they are ſafe in him. No part of our Story ſhews this more viſi- 


bly, than Queen Elizabetb's Reign, in which the true Intereſt of 


the Nation was conſtantly purſued; and this was ſo well under- 
ſtood by all, that every thing elſe was forgiven her and her 
Miniſters both. Sir Simon Dewe's Journal ſhews a Treatment of 
Parliaments, that could not have been born at any other time, 
or under any other Adminiſtration: This was the conſtant Su 
port of King William's Reign, and continues to ſupport the pre- 
ſent Reign, as it will ſupport all who adhere ſteadily to it. 

A Prince, that would command the Affections and Purſes of this 
Nation, muſt not ſtudy to ſtretch his Prerogative, or be uneaſy un- 
der the Reſtraints of Law ; as ſoon as this Humour ſhews itſelf, 
he muſt expect, that a Jealouſy of him, and an uneaſy Op- 
poſition to him, will follow thro' the whole Courſe of his 
Reign; whereas if he governs well, Parliaments will truſt him, 
as much as a wiſe Prince would deſire to be truſted ; and will 
ſupply him in every War that is neceſſary, either for their own 
Preſervation, or the Preſervation of thoſe Allies, with whom mu- 
tual Intereſts and Leagues unite him: But tho', ſoon after the 
Reftoration, a flavith Parliament ſupported King Charles in the 
Dutch War, yet the Nation mult be ſtrangely changed, before 
any ching of that ſort can happen again. | 

One of the moſt deteſtable and the fooliſheſt Maxims, with 
relation to our Government, 1s to keep up Parties and a Rivalry 
among them; to ſhift and change Miniſters, and to go from 
one Party to another, as they can be brought in their turns to 
offer the Prince more Money, or to give him more Authority: 
this will in concluſion render him odious and contemptible to all 


Parties, who growing accuſtomed to his Fickleneſs, will never 


truſt him, but rather ſtudy to ſecure themſelves, by depreſſing 
him; of which the Reign of Henry the Third of France is a 
ſignal Inſtance. We ſaw what Effects this had on King Charles's 
Reign; and King William felt what an ill ftep he had made, 
ncar the end of his Reign, in purſuing this Maxim. Nothing 
creates to a Prince ſuch a Confidence, as a conſtant and clear 
Firmneſs and Steadineſs of Government, with an unblemiſhed 
Integrity in all his Profeſhons; and nothing will create a more 
univerſal Dependance on him, than when it is viſible, he ſtudies 
to allay the Heats of Parties, and to reconcile them to one ano- 
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ther: This will demonſtrate, that he loves his People, and that 
he has no ill Deſigns of his own. 

A Prince, who would be well ſerved, ought to ſeek out 
among his Subjects the beſt and moſt capable of the Youth, and 
ſee to their good Education at home and abroad ; he ſhould ſend 
them to travel, and order his Miniſters abroad to keep ſuch for 
ſome time about them, and to ſend them from Court to Court, 
to learn their Language, and obſerve their Tempers : If but 
twelve ſuch were conſtantly kept, on an Allowance of 250 /. a- 
year, the whole Expence of this would riſe but to 3000 /. a-year : 
By this inconſiderable Charge, a Prince might have a conſtant 
Nurſery for a wiſe and able Miniſtry. But thoſe ought to be 
well choſen, none ought to pretend to the Nomination ; it ought 
to riſe from the Motion, of the honeſteſt and moſt diſintereſted 
of all his Miniſters, to the Prince in ſecret. As great a care ought 
to be had, in the Nomination of the Chaplains of his Miniſters 
abroad, that there may be a Breed of worthy Clergymen, who 
have large Thoughts and great Notions, from a more enlarged 
View of Mankind and of the World. If a Prince would have all 
that ſerve him grateful and true to him, he muſt ſtudy to find out, 
who are the propereſt and worthieſt Men, capable of Employ- 
ments, and prevent their Applications, and ſurprize them with 
beſtowing good Poſts unſought, and raiſing them higher, as 
they ſerve well: When it is known, that a Prince has made it 
his Maxim, to follow this Method in diſtributing his Favours, 
he will cut off Applications for them; which will otherwiſe create 
a great Uneaſineſs to him, and have this certain ill effect, that, 
where there are many Pretenders, one muſt have the preference 
to all the reſt; ſo that many are mortified for being rejected, and 
are full of Envy at him, who has obtained the Favour, and there- 
fore will detract from him as much as poſſible. This has no where 
worſe Effects than among the Clergy, in the Diſpoſal of the 
Dignities of the Church: And therefore Queen Mary reſolved to 
break thoſe Aſpirings; which Reſolution ſhe carried on effectually 
for ſome Years : A conſtant purſuing that Maxim would have a 
great effect on the Nation. 

Frequent Progreſſes round the Nation, fo divided, that once 
in ſeven, eight or ten Years, the chief Places of it might be 

one thro', would recommend a Prince wonderfully to the Peo- 
ple; eſpecially if he were gentle and affable, and would fo ma- 
nage his Progreſs, that it ſhould not be a Charge to any, by re- 
fuſing to accept of Entertainments, from any Perſon whatſoever : 
for the accepting theſe only from ſuch, as- could eaſily bear the 
Charge of it, would be an affronting of others, who being of 
equal 
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equal Rank, though not of equal Eſtates, would likewiſe deſire 
to treat the Prince. So to make a Progreſs every where accepta- 
ble, and no where chargeable, the ſure Method would be, ac- 
cording to the eſtabliſhed Rule of the Houſhold, for the Prince 
to carry the travelling Wardrobe with him, and to take ſuch 
Houſes in the way, as are moſt convenient for him; but to en- 
tertain himſelf and his Court there, and have a Variety of Ta- 
bles for ſuch as may come to attend on him. On this Q. Mary 
had ſet her Heart, if ſhe had lived to ſee Peace in her Days; by 
this means a Prince may ſee and be ſeen by his People; he may 
know ſome Men, that deſerve to be diſtinguiſhed, of whom 
otherwiſe he would never have heard; and he may learn and 
redreſs the Grievances of his People, preventing all Parliamentar 
Complaints, except for ſuch Matters as cannot be cured, but by 
a Remedy in Parliament : Methods like theſe would make a 
Prince become the Idol of his People. | 

It is certain, that their Aﬀections muſt follow a Prince, who 
would conſider Government and the Royal Dignity as his Calling, 
and would be daily employed in it, ſtudying the Good and Hap- 
pineſs of his People, purſuing the propereſt ways for promoting 


it, without either delivering himſelf up to the Sloth of Luxury 


and vain Magnificence, or affecting the Barbarity of War and 
Conqueſt; which render thoſe, who make the World a Scene 
of Blood and Rapine, indeed the Butchers of Mankind. If theſe 
Words ſeem not decent enough, I will make no other Apology, 
but that I uſe them, becauſe I cannot find worſe : For as they 
are the worſt of Men, ſo they deſerve the worſt of Language. 
Can it be thought that Princes are raiſed to the higheſt Pitch of 
Glory and Wealth, on deſign to corrupt their Minds with Pride 
and Contempt of the reſt of Mankind, as if they were made on] 
to be the Inſtruments of their Extravagancies, or the Subjects 
of their Paſſions and Humours ? No ! they are exalted for the 
Good of their Fellow-Creatures, in order to raiſe them to the 
trueſt Sublimity, to become as like Divinity, as a mortal Crea- 
ture is capable of being. None will grudge them their great 
Treaſures and Authority, when they fee it is all employed to 
make their People happy. None will envy their Greatneſs, when 
they ſee it accompanied with a ſuitable Greatneſs of Soul, whereas | 
a magnified and flattered Pageant will ſoon fall under univerſal 
Contempt and Hatred. There is not any one thing more cer- 
tain and more evident, than that Princes are made for the Peo- 
ple, and not the People for them; and perhaps there is no Na- 
tion under Heaven, that is more entirely poſſeſſed with this No- 
tion of Princes, than the Exgliſb Nation is in this Age; ſo thit 
I they 
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they will ſoon be uneaſy to a Prince, who does not govern him- 
ſelf by this Maxim, and in time grow very unkind to him. 

Great Care ought to be taken, in the Nomination of Judges 
and Biſhops. I join theſe together; for Law and Religion, 
Juſtice and Piety, are the Support of Nations, and give ſtrength 
and Security to Governments: Judges muſt be recommended by 
thoſe in the High Poſts of the Law; but a Prince may, by his 
own Taſte and upon Knowledge, chooſe his Biſhops. They 
ought to be Men eminent for Piety, Learning, Diſcretion and 
Zeal; not broken with Age, which will quickly render them in- 
capable of ſerving the Church, to any good purpoſe: A Perſon 
fit to be a Biſhop at ſixty, was fit at torty; and had then Spirit 
and Activity, with a Strength both of Body and Mind. The 
vaſt Expence they are at, in entering on their Biſhopricks, ought 
to be regulated: No Biſhopricks cati be, in any good degree, 
ſerved under 1000 /. a Year at leaſt. The Judges ought to be 
plentifully provided for, that they may be under no Temptation, 
to ſupply themſelves by indirect Ways: One Part of a Prince's 
Care, to be recommended to Judges in their Circuits, is to know 
what Perſons are, as it were, hid in the Nation, that are fit for 
Employments, and deſerve to be encouraged; of ſuch, they 
ought to give an Account to the Lord Chancellor, who ought to 
lay it before the Throne. No Crime ought to be pardoned, till 
the Judge who gave Sentence is heard, to give an Account of the 
Evidence, with the Circumſtances of the Fact, as it appeared ori 
the Trial: no regard ought to be had to Stories that are told, to 
move Compaſſion; for in theſe, little regard is had to Truth: 
And an Falineſs in pardoning is, in ſome ſort, an encouraging 
of Crimes, and a giving Licence to commit them. 

But to run out no longer into particulars, the great and 
comprehenſive Rule of all is, that a King ſhould conſider himſelf, 
as exalted by Almighty God into that high Dignity, as into a 
Capacity of doing much good, and of being a great bleſſing to 
Mankind, and in ſome fort a God on Earth; and therefore, 
as he expects, that his Miniſters ſhould ſtudy to advance his Ser- 
vice, his Intereſts and his Glory; and that, fo much the more, as 


he raiſes them to higher Poſts of Favour and Honour; fo he, 


whom God has raiſed to the greateſt Exaltation, this World is ca- 
pable of, ſhould apply himſelf wholly to Cares, becoming his Rank 


and Station, to be in himſelf a Pattern of Virtue and true Religion, 


to promote Juſtice, to relieve and revenge the Oppreſſed, and to 
ſeek out Men of Virtue and Piety, and bring them into ſuch De- 
grees of Confidence, as they may be capable of; to encourage a 
due and a generous Freedom in their Advices, to be ready to 
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ration to all 
to become 

truly Reli- 

gious. 


An Exhor- 0 ; : d 
is the moſt important of all other things, and which alone will 
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ſee his own Frrours, that he may correct them, and to entertain 
every thing, that is ſuggeſted to him, for the Good of his People, 
and for the Benefit of Mankind; and to make a Difference be- 
tween thoſe, who court his Fay our for their own Ends, who 
ſtudy to flatter and by that to pleaſe him, often to his own Ruin, 
and thoſe who have great Views and noble Aims, who ſet him 
on to purſue Deſigns worthy of him, without mean or partial re- 
gards to any Ends or Intereſts of their own. It is not enough for 
a Prince, not to encourage Vice or Impiety, by his own ill Prac- 
tices; it ought to appear, that theſe are odious to him, and that 
they give him Horrour: A Declaration of this kind, ſolemnly 
made and ſteadily purſued, would ſoon bring on at leaſt an exte- 
riour Reformation, which would have a great Effect on the Body 
of the Nation, and on the riſing Generation, though it were but 
hypocritically put on at firſt. Such a Prince would be perhaps too 
great a Bleſſing to a wicked World: Queen Mary ſeemed to have 
the Seeds of all this in her; but the World was not worthy of her: 
And ſo God took her from it. 


I will conclude this whole Addreſs to Poſterity with that, which 


carry every thing elſe along with it; which is to recommend, in 
the moſt folemn and ſerious manner, the Study and Practice of 
Religion to all forts of Mcn, as that which is both zhe Light of 
the World, and the Salt of the Earth. Nothing docs ſo open 
our Faculties, and compoſe and direct the whole Man, as an in- 
ward Senſe of God, of his Authority over us, of the Laws he 
has ſet us, of his Eyc ever upon us, of his hearing our Prayers, 
aſſiſting our Endcavours, watching over our Concerns, and of his 
being to judge and to reward or puniſh us in another State, ac- 
cording to what we do in this: Nothing will give a Man ſuch a 
Deteſtation of Sin, and ſuch a Senſe of the Goodneſs of God, 
and of our Obligations to Holineſs, as a right Underſtanding and 
a firm Belief of the Chriſtian Religion: Nothing can give a Man 
ſo calm a Peace within, and ſuch a firm Security againſt all Fears 
and Dangers without, as the Belicf of a kind and wife Providence, 
and of a future State. An Integrity of Heart gives a Man a Cou- 
rage, and a Confidence that cannot be ſhaken: A Man is ſure 
that, byyliving according to the Rules of Religion, he becomes 
the wileſte the beſt and happieſt Creature, that he is capable of 
being: Honeſt Induſtry, the employing his Jime well, and a 
conſtant Sobricty, an undefiled Purity and Chaſtity, with a quiet 
Serenity, are the beſt Preſervers of Life and Health: So that, take 
a Man as a fingle Individual, Religion is his Guard, his Perfec- 


tion, 
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tion, his Beauty, and his Glory: This will make him he Light 
of the World, ſhining brightly, and enlightening many round 
about him. ; 

Then take a Man as a Piece of Mankind, as a Citizen of the 
World, or of any particular State, Religion is indeed zher the 
Salt of the Earth : For it makes every Man to be to all the reſt 
of the World, whatſoever any one can with reaſon wiſh or deſire 
him to be. He is true, juſt, honeſt and faithful in the whole 
Commerce of Lite, doing to all others, that which he would have 
others do to him: He is a Lover of Mankind, and of his Coun- 
try: He may and ought to love ſome more than others; but he 
has an Extent of Love to all, of Pity and Compaſlion, not only 
to the pooreſt, but to the worſt; for the worſe any are, they 
arc the moreto be pitied. He has a Complacency and Delight in all 
that are truely, tho' but defectively good, and a Reſpect and 
Veneration for all that are eminently ſo: He mourns for the 
Sins, and rejoices in the Virtues of all that are round about him: 
In every Relation of Life, Religion makes him anſwer all his 
Obligations: It will make Princes juſt and good, faithful to 
their Promiſes, and Lovers of their People : It will inſpire Sub- 
jects with Reſpect, Submiſſion, Obedience and Zeal for their 
Prince: It will ſanctify Wedlock to be a State of Chriſtian 
Friendſhip, and mutual Aſſiſtance: It will give Parents the 
trueſt Love to their Children, with a proper Care of their 
Education : It will command the Returns of Gratitude and Obe- 
dience from Children: It will teach Maſters to be gentle and 
careful of their Servants, and Servants to be faithful, zealous, and 
diligent in their Maſter's Concerns : It will make Friends tender 
and true toone another; it will make them generous, faithful and 
diſintereſted: It will make Men live in their Neighbourhood, as 
Members of one common Body, promoting firſt the general 
Good of the Whole, and then the Good of every Particular, as 
far as a Man's Sphere can go: It will make Judges and Ma- 
giſtrates juſt and patient, hating Covetouſneſs, and maintaining 
Peace and Order, without reſpect of Perſons : It will make Peo- 
ple live in fo inoffenſive a manner, that it will be eaſy to main- 
tain Juſtice, whilſt Men are not diſpoſed to give Diſturbance to 
thoſe about them. This will make Biſhops and Paſtors faithful 
to their Truſt, tender to their People, and watchful over them; 
and it will beget in the People an Efteem for their Perſons, and 
their Functions. 

Thus Religion, if truely received and ſincerely adhered to, 
would prove the greateſt of all Bleſſings to a Nation: But by Reli- 

gion, 
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gion, I underſtand ſomewhat more than the receiving ſome Doc- 
trines, tho' ever ſo true, or the profeſſing them, and engaging to 
{upport them, not without Zeal and Eagerneſs. What ſignify 
the beſt Doctrines, if Men do not live ſuitably to them; if they 
have not a due Influence upon their Thoughts, their Principles, 
and their Lives? Men of bad Lives, with ſound Opinions, are 
ſelf condemned, and lie under a highly aggravated Guilt ; nor 
will the Heat of a Party, ariſing out of Intereſt, and managed 
with Fury and Violence, compenſate for the ill Lives of ſuch 
falſe Pretenders to Zeal ; while they are a Diſgrace to that, which 
they profeſs and ſeem ſo hot for. By Religion I do not mean, 
an outward Compliance with Form and Cuſtoms, in going to 
Church, to Prayers, to Sermons and to Sacraments, with an 
external Shew of Devotion, or, which is more, with ſome in- 
ward forced good Thoughts, in which many may ſatisfy themſelves, 
while this has no viſible effect on their Lives, nor any inward 
Force to ſubdue and rectify their Appetites, Paſſions and ſecret 
Deſigns. Thoſe cuſtomary Performances, how good and uſeful 
ſoever, when well underſtood and rightly directed, are of little 
value, when Men reſt on them, and think that, becauſe they do 
them, they have therefore acquitted themſelves of their Duty, 
tho' they continue ſtill proud, covetous, full of Deceit, Envy 
and Malice: Even ſecret Prayer, the moſt effectual of all other 
means, is deſigned for a higher end, which is to poſſeſs our 
Minds with ſuch a conſtant and preſent Senſe of Divine Truths, 
as may make theſe live in us, and govern us; and may draw 
down ſuch Aſſiſtances, as may exalt and ſanctify our Natures. 
So that by Religion J mean, ſuch a Senſe of divine Truth, as 
enters into a Man, and becomes a Spring of a new Nature within 
him; reforming his Thoughts and Deſigns, purifying his Heart, 
and ſanctifying him, and governing his whole Deportment, his 
Words as well as his Actions; convincing him that, it is not 
enough, not to be ſcandalouſly vicious, or to be innocent in his 
Converſation, but that he muſt be entirely, uniformly and con- 
ſtantly pure and vertuous, animating him with a Zeal, to be ſtill 
better and better, more eminently good and exemplary, uſing 
Prayers and all outward Devotions, as ſolemn Acts teſtifying 
what he is inwardly and at heart, and as Methods inſtituted by 
God, to be ſtill advancing in the uſe of them further and 
further, into a more refined and ſpiritual Senfe of divine 
Matters. This is true Religion, which is the Perfection of 
Human Nature, and the Joy and Delight of every one, that feels 
it active and ſtrong within him; it is true, this is not arrived at 


all 
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all at once; and it will have an unhappy. allay, hanging long 


even about a good Man: But, as thoſe ill Mixtures are the per- 


petual Grief of his Soul, ſo it is his chief Care to watch over and 
to mortify. them; he will be in a continual. Progreſs, ſtill gain- 
ing ground upon himſelf: And, as he attains to a good degree 
of Purity, he will find a noble Flame of Life and Joy growing 
upon him. Of this I write with the more Concern and Emo- 
tion, becauſe I have felt this the true and indeed the only 
oy, which runs thro' a Man's Heart and Life: It is that which 
as been for many Years my greateſt Support; I rejoice daily 
in it; I feel from it the Earneſt of that ſupreme Joy, which I 
pant and long for; I am ſure there is nothing elſe can afford 
any true or compleat Happineſs. I have, conſidering my Sphere, 
ſeen a great deal of all, that is moſt ſhining and tempting in 
this World: The Pleaſures of Senſe I did ſoon nauſeate; Intrigues 
of State, and the Conduct of Affairs have ſomething in them, 
that is more ſpecious; and 1 was, for ſome Years, deeply im- 
merſed in theſe, but ſtill with Hopes of reforming the World, 
and of making Mankind wiſer and better: But I have found, 
That which is crooked cannot be made firaight. I acquainted my 
ſelf with Knowledge and Learning, and that in a great Variety, 
and with more Compaſs than Depth: but tho 7/i/dom excelleth 
Folly, as much as Light does Darkneſs; yet, as it is a ſore Travail, 
ſo it is ſo very defective, that what is wanting to compleat it, can- 
not be numbered. I have ſeen that two were better than one, and 
that a threefold Cord is not eaſily looſed ; and have therefore culti- 
vated Friendſhip with much Zeal and a diſintereſted Tenderneſs ; 
but I have found this was alſo Vanity and Vexation of Spirit, 
tho it be of the beſt and nobleſt fort. So that, upon great 
and long Experience, I could enlarge on the Preacher's Text, 
Vanity of Vanities, and all is Vanity; but I muſt alſo conclude 
with him; Fear God, and keep his Commandments, for this is the 
Al of Man, the Whole both of his Duty, and of his Happineſs. 
I do therefore end all, in the Words of David, of the Truth of 
which, upon great Experience and a long Obſervation, I am 
ſo fully aſſured, that I leave theſe as my laſt Words to Poſterity: 
« Cope ye Children, hearken unto me; I will teach you the Fear 
« of the Lord ; what Man is he that defireth Life, and loveth 
« many Days, that he may ſee Good; keep thy Tongue from 
« Evil, and thy Lips from ſpeaking Guile ; depart from Evil, 
« and do Good, ſeek Peace and Hos Þ it. The Eyes of the Lord 
« are upon the Righteous, and bis Ears are open to their Cry; 
« but the Face of the Lord is againſt them that do Evil, to cut 
Vor. II. 8H « off 
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« off the Remembrance of them, from the Earth. The Righteous 
« cry, and the Lord heareth and delivereth them out of all 
&« their Troubles. The Lord is nigh unto them, that are of @ 
e broken Heart, and ſaveth ſuch as be of a contrite Spirit.” 


N.B. This was written in Zune 1708, when the Author thought himfelf near the end of 
the Hiſtory. | | | 
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AUTH O R. 
By the EDITOR 
THOMAS BURNET, Eſq; 


THAT were to be wiſhed, that the Author himſelf had 
Fe} lived to have compleated his whole Deſign, and as he 
made Thuanus his Pattern in Hiſtory, like him to 
== have cloſed his Work with an Account of his own 

Life: That he intended ſo to have done, is evident 
both from his laſt Will, and from a rough Draught or imperfect 
Sketch of this nature, left behind him. He acted ſo conſiderable 
| a Part in the World, in ſo many different Stations; he met with ſo 
large a ſhare of Favour from ſome, and ſo much Cenſure from 
others; and in a Life, where the Scenes were ſo various, there 
muſt be ſo many Occurrences, which will be both uſeful and 
entertaining ; that I feared the Publick would ſcarce forgive me, 
as an Editor, if I ſhould not endeavour to ſupply this only Part 


of 
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The Au- 
thor's Birth 
and Pa- 
rentage. 


of the Author's Plan, which he himſelf did not live to execute. 
Tho' the producing Authorities for the ſeveral Facts, aſſerted in 
the following Sheets, might perhaps have exempted a Writer from 
future Cavils : yet the inſerting Vouchers for every Particular “, 
would have rendred a Work of this nature both dry and tedious ; 
I have only done it, where the Matter related ſeemed very eſſen- 
tial, and the original Papers themſelves might prove an agreeable 
Entertainment. I have carefully avoided repeating all thoſe 
Parts of the Author's Life, which are already related in the Hi- 
ſoory of his own Time : They are only tranſiently mentioned here, 
ſo as to continue the Thread of my Narration, and the Reader is 


referred, for farther Information, to the Hiſtory itſelf. 


Our Author, Dr. Gi1,zzRT BURN ERH, was born at Edinburgh 
on the eighteenth Day of September in the Year 1643. His Fa- 
ther was the younger Brother of a Family, very conſiderable for 
its Antiquity as well as Intereſt, in the Shire of Aberdeen; and 
was bred to the Civil Law, which he ſtudied for ſeven Years in 
France. His exceſſive Modeſty ſo far depreſs'd his Abilities, that 
he never made a ſhining Figure at the Bar, tho' he was univerſall 
eſteemed a Man of Judgment and Knowledge in his Profeſſion ; 
he was eminent for Probity and Generoſity in his Practice; inſo- 
much that near one half of it went in Acts of Charity and Friend- 
ſhip : From the Poor he never took a Fee, nor from a Clergy- 
man, when he ſued in the Right of his Church. In the Year 
1637, when the Troubles in Scotland were breaking out, he 
was ſo diſguſted at the Conduct of the governing Biſhops there, 
he cenſured them with ſo much Warmth, and was, at the fame 
time, ſo remarkable for his ſtrict and exemplary Life, that he 
was generally called a Puritan : But when he ſaw, that inſtead 
of reforming Abuſes in the Epiſcopal Order, the Order itſelf was 
ſtruck at, he adhered to it with great Zeal and Conſtancy; as he 
did to the Rights of the Crown, without once complying with 
that Party, which afterwards prevailed in both Nations. For 
tho' he agreed with Barclay and Grotius (with the latter of whom 
he had been intimately acquainted) as to their Notions of Re- 
ſiſtance, where the Laws are broke through by a limited Sove- 
rcign ; yet he did not think that was then the Caſe in Scotland. 

Our Author's Mother was very eminent for her Piety and 
Virtue ; the was a warm Zealot for the Presbyterian Diſcipline ; 
her Education that way had been very ſtrict; ſhe was Siſter to 
the famous Sir Archibald Jobnſtoun, called Lord Warriſtoun, 

* who, 
* Thoſe Facts for which no Voucher is al- ported by other Teftimonies, if occaſion ſhould 


ledge, are taken from the Biſhop's Manuſcript require. 
Notes ot his own Life. And can be further ſup- 
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who, during the Civil Wars, was at the Head of the Presbyte- 
rians; and was too often hurried away, by his Attachment to 
them, into Exceſſes that were not ſuitable to his natural Temper; 
which was juſt, generous and ſelf-denying: Inſomuch that he 
left behind him but a very ſmall Proviſion; for a F amily of 
thirteen Children, though for many Vears he had been entruſted 
with the whole Government of Scotland. He was ſo zealous in 
the Intereſts of his Party, that neither: Friendſhip nor Alliance 
could diſpoſe him, to ſhew favour to thoſe, who refuſed the ſo- 
lemn League and Covenant. Our Author's Father therefore, per- 
ſiſting in this Refuſal, at three ſeveral times was obliged to quit the 
Kingdom, and at one of them to remain an Exile for five Vears: 
And, when his Return was afterwards connived at, as his Princi- 
ples would not permit him to renew the Practice of the Law, much 
leſs to accept of the Preferments in it, offered him by Oliver 
Cromwell, he lived retired in the Country upon his own Eſtate, 
till the Reſtoration; when he was made one of the Lords of the 


Seſſion. 


His Father's Retirement from Buſineſs proved a conſiderable His Educa. 


Advantage to our Author's Education, which was wholly under 
his Care, and ſo managed by. him, that at ten Years old his Son 
was Maſter of the Latin Tongue: he was ſent at that Age to the 
College of Aberdeen, where he perfected himſelf in Greek, and 
went through the common Methods of the Ariſtotelian Logick 
and Philoſophy with Applauſe; he commenced Maſter of Arts 
before he was fourteen, and then applied himſelt to the Law, 
much to the regret of his Father, who had always deſigned him 
for a Clergyman. He continued ſtudying the Civil and Feudal 
Law for above a Year, by which he laid in ſuch true Notions of 
Society and Government, as are ſeldom found amongſt Divines ; 
he then changed hisReſolution, and determined wholly to dedicate 
himſelf to the Church: Thereupon he purſued a very hard Courſe 
of Study; he went through the old and new Teſtament, with all 
the ſeveral Commentaries upon the different Parts of it, then in 
repute ; he examined into the moſt noted Authors in Controverſy, 
and read Bellarmins and Chamier, in oppoſition to each other, 
quite through; he peruſed ſome of the moſt received Syſtems of 
School-Divinity, but was ſoon diſguſted at the Subtlety of thoſe 
Writers, and readily obſerved, how little all their Diſputes, which 
the Jargon of the Schools rendred endleſs, could tend towards 
making Men wiſer or better. In his Hours of Amuſement, he 
ran through many Volumes of Hiſtory: And it is ſcarce con- 
ceivable, what a Progreſs he had made in theſe Studies, before he 
Vol. II. 81 was 
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was eighteen, by an Application, which ſeldom fell ſhort of four- 
teen Hours in a Day. | 

Heisad- At that Age, he was put upon his Trial, as a Probationer 

Pobeuonert r Expectant Preacher; who, after having paſs'd Examina- 
tion, is at liberty to preach whereſoever he is deſired, but has 
no particular Church, to which he is attendant. This is the firſt 
Step in Scotland, towards an Admiſſion into Orders, and was 
practiſed both under the Epiſcopal and Presbyterian Oeconomy. 
The Method obſerved in it has ſomething ſo different from 
what is cuſtomary in England, that it may perhaps be worthy 
the Reader's Notice, Theſe Probationers are firſt appointed to 
preach practically on a Text aſſigned them; next, critically upon 
another, the Senſe of which is controverted ; and then a mix'd 
Sermon, of Criticiſm on the Text, and practical Inferences from 


it, is expected from them. After this, the Examiners allot a Head 


of Divinity to each, on which they are to make a Latin Oration, 
and to give out The/es upon it, which they undertake to defend in 
publick : Then a Hebrew Pſalm and a Portion of the Greek Teſ- 
tament is given them, to render into Engliſh extempore; and laſt 
of all comes the Queſtionary Trial, in which every Miniſter of 
the Diſtrict is at liberty to put ſuch Queſtions to the Perſon under 
Examination, as occur to him, out of the Scripture or Body of 
Divinity. Before any one can be admitted to this, he muſt pro- 
duce a Teſtimonial of his good Life from the Miniſter of the 
Pariſh where he lives; and if during his Trial, which laſts for 
three Months, any Scandal can be proved upon him, he is laid 
aſide as unfit for tlie Church. 
Refuſes This Probation, our Author went through, at the Age of 
TN. Eighteen ; about which time his Father was made a Lord of the 
Seſſion, and his Couſin German, Sir Alexander Burnet, gave him 
the Preſentation to a very good Benefice, where his Family re- 
ſided, and which lay in the Center of all his Kindred, There 
is no Law in Scotland, that limits the Age a Miniſter muſt be of; 
but our Author thought his own ſo unfit for a Cure of Souls, 
that he abſolutely refuſed to accept of it, notwithſtanding the 
repeated Importunities of all his Relations, except his Father, 
who left him wholly to his own Diſcretion. 
His Fathers In the Year 1661, his Father died; and ſoon after his Bro- 
erg 4 ther Robert, who was then become very eminent at the Bar, as 
Putin of his other Brother Thomas was afterwards in Phyſick: Upon the 
\ occaſion of his Brother's Death, our Author was much ſollicited, 
by his Mother's Relations, to return to his former Study of the 
Law, wherein he was aſſured of the greateſt Encouragement ; 
but he perſiſted in his former Reſolution, of devoting his Life 
; to 
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to the Service of the Church, in which he was confirmed by 
Mr. Nairn, Miniſter of the Abbey Church at Edinburgh. Mr. 
Mairn was then the admired Preacher of that Country, remark- 
able for Accuracy of Style, as well as Strength of Reaſoning and 
Sublimeneſs of Thought : Him our Author purpoſed to make his 
Pattern, in this Branch of the Paſtoral Office ; and was not a 
little ſurprized to find, that he always preached extempore. For 
though all Sermons in Scotland were delivered without book, yet 
were they premeditated Diſcourſes, firſt written and then learn'd 
by heart; which was a loſs of time Mr. Main could not ſubmit 
to, and he ſoon put our Author upon attempting the ſame Me- 
thod of Preaching, which he continued to practiſe all the reſt of 
his Life. He attained to an Eaſineſs in it, chiefly by allotting 
many Hours of the Day to Meditation upon all forts of Subjects, 
and by accuſtoming himſelf, at thoſe times, to ſpeak his Thoughts 
aloud, ſtudying always to render his Expreſſion correct. Mr. airs 
led him likewiſe into a new Courſe of Reading, by recommend- 
ing to his Peruſal Smith's Select Diſcourſes, Dr. More's Works, 
and the Writings of Plato and his Followers; but no Book 
pleaſed him more than Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical Polity, from the 
Principles of which he never departed. 

In the Year 1662, the Scozch Biſhops, who had been conſe- 
crated at J/e:/iminſfter, made a pompous Entry into Edinburgh, 
and, by the Pride of their firſt Appearance, gave no good Omen 
of their future Conduct. Biſhop Leightoun, though one of their 
number, would have no ſhare in the State they took upon them, 
on this occaſion : He ſoon became acquainted with our Author's 
growing Fame, and as he conceived a great Affection for him, 
he took a peculiar Pleaſure in overlooking his Studies. By his 
Advice, he became converſant with all the Primitive Writers, 
going through the Apologys and other Treatiſes of the Fathers 
of the three firſt Centuries, and Binnius's Collection of Councils, 
down to the ſecond Council of Mice. ns: 

At the ſame time, our Author contracted an Intimacy with 
another eminent Divine, Mr. Charteris, a Man of great Pru- 
dence, joined to an unaffected Simplicity of Behaviour : He was 
not only very knowing in his own Profeſſion, but was likewiſe a 

great 
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* ſhall only mention two remarkable In- 
ſtances in relation to his preaching without Book. 
In 1691, when the Sees, vacant by the Depriva- 
tion of the Nonjuring Biſhops, were filled up, 
Biſhop Williams was appointed to preach one of 
the Conſecration Sermons at Bow-Church. But 
being detained by ſome Accident, the Clerk had 
twice ſet the Pſalm, and ſtill the Preacher did not 
appear. Whereupon the Archbithop of Canter- 
bur deſired Dr. Burner, then Biſhop of Sarum, 
to ſupply his Place, which he did; and, as the 


Archbiſhop declared, gave them the beſt Sermon 
he ever heard him preach. In 1705, he was ap- 
2 to preach the Thankſgiving Sermon be- 
ore the Queen at Sr. Pauls; and as it was the only 
Diſcourſe he had ever wrote beforchand, o this 
was the only time that he was ever at a pauſe in 
Preaching, which on that occaſion laſted tor a- 
bove a Minute. Theſe two Incidents were {5 
publickly known and ſpoke of, that I think it 
needleſs to alledge. any particular Authority tvs 
them, unleſi they ſhould be queſtioned. 
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great Maſter of Hiſtory, both antient and modern, of Geography 
and Books of Travels, and not a little skilled in Mathematical 
Learning. Theſe three Perſons, by their Converſation and Ad- 
vice, contributed towards finiſhing an Education, which had 
been ſo happily begun. And indeed, what might not be ex- 
peed from ſuch early Helps, where Nature had laid in Mate- 
rials, ſo fit to be wrought upon? For there was a robuſt Conſti- 
tution, capable of the hardeſt Labour and Study, an Apprehen- 
fion that took things quickly, and a Memory that retained them 
long, an Imagination rather too lively, and a natural Fluency of 

Expreſſion. | | 

His Journey In the Year 1663, our Author took a ſhort Tour into Eng- 

wie land: He firſt viſited the two Univerſities; at Cambridge, he had 
an Opportunity to know and admire the extenſive Learning of 
Dr. Cudworth, the Judgment and Moderation of Dr. Pearſon, 
the fine luxuriant Imagination of Dr. Burnet (Author of the 
Theory) and the Free-Thinking of Dr. Henry More, one of 
whoſe Sayings, with relation to Rites and Ceremonies, then 
made great Impreſſion on him; Mone of theſe, ſaid he, are bad 
enough to make Men bad, and I am ſure none of them are good 
enough to make Men good. At Oxford our Author was mh ca- 
reſs d, on account of his ready Knowledge of the Councils and 
Fathers, eſpecially by Dr. Fell, and Dr. Pocock, that great Maſter 
of Oriental Learning; he was much improved there in his Ma- 
thematicks and Philoſophy by the Inſtructions of Dr. Wallis, 
who likewiſe gave him aLetter of Recommendation to the Learned 
and Pious Mr. Boyle at London. Upon his Arrival there, he was 
introduced to all the moſt noted Divines, ſuch as Tillogſon, Stil- 
ling fleet, Patrick, Lloyd, Whitchcot and Wilkins, whoſe Cha- 
racers are faithfully drawn by him in the Hiſtory. But no Con- 
verſation proved a greater Advantage to him, than that of Sir Ro- 
bert Murray, not only as he brought him into the beſt Company, 
but as he alſo acted the part of a faithful Monitor, in reprov- 
ing him for any Errors or Indiſcretions, his Youth might be- 
tray him into. Afﬀter a Stay in England of about fix Months, 

which, being ſpent in the manner I have mentioned, could not 

but be highly uſeful, he returned to Scotland, where he was again 


preſs d to enter into Orders, and accept of one of the beſt Benefices 
| in the Weſt. 
_ Sir Robert Fletcher of Saltoun, who, during his ſtay at Paris, 
good Bene- had received many Obligations from his Father, hearing ſo great 
a Character of the Son, invited him down to his Seat, and had no 
ſooner heard him preach, than he offered him that Church, the 
Miniſter of it being nominated to one of the Vacant Biſhopricks. 


Our 
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Our Author would have excuſed himſelf, as having determined 
for ſome Months to travel beyond Sea; and ſolicited the Living 
for his Friend Mr. Vajrn but Sir Robert would admit of no de- 
nial ; and as the preſent Incumbent was not to be conſecrated 
immediately, reſolved to keep the Benefice vacant, till his return 
from his Travels. 


It was in the Year 1664, that our Author went over to Hol- Hi Trav; 


land; where, after he had ſeen what was remarkable in the ſeven 
Provinces, he fixed his Reſidence at Amſterdam. There, by the helpof 
a learned Rabbi, he perfected himſelf in the Hebrew Language; he 
likewiſe became acquainted with the leading Men of the different 
Perſuaſions tolerated in that Country; as the Arminians; the Luthe- 
rans, the Unitarians, the Brouniſte, the Anabaptiſts, and the Pa- 
fiſts: Amongſt each of whom, he uſed frequently to declare he had 
met with Men of ſuch real Piety and Virtue, that there he became 
fix d in that ſtrong Principle of univerſal Charity, and of thinking 
well of thoſe that differed from him, as likewiſe in an invincible 
Abhorrence of all Severities, on account of religious Diſſenſions, 
which hath often drawn upon him the bittereſt Cenſures from 
thoſe, who, perhaps by a narrower Education, were led into a 
narrower way of Thinking. | 

From Holland he paſt through the Metherlands into France; he 
remained for ſome time at Paris, and converſed often with the two 
famous Miniſters of Charenton, Daille and Morus; the one re- 
nowned for his Learning and Judgment, the other for his bright 
Parts and Eloquence. He thought there entred too much of the 
Geſture of the Theatre into Morys's delivery; his Sermons were 
full of Fire and of Turns, which being out of the common Road, 
at once ſurpriſed and pleaſed his Audience; but when theſe Flights, 
which paſt currently in a pathetick Diſcourſe, came to be coolly 
conſidered; they would hardly bear the Teſt: So that as our Au- 
thor found in him much that deſerved Imitation, there was {till 
more that required Correction. His Stay in France was the 
longer, on account of the great Freedom and Kindnets, with 
which he was treated by the Lord Holles, then Ambaſſador at 
the French Court. Towards the End of the Year he returned to 
Scotland through London, where he was introduced, by the 
Preſident Sir Robert Murray, to be a Member of the Royal So- 


ciety. 3 


into Holland 


Soon after his Arrival at Edinburgh, Sir Robert Fletcher eame i; genled s 


thither, and carried him down to Saltoum, giving him the Pre- 


ſentation to that Church; but he declined taking it abſolutely at n S 


firſt, and reſolved to continue there four Months, performingall the N 
Functions of a Miniſter, without engaging himſelf to the Pariſh, till 
Vol. II. . he 
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he ſhould have the joint Requeſt of all the Pariſhioners; which he 
afterwards had, without one fingle Exception: and thereupon he 
was ordained a Prieft by the Biſhop of Edinburgh in the Year 
1665. During the five Years he remained at Saltoun, he preached 
twice every Sunday, and once more on one of the Week Days; 
he catechiſed three times a Week, ſo as to examine every Pa- 
riſhioner, old or young, thrice over in the compaſs of a Year; he 
went round his Pariſh, from Houſe to Hoüſe, inſtructing, re- 
proving or comforting them, as Occaſion required; thoſe that 
were ſick, he viſited twice a day; he adminiſtred the Sacrament 
four times a Year, and perſonally inſtructed all ſuch, as gave No- 
tice they intended to receive it; all that remained above his own 
neceſſary Subſiſtence (in which he was very frugal) he gave away 
in Charity. A particular Inſtance of his Generoſity that way, a 
Perſon (who then lived with him, and afterwards was in his 
Service at Salisbury) uſed to recount: One of his Pariſhioners 
had been in Execution for Debt, and came to our Author for ſome 
ſmall Relief, who enquired of him, how much would again ſet 
him up in his Trade; the Man named the Sum, and he as rea- 
dily called to his Servant to pay it him. “ Sir, ſaid he, it is all 
« we have in the Houſe.” Well, well, faid our Author, pay it 
« this poor Man; you do not know the Pleaſure there is, in 
« making a Man glad.” Thus as he knew the Concerns of his 
whole Pariſh, as he treated them with Tenderneſs and Care, and 
as he fet them a fair Example of every Article of that Duty, 
which he taught them, he had ſoon gained the Affections of them 
all, not excepting the Presbyterians; though he was then the only 
Man in Scotland, that made uſe of the Prayers in the Liturgy of 
the Church of England. 

As his Studies were chiefly bent upon the Paſtoral Care, in 
which he endeavoured to inſtruct himſelf from the beſt Writers, 
concerning the Conſtitution of the Primitive Church, during the 
three firſt Centuries, among whom St. Cyprian was the chief; he 
obſerved, that the Biſhops, who governed in Scotland, though 
they derived the ſtrongeſt Arguments for their Order, from theſe 
very Books, yet neglected all the Rules preſcribed in them. He 
therefore drew up a Memorial of their Abuſes, of which ſome 
Relation is given in the Hiſtory, as likewiſe of the harſh Treat- 
ment he met with, upon that Occaſion. However, as this Step had 
made ſome noiſe, and might be imputed to Ambition, or a De- 
fire of becoming popular; he reſolved to live in a more retired 


manner, 


* This was a Story commonly well known Mr. Waftefie!d, a Gentleman now 1:ving there, 


at Galisbury, and which the Editor learnt from 
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manner, than he had done hitherto; and abſtracting himſelf from 
all mixt Company, confining himſelf wholly to Study and the 
Duties of his Function, he entred into ſuch an Aſcetick Courſe, 
as had well nigh put an end to his Life: for his bad Diet, joined 
to hard Study, had fo corrupted the Maſs of his Blood, that in 
two ſucceſſive Fevers he was given over by the Phyſicians. 


In the Year 1668, as the Government of Scotland, both in Much cor 


Church and State, was put into the hands of moderate Men, a- 


mong whom Sir Robert Murray was a principal Leader, our Au- *%"* 


thor was frequently ſent for and conſulted by them; he was after- 
wards employed, as one of the chief Managers for the Church, in 

negociating the Scheme of an Accommodation, between the Epiſco- 
pal and Presbyterian Parties; of which a full Account is given in the 
Hiſtory. He was, upon that Occaſion, introduced to the Dutcheſs 
of Hamilton; who, though her Inclinations lay toward Presby- 
tery, profeſſed her ſelf a Friend to moderate Counſels. By her 
he was invited, the Year following, to Hamilton, where he con- 
tracted an Acquaintance with the Regent of the Univerſity of 
Glaſgow; who conceived ſuch an Eſteem for him, that, their 
Chair of Divinity being vacant, he propoſed our Author, as the 
Perſon moſt proper to fill it; and he recommended this in ſo ef- 
fectual a manner, that in a few Days after, he brought over to 
Hamilton, the Decree of the Univerſity, electiug him their Pro- 


feſſor. As this Matter had been wholly tranſacted without his Ir made Pro- 


knowledge, ſo was he, for ſome time, in ſuſpenſe what Reſolu- 


tion to take; his Friends were all earneſt in perſuading him to ac- . 


cept of it, his Pariſhioners at Saltour, for whom he had a moſt 
tender regard, were no leſs anxious to retain him: At length 
the Authority of Archbiſhop Leightoun prevailed, and he removed 
to Glaſgot in the Year 1669, where he continued four years and 
a half, in no ſmall Exerciſe of his Patience. The Presbyterian Zea- 
lots hated him, as apprehending that his Schemes of Moderation 
would, in the end, prove the ſure Way of eſtabliſhing Epiſcopacy 
amongſt them: The Epiſcopal Party, on the other hand, could 
not endure a Man, who was for exempting the Diſſenters from 
their Proſecutions: | 


As his principal Care, in this new Station, was to form juſt His Con- 
and true Notions in the Students of Divinity; he laid down a {* i 


Plan for that purpoſe, to which no other Objection could be of- 
fered, but that it ſeemed to require the Labour of four or five, 
inſtead of one Man; yet he never failed executing every part of 
it, during his Reſidence at Glaſgow. On Mondays he made 
each of the Students, in his turn, explain a Head of Divi- 


nity in Latin, and propound ſuch The/es from it, as he was to 
defend 


He under- 

| takes to 
write the 
Memoirs of 
the Dukes of 
Hamilton. 
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defend againſt the veſt of the Scholars; and this Exerciſe ch 
cluded with our Author's deciſion of the Point, in a Latin Ora- 
tion. On Tueſdays he gave them a Prelection in the ſame 
Language, wherein he purpoſed, in the courſe of eight Years, 
to have gone through a compleat Syſtem of Divinity. On Wed- 
neſdays, he read them a Lecture, for above an hour, by way of a 
critical Commentary on St. Mathew's Goſpel, which he finiſhed 
before he quitted the Chair. On Thurſdays the Exerciſe was al- 
ternate; one Thurſday he expounded a Hebrew Pſalm, compa- 
ring it with the Sepruagint, the Yulgar and the Engliſh Verſion; 
and the next Thurſday, he explained ſome Portion of the Ritual 
and Conſtitution of the Primitive Church, making the Apoſtoli- 
cal Canons his Text, and reducing every Article of Practice, 
under the Head of one or other of thoſe Canons. On Fridays 
he made each of his Scholars, in courſe, preach a ſhort Sermon, 
upon ſome Text he aſſigned; and when it was ended, he ob- 
ſerved upon any thing, that was defective or amiſs, ſhewing how 
the Text ought to have been opened and applied. This was the 
Labour of the Mornings; in the Evenings, after Prayer, he every 
day read them ſome Parcel of Scripture, on which he made a 
ſhort Diſcourſe, and when that was over, he examined into the 
Progreſs of their ſeveral Studies, incouraging them to propoſe 
their difficulties to him, upon the Subjects they were then read- 
ing. This he performed, during the whole time the Schools 
were open; thereby anſwering the Duty of a Profeſſor, with the 
Aſſiduity of a School-Maſter: and in order to acquit himſelf with 
Credit, he was obliged to ſtudy hard from Four till Ten in the 
Morning; the reſt of the Day being of neceſlity allotted, either 
to the Uſe of his Pupils, or to hearing the Complaints of the 
Clergy; who, finding he had an Intereſt with the Men in Power, 
were not ſparing in their Applications to him. 

In times of Vacation, our Author made frequent Viſits to Ha- 
Milton; and was eaſily engaged by the Dutcheſs, to undertake the 
Task, of examining and putting in order all the Papers, that re- 
lated to her Father's and her Uncle's Miniſtry; ſhe had kept theſe 
carefully together, but had not hitherto found a Perſon, whom 
ſhe thought ſafe to be entruſted with the Peruſal of them; yet 
now ſhe had fo entire a Confidence in him, that ſhe put them all 
into his hands. The Earl (afterwards Duke) of Lauderdale no 
ſooner heard that he was compiling Memoirs of the Dukes of Ha- 
milton, than he wrote to Scotland, earneſtly preſſing him to come 
up to Court, in order to receive ſuch Informations from himſelt, 
concerning the Tranſactions of thoſe Times, as he was able to 
furniſh, Our Author thereupon went to London, where he was 

2 received, 
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received, by the Earl of Lauderdale, with ſuch Marks of Con- 
fdence, as made it evident, that had he purſued the common 
Methods of cultivating an Intereſt, he might have raiſed him- 
ſelf to a great Fortune : But as he was a conſtant Enemy to all 
thoſe Artifices of a Court, whereby Men uſually riſe, ſo was he 
naturally of too frank a Spirit, to bear with the Earl's imperious 
Temper. All the uſe therefore he made, of his Freedom of 
Acceſs, was in negotiating and concluding a Reconciliation, be- 
tween him and Duke Hamilton; who had Aſſignations given 
him, on the Revenues of the Crown, in ſatisfaction of thoſe 
Pretenſions, of which our Author had found authentick 
Vouchers, among the Papers entruſted to his Care; and the 
Duke, in return, promiſed to concur with the Meaſures of the 
Court, in the enſuing Parliament. Four Biſhopricks in Scotland He refuſes: 
becoming vacant at this time, our Author was offered his Choice H 
of them; but he declined accepting a Station, for which he 
thought his Years were unfit, in which he foreſaw, he ſhould be 
much entangled, and in all probability would be capable of do- 
ing little Good, | 

Soon after his Return to Glaſgow, he married the Lady Mar- His Mar- 
garet Kennedy, a Daughter of the Earl of Caſſiles, who lived in LE a 
great Intimacy and Friendſhip with the Dutcheſs of Hamilton : g, Ker 
She was a Lady of diſtinguiſhed Piety and Knowledge; her own * 
Sentiments inclined ſtrongly towards the Presbyterians, with 
whom ſhe was in high Credit and Eſteem ; yet was ſhe far from 
entering into the rigid and narrow Zeal of ſome of their Leaders, 
As there was ſome Diſparity in their Ages, that it might remain with- 
out diſpute, that this Match was wholly owing to Inclination, not 
to Avarice or Ambition; the Day before their Marriage, our Au- 
thor delivered the Lady a Deed, whereby he renounced all Pre- 
tenſion to her Fortune, which was very conſiderable, and muſt 
otherwiſe have fallen into his hands, ſhe herſelf having no In- 
tention to ſecure it. | | 

Inthe Year 167 2, Duke Lauderdale was ſent down, as the King's 
Commiſſioner, to hold a Parliament in Scotland, and our Au- 
thor was conſidered as the Perſon, who had the greateſt Influence 
over him; which was wholly employed in doing good Offices to 
needy Suitors, and in preventing a Breach, between him and 
Duke Hamilton; for which he was much exclaimed at, 
by the Party, then oppoſing the Court, who could have no 
hopes of prevailing, unleſs the latter would put himſelf at their 
head. About this time, he publiſhed his Vindication of the Au- 
thority, Conſtitution, and Laws of the Church and State of Scot- 
land; wherein. he ſtrongly maintained the Cauſe of Epiſcopacy, 
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fuſes a Bi- 
ſhoprick, 
with the 
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the next 
Archbi- 
ſhoprick. 


His Favour 
at Court. 


and the Illegality of Reſiſtance, merely on account of Religion. 
This was thought, in that juncture, ſuch a publick Service, that 
he was again courted to accept of a Biſhoprick, with the Promiſe 
of the next Archbiſhoprick, that ſhould be void; but he till 
perſiſted in his Refuſal. 
In 1673, he was obliged to take another Journey to London, 
in order to obtain a Licence, for publiſhing his Memoirs of the 
Dukes of Hamilton; he went likewiſe with a full deſign, to 
break off from farther meddling in Matters of State; he faw that 
Popery was at bottom the prevailing Intereſt at Court, and that 
the Sacramental Teſt, whereby the Duke of York, the Lord 
Clifford and other Papiſts in Employment had been excluded, 
was a meer Artifice of King Charles, to obtain Money for car- 
rying on the War that Summer with Holland. He ſuſpected that 
the Deſigns of the Court were both corrupt and deſperate ; he 
therefore uſed all the Freedom, he decently could, with the 
Duke and Dutcheſs of Lauderdale; he pointed out to them the 
Errors of their Management in Scotland, and the ill Effects it 
would have, both upon themſelves, and upon the whole Na- 
tion; and when he ſaw no diſpoſition to rectify their Meaſures, 
he rejected all Offers of Preferment made to himſelf ; though he 
could notdecline being {worn oneof the King's Chaplains, which, as 
it wasa Poſt of no profit, ſo was it confer d upon him at his Majeſty's 
expreſs Nomination, upon having heard him preach. As Duke Lau- 
derdale's Enemies were ſoon informed of the Frankneſs, with which 
he had remonſtrated to his Grace, againſt the Methods of Ad- 
miniſtration, he was then purſuing ; and as they knew his 
Friendſhip and Attachment to the Hamilton Family, they in- 
duſtriouſly magnitied his Credit in Scotland, to ſuch a degree, 
that his Majeſty often ſent for him in private, and the Duke of 
York much oftener. He made no other uſe of the high Favour, 
ſhewn him by the latter, than firſt to introduce Dr. Svillin 'g fleet 
to him; and afterwards to propoſe a Conference, to be held in 
his Royal Highneſs's preſence, between them two and the chief 
of the Romiſh Prieſts : though there was little Reaſon at that 
time to hope, that any Arguments would be able to effect the 
Duke's Converſion, and the very Propoſal of ſuch a Diſpute, was 
in a great meaſure renouncing all Pretenſions to Preferment. He 
likewiſe ſought no other Advantage, from the great Freedom 
with which the King received him, than only to awaken in that 
Prince a Senſe of Religion, and to rouſe him from that Lethargy 
of Vice and Indolence, in which his natural great Talents ſeemed 
wholly buried. This is ſo much the reverſe of the Conduct of 
aſpiring Clergymen, it lies ſo directly out of the road to Power, 
Riches, 
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Riches, or Dignity, that I hope it may acquit him from all 
Imputation of Ambition. 

As ſoon as the Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton were li- 
cenſed by Mr. Secretary Coventry; which was the longer de- 
layed, becauſe the King and many of the Miniſters were deſirous 
to read them in Manuſcript ; our Author returned to Scotland: 
And on his Arrival at Edinburgh, finding the Animoſity, be- 
tween the Dukes of Hamilton and Lauderdale, riſen to a height 
not to be compoſed, he retired to his Station at Glaſgow, and re- 
fuſed to ſtir from thence all that Winter. This, joined to the 
Jealouſy, the Favour ſhewn him at London had raiſed, drew 
upon him a Storm, which purſued him for many Years after, 
with the utmoſt Violence. The Meaſures of the Court proving 
unſucceſsful in Parliament, Duke Lauderdale threw the Load 
of his own Miſcarriage upon our Author, whom he repreſented 
as the Cauſe and Inſtrument, under hand, of all the Oppoſi- 
tion he had met with. This Accuſation made it incumbent on 
him, once more to return to Court in the Year 1674. The 
King received him coldly, and ordered his Name to be ſtruck 
out of the Liſt of Chaplains ; yet, at the Duke of 7ork's Intreaty, 
he admitted him to offer, what he thought proper in his own 
Juſtification : He thereupon gave his Majeſty ſo clear and ſatis- 
factory an Account of his Conduct, appealing for the Truth 
of all his Aſſertions to Duke Hamilton, that in the end the King 
ſeemed convinced of his Innocence, and ordered him home to 
Glaſgow. But the Duke of York diſſuaded him from returning 
thither, till his Peace ſhould be entirely made; for he aſſured 
him, that otherwiſe he would be clap'd up in Priſon, and de- 
tained there perhaps as long as the fame Intereſt prevailed at 
Court ; his Royal Highneſs likewiſe uſed his utmoſt Endeavours 
to have reconciled him with Duke Lauderdale; but that he found 
impracticable : the latter inſiſting, that our Author ſhould 
abandon his beſt Friends, and diſcover all the Secrets, he had 
hitherto been in; and the other, as firmly perſiſting in his Ad- 
herence to thoſe, who had ſhewn him Friendſhip, or repoſed a 
Confidence in him. 

Thus it became neceſſary either, by going back to Scotland, to 
put himſelf in the power of Enemies, who were not likely to 
treat him with any regard to Juſtice or his own Innocence, or 
elſe to refign his Profeſſor's Chair, and ſettle in England. He 
choſe the latter, if it may be called a Choice ; and ſought an 
Eſtabliſhment in London: in which he met with all the oppoſſ- 
tion, the Miniſtry could give him; particularly in one Church 
(as he himſelf relates it in the Hiſtory) where the EleQors were 
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diſpoſed to have choſen him, had they not been deterred by a 
very ſevere Meſſage, in the King's Name. Though the being 
thus in a manner turn'd a-drift, could not at the time but ſeem a 
Misfortune, yet he ever ſpoke of it as the happieſt Event of his 
Life. He was but thirty Years old, and though the Charms of 
Ambition had not that Influence over him, which is uſual at 


thoſe Years ; yet he thought it a ſignal Bleſſing, that any Acci- 


Refuſes a 


good Bene- 
hce at 
Lonaon. 


Is made 
Chaplain at 


the Holle, and 


Lecturer at 
St Clement's. 


dent had diſentangled him, from the Snares of ſo corrupt a 
Court, in whoſe Service he had been ſo far engaged, that he could 
not otherwiſe have been cafily delivered from them. 

The Situation he was now in, might ſurely have excuſed his 
embracing the firſt Proviſion that offered; yet he could not be 
tempted by it, to overlook the niceſt Punctilio's of Juſtice or Ho- 
nour ; reſolved rather to ſuffer the utmoſt perſonal Difficulties, 
than purchaſe Preferment at the leaſt Expence of his Character. 
He therefore generouſly declined accepting the Living of 
St. Giles's Cripplegate, which about this time was vacant *; it was 
in the Gift of the Dean and Chapter of St. Pauls, who had ex- 
preſſed ſome Inclination to beſtow it upon Dr. Fowler (afterwards 
Biſhop of Glouceſter) but being made acquainted with the Circum- 
ſtances of our Author, and the Hardſhips he had undergone, 
they ſent him an Offer of the Benefice: He thanked them for the 
Favour, but ſaid, that as he had been informed of their Intention of 
conferring it upon ſo worthy a Divine, he did not think himſelf 
at liberty to take it. After this, in the Year 1675, he was recom- 
mended by the Lord Holles to the Friendſhip of Sir Harbottle 
Grimſton, Maſter of the Rolls, by whom he was appointed 


Preacher to the Chappel there: and though the Court ſent firſt 


a Biſhop, and then Mr. Secretary Williamſon, to perſuade Sir 
Harbottle to diſmiſs him, as one highly unacceptable to the 
King, yet he perſiſted in the Nomination he had made. By 
this means, our Author obtained a Settlement in London, in 
which he continued above nine Years; he was ſoon after choſen a 
Lecturer at &. Clement's, and grew to be oneof the moſt followed 
Preachers in Town. His Sermons had not in them the ſtudied 
Phraſes or the rounded Periods, which were then too much in 
vogue; but there was a Force in his Reaſoning, a Warmth in his 
Expreſſion, and a Dignity in his Manner, joined to a Gracefulneſs 
in his Perſon, which commanded Attention; and as the Heart 


always ſpoke in him, ſo it ſeldom failed of ſpeaking to the 
Hearts of his Audience. 


As 


* This Fact Mr. Mackey, a Gentleman now to me by the Reverend Mr. John Craig, who lived 


living at Sa/isbury, aſlured me he had from the Bi- with Dr. Burxe at the time when it happened. 
ſhop's own Mouth. And the ſame was confirmed 
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As the Apprehenſions of Popery grew daily ſtronger, the moſt Writs the 
eminent Divines of the Church of England ſignalized themſelves ae. 
in the Romiſb Controverſy : Nothing of that kind was more ta- 
ken notice of, than the Account our Author printed, in the Year 


1676, of a Conference, which himſelf and Dr. Stilling fleet were 
engaged in with Coleman and the principal of the Romiſh Prieſts: 


This made him conſidered, as one who ſtood in the very Front TE, 

of the Oppoſition to Popery. His Reputation, upon that account, 8 | 

was ſoon after raiſed to the higheſt pitch, by that great Perfor- - en Go. : 
mance, The Hiſtory of the Reformation; in which, as he took by 1 
a Method wholly new, ſo was it univerſally applauded. The . Fes 
firſt Volume lay near a Year, after it was finiſhed, for the Peru- 0 


ſal and Correction of Friends; fo that it was not publiſhed till | 
the Year 1679, when the Affair of the Popiſh Plot was in Agitation. . 4 
This Book procured our Author an Honour, never before or ſince | py 
paid to any Writer; he had the Thanks of both Houſes of Par- 
liament, with a Deſite that he would proſecute his Undertakin 

and compleat that valuable Work. Accordingly, in leſs than two 
Yearsafter, he printed the Second Volume, which met with the ſame 

general Approbation, as the Firſt : and ſuch was his readineſs in 
compoſing, that he wrote the Hiſtorical Part, in the compaſs of 

Six Weeks, after all his Materials were laid in order. | 

As our Author, though he had at this time no Parochial Cure, His Convers 

refuſed not his Attendance to any fick Perſon, who defired it; he os Parks: 
was ſent for, amongſt others, to one, who had been engaged ine 
a criminal Amour with Hilmot Earl of Rocheſter : The manner 
he treated her in, during her Illneſs, gave that Lord a great Cu- 
rioſity of being acquainted with him: Whereupon, for a whole 
Winter, in a Converſation of at leaſt one Evening in a Week, he 
went over all thoſe Topicks with him, upon which Scepricks and 
Men of looſe Morals are wont to attack the Chriſtian Religion. 
The Effect this had, firſt in convincing that Earl's Judgment, 
and afterwards in making him a fincere Penitent, is ſo fully re- 
lated in the Account of it publiſhed in 1681, that it will be 
needleſs to add any thing here upon that Subject. 

During a great part of the Time, when the Enquiry into the Refuſes the 
Popiſb Plot was on foot, our Author was frequently ſent for by eiche 
King Charles, and conſulted by him as to the State of the Na- 
tion: His Majeſty made him an Offer of the Biſhoprick of Chi- 
cheſter then vacant, provided he would entirely come into his In- 
zerefls. He anſwered “ That he did not know what might be 
« meant by that Expreſſion ; and he was unwilling to ſuffer 
« any one, even to deceive themſelves by what he ſhould ſay. 

« He knew the Oaths, he was to take upon ſuch an occaſion, 
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tor's hand, wrote b ihe | ſhop, with a Memo- it was received. 


« theſe he would religiouſly obſerve; and deſired to be excuſed 
« from any further Engagements or general Promiſes, which 
« were liable to different Conſtructions. But if his free Acceſs 
to the King did not procure him that Preferment, which very 
few with the ſame Opportunities would have miſs'd ; it engaged 


him to write his Majeſty ſuch a Letter, as may perhaps offend the 
Delicacy of ſome, yet in Juſtice to his Memory ought not to be 


ſu ppreſs d. 


May it pleaſe Yours Majxsrv“, 29 January 101. 


« JF Have not preſumed to trouble Your Majeſty for ſome 
cc Months, not having any thing worthy your Time to offer ; 
« and now I chooſe rather this way, ſince the infinite Duty I 
« owe you puts me under Reſtraints in Diſcourſe, which I can- 
« not fo caſily overcome. What I ſhall now ſuggeſt to your 
« Majeſty, I do it as in the preſence of Almighty God, to whom 
« I know I muſt give an Account of all my Actions: I therefore 
« beg you will be graciouſly pleaſed to accept this moſt faithful 
« Zeal of your poor Subject, who has no other Deſign in it, than 
« your Good, and the Diſcharge of his on Conſcience. 

« muſt then firſt aſſure Your Majeſty, I never diſcovered 
« any thing like a Deſign of raiſing Rebellion, among all thoſe 
« with whom 1 converic ; but I ſhall add, on the other hand, 
« that moſt People grow ſullen, and are highly diſſatisfied with 
« You, and diſtruſttul of You. Formerly Your Miniſters, or his 
« Royal Highneſs, bore the blame of things that were ungrateful; 
« but now it falls upon Yourlelf, and Time, which cures mot 
« other Diſtempers, encreaſes this. Your laſt Speech makes ma- 
« ny think, it will be caſy to fetch up Petitions from all Parts 
« of England : This is now under Conſultation, and is not yet 
« determined ; but J find fo many inclined to promote them, 

that as far as I can judge, it will go that way. If Your Ma- 
« jeſty calls a new Parliament, it is believed, that thoſe who 
« have promoted the Petitions will be generally elected; for the in- 
« feriour ſort of People are much ſet upon them, and make their 
ſudgment of Men, from their Behaviour in that Matter. The 
ſoherer fort of thoſe, who are ill pleaſed at Your Conduct, reckon 
that either the State of Your Affairs beyond Sea, or of Your 
Exchequer at home, will e'er long neceſſitate Your meetin 
Your Parliament; and that then things muſt be reQified : and 
therefore they ule their utmoſt Endeavours to keep all quict. 
If Your Majeſty has a Seſſion in April, for ſupporting Your 


« Allics, 


* The Origina' of ihis eiter snow 'n the di- randum how it was delivered, aud when: And how 
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Allies, I find it is reſolved by many, That the Money neceſſary 
to maintain Your Alliances, ſhall be put into the hands of 
Commiſſioners, to iſſue it as they ſhall anſwer to the two 
Houſes: and theſe will be fo choſen, that as it is likely, that 
the Perſons will be very unacceptable to You, ſo they being 
truſted with the Money, will be as a Council of State, to con- 
troul all Your Councils. And as to Your Exchequer, I do 
not find any Inclination to conſider Your Neceſlity, unleſs 
many things be done to put them into another Diſpoſition, 
than I can obſerve in them. The Things that will be de- 
manded, will not be of ſo eaſy a Digeſtion, as that I can ima- 
gine You will ever be brought to them, or indeed that it will 
be reaſonable or honourable for You to grant them. So that, 
in this Diſorder of Affairs, it is eaſy to propoſe Difficulties, but 
not ſo eaſy to find out that, which may remove them. 
« There is one thing, and indeed the only thing, in which 
all honeſt Men agree, as that which can eaſily extricate You 
out of all Your Troubles ; it is not the Change of a Miniſter, 
or of a Council, a new Alliance, or a Seſſion of Parliament, 
but it is (and ſuffer me, Sir, to ſpeak it with a more than ordi- 
nary Earneſtneſs) a Change in Your own Heart, and in Your 
Courſe of Life. And now, Sir, if You do not with Indigna- 
tion throw this Paper from You, permit me (with all the Hu- 
mility of a Subject proſtrate at your Feet) to tell you, That all 
the Diſtruſt Your People have of You, all the Neceſſities You 
now are under, all the Indignation of Heaven, that is upon 
You, and appears in the defeating all Your Councils, flow 
from this, That You have not feared nor ſerved God, but have 
given yourſelf up to ſo many ſinful Pleaſures. Your Majeſty 
may perhaps juſtly think, that many of thoſe that oppoſe You 
have no regard for Religion, but the Body of Your People 
conſider it more than you can imagine. I do not defire Your 
Majeſty to put on a hypocritical Shew of Religion, as Henry the 
Third of France did, hoping thereby to have weathered the Storms 
of thoſe Times. No! that would be ſoon ſeen through, and as 
it would provoke God more, ſo it would encreaſe Jealouſies. No! 
Sir, it muſt be real, and the Evidences of it ſignal: All thoſe about 
You who are the occaſions of Sin, chiefly the Women, mult be 
removed, and Your Court be reformed. Sir, if You will turn 
You to Religion ſincerely and ſeriouſly, You ſhall quickly find 
a ſerene Joy of another nature poſſeſs your Mind, than what 
ariſes from groſs Pleaſures ; God would be at peace with You, 
and direct and bleſs all Your Counſels; all good Men would 
preſently turn to You, and ill Men would be aſhamed, omg 
„ have 
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have a thin Party. For I ſpeak it knowingly, there is nothing 
has ſo alienated the Body of Your People from You, as what 
they have heard of Your Life, which diſpoſes them to give an 
eaſy Belief to all other ſcandalous Reports. 

« Sir, this Counſel is now almoſt as neceſſary for Your Affairs 
as it is for Your Soul; and though You have highly offended 
that God, who has been infinitely merciful to You, in pre- 
ſerving You at Morceſter Fight, and during Your long Exile, 
and who brought You back ſo miraculouſly, yet he is ſtill good 
and gracious; and will, upon Your fincere Repentance, and 
Change of Life, .pardon all Your Sins and receive You into his 
Favour : Oh, Sir, what if You ſhould die in the midſt of all 
Your Sins? at the great Tribunal, where You muſt appear, 
there will be no regard to the Crown You now wear; but it 
will aggravate Vour Puniſhment, that being in ſo eminent a 
Station, You have ſo much diſhonoured God, Sir, I hope, 
You belicve there is a God, and a Life to come, and that Sin 
ſhall not paſs unpuniſhed. If Your Majeſty will reflect upon 
Your having now been twenty Years upon the Throne, and in 
all that time how little You have glorified God, how much 
You have provoked him, and that Your ill Example has drawn 
ſo many after You to Sin, that Men are not now aſhamed of 
their Vices, You cannot but think, that God is offended with 
You: And if You conſider how ill Your Councils at home, 
and Your Wars abroad have ſucceeded, and how much 
You have loſt the Hearts of Your People, You may reaſonably 
conclude, this is of God, who will not turn away his Anger 
from You, till You turn to him with Your whole Heart. 

« I am no Enthuſiaſt, either in Opinion or Temper; yet I 
acknowledge, I have been ſo preſs'd in my Mind to make 
this Addreſs to You, that I could have no eaſe till I did it: 
And ſince you were pleaſed to direct me to ſend You, through 
Mr. Chiffinch's hands, ſuch Informations as I thought fit to 
convey to You, I hope Your Majeſty will not be offended, if 


I have made this uſe of that Liberty. I am ſure I can have no 


other Deſigu in it, but Your Good; for I know very well, 
this is not the Method to ſerve any Ends of my own. I there- 
fore throw myſelf at Your Feet, and once more, in the Name 
of God, whoſe Servant I am, do moſt humbly beſeech Your 
Majeſty, to conſider of what I have written, and not to de- 
ſpiſe it for the Meanneſs of the Perſon, who has ſent it; but 
to apply Yourſelf to Religion in earneſt : And I dare aſſure 
You of many Bleſhngs both Temporal and Spiritual in this 
Life, and of eternal Glory in the Life to come: But if You 

« will 


te will go on in Your Sins, the Judgments of God will probably 
ce purſue You in this Life, ſo that You may be a Proverb to After- 
“ Ages; and after this Life, You will be for ever miſerable; and 
« I, Your poor Subject that now am, ſhall be a Witneſs againſt 
« You in the great Day, that I gave You this free and faithful 
« Warning. | 
« Sir, no Perſon alive knows, that I have written to You to 
ce this purpoſe; and I choſe this Evening, hoping that Your 
<« Exerciſe to-morrow may put You into a Diſpoſition to weigh 
ce it more carefully. I hope Your Majeſty will not be offended 
« with this ſincere Expreſſion of my Duty to You ; for I durſt 
4 not have ventured on it, if I had not thought myſelf bound 
« to it, both by the Duty I owe to God, and that which will 
« ever oblige me to be, 
« May it pleaſe Your Majrsty, &c.“ 


This is the Letter, of which ſome mention is made in Page 
507, of the Firſt Volume of the Hiſtory, as likewiſe of the effect 
it produced : It conveys to the Reader a much ſtronger Idea of 
the Author's Character, than any Deſcription can give; and I 
preſume, it will ſcarce be thought a Step, which any Clergyman 
would have taken, who aimed more at Preferment than the ſtrict 
Diſcharge of his Duty. | 

The unprejudiced Part our Author ated, during the whole 
Time that the Nation was inflamed with the Diſcovery of the 
Popiſh Plot; his candid Endeavours to have faved the Lives of 
Staley and the Lord Stafford, both zealous Papiſts; his tempe- 
rate Conduct in regard to the Excluſion of the Duke of Vork, 
and the Scheme of a Prince Regent, propoſed by him, in lieu 
of that Excluſion; are all ſufficiently related in the Hiſtory : 
This only may be farther obſerved, that his Behaviour, in this 
critical Juncture, was ſo impartial, as to diſpleaſe both the Court 
and the Country Party; which, when Animoſities run high, will 
always be the Fate of thoſe few, who follow the Dictates of their 
own Judgment and Conſcience, without entring into the con- 
certed Meaſures of any one Set of Men. A Character as valua- 


ble as it is rare. 


In 168 a, when the Adminiſtration was wholly changed, in fa- Elis frm Ad- 


vour of the Duke of York, the Courtiers thought themſelves at liber- 
ty to rail at our Author; as if his Writings and Sermons againſt Po- 

had been only calculated, to facilitate the Project of the Exclu- 
fon. Yet ſo little did the Court regard the Reflections which were 
thrown upon him, that it being likely the Maſterſhip of the Temple 
would be ſoon vacant, the Earls of Halifax and Clarendon obtained 
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the King's Promiſe of it for him: Upon which he was again ſent for 
by His Majeſty, and received with peculiar Marks of Favour and 
Kindneſs. But theſe were ſoon withdrawn, and he himſelf waved 
the Promiſe made him; when he found it was expected, he ſhould 
| break off Correſpondence with ſome of his beſt Friends. And as, 
during the Debates concerning the Excluſion, he had loft all 
his Intereſt with Lord Shafresbury and the Country Party, on 
account of his Intimacy with the Earl of Halifax, and his En- 
deayours to juſtify, or at leaſt excuſe the Earl's Conduct in that 
Affair: So now he choſe rather to ſacrifice all the Advantages, 
he might reap from that Lord's great Power at Court, than to 
abandon the Society of the Earl of Eſſex, the Lord Ruſſel and 
Sir William Jones. As he was, at this time, much reſorted to 
by Perſons of all Ranks and Parties, in order to avoid the neceſ- 
ſity of returning Viſits, he built a Laboratory, and for above 
a Year went through a Courſe of Chemical Experiments; which, 
as it ſerved to enlarge his Philoſophical Notions, and was in itſelf 
an uſeful, as well as an innocent Amuſement, fo it furniſh'd him 
with a proper Excuſe for ſtaying much at home. The Earl 


(ſoon after created Marquiſs) of Halifax complains of this Retire- 
ment in a Letter, which I ſhall here inſert. 


«ay. R.* Odober 16, 1682. 


Hough I was tender in adviſing you to wave any thing 
you might think advantageous for you, yet fince you 
have thought fit to do it, I am at liberty to approve it: And 
I only defire you will not make too haſty Reſolutions concern- 
ing yourſelf, and not be carried fo far by the ſudden Motions 
of a ſelf· denying Generoſity, as to ſhut the Door againſt thoſe 
Advantages, which you may expect with Juſtice, and may re- 
ceive without Indecency. Only a little Patience is requiſite, 
and in the mean time no greater Reſtraint upon your Beha- 
viour and Converſation, than every prudent Man, under your 
Character and Circumſtances would chuſe voluntarily to im- 
« pole on himſelf. For what concerns me, or any Part I might 
have, in endeavouring to ſerve you, I had rather you ſhould 
hear it from any body, than from myſelf; and though you 
ſhould never hear it from any body, I expect from your Juſtice 
« you ſhould ſuppoſe it. Your withdrawing yourſelf from your 
old Friends, on this corrupted fide of the Town, is that which 
can neither approve for my own fake, nor for yours: For 
beſides many other Objections, ſuch a total Separation will 
make you by degrees think leſs equally, both of Men and 


« Things, 


The original Letter is in the Editor's hands: 


the AuTHoR. 
« Things, than you have hitherto profeſſed to do, in what re- 
« lates to the Publick. I have no Jealouſies of this kind for my 
« ſelf in particular, being reſolved, at what diſtance ſoever, to 
« deſerve your believing me unalterably 
| &« Your faithful humble Servant, 


HALIF Ax. 


Not long after this, a Living worth three hundred Pounds a- 
year, which was in the Gift of the Earl of Eſſex, becoming void, 
he offered the Preſentation to our Author, upon condition he 
would promiſe ſtill to refide in London; adding, « That in the 
« preſent Poſture of Affairs, his Friends could not permit him to 
« be abſent from the Town.“ He thereupon told the Earl, 
« That in caſe he was preſented to a Cure of Souls, he muſt 
« think himſelf under ſuch an Obligation to Reſidence, as 
« no other Conſiderations could diſpenſe with.” And for this 
Reaſon the Benefice was given to another. 

In the Year 1683, when the Rye Plot broke out, and the 
Earl of Eſex and Lord Ruſſe] were taken into Cuſtody, all 
who knew his long and ſtrict Friendſhip with thoſe Great Men, 
concluded that he would have been involved in the fame Accu- 
ſation. But as it had been his conſtant Principle, that Reſiſtance 
was not lawful, on account of ſingle Acts of Injuſtice or Oppreſ- 
fion, unleſs the very Baſis of the Conſtitution was ſtruck at; ſo 
in order to avoid being drawn into Secrets, he could not approve, 
he had declared to all thoſe he convers'd with, that till he ſhould 
be convinced that Reſiſtance was warrantable, he ſhould think it 
his Duty to diſcloſe all Conſultations, which he was made privy 
to, tending to that End. By this Declaration, his moſt intimate 
Friends, when they entered into Cabals of this nature, were 
ſufficiently warned againſt communicating their Deſigns to him. 
And this now proved his Security. 

His Behaviour at the Trial of the Lord Ryfſe/; his Attendance 
on him in Priſon, and afterwards upon the Scaffold, at the time 
of his Execution ; the Examination he underwent before the 
Council, in relation to that Lord's Dying Speech, and the Bold- 
neſs with which he there undertook to vindicate his Memory ; 
as alſo the Indignation the Court expreſs d againſt him, upon 
that occaſion ; are all fully ſet forth in the Hiſtory. Thither I 
muſt likewiſe refer the Reader, for an Account of the ſhort Tour 
our Author took to Paris, and of the unuſual Civilities there 
ſhewn him, by the King of France's expreſs Direction. His 
Friends at Court would indeed have perſuaded him to a longer 
ſtay there ; they apprehended great Severities were . 

im 
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him at home, which they repreſented in the ſtrongeſt Light: 
But neither their Intreaties, nor the Menaces of his Enemies could 
prevent his returning to London. He faid, “ That as he was 
« conſcious of no Crime, which could be truly laid to his charge, 
« ſo he would not alarm himſelf, with the continual Apprehen- 
« fjon of what falſe Witneſſes might invent againſt him: That 
« how fatal ſoever his Return might prove, he could not think 
« himſelf at liberty to be abſent from the Duties of his Function.“ 
This Objection was indeed ſoon after removed; for he was, that 
t. died very Year, diſcharged from his Lecture at &. Clement s, in pur- 
ON. ſuance of the King's Mandate to Dr. Haſcard, Rector of that Pa- 
from the riſh: And in December 1684, by an extraordinary Order from 
| the Lord Keeper Morth to Sir Harbottle Grimſton, he was forbid 
preaching any more in the Chapel at the Ro//s. 
Ins rares Thus at the Time of King Charless Death, he was happily 
beyond Se. diſengaged from all thoſe Ties, which might have rendered his 
Stay in England any part of his Duty. Upon King TYames's Ac- 
ceſſion to the Crown therefore, he defired his leave to go out of 
the Kingdom; which the Marquis of Haliſaæ caſily obtained, the 
Court regarding him as one, whom they had no proſpect of gain- 
ing, and whom it was their Intereſt therefore to keep out of the 
way. He firſt went to Paris, where he lived in great Retirement, 
in order to avoid being involved in any of the Conſpiracies, which 
the Duke of Monmouth's Friends were then forming in his favour. 
When that Rebellion was at an end, having contracted an Ac- 
quaintance with Brigadier Suppe, a Proteſtant Officer then in 
the French Service, he was prevailed upon to take a Jour- 
ney with him into Italy; though many of his Friends thought it 
a bold Venture, conſidering how remarkably he had fignalized 
himſelf, in the Controverſy with the Romiſh Church. But as he 
was not himſelf of a Conſtitution, very ſubject to Fear, fo the 
Advice of the Lord Mountague, who was then at Paris, en- 
couraged him to embrace this Opportunity of ſeeing Rome. 

The Relation of theſe Travels is ſo amply given, in The Letter, 
our Author publiſhed in the Year 1687, that there will be no 
occaſion to add any thing here concerning them ; except as to one 
Particular, which may ſerve as a Proof, both of the great Regard 
paid him abroad, and of his own uniform Zeal for Toleration. He 
was much careſſed and eſteemed by the principal Men of Geneva; 
He ſaw they inſiſted ſtrongly upon their Conſent Doctrine, 
which they required all thoſe to ſubſcribe, who were admitted 

into Orders. He therefore employed all the Eloquence he was 
Maſter 


This 15a Formulary commonly known by the Name of the Conſenſus. 
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Maſter of, and all the Credit he had acquired amongſt them, to ob- 
tain an Alteration in this Practice: He repreſented tothem the Folly 
and ill Conſequence of fuch Subſcriptions ; whereby the honeſteſt 
and worthieſt Men were frequently reduced to the N eceſſity of 
quitting their Native Country, and ſeeking a Subſiſtence elſewhere; 
whilſt others of leſs Virtue were induced to ſubmit, and comply 
againſt their Conſcience, and even begin their Miniſtry with 
mental Equivocations. The Warmth, with which he expreſſed 
himſelf on this Head, was ſuch, and fuch was the weight of 
his Character, that the Clergy at Geneva were afterwards re- 
leaſed from theſe Subſcriptions, and only left ſubject to Puniſh- 
ment or Cenſure, in caſe of writing or preaching againſt the 


eſtabliſhed Doctrine. 


After a Tour through the Southern Parts of France, then un- 1: + ele. 


der Perſecution upon the Repeal of the Edict of Mantes, through © 
Italy, Switzerland, and many Places of Germany, our Author a 
came to Utrecht in the Year 1686, with an Intention to have ſet- 
tled in ſome quiet Retreat within the ſeven Provinces: But at his 
Arrival there he found Letters, from ſome of the principal Miniſters 
of State at the Hague, intreating him to fix upon no Settlement, 
till he ſhould have ſeen the Prince and Princeſs of Orange. When 
he was frſt admitted to an Audience of them, he perceived that 
his Friends in England, eſpecially the Marquis of Halifax and the 
Lady Ruſſel, had given him ſuch a Character, as not only enſured 
him a moſt gracious Reception, but ſoon after procured him 
an entire Confidence. When he was made acquainted with the 
Secret of their Councils, he adviſed the putting the Fleet of Hol- 
land immediately into ſuch Order, as might give Courage to their 
Friends in Great Britain, in caſe Matters there ſhould come to 
Extremities ; he prevailed upon both their Highneſſes, to write a 
Letter to King James, in favour of the Bilhop of London, who 
| was then under Suſpenſion; he ventured to propoſe to the Princeſs, 
the explaining herſelf, upon that nice but neceſſary Point, of the 
Share the Prince was to expect in the Government, in caſe the 
Britiſh Crown ſhould devolve on her ; and when it was deter- 
mined to ſend over Mr. Dyckve/t, as Ambaſſador to Eng/and, our 
Author was employed to draw his ſecret Inſtructions, of which the 
rough Draught is ſtill extant, in his own hand. 


of 8 * 


The high Favour now ſhewn him at the Hague, alarmed King Jew 


King James, who was much incenſed againſt him, for the Ac- 
count he had printed of his Travels; in which he had fo Rrongly *: 
diſplayed the Miſeries, thoſe Nations groan under, where Popery 
and Arbitrary Power prevail, that it ſeemed to have a ſenſible Et- 
fect on the People of England. The King wrote two ſevere 
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Is proſe- 
cuted in 


Letters againſt him to the Princeſs of Orange; and when the 
Marquiſs d" Abeville was ſent Envoy to Holland, he had Or- 
ders to enter upon no other Matter of Treaty, till our Author 
was firſt forbid the Court there; which, at his Importunity, was 
done: but he continued to be truſted and employed in the fame 
manner as before; Halewyn, Fagel, and the reſt of the Durch 
Miniſters conſulting him daily. 


The Report, that he was then upon the point of marrying a 


Scotland and Conſiderable Fortune at the Hague, having reached the Eugliſb 


in England 
for High- 
Treaſon. 


The States 


retule to de- 
liver him up. 


Deſigns to 
ſcize upon 
him. 


Court; in hopes to divert this, a Proſecution of High-Treaſon 
was ſet on foot againſt him in Scotland. Before notice of this 
Proſecution came to the States, he had been naturalized in order 
to his Marriage: When therefore he undertook, in a Letter to 
the Earl of Midaletoun, to anſwer all the Matters laid to his 
charge, he added, That being now naturalized in Holland, his 
Allegiance during his ſtay there, was tranferred from his Maje 

to the States. This Expreſſion was immediately laid hold of. 80 
that dropping the former Proſecution, they now proceeded againſt 
him for zheſe Words, as guilty of High-Treaſon ; and a Sen- 
tence of Outlawry paſs'd upon him. D' Albeville thereupon, 
firſt demanded him to be delivered up; and when he faw this 
Demand was like to prove ineffectual, he inſiſted that he ſhould 
be baniſhed the ſeven Provinces, in purſuance of an Article in 
the laſt Treaty between the two Nations, which related to Rebels 


and Fugitives, though it could not be pretended that he came 
within either of theſe Deſcriptions. The States, in their 


Anſwer to the Briti/h Envoy's Memorial, faid, „ That as 
« Dr. Burnet, by Naturalization, was become a Subject of their 
« own, they could not baniſh him, unleſs ſome Crime was le- 
« gally proved upon him; if his Britannick Majeſty had any 

thing to lay to his charge, they would compel him to anſwer 
it; and if his Judges pronounced him guilty, they would puniſh 
« him according to their Laws; this was all that in Reaſon or 
C Juſtice could be demanded of them.” As this Anſwer put 
an end to all farther Application to the States, ſo it gave occa- 
ſion to ſome unwarrantable Deſigns of ſeizing his Perſon, and 
even deſtroying him, if he could not be taken. Of this our Au- 
thor had notice given him from ſeveral hands, and one in parti- 
cular, by the following Letter from Captain Baxter, a Gentle- 
man of unqueſtioned Honour and Reputation, whoſe Father was 
at that time Steward to the Duke of Ormonl's Eſtate. 


cc 
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ee Dear Hir, * Hague, the 14th of March, 1688. 
60 Hough I have no Acquaintance with you, yet the Eſteem 
cc I have for your Character, and the Benefit I have re- 


e ceived by your Works, obliges me to tell you the Proceedings 
« againſt you in England. I happened the other Day to go into 
« the Secretary's Office, where I ſaw an Order for Three Thohi- 
« fand Pound, to be paid the Perſon, that ſhall deſtroy you. 
« I could hardly believe my Eyes, that I ſaw the Paper, it 
« ſeemed ſo ſtrange to me: This I communicated in private to 
« my Lord Offory, who told me, it was true, for he had it from 
“ Prince George. My Lord deſired me to be private in the thing, 
te *till I came to Holland; and then, if I pleaſed, to tell you of 
« jt. Sir, I am your Friend, and my Advice to you is, to take 
« an eſpecial Care of yourſelf, for no doubt but that great Sum 
« will meet with a mercenary Hand. Sir, you ſhall never want 
« a Friend, where I am.— 


Some Months before this, our Author had married Mrs. Mary His Un. 


Scott, a Dutch Lady of a large Fortune and noble Extraction. 
Her Anceſtor, on the Father's ſide, was a younger Brother of the Fa- 
mily of Buccleugh, who, upon a Quarrel in Scotland, went over to 
Holland; his Son was a Brigadier-General at the Siege of Middle- 
burgh in the Year 1574, and afterwards Deputy for the Province 
of Zealand in the Aſſembly of the States General; his Grandſon, 

lonius Scott, who was this Lady's Grandfather, was Preſi- 
dent of the high Court of Juſtice at the Hague, and by Marriage 
allied to the nobleſt Houſes in Zealand: On the Mother's fide, 
who was a De Ruyter, ſhe was related to the principal Families 
in Guelder. With theſe Advantages of Birth, ſhe had thoſe of an 
extremely agreeable Perſon ; ſhe was well skilled in all forts of 
Muſick ; drew and painted in great perfection; the ſpoke Dutch, 
Engliſh and French equally well; ſhe had a fine Underſtanding, 
and a Sweetneſs of Temper, that charmed all her Acquaintance; 
her Knowledge in Matters of Religion was ſuch, as might rather 
be expected from a Student in Divinity, than from a Lady. In 
her, our Author, during the whole Courſe of her Life, found a 
religious, diſcreet and loving Friend, a dutiful Wife, a prudent 
Miſtreſs of his Family, a careful Manager of his Affairs, and a 
tender Mother of his Children. 


The important ſhare our Author had in the whole Conduct FC: 
of the Revolution; his ſeaſonable Counſels in every Step of that Rei 


great 


* This Letter is in the Editor's hands, with the knowledge of the Perſon who wrote it, and of 
Biſhop's own Memorandum how he came to che his Character. 
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great Affair; the early Notice he gave of it to the Court of Hano- 
ver, intimating that the Succeſs of this Enterprize muſt naturally 
end, in an Entail of the Britiſb Crown upon that Illuſtrious 
Houſe ; the unreſerved Confidence repoſed in him, both by the 
Prince of Orange, and by the Malecontents in England; the Aſ- 
ſiſtance he gave in drawing that Prince's Declaration, and the 
other publick Papers, written to juſtify the Undertaking ; his 
Courage in bearing a ſhare in the Hazard of that Expedition, not- 
withſtanding the peculiar Circumſtances of Danger he was in; 
the Aſſociation propoſed and drawn by him at Exeter; the good 
Offices he endeavoured to do King James, while detained at Fe- 
verſham in the hands of a rude Multitude ; the Care he took to 
protect the Papiſts and Jacobites, from the Inſults of the Army 
and Populace, when the Duzch Troops arrived at London ; his 
faithful Adherence to the Intereſts of the Princeſs of Orange, in 
the Affair of the Settlement of the Crown: Theſe, as well as the 
other ſignal Services, our Author rendered his Country, when the 
Abdication of King James made it requiſite to eſtabliſh a new 
Government, are too fully related in the Hiſtory, to need an 
farther mention here. 
Dr. Crew, then Biſhop of Durham, had ated ſuch a Part in 
the High Commiſſion in King Fames's Reign, that he thought it 
would be no ill Compoſition, it he could indemnify his Perſon 
at the expence of his Spiritual Preferment; which he purpoſed 


to reſign to our Author, truſting to his Generoſity for an Al- 
lowance of a Thouſand Pounds a-year out of the Epiſcopal Reve- 


nue, during his Lite: He ſent the Lord Mowntague * with this Pro- 
poſal to the Prince of Orange; but when the Meſſage was carried 
to our Author, he abſolutely refuſed to accept of the See upon 
thoſe Terms, which he thought might juſtly be conſtrued crimi- | 
nal. He was indeed ſo little anxious after his own Preferment, 
that when the Biſhoprick of Salisbury became void, as it did 
ſoon after King William and Queen Mary were eſtabliſhed on 
the Throne, he ſollicited for it, in favour of his old Friend, 
Dr. Lloyd then Biſhop of St. A/aph : The King anſwered him in 
a cold way, That he had another Perſon in view; and the next 
Day he himſelf was nominated to that See. 

When the famous Bill, for declaring the Rights and Liberties 
of the Subject, and ſettling the Succeſſion of the Crown, was 
brought into the Houſe of Lords, as our Author had firſt in- 
timated to the Houſe of Hanover the Probability of a Limi- 
tation in their favour, King William, in preference to all his 

Miniſters, 


* 1his i, taken from the Fiſhop's MS. Notes; Secretary of State, in King TPilitam's Reign. 
a is Confirmed by a Letter, from one who was 
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5 3 -: 
Miniſters, appointed him to be the Perſon, that ſhould propoſe the 
naming the Dutcheſs (afterwards Electreſs) of Brunſwick, next in 
Succeſſion after the Princeſs of Denmark and her Iſſue. Though i 
this Settlement did not then take effect, otherwiſe than as it 
ſeemed imply'd in the Excluſion of all Papiſts ; and was not ex- 
plicitly eſtabliſhed till after the Duke of Glouceſter's Death in 
1701, (when our Author had the farther Merit of being Chair- 
man of the Cammittee, to whom the Bill was referred) yet it 
made that illuſtrious Hoſe from thenceforth conſider him, as one 
firmly attach'd to their Intereſts, and with whom they might there- 
fore enter into the ſtricteſt Confidence. Accordingly, from that 
time her late Royal Highneſs the Princeſs Sophia began a Corre- His Services 
ſpondence with him, which laſted to her Death, and of which Gange, 
above fifty Letters are extant, all written in her own hand. Two 4ence wich 
of theſe I ſhall here inſert, the one written in 1 689, ſoon — 


after the Propoſal of naming her in the Act of Succeſſion had 
been made; the other in 1701, when that Nomination took 


effect. 
« Monſieur, 


NOmme. j'ai toujours eu 

une Eſtime tres particu- 
c liere, pour le Merite de votre 
« Reverence, & que Jai cru la 
« connoitre par ſes Ecrits, V. R. 
« pourra aiſement juger par la, 
% combien les Marques de votre 
« Amitie m'ontetcagreables. Je 
« vous aſſeure, que je les eſtime 
« tres particulierement, & que je 
« ſuis fort reconnoiſſante de la 
« Ferveur, qu'il vous a plu te- 
« moigner pour mesIntereſts, ce 
« qui eſt une auſſi grande Sa- 
« tisfaction pour ma Perſonne, 
« que ſi vos bonnes Intentions 
« euſſent mieux reũſſi. Car je 
« ne ſuis plus d'une Age a pen- 
« ſer à d'autre Royaume, que 
c celui des Cieux; & pour mes 
« Fils, ils doivent toujours eſtre 
« dediez au Roy & au Royaume. 


cc Mo n- 


* The Original Letter is in the Editor's hands. 
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« My Lord, 
ce 8 I ever had a moſt 
ce particular Eſteem for 


« your Merit, and have fancied 
« myſelf acquainted with you 
« by your Writings, you may 
« eaſily judge by that, how a- 
% greeable the Marks you have 
given me of your Friendſhip 
«* muſt have been. I aſſure you 
J eſteem them in a very par- 
« ticular manner, and am very 
« grateful for the Warmth, you 
have been pleaſed to teſtify 
« for my Intereſts, which is as 
great a perſonal Satisfaction to 
« me, as if your good Intentions 
ce had been more ſucceſsful. For 
« am no longer of an Age to 
« think of any other Kingdom, 
« than that of Heaven; and as 
« for my Sons, they ought al- 
« waysto be devoted to the King 

« and 
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« Monſieur Schutæx m'a mande 
« que V. R. ctoit perſuade, que 
« {a Majeſtc auroit pour agrea- 
« ble, que jen fis voir un en 
« Angleterre; & comme mon 
« ſecond Fils m'avoit deja man- 
« d&, qu'il ſeroit bien aiſe dal- 
« Jer, apres la Campagne, pour 
« feliciter le Roi, ſur ſon Avene- 
« ment a la Couronne, & qu'il 
« en demanderoit la Permiſſion 
« 1 Empereur, dont il eſt Ma- 
« jor-General ; ole prier V. R. 
« de Vaſliſter de vos Conſeils, 
« pour bien faire fa Cour, lors 
« qu'il fera ce Voyage. Sil eut 
« voulu changer de Religion, il 
« auroit fort bien reuſh dans ces 
« Affaires aupres del Empereur, 
« mais il a trop de fon Oncle, 
« le Prince Rupert, pour n'eſtre 
« pas ferme dans ſa Religion. 
« Il eſt vray qu'elle porte le Nom 
« de Luthere, mais nos Eccle- 
« ſiaſtiques d' Hanovre la diſent 
« conforme a la Religion An- 
« glicane, & auroient voulu me 
« donner le Saint Sacrement, 
« dans la Crayance ou je ſuis. 
« Mais je nai pas vouludonnier 
« de Scandele a ceux de ma 
« Religion, dont je crois que 
V. R. approuvera. Cependant 
« je dois la feliciter, qu'il a plu 
«1 Dieu de vous donner un 
« Roi & une Reine d un Merite 
« infini: Je le prie de vous les 
« conſerver, & de donner a 
« moi la Satisfaction, de te- 
« moigner a vous, & a tout ce 
qui vous eſt cher, par des Ser- 
« vices agreables, combien je 
& ſuis 
« Tres Aﬀettionnee a vous ſervir, 
SoPHIE PALATINE. 


« and Kingdom. Mr. Schutz 
« has informed me, that you 
« were of opinion, that his 
« Majeſty would be pleaſed, 
« jf I ſent one of them into 
« England ; and as my ſecond 
« Son had already acquainted 
« me, that he ſhould be glad 
« to go, after the Campaign, 
« to congratulate the King, up- 
& on his Acceſſion to the Crown, 
and that he would ask the 
« Emperor's Leave for it, being 
« a Major General in his Service; 
« dare beg you to aſſiſt him 
« with your Advice, how to make 
c his Court well, when he takes 
that Journey. It he would have 
« changed hisReligion, he might 
have ſucceeded well in his Af- 
« fairs at the Imperial Court, but 
« he has too much of his Uncle 
Prince Rupert, not to be firm 
“in his Religion. It is true, it 


bears the Name of Luther, but 


“ our Divines at Hanover ſay, 
« tis conformable to that of the 
« Church of England, and would 
c have given me the Holy Sacra- 
© ment in the Belief Iam in. But 
« I would not give any Scandal 
c tothoſe of my Religion, which I 
believe you will approve. How- 
« ever, I ought to congratulate 
6 you, upon its having pleaſed 
« God, to give you a King and a 
*Queenof infinite Merit: I pray 
him to preſerve them to you, 
and to give me the Satisfaction 
of teſtifying to you, and every 


one that is dear to you, by a- 


cc 


e greeable Services, how much 1 


rh +: 
« Moft Aſect ionate to ſerve you, 


SOPHIA PALATINE. 


the AUTHOR 


* Herexhanſen, 22 Juin 170 t. 
"OUS avez bien de la 
cc bonte, Monſieur, de 
« prendre part a tout ce qui re- 
« garde la Grandeur de la Mai- 
« ſon, on je ſuis entree : Et je 
e dois vous remercier en parti- 
« culier de I Affection, que vous 
« m'avez temoigne, dans l'Af- 
« faire de la Succeſhon, qui ex- 
« clut en meme temps tous les 
« Heritiers Catholiques, qui ont 
« toujous cauſc tant de deſordres 
« en Angleterre. Je ſuis par 
« malheur trop vielle, pour 
« pouvoir jamais etre utile a la 
« Nation & a mes Amis, ce qui 
« me feroit pourtant beaucoup 
c aimer la Vie. Cependant je 
« ſouhaiterois, que ceux qui 
« viendront apres moi, ſe ren- 
« diſſent dignes de Ihonneur, 
« quꝭ ils auront: Et que je puiſſe 
d au moins trouver lieu de vous 
« temoigner, par des Services, 
« TEſtime que j ai de votre Me- 
« rite. 
SoPHIE ELECTRICE 


Here::hauſen, 22 June 1 70ot. 
c * OV are very obliging, my 
Lord, to take part in eve- 
« ry thing, that regardsthe Gran- 
« deur of the Houſe, into which 
« I am married; and I ought 
« to thank you in particular for 
« the Affection, which you have 
« teſtify'd to me, in the Affair 
« of the Succeſſion, which ex- 
« cludes at the ſame time all 
« Catholick Heirs, who have 
« always cauſed ſo many Diſ- 
« orders in England. J am un- 
« fortunately too old, ever to be 
« uſeful to the Nation, and to 
« my Friends, which if I could 
cc be, it would make me much 
« in love with Life. However, 
« I ſhall wiſh, that thoſe who 
« are to come after me, may 
« render themſelves worthy of 
« the Honour they will have : 
And that I may at leaſt find 
« ſome occaſion of teſtifying, 
« by my Services, the Eſteem I 
« have for your Merit. 
SOPHIA ELECTRESS 


Our Author maintained an unſhaken Credit with King 


William and 


Queen Mary, during their whole Reign ; indeed 


the King's Favour was ſometimes interrupted, with ſhort Diſ- 
guſts, at the uncourtly Liberty he took of ſpeaking his Mind, 
even upon ſome Subjects that he perceived were diſagreeable; 
but the real Eſteem thoſe Princes had for him will appear be- 
yond Conteſt, from ſeveral Facts in the Hiſtory, too numerous to 
be recapitulated here, and from ſome others, which I ſhall here- 
after have occaſion to mention. The uſe he made of this 
Credit, is the principal Point, a Writer of his Life muſt be con- 
cerned for: It is that alone, muſt ſettle his rea] Character, 
which I am fatisfy'd has been too commonly miſtaken; and never 
more egregiouſly, than by thoſe, who have repreſented him as 
an Inveterate Party-Man. That he was ſtedfaſt to his firſt 
Principles; that in all his Conduct relating to the Publick, he 
was 

The Original is in the Editor's Hands. : 
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was rigidly ſtrict to theſe; is a Truth too much to his Honour, 
for me to diſpute : But it will be eaſy to demonſtrate, that his 
own particular way of thinking, as to Party-Matters, had no In- 
fluence over him, either in his Friendſhips, in his Charities, or in 
his Preferments, where the Publick was not immediately con- 
cerned. It might be tedious, I am ſure it would be voluminous, 
here to inſert all the Evidences in my hands, from whence it ap- 
pears, how frequently his whole Intereſt was exerted in favour of 
Men, who neither from their publick nor their private Conduct, 
had any reaſon to expect ſuch Services from him. Some In- 
ſtances of this nature, I ſhall have occaſion elſewhere to produce; 
but I ſhall content myſelf here with one, which is very remarka- 
ble, and may alone be ſufficient to eftabliſh his Reputation on this 
head. Some of the harſheſt Treatment, he had met with in the 
two former Reigns, had paſs'd through the hands of the Earl of 
Rachefter ; no two Men ever dificred more widely in their Prin- 
ciples, both in Church and State: yet the firſt good Offices done 
that Earl, with the King and Queen (after all other . e 
for Introduction had failed) their entire Reconciliation to him, and 
the firſt Advantages he reaped in conſequence of that Reconcilia- 
tion, were owing to our Author. And when the Earl of Clarer- 
don was afterwards unhappily engaged in the Conſpiracy, againſt 
the Government, in 1690 ; and ſome hotter Whigs were for the 
ſevereſt Methods, the Biſhop became a hearty and ſucceſsful Ad- 
vocate in his favour. Theſe Matters are but curſorily mentioned 
in the Hiſtory, but will more fully appear from the four following 


original Letters; the firſt written by the Counteſs of Ranelagh, 
the other three by the Earl of Rocheſter himſelf, 


My Lord, * 


cc OUR Lordſhip knows that, by my Lord Rocheſter's de- 
ce firing me to help him to thank you, for your forwardneſs 
« to do him favours with their Majeſties, (out of the Senſe he 
« had, that he ought to be more grateful for them, becauſe he 
had not at all deſerved them from your Lordſhip) he had in- 
formed me, that you had done him ſuch Favours: And when, 
« purſuant to his Defire, I began to give you humble Thanks for 
him (who is a Perſon in whom I can be very ſenſibly obliged) 
I told your Lordſhip I was pleaſed in paying this Duty, as much 
upon your account, as upon his Lordſhip's, as having attempted 
to conquer him by Weapons, fit to be uſed by one of your Pro- 
feſſion and Character; and I hoped he might be advantaged, 
as well by being gained by you, as by reaping good Fruits of 

* your 

* The Original is in the Editor's hands. 
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« your Mediation, with their Majeſties. And now I preſent 
« your Lordſhip, in the Encloſed, with what appears to me an 
Evidence; that my hopes of his making ingenuous Returns, 
« for your generous Advances towards a Friendſhip with him, 
« were not groundleſs. Since he would ſure never have pitched 
« upon you, to manage an Application of his, about an Intereſt 
« wherein the viſible Subſiſtence of his Family is ſo deeply con- 
« cerned, if he did not firmly believe the Reality of your Inten- 
« tions towards him ; though he have no Merits of his towards 
« you, or any thing elſe, but your Chriſtian Beginnings towards 
« him, to build that Faith upon. Nor can he, in my poor 
« opinion, give you a clearer Proof of his being already over- 
« come by you, than in chuſing you to be the Perſon, to whom 
« he would in ſuch an Intereſt be obliged : Since he thereby puts 
« himſelf upon the Peril of being faithfully Yours, or a very un- 
« thankful Man; which I do ſo much aſſure myſelf he will not 
« be, that I humbly beg your Lordſhip to put this Obligation 
« upon him, to perfect what you have already begun to do for 
« him, of a like nature, and to the ſame Royal Perſon. Who 
« would not, I think, a& unbecoming herſelf, nor the eminent 
« Station, God has placed her in, in aſſiſting five innocent Chil- 
« dren, who have the honour to be related to her Royal Mother, 
« who did till, with great Tenderneſs, conſider her own Fa- 
« mily when ſhe was moſt raiſed above it; eſpecially when, in 
« aſſiſting them, her Majeſty will need only to concern herſelf, 
« to preſerve a Property, made theirs by the Law of England, 
« which as Queen of this Kingdom ſhe is obliged to maintain. 

« I ſend your Lordſhip my Lord Rochefter's Letter to me, that 
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« you may ſee he has Thoughts that juſtify what I have ſaid 


« here for him, and has exprefs'd them much better than I can 
« do; ſo that as an Argument to gain your Pardon, for this 
« confuſed Scribble of mine, I preſent you with his good 
« Writing. I am, t 

Your Lordſhip's Humble and Afectionate Servant, 


The 13th of July, 1689. K. RANELAG H. 


My Lord, 

HE good Offices, your Lordſhip has told me, you have 

endeavoured to do me with the Queen, of your own 

« Accord and Generoſity, incline me to be deſirous to be obliged 

« to your Lordſhip, for the Favour of preſenting the encloſed 

Petition to her Majeſty. Your Lordſhip will ſee, by the 
' « reading 
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reading it, the Occaſion and the Subject of it; and I am ſure 
I nced not ſuggeſt any thing to your own kind Thoughts, to 
add at the Delivery of it, fave only this, which I thought not 
proper to touch in the Petition, that I have certainly as good a 
Title in Law to it, as any Man has to any thing he poſſeſſes ; 
as likewiſe that the Penſion is appropriated, to be paid out 
of a part of the Revenue, which never was deſigned by any 
Act of Parliament, for any publick Uſe of the Government: 
which 1 think has ſomething of Weight and Reaſon, to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from thoſe Penſions, that are placed on the more 
publick Branches of the Revenue. 

« I know not, whether the Queen can do me any good in this 
Affair, but I will believe her Majeſty cannot but wiſh ſhe 
could ; however, I think, I ſhould have been very wanting to 
my Children, if I had not laid this Caſe moſt humbly before 
her Majeſty : Leſt at one time or other, ſhe herſelf might ſay, 
I had been too negligent in not making Applications to her ; 
which having now done, I leave the reſt, with all poſſible Sub- 
miſſion, to her own Judgment, and to the Reflections, that 
ſome good-natured Moments may incline her to make to- 
wards my Family. I ſhould fay a great deal to your Lord- 
ſhip, for my own Confidence, in addreſſing all this to your 
Lordſhip, ſome Paſſages of my Life having been ſuch, as may 


very properly give it that Name : But, I think, whatever you 
would be content to hear on that Subject, will be better ex- 


preſſed by the Perſon, who does me the honour to deliver this 
to your Lordſhip, from 
My Lord, 
Your Lordſbip's moſt Obedient Servant, 


RoCHESTER. 


« My Lord, * 


PON what account ſoever it is, that your Lordſhip is 
pleaſed to let me hear from you, I take it to be ſome- 

thing of good fortune, whatſoever ill cauſe there may be in 
it too, Therefore I humbly thank your Lordſhip for the ho- 
nour of yours of the 18th from Salisbury; which was ſent 
me to this pretty Place, where I love to be, as much as 
you do at your Palace; and though I cannot do ſo much 
Good to others, as your Lordſhip does there to all that are 
near you, yet I do more to myſelf, than I can do any where 
elle. Quid ſentire putas, quid credis, amice, precari ® Sit 
mibi quod nunc eſt, etiam minus, ut mihi vivam Quod ſupereſt 
| «© £Vt. 
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evi. Forgive this tranſgreſſional Rapture, and receive my 
Thanks, which I pay your Lordſhip again, for your kind Let- 
ter: For indeed I do take it very kindly, that you were fo 
much concerned, as to give me a kind hint of that unſeaſonable 
Diſcourſe, you came to be acquainted with, when you were 
laſt in London: I will make the beſt uſe of it, I can; to pre- 
vent the like for the future, if I have any Credit. And in the 
mean time, I muſt make uſe of this opportunity, to calm and 
ſoften your Reſentments, towards this Friend of mine, as you call 
him in the beginning of your Letter. I will allow you, as a 


Servant to the King and Queen, and a Subject to their Crown, 


to have as great a Deteſtation of the Contrivance, as you can 
wiſh; and upon my Word, I can accompany you in it. But 
when I conſider you, as once you were, a concern'd Friend 
of this Lord, to have a reſpec for his Family, and particu- 
larly for my Father, who loſt not only all the Honours and 
Preferments of this World, but even the Comforts of it too, 
for the Integrity and Uprightneſs of his Heart: You muſt for- 
give me, if I conjure you, by all that's Sacred in this Genera- 
tion in which we live together, by the Character that you 
bear, and by the Religion you profeſs, that you do not (as 
much as in you lies) ſuffer this next Heir of my good Father's 
Name and Honour, to go down with Sorrow to the Grave. 
I would not flatter myſelf, that your Lordſhip ſhould be 
moved with any Fondneſs of mine, to endeavour to bring 
to paſs, what is not fit for a wiſe and a good Man to propoſe; 
that would be to make a very ill uſe of your Friendſhip to me, 
and I would rather be corrected myſelf in my own Deſires, 
than expoſe your Lordſhip on ſuch an account. But I hope 
that they, who are the ſupreme Directors of this Matter under 
God, may in their great Wiſdom and Goodneſs judge, that it 
may prove as much to their Honour and Safety too, to pals 
over this Particular, as if they ſhould purſue the ſtricteſt Mea- 
ſures of Juſtice in it. Though I am a Brother, if I did not, 
upon the greateſt Reflection I can make; think I ſhould be of 
the ſame opinion, if I were none, I would not preſs this Mat- 
ter upon you. For I cannot but think, that the Queen would 
do, and would be glad to avow it too, a very great thing 
for the Memory of that Gentleman, fo long in his Grave. It 
is upon his account, I am begging of your Lordſhip, to do all 
that's poſlible, to preſerve every Part and Branch and Member 
of his Family, from the leaſt tranſient Stain of Infamy and 
Reproach. And if God was prevailed with by Abraham, to 


& have ſaved a whole City for the ſake of ten righteous Men, I 


« hope 
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« hope thete may be as charitable an Inclination, to ſpare 


the 


« Debris of our broken Family, for the fake of him, who was 


a 4 


« the Raiſer of it. 


« I ask your Lordſhip's Pardon, for being thus importunate; 


cc 


for I have great need of your help, and I hope 


cc 


ſubmitted with 


I am ever, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordfhip's moſt Faithful Humble Servant, 


New Park, March 21. 1037 


« My Lord, 
cc 
-F 
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CC 
« js under this cloſe Confinement. 
CC 
I 
10 
cc 
© mination of that 
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* 'The original Letter is in the Editor's hands. 


I ſhall have it 
from you. Loſſes of many and good Friends I have born, and 
patience to the Pleaſure of Almighty God: 
But a Calamity of this nature, that I now deprecate, has in it 
ſomething ſo frightful, and on ſome accounts ſo unnatural ; 
that I beg you for God's ſake, from an angry Man yourſelf, 
grow an Advocate for me and for the Family on this account. 


RocHESTER. 


Was warm, I confeſs, in the laſt Letter I gave your Lord- 
ſhip the trouble of, and I thank you for reproving the 
Vehemence of my Stile, in your laſt of the 28th; I am 
grown cooler, and acknowledge my Fault; neither did I com- 
mit it, with an Apprehenfion that your Lordſhip was inexorable, 
or that it would be ſo much as needful to defire your Aſſiſtance 
in that Matter. But you may remember, you had uſed a Word 
to me, when you were here, an Attainder; that I acknowledge 
ſounded very harſh to me, and when I had reflected a little 
more upon it, as likewiſe that your Lordſhip did not uſe to 
ſpeak by chance, and conſequently that you had good ground 
for what you ſaid, I own it heated me all over ; which made 
me expreſs my Thoughts to you, with more Tranſport than 
was fit, and I will ſay no more of them, for fear of runnin 
into new Exceſſes. What your Lordſhip propoſes for my Lord 
Clarendon to deſire, is perfectly agreeable to my Mind; but I 
know not, whether it be not a little too early, and that fuch a 
Petition might be preſented with a better Grace, if he were 
once out of the Tower upon Bail, than it would be while he 
But as your Lordſhip fays, 
the Affair of Mons muſt for the preſent put a ſtop to every 
Man's private Thoughts, for that is a Matter of ſuch vaſt Im- 
portance to the Publick, that it is but very fit, that all particu- 
lar Conſiderations ſhould give way to it, and wait the Deter- 
great Point ; I cannot but believe the French 
are Maſters of it before now, becauſe all the Letters, that came 


« by 
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by the laſt Poſt, that I could hear of, looked upon it, as a 
« thing impracticable to relieve it, but we have had no Letters 
« fince Saturday. What the French will do next, whether ſend 
« their Men into Quarters for two Months, or try to follow their 
« Blow, is what Men are now moſt anxious about. One of my 
« old Friends, with whom of late I have renewed my Acquain- 
« tance, ſays upon all theſe mighty occaſions, Prudens futuri 
« temporis exitum Galiginoſa nocte premit Deus Ridetque fi morta- 
« lis ultra Fas trepidat. But I confeſs to you, I cannot be quite 
« ſo overcome with Philoſophy, as not to be concerned betore- 
ce hand, at what this dark Night is to bring forth. One private 
« Concern, in the midſt of all theſe publick ones, has given me 
« a great deal of Uneaſineſs, and I doubt not will do ſo to your 
« Lordſhip, when I tell you how very ill my Lady Rane/agh has 
« been theſe two or three Days, with a Fever, which has almoſt 
« quite deſtroyed her; I am afraid till for her: the laſt Night 
« ſhe had a little Reſt ; but ſhe is ſo weak, and, you know, of 
« Jate has been ſo very tender, that I am in great pain for her. 
« I know your Lordſhip will be troubled to loſe a very good 
« Friend and humble Servant of your own, as well as a moſt 
« wonderful good Perſon, to all that knew her. For my own 
« part, I know no body alive, to whom I have ſo many Obliga- 
« tions, which I am ſorry to ſee how little I can return, when 
« there is moſt need of ſerving her. Amongſt all her Favours, 
« one that I ſhall never forget was, her Defire and Endeavours, 
« not only to renew for me the Acquaintance, I formerly had 
« with your Lordſhip, but to knit it cloſer into a Friendſhip ; 
« in which I am always to own your Lordſhip's ready Concur- 
s rence; and, I hope, I ſhall not fail, as faithfully to perform 
all the part, that belongs to, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordſbip's moſt faithful humble Servant, 


April the 2d, 1691. Rocks TER. 


A 


Hitherto the Reader has view'd our Author, as a Divine, only 
in the private Character of a Miniſter in his Pariſh, a Profeſſor in 
his Chair, or a Preacher in his Lecture; but we mult now obſerve 
his Conduct in a higher Function. As ſoon as the Seſſion of Par- 
lament in 1689 was ended, he went down to his Dioceſe; where 
he formed ſuch a Plan, for executing the Duties of his Epiſcopal 
Office, as he ſeldom afterwards had occaſion to alter. 

His primary Viſitation could only be regulated, by the Hi-1vours 
Practice of his Predeceſſors, who contented themſelves with 3,” 4 
formal Triennial Viſitations of their Dioceſe, in which they copia 
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uſed always to confirm ; but when he perceived the Hurry, the 
Diſorder and Noiſe, that attended theſe publick Meetings, he thought 
them wholly unfit for ſolemn Acts of Devotion: They ſeemed 
much properer, for the Exerciſe of an Ordinary's Juriſdiction ac- 
cording to Law, than for the Performance of the more Chriſtian 
Functions of a Biſhop : Theſe were inconſiſtent with that Pomp 
and Shew, which perhaps the other required. He had always 
looked upon Confirmation, as the likelieſt means of reviving a 
Spirit of Chriſtianity ; if Men could be brought to conſider it, 
not as a meer Ceremony, but as an Act whereby a Man became 
a Chriſtian from his own Choice; ſince upon attaining to the 
uſe of Reaſon, he thereby renewed for himſelf a Vow, which 
others had only made for him at Baptiſm. He wrote a ſhort 
Directory, containing proper Rules how to prepare the Youth 
upon ſuch occaſions ; this he printed, and ſent Copies of it, ſome 
Months beforehand, to the Miniſter of every Pariſh, where he 
intended to confirm. He every Summer took a Tour, for fix 
Weeks or two Months, through ſome Diſtrict of his Biſhoprick, daily 
preaching and confirming from Church to Church, ſo as in the 
Compaſs of three Years (beſides his formal Triennial Viſitation) 
to go through all the principal Livings in his Dioceſe. The Clergy, 
near the Places he paſſed through, generally attended -on him; 
therefore, to avoid being burthenſome in theſe Circuits, he enter- 
tained them all at his own Charge. He likewiſe, for many Years, 
centred into Conferences with them, upon the chief Heads of Divi- 
nity : One of which he uſually opened at their meeting, in a 
Diſcourſe that laſted near two Hours; and then encouraged thoſe 
preſent, to ſtart ſuch Queſtions or Difficulties upon it, as occur d 
to them. Four of theſe Diſcourſes againſt Infidelity, Socinianiſm, 
Popery and Schiſm, were printed in the Year 1694. When 
our Author had publiſhed His Expoſition of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, Conferences of this nature ſeemed in ſome meaſure need- 
leſs: He therefore diſcontinued them, in order to apply himſelf 
wholly to the Work of Confirmation. To be more uſeful in it, he 
diſpoſed his annual Progrefs, during the laſt ten Years of his Life, 
in the following manner. He went through five or fix of the 
conſiderable Market-Towns every Year: he fix'd himſelf for a 
whole Week in each of them; and though he went out every 
Morning, to preach and confirm in ſome Pariſh, within ſeven or 
eight Miles of the Place; yet at the Evening-Prayer, for fix Days 
together, he catechiſed the Youth of the Town, in the princi 
Church there, expounding to them ſome Portion of the Church- 
Catechiſm every Day, till he had gone through the whole: And 
on Sunday, he confirmed thoſe, who had been thus examin'd 
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and inſtructed, and then inviting them all to dine with him, 
he gave to each a uſeful Preſent of Books. As the Country 
flocked in, from all Parts, to hear him; he was in hopes this 
would encourage the Clergy: to Catechiſe more, and would raiſe 
an Emulation in Chriſtian Knowledge, among the inferiour ſort 
of People, who were ignorant to a ſcandal. 

In the Intervals of Parliament, when the Biſhop was not upon 
this Progreſs, his uſual Refidence was at Salisbury; there he 
preached the Thur/day's Lecture, founded at St. Thomas's Church, 
during the whole time of his Stay ; he likewiſe preached and 
confirmed every Sunday Morning *, in ſome Church of that 
City, or of the Neighbourhood round about it: And in the 
Evening he had a Lecture in his own Chappel, to which great 
Crouds reſorted, wherein he explained ſome Portion of Scripture, 
out of the Goſpels and Epiſtles in the Liturgy. He generally 


came down from London, ſome Days before Lent, on purpoſe to 


prepare the Youth of the two great Schools for Confirmation ; 
by catechizing them every Week, during that Seaſon, in the 
Cathedral Church, and inſtructing them in the ſame manner, 
as he did thoſe in the other Towns of his Dioceſe. And to ren- 
der this Task of Inſtruction more eaſy to the reſt of his Clergy, 
he at length publiſhed an Explanation of the Church-Catechiſm in 
the Year 1710. | 

The Biſhop's Conſiſtorial Court, being much cry'd out againſt, 
as a Grievance both to the Clergy and Laity, he endeavoured to 
reform it, and for ſome Years went thither in Perſon ; but tho 
he might do ſome little Good by this Attendance, it was ſo little, 
that he at laſt gave it over; for the true Foundation of Com- 
plaints was, the dilatory Courſe of Proceedings, and the ex- 
orbitant Fees, which the Biſhop had no Authority to correct: 
Nay, he could not even diſcharge poor Suitors, who were op- 
preſs d there with vexatious Proſecutions, any otherwiſe than by 
paying their Fees himſelf, as he frequently did. 

No part of the Epiſcopal Office was more ſtrictly attended to 
by him, than the Examination of thoſe, who came for Orders : 
in this Matter the Law has left the Biſhop entirely at liberty, to 
admit or refuſe. He never turned them over to the Care of 
a Chaplain or Archdeacon, farther than to try their Skill in the 
learned Languages. He examined them himſelf as to the Proofs 


of 


He was ſo punctual in this, that no Change 
of Weather could ever induce him, to diſappoint 
any Congregetion where he was expected: And 
this Aſſiduity had well nigh coſt him his Life, in 
the Year 1998 For having appointed ro preach 
and confirm, at the Pariſh Church of Dinton, 
within twelve Mites of Salisbury, on a prefixed 
Swnday; the Rains, that fell on that Day, and 
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for ſome Days before, had ſo ſwelled a Brook, 
which he was to croſs, that his Coach was over- 
turned in the Water, and his own Life hardly 
ſaved by a Miller, who jumped in and drew the 
Biſhop out of the Water: for which ſeaſonable 
Service, our Author paid him a yearly Gratuity all 
the reſt of his Life. 
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of the Chriſtian Religion, the Authority of the Scriptures, and the 
Nature of the Goſpel-Covenant. If they were deficient in thoſe, 
he diſmiſs'd them at once, with proper Directions how to be 
better prepared for a ſecond Trial: But it they were competently 
knowing in theſe effential Points, he went through the other 
Heads of Divinity with leſs ſtrictneſs. When he was once 
ſatisfied with their Capacity, he next directed his Diſcourſe 
to their Conſcience : He laid before them the Baſeneſs of taking 
up a Sacred Profeſſion, merely for the Lucre or Subſiſtence it 
might afford; he gave them a diſtin& View of all the Branches 
of the Paſtoral Care, (of which he publiſhed a Treatiſe, for the 
uſe of his Dioceſe, in 1692;) and endeavourcd ſtrongly to diſſuade 
them fromentring into Holy Orders, unleſs they were firmly reſolved 
to perform all the Duties of their Function; more particularly to 
lead ſuch Lives, as might not contradict the Doctrines, they 
were to teach. A Day or two before Ordination, he ſubmitted 
all thoſe whom he had accepted, to the Examination of the Dean 
and Prebendaries, that ſo he might have their Approbation. 

In the Admiſſion of Preſentees, he could not be fo ſtrict; the 
Law having in ſome meaſure taken the Judgment of their Quali- 
fications out of the Ordinary; yet in this he went unuſual 
lengths, of which I ſhall mention one fingular inſtance “. In 
the latter part of the Reign of Queen Anne, the Lord Chancellor 
preſented the younger Son of a noble Family in Oxford/bire to a 
Parſonage within his Dioceſe, which was in the Gift of the 
Crown. Upon Trial, our Author found him ſo ignorant, that 
he refuſed to inſtitute him ; the Miniſtry threaten'd him with a 
Law-Suit, but finding him reſolute, they at length acquieſced 
under the Refuſal. Thereupon the Biſhop ſent for the young 
Gentleman, and told him, « That as his Patrons had given up 
« the Conteſt, and he had no Deſign to do him any perſonal In- 
« jury, if he could prevail on his Friends, to keep the Benefice 
« vacant, he himſelf would undertake the Charge of qualifying 
« him forit.” Accordingly he took ſuch happy pains in his In- 
ſtruction, that ſome Months after, the Preſentee paſs'd Exami- 
nation with Applauſe, and had Inſtitution given him to the 
Living. 

As the Paſtoral Care, and the admitting none to it, who 
were not duly qualified, was always uppermoſt in his Thoughts, 
he concluded that he could not render a more uſeful Ser- 
vice to Religion, to the Church, and more eſpecially to his 
own Dioceſe, than by forming under his Eye a number of Divines, 

well 


This | had from Mr. Mackz2'y, a5a Fact well known to kimſclt, and te ſome others now alive. 


A 
* 


the AuTHoOR. 


well inſtructed in all the Articles of their Duty. He reſolved 
therefore, at his own Charge, to maintain a ſmall Nurſery of 
Students in Divinity at Salisbury, who might follow their Studies, 
till he ſhould be able to provide for them. They were ten in 
number, to each of whom he allowed a Salary of thirty Pounds 
a year: They were admitted to him once every day, to give an 
account of their Progreſs in Learning, to propoſe to him ſuch 
Difficulties as they met with, in the courſe of their Reading, and 
to hear a Lecture from him, upon ſome Speculative or Practical 
Point of Divinity, or on ſome part of the Paſtoral Function, which 
laſted above an Hour: During the Biſhop's abſence, the learned 
Dr. //hithy ſupplied his Place, in overlooking and directing their 
Studies. By this means, our Author educated ſeveral young 
Clergymen, who proved an honour to the Church ; but as this 
came to be conſidered as a preſent Proviſion, with ſure Expecta- 
tions of a future Settlement, he was continually importuned, and 
ſometimes impoſed upon, as to the Perſons recommended to be 
of this number : And the Foundation itſelf was ſo maliciouſly 
exclaimed at, as a deſign'd Affront upon the Method of Educa- 
tion at Oxford, that he was prevailed upon, after ſome Years, to 
lay it wholly aſide. ; 

Our Author was a warm and conſtant Enemy to Pluralities 
of Livings, not indeed where the two Churches lay near cach 
other, and were but poorly endowed, for in that caſe he rather 
encouraged them ; as knowing the Labourer was worthy of his 
Hire. But whenſoever Non-Refidence was the Conſequence 
of a Plurality, he uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to prevent it, 
and in ſome Cafes even hazarded a Suſpenſion, rather than 
give Inſtitution. In his Charges to the Clergy, he exclaimed 

gainſt Pluralities, as a facrilegious Robbery of the Revenucs 
of | the Church; a remarkable Effect of his Zeal upon this 
Subject may not be improper to be here related *. In his 
firſt Viſitation at Salisbury, he urged the Authority of St. Be- 
nard, who being confulted by one of his Followers, whe- 
ther he might not accept of two Benefices, reply'd, “ And 
« how will you be able to ſerve them both?” «© I intend (an- 
ſwered the Prieſt) to officiate in one of them by a Deputy. 
« Will your Deputy be damn'd for you too? (cry'd the Saint.) 
Believe me, you may ſerve your Cure by Proxy, but you muſt 
ebe damn d in Perſon.” This Expreſſion ſo affected Mr. Kelſey, 
ious and worthy Clergyman there preſent, that he imme- 
dinely reſigned the Rectory of Bemerton, worth Two Hundred 
Pounds 
This Fact was told me by Mr. Waſtefie!a, and is well known at Selb ury, 
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Pounds a-year, which he then held with one of greater Value. 
Nor was this Chriſtian Act of Self-denial without its Reward ; 
for though their Principles in Church Matters were very oppo- 
lite, the Biſhop conceived ſuch an Eſteem for him, from this 
Action, that he not only prevailed with the Chapter to elect him 
a Canon, but likewiſe made him Archdeacon of Sarum, and 
gave him one of the beſt Prebends in the Church. 
In the Point of Refidence, our Author was ſo ſtrict, that h 
never would permit his own Chaplains to attend upon him, af- 
ter they were once preferred to a Cure of Souls, but obliged 
them to be conſtantly reſident at their Livings. Indeed he con- 
ſidered himſelf, as under the ſame Obligation, as Paſtor of the 
whole Dioceſe, and never would be abſent from it, but during 
his neceſſary Attendance on Parliament; from which, as ſoon as 
the principal Buſineſs of the Nation was diſpatch d, he always ob- 
tained leave to depart, in order to return to his Function. And 
though King William, upon his going over to Ireland or Flan- 
ders, always enjoin'd him to attend upon Queen Mary, and aſ- 
fiſt her with his faithful Counſel on all Emergencies; yet he 


would not, upon ſuch occaſions, accept of Lodgings at V hite- 


Hs umver- 
{al Princip.e 
ot "I olera- 
tion extends 
to Non- 
Jurors. 


hall, but hired a Houſe at Mindſor, in order to be within his 
own Biſhoprick, and yet near enough to the Court, to pay his 
Duty twice a-week or oftener, if Buſineſs required it. 

No Principle was more deeply rooted in him, than that of 
Toleration; it was not confined to any Se& or Nation, it was as 
univerſal as Chriſtianity itſelf : He exerted it in favour of a Non- 
juring Meeting-Houſe at Salisbury, which he obtained the Royal 
Permiſſion to connive at; and when the Preacher there, Dr. Beach, 
by a ſeditious and treaſonable Sermon, had incurred the Sentence 
of the Law, our Author not only ſaved him from Puniſhment, 
but even procured his Pardon, without the 'Terms of a publick 
Recantation, upon which it was firſt granted; as may be col- 
lected from the following Letters, the one from the Earl of 
{Vottingham, then Secretary of State, the other from Dr. Beach 
himſelf. 


« My Lord, | Whitehall, 29 Marth 1692. 
« NJ Have acquainted the Queen, at the Cabinet Council, with 
cc what your Lordſhip writes in behalf of Dr. Beach; and 
« though her Majeſty is always inclined to ſhew Mercy, and 
« eſpecially to ſuch as your Lordſhip recommends to her Fa- 
« your; yet ſince the Crime, and the Scandal of it, has been 
| cc very 


* The Original is in the Editor's hands, 
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« very publick, her Majeſty thinks the Acknowledgment of it 
« ſhould be ſo too: And therefore would have him make it in 
« the Church. When this is done, your Lordſhip's Interceſ- 
« ſion will eaſily prevail. I am, with great Reſpect, 
My Lord, | 
' Your Lordſhip's moſt humble and faithful Servant, 


NoTTINGHAM. 


« My Lord, * 


I TH all due Deference of Honour, and with all the 
reſpectful Regard, that can be correſpondent to the no 
c leſs generous, than acceptable Meſſage, which I received from 
« your Lordſhip by Dr. Geddes, I humbly tender this to your 
Lordſhip, hoping it may be favourably received, in lieu of my 
« perſonal Attendance, which ſhall be readily paid (as it is due) 
« at any time. Dr. Geddes has delivered me the defirable 
« Tidings of your Lordſhip's free Reſolution, to reſcue me, from 
the farther Proſecution of that unhappy Verdict, I labour un- 
« der. It is my Deſire, being freed from this troubleſome 
Storm, to live in Peace and Quiet, without Diſturbance of 
the Government in general, and of any Perſon in particular. 
And I cannot but deeply reſent your obliging readineſs to re- 
lieve me, becauſe it is not clogged with any bitter Conditions 
« or Reſerves, that would leſſen the Favour. What your Lord- 
« ſhip has reſolved, is what I humbly deſire, and do not doubt 
« but your Lordſhip will purſue. The ſooner the Fayour can be 
« accompliſhed, and with the leſs noiſe before Term, the more 
« jt will be endeared to, and challenge all Gratitude from, 
| My Lord, 
Your much obliged and obedient Servant, 
Wu. Brach. 


Yet when this Spirit of Moderation, of which the Non- 
Jurors felt the good Effects, was extended to the Diflenters, our 
Author's Enemies repreſented him, as betraying the Church into 
their hands; though he was really taking the moſt effectual 
means to bring them over, not indeed by Compulſion, but by 
the more Chriſtian Methods of Charity and Perſuaſion: In 
which he was ſo ſucceſsful, that many Diſſenting Families, in 
his Dioceſe, were by him brought. over to the Communion 
of our Church, in which they ſtill continue; and of two Preſ- 
byterian Preachers, who were well ſupported when he tirit 


came 
* The Original is in the Editor's Hands. 
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came to Salisbury, one was ſoon after obliged to quit the Place, 
and the other but poorly ſubſiſted in it. 
His Scheme He perceived that the chief Strength of the Sectaries lay in the 
tor 219 Market-Towns ; the Livings there were moſt commonly in the 


menting 


poorLivings Gift of the Lord Chancellor; and as the Lord Somers, during his 
Dioceſe. Enjoyment of the Seals, left the Nomination to thoſe in the Dio- 
ceſe of Sarum, to the Biſhop ; he endeavoured to place in them 
none but learned, pious and moderate Divines, as being the beſt 
qualified to prevent the Growth of Schiſm. But as theſe Bene- 
fices were generally ſmall, and a poor Church will be too often 
ſerved by as poora Clerk; our Author determin'd to obviate this 
Difficulty, by beſtowing upon theſe-Cures the Prebends in his Gift, 
as they became vacant; and till ſuch a Vacancy n'd, out of 
His own Income he allowed the Miniſterofevery ſuch Churcha Pen- 
ſion of Twenty Pounds a- year“: When the Prebend itſelf was con- 
ferred upon him, the Biſhop inſiſted on his giving a Bond to re- 
ſign it, if ever he quitted the Living. Though this Matter had 
been laid before the moſt eminent Prelates and Divines of our 
Church, as well as the moſt learned among the Canoniſts, who 
highly approved the Deſign; yet it was ſo warmly oppoſed by 
ſome of the Clergy, that in order to raiſe no farther Strife in the 
Church, our Author was prevailed on to relinquiſh this Project, 
and give up all the Bonds he had taken. But as he could not, 
without the tendereſt Concern, behold the deftitute Condition of 
theſe poor Benefices, moſt of which were attended with the 
largeſt Cure of Souls ; ſo his Diſappointment in this Scheme, he 
had formed for his own Biſhoprick, only gave occaſion to a more 
univerſal Plan, which he projected for the Improvement of all 
the {mall Livings in Exgland, and which was liable to no Ex- 
ception. This he preſs d forward with ſo much Succeſs, that it 
terminated at length in an Act of Parliament, paſs d in the ſecond 
Year of Queen Anne, for the Augmentation of the Maintenance of 
the poor Clergy. 
His Scheme He had firſt laid this Propoſal be fore Queen Mary, who had 
ne undertaken to obtain the King's Approbation and Conſent; after 
E Ege, her Death, the Proſpect of Peace in 1696, and the actual Con- 
cluſion of it in 1697, ſeemed to furniſh a proper Opportunity, 
for offering the ſame Scheme to King 7/7, ap, which he did by 
the two following Memorials. | 


* This appears from his Steward's Accounts, and was confirmed to me by Mr. otic, 
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MEMORIAL concerning the Firſt Fruits and Tenths. 
Given in to the King in January 1696“. 


ce HE Tenths and Firſt Fruits were firſt laid on by 
ee Popes, on pretence of ſupporting the Holy War; in 
« the twenty- ſixth Year of the Reign of King Henry the Eighth, 
« theſe were given to the Crown; and ſince that time have been 
« granted away in Penſions, by dormant Warrants. They are 
ce now in the hands of the Duke of &. Alans, Counteſs of Pli- 
« mouth, Counteſs of Briſtol, Earl of Bath, Earl of Oxford and 
te a few others. This Revenue may juſtly be called in queſtion, 
« as unlawful and facrilegious in its nature; the applying it to a 
« good uſe is the beſt way to juſtify it. 

« The condition of many Livings in this Kingdom is moſt miſe- 
« rable; many havenotTwenty Pounds, and in ſome places, three 
« of them put together do not amount to Forty Pounds a-year. 
« A poor Clergyman may be ſcandalous, but he muſt be con- 
« temptible and ignorant. To this, in a great meaſure, we owe 
« the Atheiſm and Impiety, the Sects and Diviſions, that are 
ce ſpread over the Nation. 

« It would be a noble Demonſtration, both of Zeal for the 
« Honour of God and Religion, and Affection for the Church 
« of England, if the King would appropriate this Revenue, to 
ce the raiſing of the Livings in this Nation to ſome juſt Propor- 
« tion, beginning at thoſe in Corporations, and thoſe within the 
« King's Gift, but not excluding others, upon condition that 
« the King ſhall have his Turn. in preſenting, in proportion to 
« the Augmentation that ſhall be made by this Proviſion. 

« A Corporation might be ſettled, as was from the Reign of 
« Queen Elizabeth down to that of Charles the Firſt, with power 
« to receive the Gifts of Charitable Perſons, to the ſame Pious 
« End: And all Biſhops, Deans and Chapters might be obliged 
« to pay towards it a Fourth or Fifth of every Fine that they 
« received. | | 

« This, by the Bleſſing of God, would make the Concerns 
« of Religion and of the Church put on another Face, it would 
« much raiſe his Majeſty's Name and Character in the preſent, 
« and in all ſucceeding Ages ; by this the King gives away no- 
« thing, that is in his own Poſſeſſion; he only gives away the 
« Power of granting ſuch new Penſions, as may be vacant 15 his 

«© Time. 


* The Memorial in the Biſhop's own Hand, with a Memorandum when it was delivered, is in 
the Editor's hands. 
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« Time. And there is little doubt to be made, (beſides a Bleſ- 
« fing from God, which may be expected upon ſo noble a De- 
« ſign) that this would be made up to the Crown by Parliament: 


« And would alſo give ſuch an Impreſſion of the King, as would 
« have good Effect on all his Affairs. 


A Second MEMORIAL concerning the Tenths and Firſt Fruits. 
Given in to the King in December 1697 *. 


c 


A 


T is humbly propoſed, that his Majeſty would be pleaſed 
cc to conſider, how proper it will be at this Time, to declare 
« his Reſolution of applying the Firſt Fruits and Tenths to 
« mending the State of the poor Livings in England. 

« The Peace being now concluded, this will be a noble Be- 
« pinning of his Majeſty's Reign in Peace, and a ſuitable Re- 
turn to God, for his great Bleſſings on his Royal Perſon and 
Affairs; it will gain him the Hearts of all true Friends of the 
« Church of England; and fince the Burroughs are general] 
« the worſt ſerved, their Livings being univerſally very {mall, 
this may probably have a great Effect on all the King's Affairs, 
perhaps on the ſucceeding Elections of Parliament. 

« If his Majeſty be reſolved to do it, it is humbly ſuggeſted, 
« that he would declare his Reſolution in the Treaſury, and ap- 
« point the Commiſſioners to acquaint the Houſe of Commons 
« with it, who will no doubt very quickly make it up to the 
« Crown. Upon this, it is propoſed, that the King will order a 
« Commiſſion for managing this Fund, and making it moſt ef- 
« fectual to the End intended by it. | 

« The Perſons proper for ſuch a Commiſſion, would be the 
« two Archbiſhops, with two other Biſhops, the Lord Chan- 
« cellor, the Lord Privy-Seal, the two Secretaries of State, the 
« firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cc chequer, the two Chief Juſtices, the Chief Baron, and the 
« King's Attorney- General.) 


Though this Propoſal was highly acceptable to the King; 
though it was ſtrongly ſeconded by the Princeſs of Denmark, 
who defired Copies to be given her of the two foregoing Memo- 
rials; yet underhand it met with ſuch Oppoſition amongſt the 
Miniſtry, as for a time obſtructed the Execution of it. The 
Biſhop would not however be diſcouraged in it; but renewed 
his Sollicitations upon this Head, ſo powerfully, in the Year 1 701, 
that nothing but the Death of King William could have prevented 


its 


* The Memorial in the Biſhop's own Hand, with a Memorandum when he delivered it, is in 
the Edior's hands. 
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its then taking effect. He had coricerted his Meaſures upon this 
occaſion, mA the Earl of Godolphin (who afterwards carried this 
Deſign into Execution) and with the Lord Somers, whoſe Let- 
ter upon that Subject I ſhall here inſert. 


cc * 
My Lord, 22 Novemb. 1701. 


* Acknowledge the Honour of your Lordſhip's Letter of the 
« 17th, with great Thankfulneſs; I wiſh it may lie in my 
« power to contribute to the excellent Deſign, you propoſe ; no 
« Man will enter into it more willingly, nor ſhall labour in it 
« more heartily. The Point of the Firſt Fruits and Tenths is 
« what I have propoſed ſeveral times, with much Earneſtnefs, 
e but without Succeſs. When J have the Happineſs of ſeeing 
« your Lordſhip, we ſhall, I hope, diſcourſe at large upon the 
te whole Subject. In the mean time allow me to aſſure you, that 
« I am with great and ſincere Reſpect, 
My Lord, 
Your Loradſhip's for” obedient bumble Servant, 


SOMERS. 


* 


Having thus given a ſhort Account of every principal Part of 
our Author's Conduct, that properly relates to his Epiſcopal Cha- 
racter, of which I thought the Reader would be belt able to judge, 
if it were laid before him in one general View, without any ſtrict 
regard to the Series of Time ; I ſhall now return to the Thread 
of my Narration, by relating the other remarkableIncidents of his 
Life, in the Order, in which they happened. | 

The Year 1694. proved greatly unfortunate to him, I might The Death 
have faid to the whole Nation, by the Death of Archbiſhop Ti/- $2 t 
hotfon; a Name too well known to need an Encomium ; whole : — 
Funeral Sermon our Author preach'd, and whole Vindication _— 
undertook, againſt a Writer, who had virulently attack'd his Me- 
mory. This great Loſs to the Church was ſoon after followed by 
a greater, that of the excellent Queen Mary, who had always 
honoured our Author with a high degree of Favour and Confi- 
dence. The ſtrong Impreſſion her uncommon Talents and ſhining 

ualities had made upon him, occaſioned that Efay on her Cha- 
racter, which he publiſh'd in the Year 1695. y: 

During her Life, the Affairs and Promotions in the Church had He is one «i 
wholly paſs'd through her hands; it was an Article of Govern- deg 
ment, for which the King thought himſelf unqualified, yet was © =ition 


co recCOme 
unwilling to commit to the Care of his Miniſters: Upon her mend 


Preter- 


Death therefore, a Commiſſion was granted to the two Arch- meas. 
bilhops, 


* The Original is ia the Edicor's Hands. 
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biſhops, to our Author, and to three other Prelates ; whereby 
they, or any three of them, were appointed to recommend to all 
' Biſhopricks, Deanries, or other vacant Preferments in the Church, 
ſignifying the ſame to his Majeſty, by writing under their hands: 
Andduring the King's Abſence beyond Sea, they were empowered, 
of their own Authority, to preſent to all Benefices in the Gift 
of the Crown, that were under the Value of an Hundred and 
Forty Pounds a-year. A like Commiſſion was granted in the 
Year 1700, and the Biſhop of Salisbury continued {lll to be of 
the Number. It would be tedious here to enumerate the ſeveral. 
Marks King William gave him, of his Friendſhip, during the 
whole Courſe of his Reign; but though he obtained of his Ma- 
jeſty Employments, Penſions and Gratuities for others, even to 
the Value of Ten Thouſand Pounds to One Perſon now livi 
yet there was not one ſingle Inſtance, wherein he ſollicited a Fa- 
vour for himſelf or his Family: On the contrary, he declined- 
Preferment when it was offered to him. | 
I Wade Pre. In the Year 1698, when it became neceſſary to ſettle the Duke 
ceprorothe of Gloucefter's Family, the King ſent the Earl of Sunderland, 
Gloxefter. with a Meſſage to the Princeſs of Denmark, acquainting her, 
« 'That he put the whole Management of her Son's Houſhold into 
« her hands, but that he owed the Care of his Education to him- 
« ſelf and his People, and therefore would name the Perſons for 
« that purpoſe.” Accordingly the Earl of Marlborough being 
nominated his Governour, the Biſhop of Salisbury was appointed 
his Preceptor. He was thenretired into his Dioceſe, having lately 
wii. loft his Wife by the Small Pox. He took that occaſion therefore to 
enteav04rs wave the Offer of this important Charge; though he was aſſured, 
ne the Princeſs had teſtify'd her Approbation of the King's Choice. 
He wrote to the Earl of Sunderland, to uſe his Intereſt, that he 


might be excuſed, and in return reccived from him the following 
Letter, 


cc My Lord, * June 29 
cc Am extremely troubled for your Los, it being, by all that 


I have heard, a very great one: But you muſt not leave 
ſerving the Publick, upon any private Confideration. I intend 
e to be in Town next Week, and if I have any Credit at all, you 

« may be affured that you ſhall be ſent for, and ſhall come thi- 
« ther, unleſs you will fall out with all your Friends, and with 
« the King in the firſt place. Lam, with great Truth, 
My Lord, 
Your moſt faithful humble Servant, 


SUNDERLAND, 


* The original Letter is in t e Editor's bands. 
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Our Author wrote likewiſe to his Friend Archbiſhop 7e, 
_ defiring him to wait on the King in his Name, and intieat his 
Majeſty, to allow him to decline this Employment: The Archbi- 
ſhop replied, and offered many Arguments to perſuade him to ac- 
cept of it; which only produced a ſecond Letter, ſtronger than 
the former, and to the ſame purpoſe: 'To which his Grace, by 


King William's Direction, returned the following Anſwer. 


* 
on My Lord, Lambeth, Tune 28, 1698. 


4 Received your Second, in which you ſeem to infiſt on the 
= Contents of the Firſt ; upon that account, I waited on the 
« King, not being willing to decline doing, what you fo earneſtly 
« prefsd. The King expreſs'd himſelf with great Tenderneſs 
upon this Subject; he commanded me to let you underſtand, 
„“ that he had ſent for you, before this time, if this Misfortunc 
« had not happened; and that he ſtill deſires you to come, as 
“ ſoon as with Decency you can. He looks upon you, as a Di- 
« vine, who in ſuch Caſes had comforted many, and thinks it 
« will look beſt, not to ſuffer ſuch a Croſs, to get ſuch Power 
“e over you, as to make you decline ſo publick a Service. He 
e ſpoke to this effect, without my urging my private Opinion, 
« which is, what it was in my firſt, I heartily pray for you, I 
« pity you as my own Brother, but I cannot bring myſelf in 
« this, to be of your Lordſhip's Opinion. It is true, if no 
«© Steps had been made in this Affair, your Excuſe would the 
« eaſier have made its way; but ſeeing things are ſo far ad- 
« vanced, it ſeems not proper to go back. If upon this, that 
« hopeful Prince ſhall fall into ſuch hands, as are unfit, your 
« Lordſhip would then reflect, upon your having declined the 
« Service, with Pain and Grief. Pray, next Poſt, let me have 
« ſome Anſwer, our good Maſter the King may be pleaſed with. 
« I am, | 
My Lord, 
' Nour affeftionate Brother, 
THo. CanTUAR'. 


As the reſt of the Biſhop's Friends concurred in the ſame ſtrain, 
earneſtly preſſing him not to retuſe a Station, wherein he might 
do his Country ſuch ſignal Service, as in the right Education of 
the Duke of Glouceſter; he thought it might be conſtrued Obſti- 
nacy not to ſubmit. He therefore ſignified his Compliance, in his 
Anſwer to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury; who thereupon wrote 
him another Letter, which I ſhall here inſert. 


The Original is in the Editor's hands. 
Vol. II. 8 U « My 
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6 My Lord, on Kenſington, July 4. 1693. 

ce AT E laſt Night the King ſpoke again about your 
Mi coming up ; the Time you mention (Friday Fortnight) 
« he thinks much too long; he therefore commanded me to ſend 
« an Expreſs to you, in order to your coming up as ſoon as poſ- 
« fibly you can: He having time, little enough to ſettle that 
Matter, before his going beyond Sea; which will not now be 
« long ; becauſe the Parliament may ſpeedily end, perhaps this 
« Day. He conſiders very graciouſly the Commendableneſs of 
« your Submiſſion in theſe Circumſtances, which is indeed wor- 
« thy of you. Pray haſten as much as you poſſibly can, and may 
« God bring you ſafely hither. I am 

Your affeftionate Brother, 

P.S. The Parliament riſes to-morrow, Tho. CanTuaR. 

and the King goes ſoon to Windſor, 

where you may wait on his Majeſty. 


When our Author, upon his Arrival at #/ind/or, had his farſt 
Audience of the King, he affured his Majeſty, it was no longer 
his Intention to decline ſo honourable an Employment, as the 
educating a Prince ſo nearly related to the Crown, ſince his Royal 
Maſter thought him worthy of that Truſt; but as the Diſcharge of 
his Duty in this Station muſt confine him conſtantly to Court, 
which was inconſiſtent with his Epiſcopal Function, he defired 
leave to reſign hisBiſhoprick. The King was much ſurprized at 
the Propoſal, to which he would by no means conſent : However, 
finding our Author perſiſted in it, he was at length prevailed on, 
to agree, that the Duke ſhould reſide all the Summer at Vindſor, 
and that the Biſhop ſhould have ten Weeks allowed him every 
Year, to viſit the other Parts of his Dioceſe. 

The Method he purſued in the Duke of Glouceſter's Education, 
and the amazing Progreſs made in it, during the ſhort time 
that Prince was under his Care, are mentioned in the Hiſtory : 
To which I thall only add, that he conducted himſelf in ſuch a 
manner, that the Princeſs of Denmark ever after retained a pecu- 
liar Regard for him, of which he received ſome ſenſible Marks, 
when ſhe came to the "Throne, even at Times, when he was en- 
gaged in a publick Oppoſition to the Meaſures of her Miniſters. 

Ihe aſſiduous Attendance our Author was obliged to, whilſt 
he was Preceptor to the Duke, and the tender Age of his own 
Children, made it requiſite to look out for a proper Miſtreſs to his 


Family. 


Ihe Original is in the Editor's hands. Mr. Mackney, who then attended the Biſhop to 
+ This Lact was related to the Editor by Windſor, and had it from his own Mouth. 
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Family. He fix d upon Mrs. Berkeley, a Lady of uncommon de- 
of Knowledge, Piety and Virtue ; as may appear from Her 
Method of Devotion, which bore ſeveral Impreſſions in her Life- 
time; and was reprinted after her Death, with an Account of her 
Life, by Dr. Goodwyn, (the late Archbiſhop of Caſhels in Ireland) 
which renders it unneceſſary here to enlarge upon her Character. 

In the Year 1699, our Author publiſh'd his Expoſition of the Hewrites an 
Thirty-Wine Articles of the Church of England. He was firſt 7 
engaged in this Undertaking by Queen Mary, who had fo "#4. 
highly approved of his Four Diſcourſes to his Clergy, and his Trea- 
tiſe of the Paſtoral Care, that She, as well as Archbiſhop 7:/lor/or, 
judged no Man fo proper as himſelf, to render this Important Ser- 
vice to the Church. At their Intreaty therefore, he undertook 
this Laborious Task, which he perform'd in leſs than the compaſs 
of a Year, though he kept it by him five Years, for Correction. It 
was firſt reviſed, and in many places altered by Dr. 7/57/91, whoſe 
Opinion of this Performance will beſt be learnt from one of his 
own Letters. 


7 | 

8 My Lor d, Lambeth-Houſe, October 23, 1764, 
600 Have with great Pleaſure and Satisfaction read over the great 
9 Volume, you ſent me; and am aſtoniſh'd to fee ſo vaſt a 


« Work, begun and finifh'd in fo ſhort a time. In the Article 
cc of the Trinity you have faid all, that I think can be ſaid upon 
« ſoobſcure and difficult an Argument. The Secinians have juſt 
« now publiſhed an Anſwer to us all; but I have not had a fight 
« of it. The negative Articles againſt the Church of Rome, you 
4 have very fully explained, and with great Learning and Judg- 
« ment. Concerning theſe, you will meet with no Oppoſition 
« amongſt ourſelves. The greateſt Danger was to be apprehended 
from the Points in difference between the Calviniffs and Re- 
&« nonſtrants, in which you have ſhewn, not only great Skill and 
Moderation, but great Prudence in contenting yourſelf, to re- 
« preſent both ſides impartially, without any poſitive Declaration 
« of your own Judgment. The Account given of Athanaſius's 
« Creed, ſeems to me no-wiſe ſatisfactory ; I wiſh we were well 
« ridof it. I pray God long to preſerve your Lordſhip, to do 
& more ſuch Services to the Church. I am, 


My Lord, 
Yours moſt aſfectionately, 
Jo. Canr. 
This 


An atteſted Copy of this Letter, in the hand-writing of the preſent Archbiſhop of Dublin, i in 
theEditor's hands. 
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This Work was afterwards peruſed and approved by Archbiſhop 
Tenniſon, Archbiſhop Sharp, Biſhop Stillingfleer, Patrick, Lloyd, 
Hall and Williams: The laſt of theſe ſtrongly recommended, the 
conſidering them only as Articles of Peace, in which Men were 
bound to acquieſce without Contradiction; not as Articles of Faith, 
which they were obliged to believe. There might perhaps be 
reaſon to wiſh, that they had only been impoſed as ſuch, but there 
was nothing in our Conſtitution to warrant an Expoſitor, in giving 
that Senſe to them: The Book likewiſe paſs'd through the hands of 
many learned Men in both Univerfities, and was generally ap- 
plauded. Upon its firſt Appearance in Print, it was univerſally well 
received ; thoſe, who had been employed to criticiſe every Work 
the Biſhop had publiſhed for ſome Years, were ſilent as to This. 
Indeed when the Convocation met, and the two Houſes were 
warmly engaged in Diſputes, relating to their reſpective Privi- 
leges, in which our Author bore a conſiderable Share; the Lower 
Houſe, in Reſentment, brought up a general Cenſure of His Ex- 
poſition, but refuſed to point out the Particulars, upon which it 
was grounded: Though the Upper Houſe remonſtrated, how ne- 
ceſſary that was, in order to enable them to concur in the Cen- 
ſure, which they could not pretend to do, till they were informed 
of the Reaſons for it. | 

For five or {1x Years before his Death, our Author grew more 
abſtracted from the World, than the Situation he had been in, 
during the former Parts of his Life, had permitted. To avoid the 
Diſtraction of uſeleſs Viſits, he ſettled in St. John's Court in Cler- 
kenwell, and kept up only an Intercourſe with his moſt ſele& and 
intimate Acquaintance : Their Names will be an Honour to his 
Memory, and therefore I beg leave to mention the moſt conſide- 
rable amongſt them. Such were the late Dukes of Marlborough, 
Newcaſtle and Shrewsbury; the Earls of Godolphin, Cowper and 
Halifax ; the Lord Somers and Pelham: And the preſent 
Dutcheſs Dowager of Marlborough, the Dukes of Montroſe and 
Roxburgh; the Lord Townſhend, the Lord King, the Maſter of 
the Rolls Sir PZo/eph Jelyll, the Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre, and 

Mr. Baillie of Jerviſwood, who, as he was his near Relation, fo 
he always lived with him in the Friendſhip and Freedom of a 
Brother. . — | 5 

I have ſaid nothing in relation to the Part our Author acted 
in Parliament, in Convocation, or in the ſeveral Matters of Statc, 
wherein he was conſulted and employed ; this is fully and impar- 
tially ſet forth in the Hiſtory itſelf. Yet I ought to inform the 
Reader, that the Biſhop's neceſſary Attendance on the Houſe of 


Lords, in the Winter Seaſon, was not a means of abating his 
/ 


Diligence 
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Diligence in the Duties of his Calling, though it diverted the 
Exerciſe of it, from the proper Scene, his Dioceſe, For whilſt 
he ſtaid in Town, he failed not of preaching every Sunday 
Morning, in ſome Church or other in London; and as he was 
much followed, he was generally engaged for Charity Sermons, at 
which he himſelf was always a liberal Contributor: In the Sunday 
Evening, he had a Lecture in his own Houſe, upon ſome ſelect 
Portion of Scripture z to which many Perſons of Diſtinction re- 
ſorted, though at firſt it was only intended, for the Benefit of 
his own Family. * 91511 

As he lived to ſee the Turn, which the Affairs of Great Bri- 
tain, I might ſay of Europe, took upon the Death of Queen 
Anne, for whom he always had the higheſt perſonal Veneration, 
but whom he thought unwarily engaged in Meaſures, which 
might have proved fatal: I need not fay, with what comfort 
he ſaw a Succeſſion take place, of which he himſelf had been the 
firſt Mover; and a Family eſtabliſhed, in whoſe Intereſts he had 
been ſo ſtedfaſt and zealous, and by whom he had been ſo much 
entruſted. He publiſhed a Third Volume, as a Supplement to Writes a 
his two former, of the Hiſtory of the Reformation, at the time of "7 4 whoa 
his late Majeſty's Arrival in England, to whom it was dedicated. 1% eff, 
And as if his Life had only been prolonged to ſee this great Reformarie. 
Work compleat, and the Proteſtant Intereſt in a fair Proſpect 
of Security, he died ſoon after. 


Thus I have endeavoured to give ſome Account of our Au- His Do- 
thor's Behaviour, in all the different Stations he paſs d through in _ 
Publick : it may be expected, I ſhould ſay ſomething of him, in 
Domeſtick Lite. | | _ 

His Time, the only Treaſure of which he ſeemed covetous, is Time 
was employed in one regular and uniform manner. His conſtant , 

Health permitted him to be an early Riſer, he was ſeldom in Bed 
later than five a-Clock in the Morning during the Summer, or 
than fix in the Winter. Private Meditation took up the two firſt 
Hours and the laſt Half-Hour of the Day. His firſt and laſt Ap- 

; ce to his Family was, at the Morning and Evening Prayers, 
which were always read by himſelf, though his Chaplains were 
preſent. He drank his Tea in company with his Children, and 
took that opportunity of inſtructing them in Religion ; he went 
through the Old and New Teftament with them three times, 
giving his own Comment upon ſome Portion of it, for an Hour 
every Morning. When this was over, he retired to his Study, 
where he ſeldom ſpent leſs than fix, often more than eight 
Hours in a Day. The reſt of his Time was taken up. with 
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Buſineſs, Exerciſe and neceſſary Reſt, or beſtowed on friendly 
Viſits and chearful Meals. As he kept an open Table, in which 
there was Plenty without Luxury, ſo no Man was more pleaſed 
with innocent Mirth there, no Man encouraged it more, or had 
a larger Fund of Entertainment to contribute towards it. His 
Equipage, like his Table, was decent and plain; and all his 
Expences denoted a Temper generous, but not profuſe. The 
Epiſcopal Palace, when he came to Salisbury, was thought one 
of the worſt; and when he died, was one of the belt in England. 
An atectio- The Character I have given his Wives, will ſcarce make it 
band. an Addition to his, that he was a moſt affectionate Husband. 
His tender Care of the firſt, during a Courſe of Sickneſs, that 
laſted for many Years; and his fond Love to the other two, and 
the deep Concern he expreſs d for their Loſs, were no more than 
their juſt due, from one of his Humanity, Gratitude and Diſ- 


cernment. 


tis Care ot His Love to his Children, perhaps accompanied with too 


dren'sEdu- much Indulgence, was not exerted in laying up for them a Hoard 
bo, of Wealth, out of the Revenues of the Church, but in giving 
them a noble Education ; though the Charge of it was wholly 
maintained out of his private Fortune. At ſeven Years old, he 
entered his Sons into Latin, giving each of them a diſtinct Tutor, 
who had a Salary of Forty Pounds a-year, which was never leſſen d 
on account of any Prebend the Biſhop gave him. After five or fix 
Years had perfected his Sons in the Learned Languages, he ſent them 
to the Univerſity ; the Eldeſt a Gentleman Commoner to Trinity 
College in Cambridge, the other Two Commoners to Merton 
College in Oxford ; where, beſides the College Tutor, they had 
a private one, to aſſiſt them in their Learning, and to overlook 
their Behaviour. In the Year 1706, he ſent them abroad for 
two Years to finiſh their Studies at Leyden; from whence two of 
them took a Tour through Germany, Switzerland and 1taly. 
The Eldeſt and'Youngeſt, by their own Choice, were bred to the 
Law, and the ſecond to Divinity. 
His Firm- In his Friendſhips, our Author was warm, open-hearted and 
OR conſtant: From thoſe I have taken the liberty to mention, the 
Reader will perceive, that they were formed upon the moſt pru- 
dent Choice, and I cannot find an Inſtance of any one Friend he 
ever loft, but by Death. It is a common, perhaps a juſt Obſer- 
vation, That a hearty Friend is apt to be as hearty an Enemy ; 
yet this Rule did not hold in our Author. For though his Sta- 
tion, his Principles, but above all his ſtedfaſt Adherence to the 
Hanover Succeſſion, raiſed him many Enemies ; yet he no ſooner 
had it in his power, to have taken ſevere Revenges on them, than 


he 
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he endeavoured, by the kindeſt good Offices, to repay all their 
Injuries, and overcome them, by returning Good for Evil. I 
have already given ſome Inſtances of this nature here, and many 
more will occur to the Reader in the Hiſtory. 

The Biſhop was a kind and bountiful Maſter to his Servants, 
whom he never changed, but with Regret and through Neceſ- 
fity : Friendly and obliging to all in Employment under him, 
and peculiarly happy in the Choice of them ; eſpecially in that 
of the Steward to the Biſhoprick and his Courts, William MWaſte- 
field, Eſqʒ (a Gentleman of a plentiful Fortune, at the time of 
his accepting this Poſt) and in that of his Domeſtick Steward 
Mr. Mackney. Theſe were both Men of approved Worth and 
Integrity, firmly attach'd to his Intereſts, and were treated by 
him, as they well deſerved, with Friendſhip and Confidence. 
To them, I muſt appeal, for the Truth of many Facts here re- 
lated, particularly thoſe concerning his Labours in his Dio- 
ceſe; from them I likewiſe had an Account of his extenſive 


Charities. 


HisCondu&t 
to thoſe in 
Employ- 
ment under 


him. 


This was indeed a principal Article of his Expence, impoſſible tis Can 
now to fix as to all the Particulars; our Author being as ſecret, as he 


was liberal, in thoſe Charities, which he diſtributed with his own 
hands: Yet the greateſt part of them could not be hid from the Per- 
ſons, who were entruſted with the Management of his Affairs. His 
Gifts, forthe Augmentation of ſmall Livings, of an Hundred Pounds 
at a time; his conſtant Penſions to poor Clergymen, to their 
Widows, to Students for their Education at the Univerſities, and 
to induſtrious Families, that were ſtruggling with the World ; 
the frequent Sums given by him, towards the Repairs or Building 
of Churches and Vicarage-Houſes ; his liberal Contribution, to all 
publick Collections, to the Support of Charity-Schools (one of 
which for Fifty Children at Salisbury was wholly maintained by 
him,) and the many Apprentices, at different times put out to 
Trades at his Charge, were Charities that could not be wholly 
concealed. Nor were his Alms confined to one Nation, Sect or 
Party; Want and Merit in the Obje& were the only Meaſures of 
his Liberality. Thus when Mr. Martin (Miniſter of Compton 
Chamberlein) for refuſing to take the Oaths to the Government, 
ſoon after the Revolution, had forfeited his Prebend in the 
Church of Sarum ; the Biſhop, out of his own Income, paid 
him the yearly Value of it, during his Life. His uſual Allowance 
for Charity was Five Hundred Pounds a-year, which he often 
exceeded; particularly in the two Years, that he was Preceptor 
to the Duke of Glouceſter, in which time this Article amounted 
to One and Twenty Hundred Pounds. In a word, no Object 

of 
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of Chriſtian Compaſſion ever came within his Knowledge, with- 
out receiving a proportionable Relief, He looked upon himſelf, 
| with regard to his Epiſcopal Revenue, as a meer 'Fruftee for the 
| Church, bound to expend the whole, in the Maintenance of a 
decent Figure fuitable to his Station, in Hoſpitality, and in Acts 
of Charity. And he had ſo faithfully ballanced this Account, 
that at his Death no more of the Income of his Biſhoprick re- 


mained to his Family +, than what was barely ſufficient for the 
Payment of his Debts. _ 


1 if he was thus liberal of his « own Purſe, he was not leſs 
t the See, ſtrict in preſerving the Revenues of his See, for the Benefit of 
his Succeſſors, of which this remarkable Inſtance may ſuffice *. 
One of his Predeceſſors had converted a large Eſtate at Monciton 
Farley, held of the Biſhop, from a Leaſe of One and Twenty 
Years, into an Eftate for heck Lives, and had received a valua- 
ble Conſideration for ſo doing. Our Author reſolved, if poſſible, 
to reſtore it to the former Tenure, as being much more advanta- 
geous to the See: when therefore one of the Lives fell, he refuſed 
to renew; and when, the other two Lives being very unhealthy, 
Sir Jahn Talbot offered him a Thouſand Pounds for the Renewal 
of that one Lite, and the Change of the other two, he ſtill per- 
ſiſted in his Refuſal : Till at length the Tenant, apprehending 
the whole Eſtate would have fallen in, agreed to accept of a 
Leaſe for One and Twenty Years, for which the Biſhop would 
take no more than Four Hundred Pounds Fine to himſelf ; but 
made it part of his Agreement, thar the Tenant ſhould pay Ten 
Pounds yearly Rent, to the Miniſter of the Pariſh, as a perpetual 
Augmentation to that poor Living, beſides the uſual Reſerved 
Rent to the See. 
-. 5... In March 17+;, being the Seventy-ſecond Year of his Age, 
our Author was taken ill of a violent Cold, which ſoon turned 
to a Pleuritick Fever; he was attended in it, by his worthy 
Friend and Relation Dr. Cheyne, who treated him with the 
utmoſt Care and Skill: But finding the Diſtemper grew to 
a height, which ſeemed to baffle all Remedies, he called for 
the Aſſiſtance of Sir Hans Sloane andDr. Mead, who quickly 
found his Caſe was deſperate. His Character was too well known, 
to induce any one to conceal from him the Danger his Eife was 
in. He bore the Notice of it, with that calm Reſignation to 
Providence, which had always ſupported him under the ſevereſt 
Trials. As he preſerved his Senſes to the laft, ſo he employed the 
n Remnant of Life, in n continual Acts of Devotion, and in 
giving 


_ + This Mr. Maciney his Steward aſſured me ap- Farley, and many others at the "Time, and it was 


peared in his Accounts, confirmed to me ſince by Mr. ee, and 
This 1 had from (he Miniſter of Monckron Mr. Mackne;. 


the AutHok. 


piving the beſt Advice to his Family; of whom he took leave, in a 
manner, that ſhewed the utmoſt Tenderneſs, accompanied with the 
firmeſt Conſtancy of Mind. And whilſt he was fo little ſenſible 
of the Terrors of Death, as to embrace its Approach with Joy; 
he could not but expreſs a Concern, for the Grief he ſaw it cauſed 
in others. He died on the Seventeenth Day of that Month. 

It would be a Prefumption in me to attempt the drawing his 
Character; when it has been done by ſo elegant a Hand, as that 
of the late Marquiſs of Halifax: As this beautiful Piece, I believe, 
= never been made publick, the Reader will pardon my inſerting 
it here. | 


&« Dr. Burnet is like all Men, who are above the ordinary Level, Hi: Cs. 


«= ſeldom ſpoke of in a Mean, he muſt either be railed at or ad- 


the Marquiſs 


« mired ; he has a Swiftneſs of Imagination, that no other Man of H-if-x. 


« comes up to; and as our Nature hardly allows us to have 
« enough of any thing, without having too much, he cannot at 
« all times ſo hold in his Thoughts, but that at ſome time they 
e may run away with him; as it is hard for a Veſſel, that is 
ce brim-full, when in motion, not to run over; and therefore the 
« Variety of Matter, that he ever carries about him, may throw 
« out more, than an unkind Critick would allow of. His farſt 
« Thoughts may ſometimes require more Digeſtion, not from a 
« Defect in his Judgment, but from the Abundance of his Fancy, 
« which furniſhes too faſt for him. His Friends love him too 
<« well, to ſee ſmall Faults; or if they do, think that his greater 
« Talents give him a Privilege of ſtraying from the ſtrict Rules 
e of Caution, and exempt him from the ordinary Rules of Cen- 
« ſure. He produces fo faſt, that what is well in his Writings 
« calls for Admiration, and what is incorrect deſerves an Excuſe ; 
« he may in ſome things require Grains of Allowance, which 
« thoſe only can deny him, who are unknown or unjuſt to him. 
« He is not quicker in diſcerning other Men's Faults, than he is 
« in forgiving them; ſo ready, or rather glad to acknowledge his 
« own, that from Blemiſhes they become Ornaments. All the 
c repeated Provocations of his indecent Adverſaries, have had no 
« other Effect, than the ſetting his Good-Nature in ſo much a 
« better Light; ſince his Anger never yet went farther than 
« to pity them. That Heat, which in moſt other Men raiſes 
« Sharpneſs and Satire, in him glows into Warmth for his Friends, 
« and Compaſlion for thoſe in Want and Miſery. As dull _ 
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« have quick Eyes, in difcerning the ſmaller Faults of thoſe, that 
« Nature has made fuperior to them, they, do not miſs one Blot 


'« he makes; iid being beholden only to their Barrenneſs for their 


'« Diſcretion, they fall upon the Errors, which ariſe out of his 
« Abundance; and by a Miſtake, into which their Malice be- 
« trays them, they think that by finding a Mote in his Eye, they 
« hide the Beams, that are in their own. His Quickneſs makes 
„Writing fo eafy a thing to him, that his Spirits are neither 
« waſted nor ſoured by it: The Soil is not forced, every thing 
« grows, and brings forth without Pangs; which diſtinguiſhes as 
« much what he does, from that which ſmells of the Lamp, as 
a good Palate will diſcern between Fruit, which comes from a 
« rich Mould, and that which taſtes of the uncleanly Pains, that 
ce have been beſtowed upon it. He makes many Enemies by 
c ſetting an ill natured Example of Living, which they are not in- 
cc clined to follow. His Indifference for Preferment, his Con- 
tempt not only of Splendour, but of all unneceſſary Plenty, 
« his degrading himſelf into the loweſt and moſt painful Duties 
« of his Calling; are ſuch unprelatical Qualities, that let him be 
cc never fo orthodox in other things, in theſe he muſt be a Diſ- 
ſenter. Virtues of ſuch a ſtamp are fo many Herefies, in the 
« opinion of thoſe Divines, who have ſoftened the Primitive In- 
junctions, ſo as to make them ſuit better with the preſent Frailty 
of Mankind. No wonder then, if they are angry, ſince it is 
in their own Defence, or that from a Principle of Self-Preſerva- 
tion they ſhould endeavour to ſuppreſs a Man, whoſe Parts are 
« A Shame, and whoſe Life is a Scandal to them. 
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to recommend to Church Preferments ibid. 
Is made Preceptor to the Duke of Gloceſ- 


ter 716 
Which be endeavours to decline ibid. 


His Marriage with Mrs. Berkeley Page 518 
He writes an Expoſition ot the "Thirty nine 
Articles of the Church of Exgland 719 
* Diligence in bis Calling whilſt in Lon- 
on 20 
Writes a Third Volume, as 1 to 
the Hiſtory of the Reformation 


721 
His Domeſtick Character ibid. 
His Time bow employed ibid. 


An affectionate Husband 722 
His care of his Childrens Education ibid. 
His firmneſs in his Friendſhips ibid. 
His Condutt to thoſe in Empioyment under 


57 
im 723 


His — by the late Marquiſs of Ha- 
lifax 


725 
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AN 


TO THE 


TWO VOLUMES OF THIS HISTORY. 


The Roman Mumbers dire? to the Volume. 
The other Numbers to the Page of the Volume. 


A 


Bzrxcorn, Earl of, I. 37. 

ABERDEEN, Earl of, I. $25- breaks with 
gp 581. loſes the Chancellor's 

Place, 583. 


AB1xcDp0N,Earl of, goes to the Prince of Orange, I. 
790. II. 314. 

Acr of Uniformity, I. 183, 184, 185, 191. 

———fining in Scotland, I. 214. 

ADMIRALTY, their Conduct cenſured, II. 114, 
115, 125, 195, 358, 359, 360, 404. See Sza- 
AFFAIRS. 

AcuxkE A, Battle of, II. 79. 

AiLESBURY, Earl of, ſent to King James in 1695. 
II. 148. ina Plot of Invaſion, 1 


73. ' 
A1lesBURY, Town of, the right of of ing Mem- 


bers is tried at Common Lon we 1366, 3 * — 
puted in the Queen's-Bench 1 e, 367. 3 
not, and We Error brou bil in the Hoaſe of 
Lords, ibid. they reverſe the Judgment, 367, 368, 
369. other Actions brought on the ſame Caule, 
407: pry Ade og _—_ = =p LO 408. 
iſoners t u eas to Queen - 
Bench and — ibid. Writ a there- 
upon, ibid. Commons addreſs the Queen not to 
grant it, Lords Counter-Addreſs, 409, 410. 

AlLorrr, I. 632, 633. executed, 634. 

Als, I. 293. 

ALBano choſen Pope Clement XI. II. 251, 252. 
See Por E. 

ALBano his Nephew, II. 533. 

ALBEMARLE, Earl of, in Liver with K. William 
II. 224,241, 302, 303, 306, 316. his loſs at De- 
nain, 610, 611. f 

ALBERT, Duke, I. 12. 

ALBEVILLE, Marquis de, his Character, I. 507. 
King Fames's Envoy to the States, 709, 710. his 
Memorial about Bantam, 728. he diſcovers King 
James Deſigns too ſoon, 734, 768. 

ALpzicu, Dr. I. 674. 

Vo. II. 


ALMANARA, Battle of, II. 555. 

ALMANZ a, Battle of, II. 475. 

ALMIRANTE of Caftile, Th 351, 352. 

AMBRUN, Siege of, II. 100. 

AMSTERDAM, Errors of, I. 330, 331. their love 
for the Duke of Marlborough, II. 416. 

AxCRam, Earl of, I. 19, 360. 

ANGLESEY, Earl of, manages the Exgliſb Intereſt in 
Ireland, I. 176, 225. votes againſt Lord Stafford, 
492, 571. oppoſes Monmouth's Attainder, 641. 

Ax lou, Duke of, offered to Spain, II. 123. de- 
clared King of Spain in 1700, 251, 252, 257. 
- owned by the States, 257. and by Ki g Wlicns, 
268. See Ph1iLie King of Spain. 

ANNANDALE, Earl of, in a Plot, II. 62. diſcovers it 
to Queen Mary, 62 359. oppoſes the Union, 460. 
is zealous for the Proteilant Succeſſion, 426, 519. 

AnNE, Queen. See Queen AxxNE. 

ANnNESLEY, Mr. I. 85. made Earl of Angleſey, g7. 
See ANGLESEY, Earl of. 

Axs rack, Princeſs of, II. 480. 

AxTRIm, Earl of, I. 37, 40, 41. 

Arco, II. 382. 

AR&GI1LE, Earl of, I. 26, 28. heads the 1higgamore 
Inſurrection, 43. refuſes King Charles the firit's 
offers, 57. ſubmits to Monk, 58. oue of the 
Scotch Commiſſioners, 61. charged as acceſiary to 
the King's Murder, 106. ſent to the Tower, 1 22, 
123. tries to eſcape, 124. his Execution and 
Speech there, 125. 

ArGiLE, Earl of, his Son, (ſee Lord Lox x) againſt 
violent proceedings, I. 211. raiſes 1500 Meng 
234, 245, 299, 419. the Duke of Vert tries to 
gain him, $18: his Anſwer, 513. offers to ex- 
Plain the Teſt-Act, 516, 519. is impriſoned, 5 20. 
condemned, 521. but eſcapes, 522. cabals with 
Monmouth, 5 39, 540, 541, 584. and invades Scor- 
2 619, 631. is de „taken and executed, 

32. 

ARG1LE, Earl of, ſent to tender the Crown of Scot- 
land in 1689, II. 24. 62. made a Duke, 290. 
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Andi, Duke of, his Son, commiſſioner of Par- 
liament, II. [359.] 404, 426. his Inſtructions de- 
bated, 426, 563. is tent to command in Spain, 574. 

ARrLixGTON, Earlof, I. 99, 248, 265, 303. Knight 
of the Garter, 307, 324. inthe intereſts of France, 
327, 337, 346, 349. loſes the Duke of York, 352, 
362. attacked by the Commons, 36s. rd 
Chamberlain, 366, 367. ſent to He/land to the 
Prince of Orange, 377, 378, 379» 593. 

AR MAU, Primate of, I. 654. 

ARMSTRONG, Sir Thomas, with the Duke of Aon 
mouth, I. 537, 547. ſeized at Leyden, ſent over 
and executed, 577, 578, 579. 

Army, Scotch, defeated by Cromavel, I. 54. at- 
tempts to raiſe a new Army in Scotland, 55. a 
Body of Highlanders fland for the King, 58. their 
chief Officers, 58, 59, 60. ſend over Meſſages to 
the King, ibid. are diſperſed, 61. the Engl 
Army how managed at the Reſtoration, 86. diſ- 
banded, 161. Army on free quarters in the Wet 
of Scotland, 418. the Army at Hounſloxv- Heath, 
703. King Jame:'s Army deſert to the Prince of 
Orange, 790. Parties engage at Dor/ct/hire and at 
Reading, 798. 

Army, ttanding, odious to Egli Ears, II. 85, 
206, 221. Reaſons for and againſt one, 206, re- 
duced to 7000 Men, and how modelled, 221, 263. 

Ax Or, Rachel, I. 18. 

Ar.raGcon, Kingdom of, declares for K. Charles III. 
Il. 449. reduced by the Duke of Orleans, 475, 

Kira bink, I. 481, 507, 631, 751. 

ArxuNDEL, Lord, I. 395, 430, 492. 

As, II. 248. 

Asus x, I. 467. II. 93, 94. 

ASHLEY COWPER, I. 85. 
Earl of. 

As u rox, ſeized with Lord Preſton, II. 69. 
cuted, 70. his Paper to the Sheriff, 17. 

ATHLonNE, the Siege of, II. 79. 

ATHLONE, Earl of, (fee GixKLE) II. 220, 239, 
zoo, 323. his Conduct in Flanders extolled, 324, 
325, 326. 

Ar 1815 Marqueſs of, I. 245, 299, 338, 340, 376, 
400. ſends Highlanders in the Weſt to live on tree 

quarter, 418, 419, 420, 433. 

Arno, Marqueſs of, II. [358,] [359.] made a 
Duke, 372, 398. oppoles the Union, 460 

ATretrBuRY, Dr. I. 674. II. 249, 280, 281, 569, 
573, 602, 603. is made Biſhop of Rocheſter, 629, 
630. 

AuB1GNy, Lord, in the Secret of King Charles Il's 

Religion, I. 74. marries him to Queen Catherine, 
174. ſeconds the Motion for a general Toleration, 
193, 197, O15. 
UGUusTUS, King of Poland, II. 196, 197, 199. 
(See Elector of Saxony.) his Conduct in Poland, 
222. his Alliances againf Sweden, 230. his De- 
ſigns on Poland, 231. The War there, 243, 244. 
256, 322, 329. he is depoſed, 357, 358. Staniſlaus 
choſen and crowned in his room, 394, 424. he 
deteats a Body of Swedes, ibid. religns the Throne, 
473. the War continues, 514. he reſumes the 
Crown on the King of Sura defeat, 534. 

Auuoxr, Duke de, Ambaliiador from France, II. 
613. 

AusTR1A, Charles Archduke of, II. 232. a Treaty 
with Portugal in his faveur. See ChHaRLes III. 
King of Spain. 

Auvrsgy gur, General, his eminent ſervice in 
Flanders, II. 78, 303, 382. 

AzuPH taken by the Muſcovites, II. 178. 


B 


See SHAFTESBURY, 


exe 


Jorx, Lewis Prince of, beats the Turks, II. $2, 

83. comes to England, 125, 128. beſieges 
Landau, 323. and takes it, 327. 3 Villar 
at Stolhoffen, 348, 349, 350, 382. es Landau a 
ſecond time, 385, 386. Diſappoints the Duke of 
Marlborough after Meaſures concerted, 414. his 
Death, 472, 

2 


BaiilLtifcited before the Councilin Scotland and fined, 
I. 400, 433- confers with Monmouth's Party at Lon- 
don, 540. ſeized and examined before the King, 

8. impriſoned and cruelly uſed, 559, 509. 
— Proceedings againſt him, 585, 580. his 
Execution, 587. 

BAaLMERINOCH, Lord, his Trial, I. 22, 23, 24. 
condemned, but pardoned, 25. _— OST 

BAMFIEUb, Colonel, I. 618. 

Bank of England, when erected, II. 124. its good 
conſequences, 125. enlarged in 1709, 524. a- 
gainlt a change of Miniſtry in 1710. 552, 553. 

Bax, Land, II. 170, 171. failed totally, 175, 176. 

BaxTry Bar, Scaifight there, II. 20. 

Bara, II. 496. 

BaRBESIEVUX, Son to Louwois, II. g5. 

BarcELoNA beſieged by the French, II. 128. Siege 
rafſed by the Egli Fleet, ibid. taken by the 
French, 194. taken by King Charles in 1705, 422. 
beſieged 6 the French, 444. King Charles de- 
fends it in perſon, 447. the Egli Fleet raiſes 
the Siege, bid — 

Bax EIT M, Marquis of, II. 99, 42. 

BAR GEN Y, L 4, 1. 815. 

BAAIL LO, I. 410, 604, 660, 768. 


BaAN LOV, Biſhop, I. 436. 


BARANEVEL r, I. 13, 15. executed, 316. 

BAT E, Dr. I. 259. II. 140. 

Barn, Earl of, i: 607. his Practices on Cornif 
Elections, 625. offers to join the Prince of Orame, 
788. makes P/imouth declare for him, 793. 

BAVARIA, Elector of, I. 13. Spaniſh Flanders put 
into his hand, II. 85. his Son propoſed as Suc- 
ceilor to the Span; Monarchy, 223, 263. he is 
13 by France, 289, 323, 327. dillreſſes the 

mpire, 327, 347, 348, 349, 356, 381. his Troops 
routed at Schellemberg, 382, 383. he is beaten at 
Hockfted, 384, 385. lotesall his Territories, 385. 
his Conduct in Flanders, 413, 414. his ſhare at 
the Battle of Ramellirs, 450, 453- commands on 
the Rhine, 509. his attempt on Bruſſels, 510. is 
reſtored to his Dominions, 616. 

BaxTEer, Mr. Manager at the Savvy Conference, 
J. 180. he refuſes the = wma; 10g of Hereford, 185. 
at a Treaty for Comprehenſion, 259. returns the 
Penſion ſent him from the Court, 308. 

BarLy, I. 34. | 

Brach in Suſſex, a Sea-fight near it, II. 52, 53. 

BeaurorT, Duke of, I. 591. II. 612. 

Beaumonr, Colonel, refuſes Iriſb Recruits, I. 767. 

BEeppiNGFIELD, I. 425. 

Brolow his Evidence in the Popiſh Plot, I. 431, 
440, 448, 449, 450, 404, 465, 467, 468, 488. 

BELCARRas, Earl of, I. 58, 59, 60. 

BELHAVvEn, Lord, I. 20. 

BELLARMINE, Cardinal, I. 8. 

BELLAs1s, Lord, I. 430, 432. 

BELLASISs, Lady, her Contract with the Duke of 
Tord, I. 353. 

r Mareſchal, I. 303. his Character, 
504. 

Bexxsgr, Secretary of State, I. 99. See AxLIx C- 
ron, Earl of. 

BexnTHink, Envoy from the States to Brandenburgh, 
I. 757. his ſecrecy in the expedition to England, 
781, 799. made Earl of Portland, II. 5. 

BEAKLE V, Charles, made Earl of Falmouth, I. 99. 
his CharQtera, ibid. 

BerxLEY, Lord Lieutenant of Jreland, I. 267, 
348, 618. 

BERkKLEty, Lord, II. 553. 

BERKLEY, Sir George, II. 165. has King James's 
Commiſſion to attack the Prince of Orange in his 
Winter Quarters, 165, 167. eſcapes, 168. 

BenxxsuIRE, Earl of, I. 148. 

a ons of, II. 600. 

ERRY, I. 445. executed, 446, . 
Bexwiek, Duke of, his „ II. 165, 
166, 373, 370, 390, 444» 445» 448, 475, 531. 

BETUEL, Sherif, 1. 480. 

BeveripGe, Dr. II. 318. is made Biſhop of Sz. 
Aſaph, 406, 464- 


Beunixg, 


IN D EX. 


Bruxntve, Vas, I. 479 
Bros, Mareſchal, II. 531, 533, 534+ 
BIER L, II. 366. 

Bix xs, Dr. II. 316. 

Bix cu, Colonel, his Character, I. 388, $44. 

vu ws E ſh their Conduct at the Revolution, 
H. 6, 7 engage in a correſpondence with 
St, Grading 71 © their Sees 1 Aled up, 75. 
the Character of the new Biſhops, 76, 118, 126. 
divided as to the point of the Duke of Nerfol#s Di- 
vorce, 127, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285. 

Bis nors, Scotch, their Errors, I. 16, 26. Men 
_ out to be Biſhops, 132, 133, 134. are 
conſecrated, 139. come to Scotland, 142. are 
introduced to the Parliament, 143. Prejudices a- 
gainſt them, 158, 217. their Severity to Priſoners, 
236, 237. are againſt a Comprehenſion, 273. are 

ended at the Act of Supremacy, 284, 285. their 
conduct at the Revolution, II. 23. is the cauſe of 
aboliſhing Epiſcopacy, ibid. 

BLlackeLow, I. 194. 

BLackHaltl, Dr. Biſhop of Exeter, II. 487. 

BLA1R, his Character, I. 34. 

BL air of Virginia, II. 119. 

BLAkE, Admiral, I. 80. 

BTAKEwood, his Trial, I. 525. 

BLAN Drop, Biſhop, attends the Dutcheſs of ork 
in her laſt Sickneſs, I. 310. 

BLanzicnirs, Battle of, II. 532, 5 

BIENUrIn, or Hockfted, Battle of, 

Bon EZMIA, affairs there, I. 13. 

BoLlixcBROKE, Viſcount, ſent to France, IT. 611, 
622. 

BotTron, Duke of, * 
fax in Parliament, ibid. 
225. 

Nee Biſhop, I. 26. 

Boorn, Sir George, I. 66. 

Boors, a Torture uſed in Scorſ and, I. 237. 

Box EL, his anſwer to K. Charles II. I. 81, 324,325. 

BokouESsE, Prince, I. 662. 

Boucues, in a Plot, II. 373, 374, 375, 376. 

Beu cou, Mr. I. 757. 


it 385, 386. 


attacks the M. of Hali- 
his death and character, 


Bour tas, Mareſckal, II. 180. his Defence of 
his Negotiation with Lord 


Namur, 1 50, 152, 153. 
Portland concerning K. James, 200, 201. com- 
mands in F/anders, 323, 324. his Conduct in 1703 
cepſured, 348, 349. his Defence of Liſle, 510,511. 
his Retreat after the Battle of Mons, 533. 

Bovsxpatlov, Father, his Character, I. 566. 

Box refuſes to be Sheriff, I. 5 29. 

BoyLle, Earl of Cork, I. 313- his account how the 
Spaniſh Armada was delayed, ibid. : 

BoyLe, Mr. Robert, of the Royal Society, E193. 

BoyLe, Mr. Secretary of State, II. 496. is diſ- 
miſs'd, 553. 

BoyxEe, the Battle of, II. 5 1. 

Bow Es, Sir John, II. 271. 


BRALIDAL EIN, Earl of, ſends 1700 Highlanders in- | 


to the Weſt of Scotland to live on free Quarter, I. 
418. his Conduct in the affair of G/encoe, II. 88, 


157. 

1 fined for talking of Lord Es murder, 
I. 570. 

3 the * Ow I. 2 

BRANDENBURGH, Elector of, I. 15, 332, 342, 307+ 
his death and character, 746, 747, 748. 

BRAND EN BU ROA, Elector of, takes Keiſerwaert and 

Bonne, II. 28. joins the Dutch in Flanders, 5 2, 
198, 230, 243. is King of Pruſſia ; ſee Px uss 14 

BRNAN Do, Lord, I. 646. 

BKA YER, Father, I. 566. 6 

BRER ETON, Lord, Chairman of the Committee at 
Brook- Houſe, I. 267. | 

BreTT, Dr. II. 603. 

BAIDbGUAx, Lord Keeper, I. 226, 253. for a Com- 
prehenſion, 259. and Union with Scotland, 280. 
refuſes to leaf a Declaration for Toleration, and is 
ditmiſs'd, 307. 

Bub A, the loſs there, II. 556. 

Bz1sToOL, Earl of, his character, I. 100. eonſults 
with the Papiſts for a general Tolerapon, 193, 195 


a Prediction of his, 196. he attacks the E. of Ola- 
rendon, ibid. 494, 615, 792. 
BrupERICK, Sir Allen, I. 74, 194. 
Bzomrey, Mr. ſtands for Speaker, and loſes it, II. 
428, 429, 488. is choſen Speaker in 1710, 558. 
BrouxKEn, Lord, of the Royal Society, I. 192. 
BrovuNxXkER, I. 219. 


Brown, Lady, I. 394. 
4 — for King Fame; I. 


W 2 * his ſecret 

8, 9. 

548 Biſhop of Dunleld, turned out for ſpeaking 
againft the repeal of the penal Laws, 1.681. 

Bzxvuce; a Puritan, I. 18. 

Baues, Sir Alexander, II. 321. 

Bauxs wick, II. 244. See Hanover. 

BaussELs, bombarded, II. 152. 

BucxincHam, Duke of, I. 17, 19, 20, 48. 

BuckincGHam, Duke of, in favour with King 
Charles II. I. 52. his character, ibid. 100. pro- 
motes Wilkins to the See of Cheſter, 253. preſſes 
the King to own a Marriage with Monmouth's Mo- 
ther, 260. propoſes to iteal away the Queen, 262. 
brings Davies and Gwynn to the King, 263. his 
friends, 265. moves for diſſolving the Parliament, 
279. is for an Union with Scotland, 280. and an 
Alliance with France, 300, 303, 323, 327. hinders 
Ofory's deſign on Helwoet/iu's, 334. ſends over a 

rench Miſtreſs to the King, 337, 345, 346. offers 
to take out of both houſes choke that oppoſed the 
King's Declaration, 349, 360. is attacked by the 
Commons, 365. loſes the King's favour, ibid. op- 
les the Teſt- Act, 384, 388. queſtions the Lega- 
ity of Prorogations, 401. ſent to the Je r, 402. 

BuckinGHaM, (Sheffield) Duke of, (ſee Nox MAN- 
BY) II. 314. is made Privy Seal to Queen Anne, 
ibid. 315, 491. and Lord Stewardof the Houſhold, 

» 561. 

Bo; 4 r. made Biſhop of St. David's, II. 406. 

BVL Lilo, Duke of, I. 13. 

Bux OUN D, Duke of, II. 176. marries the Duke 
of Sawoy's Daughter, ibid. 253. heads the French 
Army in Flanders, 323, 324. takes Briſack, 350. 
commands in Flanders in 1708, 503, 50g. quar- 
rels with the Duke of Yendome, 530. is Dauphin 
by his Father's Death, 568. See Dauruix. 

Bux NET made Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, I. 206. his 
Character, 207. ſevere to Priſoners, 236, 237. 
Propoſes a ſpecial Council at Glaſgow, 240, 243, 
247, 278. againſt the Indulgence, 283. refigns 
his Archbiſhoprick, 286. is reſtored to it, 374. 
his Death, 590. 

Burner, G71 (the Author) lays ſome grievances 
of the Clergy before the Biſhops, I. 217. gets 
ſome moderate Preſbyterians into the vacant 
Churches, 280. choſen Divinity-Profeſſor at Glaſ- 
gow, 287. is at a conference with the Preſbyte- 
rians, 295, 296, 297. writes Memoirs of the two 
Dukes of Hamilton, 298. reconciles the Dukes of 
Hamilton and Lauderdale, 299. propoſes a further 
Indulgence, 300. refuſes a Biſhoprick, ibid. re- 
fuſes it with the promiſe of the firſt vacant Archbi- 
ſhoprick, 339. obtains a farther Indulgence, 341. 
his remonſtrances to Duke Lauderdale, 355. has 
many marks of the King's favour, 356. attacks 
the D. of York about his Religion, 357. introdu- 
ces Dr. Stillingfleet to him. 358, 359, 360. the 
Duke's private Diſcourſe, 361. Lauderdale 
ſecutes ham, 362. he is diſgraced at Court, 371, 
372, 373. examined by the Houſe of Commons, 
379. is made Chaplain at the Ralls, 380. his 
Conference with Coleman, 395. undertakes ta 

write the Hriftory of the 22 395, 396. 
what paſt between him and Tenge and Oates, 427, 
428, 429. his 3 of the Wuneſſes, 433, 
434. his private Interviews with the King, 434, 
437» 438, 439- his Thoughts on the Excl 
459. his expedient of a Prince Regent, 496. he 
lives retired, 499, 500. his letter to the ga- 
bout his courſe ot Life, 507. his Reception after - 
wards, 508. his good es to the Earl of Ar- 
ile, 520, 522. examined in Council concernin 
Lord Rufſel's Speech, 503. goes over to * 
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364. his Character of ſome eminent Men there, 
564, 565, 566, 567. depoſes againſt Lord Heaward"s 
Bos edit, 571. turned out of all his Preferments, 

596. goes out of Englard, 628. relides at Faris, 
F459 his account of the Perſecution im Frances 655. 
656, 657, 658, 659, 660. well received at Name, 

665. Cardinal Howard's freedom wich him. 662. 
the cruelty he ſaw in Orange, 663 his. obſerva- 
bo on the reſormed Charches, 886. 687, 688. 


vited to the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, 668. 


By he I. 259, 506. 
* Plenipetentiary at 7 OY II. 4 


By 15 Sir George, ſent after Fodrbin to . = 
2 500. 1 the Pretender l 

e Flat, and takes their Mie Ai, 
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4 4 Conſpiracy againſt the Prince, 689. Wipiz, a. Heli i . 330, 3 ws 
his — of che Prince and Princeſs, 689, 690. Oxka ey Edmund, reſuſes ants 
mach employed and truſted by them, 691. puts OC. vl in N. 

the Printeis on deelating what ſhare the Prince may CALEMBU Los "Adin. fore the. Dutch Fleet 
expect in the M 692. forbid their near Beachy — — ae e 
Court in appearance at King andi inſtance, 708. CaLoniTz, 1 ee Sin. 


is more truſtd, ibid! draus Dyctvelsprixate In- 
_ ions when ſent Ambaſlador to England, 708, 
09, 7 roſecuted in Scotland for High 
Lhe > 2 ralized at the Hague, ig. A Albe- 
will — to be delivered up or banifh'd, 
28 the States anſwer, 729. other deſigns on 
is Life, 730. acquaints the Houſe of Hawover 
with the Prince of Orange's deſign, and intimates 
the probability of an Entail on that Family, 
goes with the Prince of Orange as his Chap in, 
770. what paſt between the Prince and him at 
anding, 779. draws up an Aſſociation at Exeter, 
793. his Conference with the Marquiis of Hal:- 
fax concerning King Fames, 794, 799. protects 
the Papiſts and F acobites at London from inſults, 802. 
oppoſes Benthink in behalf of the Princels of Oran 
2 8. A her Sentiments, — is made e bi 
p of Salisbury, II. 8. oppoſes the im the 
+ Oaths on che © , $3 2 the — 
10. for leaving the Comprehenſion to the Convo- 
cation, ibid. by N William's order moves the 
naming the Dutcheſs of Hanover in the Succeſſion, 
15. enters into a 2 wich her, 16. 
endesvours to Preſerve Epiſcopacy in Scotland, 23, 
26. Lord Melvil excludes him from meddling in 
Scotch Affairs, ibid. his ſhare in the Scheme tor a 
© Comprehenſion, 30, 31. King Wilkam's free diſ- 
*courte to him about the civil Liſt, 35. Montgome- 
s Plot diſcovered to him, 37. his reply to King 
"William when the civil Liſt was granted only for 
\ Years, 43. diſſuades the Duke of . Shrewsbury 
from refigning, 45. King William's diſcourſe to 
him before he went to Ireland, 46. he is reflected 
upon by both Parties, 118. is for erecting the 
Bank of England, 124. his friendſhip with Arch- 
biſhop: Ti/lotfon, 135. attends Queen Mary in her 
laſt Sickneis, 137, 138. ſpeaks tor the Bill of at- 
tainder againſt Sir Fohn Ferewick, 193. does him 
pron {ervices, ibid. is made Præceptor to the 
uke of Ghucefter againſt his will, 210, 211. his 
Character of the Czar of Muſcovy and Converſation 
with him, 221. he publiſhes an Expoſition of the 
thirty nine Articles, 226, 227. a motion to re- 
move him from the Duke of — er rejected in 
* Houſe of Commons by a ty," 237. 
his Conduct in that Prince's — 245, 2 * 
the lower Houſe of Convocation cenſure bis 
 fitfor; 284, 28 5: but refuſe to point out their 
jections, 285. he attends King William in his lait 
2 302, 303. his Character of that Prince, 
Eg les a Clauſe in the Bill for Prince 
Sache enmark, » 339- his Zeal againit the oc- 
al Bill, 338, 364. his Scheme tor augment- 
55 the poor Livings in England takes effect, 370, 
371. be argues for the Union, 464. his Reflec- 
tions on it, 4 467, 468. he propoles 1 - 
in Treaſon ſhall not affect * . N 
ainſt Sache verell, 5437 544- — 
een, 547. * reaſons for 4 — his Hiſtory 
Peper its firſt intended Period, 548, $9; bis 
juitification of the old; Miniſtry, 
iceely to the Queen the — * 82, 583. 
Þis entiment⸗ as to 'cenfuring Whiſlon's enets in 
Cn vacation, C03. a tpeech; prepared by him in 
ca ine Mimi Jad moved for an Ap tion of 
the * 6237 624, 625. 626, Gin 2. 


Caprins, II. 84. r act 


CALLIER ES, II. 179 
CauAR ET, 2 deſign upon it miſcuretes "Ir, . 


130. 
Cedar, Archbiſhop of, II. 2186.4 216, 22 46. 
CamPBELL, Father and Son impriſoned, - 636, 
637. 7 
CanaDa, an epoliron dither tdi. u. r. 
578. 


57. Cant, I. 34. 


CAPEL, Sir Henry, I. EF vares for the Batt, 


481. 5 

Cars 6 Lord, ſent one of- the Lab Fobices u. to 3 
land. II. 119. is made Lerd Lieutenant, 169. 
= diſpute with Porter the Lord: Chancellor there, 
ibid. 1 


CARAFTA, II. 84. 
Cax DAS, Don Alenſe de, endeavours to e 
. Cromwell in the Spaniſh Intereſt, L. 22. 


Cant, executed, I. ** ry wel « bs ol 


lowers, ibid. 


CarLi1sLEe, Earl I. 4 372. 11.3 6 
CaRxLrox, Sir. D ors e 


to beware of Pris? 1.125 51 5 | 
CaArMARTHEN, MarquiaeQ (en Dana). made 

Preſident ef the Cquneil, II. 475 ſets the:W higs 

upon attacking the ine 2 ibid. 18 
humſelf — 68, 69. a Negocia- 
tion with King Janet, 51 is oY 2 
ſent ſaid to — been N the 

514% 146. impeachad tor it, * 

n Leeds, ng See LEEDS. 
CARMARTHEN,. Marquiſs af. his Son, IO 

Squadron, II. 185. . Vb „ai 
Caron, I. 194. 280 
CarsTAalrs, his Letters —_— I. 340. — 

ter of Conventicles, 399, 400. his Pratt 

inſt Lauderdale and Staley, 433, 439. des in in 

Cn Biſhop of Che 

ARTWRIGHT, e C 
CarYL, a Divine with Richard (Chet, - » | 
Cas AL, ſurrendered to be demoliſhed, II. 154. 
Cass1L2s, Earl e, I. 22. ſent to the Hague 0 

. treat with Lag Charles II. 52. deſiros to explain 


the Oath. of Supremacy, 144. AY 
ments, 145. moves in Parliament 9 


Kin * a Papiſt, 174, 227+ 

8 u e his Son, againlt the the aa gu 
niſh Conventicles, 1.298... 

CasTILE, Almirente of, II. 2. 

CarALO NIN a riding, there, II | 

CATINAT,. „II. 112, "6 326. [ 

Cay gaDts8, dot, L 351. his CharaSter, 389. 
. defills:fram to, Council, 478. offers to ma- 
nage Lord O elcape, 560, See Devon- 
SHIRE. | 

Cent, heat, bir pirate Correſpondence with 

King James, I. 8. 
Crrtins, Mrs. ders Dangerfield out of Priſon, I. 


475 

peaks Cer nr; XV lil he- opened, II. 253, 264,255. 
256; 287. 1 £ 

Cc the Inſurrection chere, II. 329, 350, 
357. is quieted at laſt, 392, 393. 

CnaAles, Father la, his C s 1. 367. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Dr. I. 2522. | 
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IN D E X. 


Cuamiliiany, II. cog. be is diſmiſt, 530. 

CuAATxv-Scuools, their riſe here, II. 216, 317. 

CuarLtes of Grats, a Patron of the Jeſuits, I. 12. 

CuARLES-LzWIS Elector Palatine, his Motives of 
chuſing a Religion, I. 14. 

CuARLES V. Emperor, ſubdues the Smalcaldick 
League, I. 310. 

CrarLes VI. (ſee CHanLes III. King of Spain) 
choſen Emperor, and crowned at Frankfort, II. 
576, 582. ſends Prince Fagene to England, 589. 
reſolves to on the War with France, 577, 8 3. 
os we not come into the Treaty of Utrecht, 

18, 019. 


* 

CrHantas II. King of Spain, II. 123. hearty agai 
France, ibid. ack is 3 and re lie ved 
by the Ei Fleet, 128, 129. his Sickneſs, 178, 
206, 210, 223. a Treaty for the Partition of hi 


Succeſſion, 223. his Death, and Will, 
* the of Anjou his Succeſſor, 


ia. 

CuanLes III. King of Spain owned by England, IT. 
52, 353. comes over hither, 353, 354- goes to Lis- 
on, 3 j+- thence to Catalonia, 0 + for velieging 

Barcelona, 420. his Letters to Q Arne and Lord Go- 
dolphin, 422. Valentia and Catalonia declare for 


him, 443. ftays at Barcelona when by 
the French, 7. delays going to d, 
448. Arragon for him, 449. and Cartha- 


gena, 450. takes Alicant, ibid. Rivers ſent 
— orces to him, 463. 1 — 4 

turn, „478, . feven thou pe- 
rial ſent VE — 2. 479. he marries the 

Princeſs of Wolfembuttle, 480. K__ of the 

Earl of Peterborough, 492. the Conduct in Spain 

cenſured, 493; Supplies ſent from 7raly to Spain 

1 Leak, 504. the Campaign in 1709, 

$31. Battle of Almanara, $35: he goes to Ma- 
arid, 556. the Battle of Villa Vicigſa, ibid. he is 
. by his Allies, and his Affairs go amifs, 
556, 557. he ſucceeds to the Auſtrian Dominions, 

88. quiets the Troubles in Hungary, ibid. leaves 

is Queen in Spain, and to Italy 576. thence 
into Germany, 576. is choſen Emperor, 575. See 
CrarLes VI. Emperor. 

CrarLes I. of England, at firſt a Friend to Puritans, 
I. 19. diſlikes his Father's familiar behaviour, 20. 
crowned in Scotland, 21. erects a new Biſhoprick 
at 3 feebleneſs of the Government, 
26. Complaints of » 27. ill ſtate of the King's 
affairs, 30. vice given, but not followed, 
38, 39. his. s ruins the Treaty in the Iſle 
of Wight, the ſecret of the deſign of erecting 
the Netherlands into a Repablick ill kept by him, 
48. who were chiefly concerned in his 
47. his Death t the Nation, 49- 

CauarLes II. his Son, proclaimed King by the Scots, 
I. 51. they fend oners to him at the 
Hague, 53- he goes to Scotland and is ill uſed, $4 
75 his yr. r — and 

ather, 66. attempts to eſcape, prevented, 

57. ol nee 23 the Covenant, ibid. 
comes into England and is purſued by Cow] ET, 
58. a body in the High ſtand firm, 59, 60. 
their little Army routed, 61. the King and his 


Brother diſmiſs'd from France, 73. he changed 


his Religion there, 73, 74. goes to the reſs 
at the 9 85. Matters in E land 

to his Reſtoration, he goes to Breda 86. he 1s 
called home without Terms, 88, 89. the Nation 
runs into Vice, 92. the King's Character, 93. 
the ſtate of his Court, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100. 
the Chief of the Scots, 101, 102, 103, 104. A ge- 


neral Pardon in Scot/and adviſed, 105, and to de- 


moliſh Cromwe!'s Forts, 107. and tor ſettling the 
Church, 107, 108: the King confirms Preſbytery, 
109. a Council for Scotch affairs at Ni „110. 
the Committee of Eſtates meet, 112. a Parliament 
called, 113. the King diſapproves of the reſciſ- 
ſory Act, 119. is indi LI. 
copacy, 131. angry at the incapacitating A 

151. gives himſelt up to Pleaſure, 164. main- 
* t 1 165. his Marriage, 166. 

ol. II. 


ing to Newnmrker when the Popi 


ſells Dunkirk, 173. the Ceremony of his Mar- 
riage, 131. Ireland ſettled, 175. bis Declara- 
tion for Toleration, 194. diſcontinues the eccle- 
ſiaſtical Commiſſion in Scot/and, 213. augments 
the Forces there, 214. reſolves on the Dutch 
War, 218. the Victory over them not followed, 
219. the Eg Fleet ſaved by Prince Rupert, 
229. a Rebellion in the Welt of Scotland, 233, 
234» 235. is defeated and the Priſoners ſeverely 
uſed, 235, * 237, 238. the Scorch Council 
S 249. the Rag Cles 00 regrin 
rm 243. tries to 
the Afeions of hi People, 248. rides thro' the 
City while the Dutch were in the River, 250. 
=_ _ — — 251. ſeems to 
vour a Compre » 253. enters into the 
4 offend 


iple Alliance, 2 at many of the 
B 258. will nat own a Marriage with the 
Duke of L's Mother, 260. ſets on Lord 


Roo#s Divorce, 262. will not ſend the Queen a- 
oy by furprize, ibid. goes to the Houſe of Lords 
follicits Votes, 272. orders an Indulgence in 
Scotland, 281. diſlikes the Act againſt Conventi- 
cles, 292. ſhuts up the Exchequer, 306. fuſpends 
the Penal Laws by his Declaration, 307. an at- 
_— on the Dutch Smyrna Fleet, ibid complains 
to Shells of the Sermons againſt Popery, 308. 
creates his Miſtreſs Dutcheſs of 8 3375 
338. Jealouſies of him, 344. Diviſions at Court, 
46. and in Council, 348, 349. cancels his own 
ata \ ſuſpending the Penal Laws, 351. ſends 


Plenipotentiaries » v9" he 353, 354. calls aPar- 


— iates a Peace be- 
tween France and Holland, 367. he prorogues the 
Parliament in EA, 


deals roughly with the Scar Lawyer in peat 
y ers 3, 
Gene, r is iguley Papers qn5 
» 410. in ſigning Pa ty. 
reſuſes to ſee the Scorch Lords who — 2 A 
plaints of Lazderdate, 419. ſuffers the Duke 

of Mbh to intercede for them, 420. his go- 
ſh Plot broke out 
is cenſured, 427. refuſes his aſſent to the Militia 
AQ, 437. his ſenſe of the Plot, 437» 438. his 
to the Commons againſt » 440. 
Parliament prorogued, 442; a rites chwed 
farther diſcoveries of Plot, 449. a new 

- 1 1 = _ Seymour for 
. 2. diſowns wriage with the 
uke of — Mother, ibid. changes his 
Council, 454» 455: debutes in Council about diſ- 
— — | > aig 460. ſends Monmouth to 
upp! the Rebellion in S,, 472. when ill, 
for the Duke of York, 47+ 476. Jealouſies 
. — — ulce of York to Scor- 
4 k a r Tangier, . fum- 
mons 4 Parliament at Oxford, 495. les the 
Scheme of a Prince Regent in lieu of the Exclu- 
— by lis Declaration” complains of the 
three laſt Parliaments, 499, 500. Charters of Car- 


ons ſurrendred, 5 27. in the Mini- 
and Diviſions, 53x. the A 545 
4 : his concern 7A 


of Monmouth, 549. ſends to the Com- 

mon Council of Lands to deliver up their Charter, 
568. calling a Parliament propoſed, but rej | 
$3: hp. hs pardons the Duke of Monmouth, 573. 
$ the Court, 575: 2 Paſſage between 

him and the Prince of e, ibid. he determines 
that Husbands in Scotland (hall be fined for theit 
Wives going to Conventicles, 582. abandons Tex- 
giers $593, a Practice in « Trial of blood, 


in the age of the Earl of C/ancar- 
ty's Son, 600, 601. iſts ih /reland, and 
tries to model the Army 1, 602. Suſpi- 


iſh way, 607. his Death, a remarkable 
ä to it, 610. _— 611. an 

attempt to reſume his Grants, LI, 220, 567. 
9 CHARLTON, 
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CHanrLtTON, I. 625. 

Cuannock is ſent over to K. Famer, II. 148. en- 
gages in the Aſſaſſination-Plot, 165, 171. is exe- 
cuted, and does not acquit King James of it, id. 
172. 

CnarTER of London, Arguments in the King's-Bench 
concerning its forfeiture, I. 533. the ä 
given, 535. 

CuarTERIs, Mr. his Character, I. 215, 216, 248, 
285, 293. refuſes a Biſhoprick, 300, 519. attends 

on the Far of Argile at his Execution, 633. 


'Ca11D, Sir Fofah, his Death and Character, II. 225. 


Curimxety-Moxey diſcharged in England at the Re- 
vdution, II. 13. is eſtabliſh'd in Scerland ſoon at- 
ter, 64. 

Cav — The, a Party Watch-Word, II. 425, 542. 

Cuvrcuitt, Lord, ſent Ambaſſador to France, I 
623. his Character, 765. goes to the Prince af 
Orange at Axminſter, 791. See MarLBOROUGH 
Earl of. 

Cnuxc nir, Lady, her Character, I. 765- accom- 
panies the Princeſs of Denmark to Northampton, 
792. SeeMarLBoOROUGH Counteſs of. 

Civir List granted but for a Year, II. 12, 38. for 
five Years, 42. for Life, 208. a Debt upon it 
paid by a Mo e of part of the Revenue, 628. 

CET, Dr. rd 674. 

CLancarTY, Connteſs of, recommends her Son's 
Education to Dr. Fell, I. 601. he is taken from 
thence, ibid. 

CLlaxtxpos, Earl of, for rejecting Lord Antrim's 
Petition, I. 40. his Character, 94. diſguſts the 
Cavaliers, 98. perſuades the King to obſerve the 
Indemnity, roz. is for keeping Garriſons in the 
Scotch Forts, oy. propoſes a Scorch Council at 
IWhitehall, 110. prevents an attack on D. Lau- 

. derdale, 121. zealous for reſtoring Epiſcopacy in 
Scotland, 131,148, 151. againſtthe incapacitating 
Act, 152. tries to ſupport Midaletoun, ibid. his 
Moderation, 159. his good Advice in diſbanding 

the old Army, 161. and in maintaining the In- 
demnity, 165. refuſes a Preſent of 100007. 167. 
viſits none of the _ Miſtreſſes, 175. makes 
„ ibid. viſes the Declaration as to 

ccleſiaſtical Affairs, 178, 185, 186, 192. tries to 
divide the Papiſts, 194, 195, 196. not conſulted 
as to the Datch War, 200. diigraced, 248, 249, 
282. his Integrity, 254. impeached by the Com- 
mons, ibid. goes beyond Sea at the King's deſire, 

256. bani by Act of Parliament, 761d. 


' CLareNDoN, Earl of, his Son, his Character, I. 


257. the Commons addreſs againit him as favour- 
ing Papiſts, 484, 507. made Lieutenant of 7re- 
land, 654, 681. recalled, 682. reflects on King 
James and joins the Prince of Orange, 794. ſent 
to treat with the Lords ſent by King James, 795, 
Soo. reconciles himſelf to the F acobites, 807. for 
a Prince Regent, 810. he oppoſes the Govern- 
ment, II. 29. correſponds with 9 James, 69. 
is pardoned, but confined to his Houſe in the 
Country, 71. 

CLAaRENDON, Counteſs of, I. 231, 750, 753. 

CLARGEs, his Character, I. 84, 98. 

CLayFPOLE married Cromwel's Daughter, I. 83. 

CLaY rox, I. 498. 

CLEMENT, Prince, choſen Coadjutor to Cologne, I. 
760, 770, 772, 773. 8 

Cre, Exglißb, a great heat againſt them, I. 461. 
their Controverſy with the Church of Rome, 673. 
by whom managed, 674. invite the Prince of 
Orange to defend them, 701 welcome him 
bere, 802. an ill humour ſpreads amongſt them 
at the Revolution, II. 11. they take the Oaths 
with too many Reſervations, 28. inſtrumental to 
corrupt the People, 29. a& contrary to their Oaths, 
101. oppoſe Archbithop T:/lotfon, 117, 118. Di- 
viſions among them, 215, 247, 249. irreconcile- 
able to Diſlenters, ibid. raiſe a Cry of the Church 
in danger, 317, 364, 370, 379, 380, 435. their ill 
humour encreaſes, 526. they eſpouſe Sachewvere/, 
$49. 543, 554. many incline to Popery, 603, 

4- 


CLERGY, Scotch, pleaſed with DalzizPs Cruelty in 
the Weſt, I. 238. their behaviour blamed, 247. 
are ill uſed by the Preſbyteriant, 248. move for a 
national Synod, 370. inſulted by the Pry/byterians 
at the Revolution, 805. are in the Intereſts of 
King James, II. 23. which occaſions the abo- 
liſhing Epiſcopacy in Scotland, ibid. 1 57. 

CLEVELAND, Dutcheſs of, I. 94. 263, 264. 

CL1irrorD, his Character, I. 225, 251, 265. made 
Lord Treaſurer, 80 one of the Ca AL, 408, 
345: his zeal for Popery, 346, in the Houſe of 

ds and cabinet Council, 348, 349. is diſgraced, 

350, 355, 6146 | 

Cocinan, I. 548, 629, 632, 634. 

Conor, a great Engineer, II. 153) 323, 348. 

Coin, its ill Kate, II. 140: Conſultations to prevent 
clipping, 147. Lord Somers's Expedient, 7d. 
the Coin rectified, 161. coſt the Nation two Mil- 
lions, 175. 

CorcnesTER, Lord, I. 590. 

CoLEMAN, his Character, I. 368. Intrignes, 393, 
394. conference with Dr. Burxet and others, 395. 
accuſed by Oates, 426. his Letters confirm the Po- 
piſh Plot, 427, 430. his Trial, 436. and Exe- 
cution, 437- 

ColLepGe, his Trial and Condemnation, I. 504, 

05. 

Cords, Elector of, puts his Country into the 
hands of the French, I. 321, 323. his Death 
and Character, 758. the ſtate ot Co/ogne at his 
8 759. his Succeſſor's conduct, II. 123, 289, 

16 


Corr, Sir Wilkam, II. 95. 

CoLvil, I. 157. 

Commm1rTTEE of Council ſent round the Weſt of 
Scotland, I. 288. 

CoMPREKENS1ON attempted at the Reſtoration with- 
out ſucceſs, I. 182. attempted in vain at the Re- 
volution, II. 3o, 31, 32. happy it did not ſucceed, 
33» 34+ 

Corres N, Dr. made Biſhop of London, I. 392. at- 
tends King Charles in his laſt Sickneſs, 606. is a- 
= repealing the Teſt, 665. refuſes to ſuſpend 

r. Sharp, 675. brought before the eccleſiaſtical 
Commiſſion, 676. ſuſpended by them, 677. meets 
at the Lord Shrewſbury's, 712. for the Prince of 
Orange, 764. conveys the Princeſs of Denmark t o 
Northampton, 792. gives in a liſt of Tories for the 
1 of London, II. 40, 285. his Death, 

0. 

ted I. 440. 

Conpe, Prince of, makes the Spaniards court Crom- 
avel, I. 72. his character of the French King and 
Miniſtry, 333, 334- admires the Prince of Orange, 
377, 495. his Charutter, 565. 

Co x ur of the Allies, a noted Pamphlet, II. 581. 

CoxiE RVS, I. 424, 426. 

ConsPIRATORS met at Veſ's Chambers, I. 542. 
rendeꝝ vous on Turmham-Green, II. 167. ſome eſcape, 
the reſt are ſeized, 168. 

Cort, Prince of, I. 405. II. 196. a Candidate 
ſor the Crown of Poland, 196, 197. his deſcert 
there, 198. 

Convention of Eſlates turned into a Parliament, I. 
88, 165. II. 5 

Convocarion alter the Common- Prayer, I. 184, 
186. give the King four Subſidies, 197. rejett the 
Scheme tor a Comprehenſion, II. 33. prorogued 
for ten Years, ibid. 214, 249. meet in 1700. 280, 
281, 282. their Proceedings, ibid. Diloutes be- 
eween the two Houſes, 282, 283. the Lower Houſe 
cenſure Books, 283, 284, 285. diſſolved by King 
William's Death, 317, 345. the two Houſes renew 
their Diſputes, 345, 346. the Miniſtry interpoſe 
in vain, 346. the Lower Houſe vote 2 
of Divine Right, 346, 347. meet in 1704, 380. 
and in 1705, 412, 413. farther Diſputes between 
the two Houſes, 441. the Queen's Letter to them, 
442. are prorogued, 443. inſiſt that they can't 
be prorogued, ſitting the Parliament, 470, 471, 472. 
the Prolocutor's contumacy and — 2 ibid. are 


prorogued, 525. meet in 1710, 569. their Li- 
cence 


INDEX. 


cence n Ks againſt, 570. a new Licence, 757. 
the Repreſentation of the Lower Houſe, 570,571. 
another of the Unger Houſe, FAS the opinion of 
the Judges as to their ſuriſdiction, 372. the Up- 
per Houſe cenſure I Hiſton's Doctrine, 572, 573. 
the Lower Houſe concur, 573. carried to the 
Queen, ibid. their Proceedings in 1912, 602, 603. 
their cenſure on M biſlon not confirmed by the 
Queen, 573, 603. the Biſhops condemn the rebap- 
tizing Difſenters, 605. the Lower Houſe do not 
concur in this, ibid. _ | 

Coox, Sir William, I. 11. 

Coox the Regicide, I. 46. 

Coox a Presbyterian Miniſter, I. 29 

Cook's opinion of Treaſon in Lo 


22 s caſe, [. 
4+ bs”, 2 F 

Coon ſent to the Tower, I. 667. 1 

Coox, Sir Thomas, Governor of the India Company, 
II. 145. examined as to 170000 J. ſaid to be given 
= ſecret ſervice, 145, 146. ſent to the Tower, 
ibid. 

Coo x tried for being in the Plot of Invaſion in 1696, 
II. 174, 175- condemned and baniſhed, 175. 

CoPENHAGEN beſieged, IT. 243, 244. a Plague there, 


cee, I. 252. his Regiment joins the Prince 
of Orange, 799. . | 

Coxx15n, choſen Sherif, his Character, I. 480, 497. 
executed, 651. 

ConrruePTioN, how univerſal, II. 247. 

Costns, Biſhop, I. 262. 

Cor ro, Sir V. be, I. 396. IT. 441- 

CovEenaNnTERs, their Leaders Characters, I. 28. 
Diſputes among them, 61, 62, 63, 64. 


CovexTRry, Sir William, the Duke of York's Secre- 
tary, I. 170. his Character, ay þ made Secretary 


of State, 306, 372, 388. againſt a land Army, 411. 
an odd Expretiun of his, 412. another explained, 
2. 

c Sir John, reflects on the King's Amours, 
I. 269. has his Noſe ſlit, 270. thoſe who did it 
baniſhed, ibid. 

Cova of Seſſion in Scotland, I. 370. 

Cowrl, Mr. made Lord Keeper, II. 426. refuſes 
the uſual New-year's Gifts, 439. is made a Peer 
and Lord Chancellor, 472. reſigns the Seals, 553. 

Cx ai, Dr. I. 17. 

CrxanBorw executed for the Aſſaſſination Plot, II. 


174. 

a Earl of, I. 39. his Character, 102, 
110. oppoſes the reſciſſory Act, 118. declares 
agai piſcopacy, 132, 147, 150. at the head 
of the Probyteri ans, II. 29. 

Cxevir, Publick, very great, II. 438. ſinks upon 
the change of the Miniſtry, 555. 

CxoMAR TV, Earl of, II. 397, 547. See TARDET. 

CaouwzEl, Oliver, with the Scotch for the 
King's death, I. 42. enters Scotland, 44. diſſem- 
bles when charged with putting force upon the 
Parliament, 45, 46. in ſuſpence as to the King's 
death, ibid. marches into Scotland, 54. deteats 
the Scots at Dunbar, ibid. Edinburgh capitulates, 

5- he diſplaces the Governor of Aberdeen, 58. 
dalle three Forts in Scotland, 61. Deputies tent 
to him from the general Aſſembly, 64. his Maxims, 
65. his arts in gaining Parties, 67, 68. debates 
for making him Ling, 69, 70. he refules the 
Crown, ibid. ſeizes Money from the Spaniards, 71. 
enquires into the ſtate of the Proteſtants in France, 
72. eſpouſes the French Intereſt in oppoſition to 
Spain, 73. his deſigns in the i 74. his zeal 
for the Proteſtants abroad, 76, 77. ſome curious 
Paſſages in his Life, 78, 79. his publick Spirit, 80. 
the whole World ſtood in awe of him, 81. his 
death, 82. 

CromwELL, Richard, his Son, declared Protector, I. 
82. reſigns, 83. 

CupwerTtH, Dr. his Character, I. 187, 462. 

CuLPEPER, Lord, I. 798, 819. | 

CuMBERLAND, Dr. made Biſhop of Peterborough, II. 
76. 

Cynxinc uau, Sir John, I. 238, 469. 

I 
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CurrTs, Lord, II. 769. 
Czar. See Mucscovy. 


. D. 
— Ava, Nuntio to King James, I. 595 


DartizimeLe, Prefident of the Seſſion in Scot - 
land, I. 369, 516. much truſted by King William, 
II. 24. 2 Lord Stair, 26. fo ae » 
Darxiurt E, Sir Fohn, his Son, a Commiſſioner to 
tender the Crown to King Milllam andQueen Mary, 
II. 24. made conjunct Secretary of State with 
_—_ Meluil, 74. is diſmiſo d, 90, 157, 458. See 
STAIR. Ps 
Dart z1tt, General, I. 214. - defeats the Rebel: at 
Pentland Hill, 235. his cruelties in the Weſt of 
Scotland, 238. 1 i 
Daxsy, Earl of, Patron of the Church Pirty, I. 373. 
is attacked in the Houſe: of Commons, 382. his 
diſcourſe with Monſ. Courtin, 391, 392. 393, 402. 
tries to bring the — 1 — from the French Intereſt, 
407. propoſes the Lady Mary's Marriage with 
the Prince of Orange, 408. ſupports Lauderdal:, 
420. gets the King to ask an additional Revenue 
of 300000 J. for Life, 421. is univerſally hated, 
422, 424, 438. his letters to Mortazue concerning 
a Penſion to King Charles from France, 440. im- 
peached, 441. ' the Lords will not commit him, 
thid. treats with the Country Party for a new Par- 
liament, 443. quits the Treaſury, 451. prevails 
on the King to ſend away the Duke of York, 452. 
is proſecuted by the Commons notwithſtanding the 
King's Pardon, 453. a Bill of Attainder again? 
him, 454, 455. is ſent to the Tower, 465. is 
bailed with the Popiſh Lords, 591. joins tor invi- 
ting over the Prince of Orange, 71 2,754, 766, 91; 
818, 819, 820. made Marquits of Camarther, II. 
4. See CAMARTHEN. 

Dangtiritln; his Meal-Tub Plot, I. 475, 476. 
convict of Perjury and Whip d, 637. his death, 4. 
DanTz1ck, a Plague there, II. 334. 

Dazsy, Earl of, II. 55 . 
Dax1ex, the Scots ſettle there, IT. 216. purſue it 
at a vaſt Expence, 217. driven away by the Spa. 
niards, 233, 234. voted in Parliament a national 
affair, 235. great ditorders on it, ibid. it is 4 
great inducement to the Union, 467, 468. 
DaxTmMovTH, Lord, ſent to demoliſh Tangier, I, 
593. commands the Fleet againſt the Prince of 
Orange, 766. is forced into P/imouth, 89. 
DarTMouTHn, Lord, made Secretary of State, II. 


552. 
D'Avaux, I. 734, II. 179, 2606. 
DavyPxin of rr 20 — in 1694, 
II. 127, 233. ſor accepting the King of Spair's 
Wull, 252. for owning the Pretender King of Eng- 
land, 293. his Death, 568. e 
Dauruix, his Son, II. 600. his Death and Cha- 
racter, ibid. See BuxcunvDy. 6 1 
Daurkixr, Campaigns there, II. 100, 111, 154, 


. 
* 


1. 
D; — Sir William, made Biſhop of Cheſter, II. 487, 
Dr Gvicae, Count, his Intrigues, I. 302. 
De Groor, I. 305. | — 
Ds LA Mx, Lord, tried and acquitted, I 668. 
raiſes a Regiment for the Prince of Orange, 791 
801. made Earl of Warrington, II. 4. See W Xx 
RINGTON, | gn 
Dr La VAL, in the Admiralty, II. 94, 104. 
Duin, Earl of, I. zo. ann 
Dexnwark, King of, I. 304. his Death, H. 230. 
Dexmarx, King of, his Son, his Alliance againit 
Sqweden, II. 230. makes Peace by King Wiltam's 
Mediation, 243, 244. his Troops join the Confe: 
derates at Ramellits, 450. goes to Italy, 536. 
attacks the Swedes, and is defeated in Schonen, it: d. 
beſieges Stralſund and 13/ſmar without Succeſs, 579. 
the Danes are beat by Steinbock, 613. a 
DenMaRx, George Prince of, he märries the Prin- 
ceſs Anne, I. 562, 749, 766, 79t. a Settlement on 
him of 1 00000 J. a year if he ſurvive the Queen, 
II. 338, 339. he is made Lord High ce 
Wit 


— 
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with a Council and Generaliſſimo of all the Forces, 
313» 314, 354- he ſends a Fleet into the Medi- 
terranean, 358, 359- jealous of having too little 
Power, 487. anſwers the laints of the Ad- 
miralty, 490. his Death and C er, 515. 
DexMarx, Anne, Princeſs of, ſent to Bath, I. 750, 
766. retires to Northampton at the Revolution, 
792, 819, 821. her Revenue ſettled by Parlia- 
. gt. creates a Miſt ing with 


the Crown, 309. See Q AEN Arne. 
Ds RuyTzx, ſurpriſes our Fleet at So/bay, I. 323. 
Dz$sn0z0VUGA, I. 70. 
D'EsTrazzs, Cardinal, I. 66r. 
D'EsTz «zs, Mareſchal, — 3 
Des Varpes, his Diſgrace, I. 302, 303. 
Dzvons gik, Earl of, (fee Cavexpisn) is at 


Lord Shrewsbary's, I. * joins in inviting the 


Prince of Or 1. made 

vo uy mag che Ho No 4 is a Duke, 375, 
„488. is turned out, $53. 

Bit P. rden for the Dake 37 


87, b 
pi Witt, J. his Character, I. 219, 220. Am 
fterdam weary of him, 221. worſts the Fg at 
Sea, 229. his Errors, 319, 324. his tragical 


Death, 325. 
D Wirr, Cornelius, tortured, I. 325. 
Dicgson, I. 34. 
Diem, air ed his Letters, I. 11. 
Disszurzxs, counted by King James I. 
Debates and Reſolutions, 702. Divi 
them, II. 21 5, 247. 
Divorce, the Rider. divided about it, II. 126, 


127. 

Docs, one of Sacheverel7's Council, II. 540. 

2 broaches Z — bs 
OLBEN, An of York, I. 

Doxszr, Earl of, — — 303. made 

Lord Chamberlain, II. 5. gives Prier an Educa- 


tion, 58a. 
Dosszr, „ I. 792. 
Doveurty, Dr. I. $19. 
DowGLas, Earl of Angus, I. 18, 19. 
DowsGLas, a Miniſter, I. 34. 
DowsLas, Marquiſs of, I. 526. 
Downinc, Ambaſſador to Holland, I. 199. 
DzxuMLaNtrick, Lord, joins the Prince of Orange, 


I. 791. 
. invites King Charles II. to Scotland, I. 
60, 214, 240. is impri 375- 
Darozx, a Character of his Plays, I. 269. 
DvnL1indeclazes for King Wi/ltam, II. 52. 
Durrus, Lord, I. 148. 
DvevpaLle, his Evidence in the Popiſh Plot, I. 444, 


450, 465, 488, 491, 504. 505. 
Do lob, — — ing Millan, II. 
Bas ven, Rai of. L 44. 


moves fbr a 
AMBRIDGE, 


their 
among 


Duxcons, I. 265. II. 119. | 

Duxvzz, Earl of, heads the Epiſcopal Party in 
Scotland, I. 805. goes to Scotland to raiſe Nebel- 
lion, II. 22. raifes the Hi ds, 26. rout 
Ge Ning Forces, 27. is killed in the Action, 

DunyzRL1NG, Earl of, I. 27. 

Doris, Earl of, I. 24, 213. 

Dunxins, fold to the French, I. 172. delivered to 
the Engl to be demoliſhed, II. 609, 610, 615, 


9- I? 
Du xxort, diſcovers Balmerinech's Petition, I. 23. 
Durcn, the, worked at Sea by the Duke of York, 
I. 218. the Engh/o with Advantage, 229. 
hips at Chatham, their 


þ in Solbay, 323 12 
4 325, 334» 335. ate , 
V5 163. a lone King William, 8.9 
their Conduct in their Quarters, 86. they 
own the Dyke of yen King of Spain, 257. de- 


E X. 
mand Afliſtance from 4. go and obtain it, 263, 
268. love the Duke of Marlborough, 309, 416 


Trade with France, 335, 349, 530, 531" 


598. on in the Commons 598. 
their Memorial the „ibid. the Queen dic 
eagages her ſelf from the Alliances with them, 607, 
608. their Memorial printed, 61 . their Plan of 
Peace, 611, 614. ſign the Treaty at Utrecht, 
242 — 617. their ſecond Barrier Treaty, 613, 
14, 615. 
Dy cxveLT, Ambaſſador to England, I. 324, 325. 
Character, 328, 337; 648. ſent abate Wich 
Inſtructions to manage 


ſorts of People in E 
land, 708, 710,711, 712, 781. 
Drszar, Countels of, 245, 246, 279, 289. 
| E 
E.. Biſhop of Saliabury, I. 225. 
A 


RAR, General, II. 50%, ; 

RTHQUAXE, in'Engl/arid' in = II. 166. 
EasT-InDi a Company, their ſecret Preſents, II. 145. 

n 209, 210, 220. the two 

join, . 

Ecxzztn, Battle of, II. 348, 349. 
ELLior, taken with Lord Preſton, II. 69, 70 
ELynainsTON, I. 8. Sec BALMERINOCH. 
1 I. 798. his Letters to &. Germain, 


Episcoracy, ＋ 1 it, I. 158. abo- 

liſn'd in Scotland, II. 23, . voted ol lower 
Houſe of Convocation to be of Divine Right, 346, 
347. an Act ſecuring it at the Union, 463. is 
to in Scotland, 


Equivalent, to Scolend, II. 458. how beſtowed, 


B45. Earl of, I. 40, r, 260. his Character, 
125. Ambaſſador in Denmark, 396, 397%. made 
tenant of ' Ireland, 397, 398, 431. 

head of the Treaſury, 454. propoſes Li 
on the Duke of York 455: is againſt the Exclu- 


fion, 456. and the Biſhops right of voting, 460, 
8, 469, 474. — 4 6. for the 


Exelufhon, 482, 486, „goa, cos, N 
551. —— the Newer. 552 2 Dear = 
553. icions about it, 

Ess Ex, — of I. 16, 552. 5 


EsSTERHASI, II. 350. 
Evsnxsor Evens, I. 444. 
EvsRrAnD, I. 497. 


Evucsne, Prince of Suwy, his Riſe, II. 203. beats 
the Turks near — 204. commands in 7taly, 
264. his ſucceſsful, 285, 286. his At- 
tempt on Cremona, 287, 327. beats the French at 
Luxzara, 328; 329, 348. Preſident of the Coun- 
cit of War at Vienna, 350, 351. joins the Duke 
of Marlborough in Bavaria, 383, 384. his Share 

in the Battle of Blenheim, beats 


85, 387. 
the Duke of Vene in LS. . his 
March to relieve Turin, 454,455 the French 


and raiſes the Siege, 455, 456. his Share in the 
Victory at Oudenarde, 505. takes Lifle, 506, 510, 
511, 517. his Share in the Battle of Mons, 532, 
533. ſecures the Pence of the Empire in 1711, 
575, 576. comes to England, 589. his Charac- 
ter, 590, 593. commands in Flanders, 602, 606. 
takes Qgeſnoy, bog. beſieges Landrecy, but forced 
to raiſe the Siege by a Loſs at Dexain, 610. 

Era, Sollicitor-General, his Opinipn as to proſe- 
— Dr. Sachewerell, II. 538. is a Manager at 

35 
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Act, Penſioner, his Character, I. 1K 689, 
his Letter to Seward, 731, 778. his Friend- 

ſhip with Dalrimple, II. 24 * 

Facet, General, II. 418. 

FAIR Ax, Sir Thema,, I. 29, 46, 84. 


FAIRFAx. 


INDEX. 


Farrrax, Dr. I. 84. | | 
Farxroul, Biſhop of Glaſgow, I. 133, 141. 
FaLlconBRIDGE, Earl of, I. 83, 372. 
FalmouTH, Earl of, I. 219. 

FarMER, refuſed to be choſen Preſident of Magda- 

len-College, 1. 699. 

FaT1o, I. 689. | 
Faun of the Sorbonne, I. 566. 

Fr, Biſhop of Oxford, I. 601, 694, bgs- 
Fexwick the Jeſuit try'd, I. 443, 459 464. 
Fenwick, 2 his Account of an Aſſaſſination 

deſigned in 1695, II. 148. is in a Plot of Invaſion, 

173. taken, 175. his pretended diſcoveries, 175, 
182, 183. prevails on Goodman to go beyond lea, 
ibid. is attainted by bill, 184, 190. practices as 
to his diſcoveries, 190, 191, 192. his Execu- 
tion, 193. 
FrxpinanD, King of Bohemia, I. 13. 
FEercvu3on, at Weſt's Chambers, I. 542, 543, 576. 

cabals in Holland with the Duke of Monmouth, 34 

G31, 641, 642. in a Plot againſt King William, 

II. 36, 63. and againſt Queen Aune, 372, 373, 

6, 377- 
. . * Earl of, I. 607. commands againſt 
Monmouth, 643. ſent with a Meſſage from him 

to the Prince of Orange, 799, 800. 

Fzvitiave, Duke de, befieges Turin, II. 454, 
455» 456. 4 

Fitwutn's Patriarchal Scheme, I. 571. II. 538. 

Fincu, II. 297. made a Peer, 344. 

Fins of London, I. 229, 230, 231, 232. 

Fixmin, Thomas, II. 211, 212, ny 

Fits uA diſcovers the Affaſſination-Plot, II. 165. 

FrTToN, Chancellor of Ireland, I. 682. 

Firzuakkis, I. 497, 498. his Trial, 501, 502, 
503, 504- 

FLANDERS, ſee NETHERLANDS. 

FLTETWoOoOp, I. 70. 

Furrvs, Battle of, faves England, II. 52. 

FLET CREA, Attorney General, I. 104, 113. 

FLETCHER, Andrew, I. 630, 631, os. 

FLorEnCE, great Duke of, owns King William, 
IL. 129, 323, 394- 

Forty, Mr. oppoſes the Court, II. 109. choſen 
Speaker, 144. choſen a ſecond time, 160. for 
a Land-Bank, 171. 

Foxnts, Biſhop of Edinburgh, I. 22. 

FounTain, for making Cromwell King, I. 68. 

Fovuguer, I. 167. | 

FourxBin, Cardinal, I. 563. 

Fournin, Admiral, ſent to Scotland, II. 499, 500, 


502. . ; 
FowLer, Dr. I. 462. made Biſhop of Gloucefter, 
II. 76. 
F — cy Biſhop of Glouceſter, deprived, II. 6, 


6. 

1388 Father, refuſed his Degrees at Cambridge, 
I. 697, 698. 

ds (eh from S:. Germains to Scotland, II. 
3571 (32) 3 to the D. of Queen 

5, (358, J 37% 373, 375. ... 

F — r e 1138. Palatine, 2 King ames 
I's Daughter, I. 12. choſen King of Bohemia, 
13. is defeated and flies to Holland, 13, 14. 

FRED ERIC II. declares for the Helvetian Gonſtthon, 
I. 14. 15. 

FaRZUAN, Mr. a leading Tory, II. 488. 

Frexcn, the, their King's Pretenſions to Flanders, 
I. 253. his ſucceſs in Holland, 321, 322, 323. 

| loves Flattery, 332, 333- takes Maeſtricht and 
Valenciennes, 354, 403. and Bouchain, 404 de- 
clines a Battle, 405. is angry at the Prince of O- 
range's marriage, 410, 411. takes Ghent and 1- 

pres, 412. ſeizes on Laxemburgh, 564. his diſ- 
putes with the Pope, 595, 759. Warns K. James 
of the Prince of Oranges deſigns, 766. offers him 


Troops, 767. and threatens the States in caſe of 


an Invaſion, 768. prohibits Dutch Manufactures, 
769, his Manifeſto of War againſt the Emperor, 
770, 771, 772. and againſt the Pope, 772, 773. 
England proclaims War againſt him, II. 12. the 
Joy in France upon Report King William was kil- 


OL. II 


led at the Boyne, 50. the French gain the Battle 
Flerus, 52. beak the . Sea, _ oF 
larm the Eng// Coaſt, 54. gain the Battle of 
Steenkirk and Namur, 96, 97, 100. gain the Bat 
tle of Landen, 112. take Charleroi, 113. take 
ſome of the ENgliſb and Dutch Smyrna Fleet, 115, 
116. offer the Duke of jou to Spain, 123, 131 
they try to get a Peace, 113, 132, break their 
Cartel, but forced to obſerve it, 151, 153, 164, 165, 
166, 167, 168. new Attenipts by thera for a Peace, 
179, 180, 194, 199, 200, 20t. they conclude a 
Treaty at Ryfivich, 201, 202. they treat for a 
Partition of the por} Monarchy, 223, 224, 231, 
232, 233. break their Treaty upon the King of 
Spain's Death, 251, 252, 253. corrupt a Party in 
Parliament, 257, 258. negociate with the States, 
259, 260, 270. own the Pretender King of Erg- 
land, 293, 294. join the Elector of Bavaria, 
348, 349. beat the Germans and take Auzburg 
and Landau, 351. diſcover the Duke of Sawoy's 
Deſigns, 355. ſeize on his Troops in their ſer- 
vice, ibid. are beat at Blenheim, 385. their 
Credit low, 41 2, 468, 503. their Preparation in 
1706. 446, 447. forced to raiſe the Siege of Bar- 
celona, 448. beat at Ramellies, 450. loſe many 
Towns, 451, 453- evacuate /taly, 468. try for 
Peace, 474. their Succeſs at Stolhoffer, 476. ſink 
many capital Ships at Toulon, 478. their Deſcent 
in Scotland unſucceſsful, 499, 500, 501, 502, 503. 
ſurprize Ghent and Bruges, 504. beat at Onude- 
narde, 505. and at Leffinghen, 507, 508. loſe 
Lilie, 510, 511. negotiate for Peace, 526, 525. 
their King will not ratify the Prelimin agreed 
on, 529, F O. further Negotiations, 5449, 550, 
551. 1end: 
nothing concluded, 552, 556. their Preliminaries 
in 1711, 580. their Propoſals at Utrecht, 599. 
they beat the Earl of Aibemarle at Denain, 610, 
Gt1. take Sarchienes and Queſnoy and Doway, 
611. their Princes of the Blood renounce all Right 
to the Crown of Spain, and King Phitip to the 
Crown of France, 612, 613. they deliver up Dun- 
kirk to be demolifh'd, 609, 615. their Treaty with 
England and the States, 617, 618. their Treaty 
of Commerce with England, 619, 620. they ſend 
the Pretender away to Lorrain, 618. 

Fr1enp, in the Plot of Invaſion, II. 172. abſolved 
at Tyburn, 174. 

F 2 tent by Saville with a Forgery to Scotland; 

28. 

FrosT, a hard one, II. 511. 

FuRSTEMBERG, Prince of, Dean of Cologne, ſeized, 
I. 354- made Cardinal, 758. N be Co- 


Iiniſters to Gertruydemberg. 51 "77 8 


149 


adjutor of Cologne, 759, 760, 761. the French f 


King eſpouſes him, 770, 771. 
G 
8 GE, informs Cromauell about the Haft. Indies, 
74 


GALLAsG, Count, the Emperor's Ambaſſador, II. 

580. | 
Galway, Earl of, ee ſent to Sa 
vor, II. 176, 177. eneral in Portugal, 0 
loſes his Arm at Badajos, 423. takes 2 
marches into Spain, 445. takes Ciudad Ro- 


444- 
derigo, 448. loſes the Battle of Almanxa, 475» | 
is 


8, 479. returns to Portugal, 487, 492. 
bndue kad by the Houle of tos 38 
I, 2. 

5 Sir Samuel, II. 538, 539. 

GARROWAY, I. 351. 

Gaubzx, Biſhop, Author of Eikon Baſilite, I. gr. 

GAULTIER, Abbot; II. 580. 

GauxT, Mrs. her Execution, I. 649. 

Gus, I. 674. 

Genoa, bombarded, I. 592. their Submiſſion to 
France, 594. II. 131. 

GORE, Prince. See DRN MARK. 

GERMANY, Campaigns there, II. 28, 98, 111, 128, 
152, 154, 323, 327s 348, 383, 384, 385, 386, 414, 
418, 451, 470, 481, 509. 531, 557, 575 

9 E Gin 


9 Oo 
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INDE Xx. 


GenTEUYDEMBERG, Conferences there, II. 551, 
2, 607. 

Civ: taken by Sir George Rook, II. 388, 
389. beſieged by the French, 391, 392. the Siege 
raiſed by Leak, 41 3. | 

Giso, Colonel, Deputy-Governor of Exeter, I. 

ious, 1. 116. is Preſident of the Seſſion, 124. 

GixxLE, General, II. 66, 73. takes Athlone, 79. 
gains the Battle of Aphrem, and reduces Ireland, 
79, 80, 81. made Earl of Athlone, 82. See Ar u- 
LONEZ. 

GiRalD, I. 445 

Grescow, of, ſent to King William from the 
Epiſcopal "__ Scotland, II. 23. 

GLexcalnrx, Earl of, I. 58, 60, 92, 104. made 
Chancellor of Scotland, 1 10, 112, 113, 155. op- 
poſes Sharp's Violence, 205. ; 

GLrxcoe, Maſlacre there, IT. $8. enquired into 
by the Parliament, 156, 157, 162. 

Groveksrrnx, Duke of, his Character, I. 170. 

GLouctsTER, Duke of, put in a method of Edu- 
cation, II. 210, 211. his Death and Character, 
245, 246. 

GLy for making Cremell King, I. 68. 

GopDen, I. 445, 446, 447- 

Govraty, Sir Edmondbury, his Character, I. 428. 
is murdered, and his Body found, 428, 429, 439- 
his Murderers diſcovered, 445. 

GopoLPeHin, Sir William, I. 430. 

Gobolruix, Mr. in the Treaſury, I. 454. his 
Character, 478. for the Excluſion, 487. Secre- 

of State, 592. is in the Scheme laid at the 
Dutcheſs of Port/mouth's, 604. one of the Queen's 
Houſhold, 621. ſent by K. Fame: to the Pr. of 

Orange, 794- 1 * in the Treaſury, II. 4. made 
Lord Treaſurer by Q. Ane, 313, 353, 370, 399, 
400. declares for the Whigs, 426, 487, 516. 519. 
raiſes the publick Credit, 438. his Zeal for the 
Union, 468. ails to . Mr. Harley diſ- 
miſs'd, 495, Y 9g” himſelf turn'd out, 552. and 
attack'd by the New Miniftry, 567, 568, 573, 574 
his Death, 614. 

Gooptxovucn, I. 542, 544. $26, 65: 

Goopman, Evidence as to the Plot of Invaſion, II. 
174, 183. 

Goopwnn, Jobn, a Fiſth-Menarchy Man, I. 67, 
163. 

Fs of IN, Thomas, an Expreſſion of his in Prayer, 
I. 82. 

Gor pon, I. 19, 25 

Gorpon, Duke of, Governour of Edinburgh Caſtle, 

I. 804. maintains it for K. James, II. 22. 

GovLo, Judge, II. 367. 

Go vx executed, I. 127. a Jeſuit, his Trial, 444, 

64. 

4 a, Lucon, Mr. II. 314. made a Peer, 344. 

Gow&rEE's Conſpiracy, a Circumſtance omitted by 
all the Hiſtorians, \ 18, 19. 

GRrarToNn, Duke of, joins the Prince of Orange, 
I. 791. killed at the Siege of Cork, II. 60. 

GRratam, I. 506. II. 69, 71. 

GraxDval undertakes to Kill K. William, II. 95. 
is executed, and conſeſſes it, 96. 

GRAN VIII, Mr. II. 314. made a Peer, 344. 

Green, 1. 445, 446. f . 

GarEN vit made Earl of Bath, I. 98. See Barn. 

GRE, his Correſpondence with France, II. 494. 
is condemned and executed, 495, 496, 497 

GREY, Lord, his Trick in paſting the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, I. 485. meets Monmouth at Shepherd's, 

37. eſcapes out of the Tower, 549. meets 
1 in Holland, 630, 631. his ill Conduct, 
642. is pardoned, 646. 

Grtyvon, Admiral, commands a Squadron in the 
Wal Fate, II. 359. attempts Placentia unſuc- 
celsfully, 359, 365. | 

Gaiusroxt, Sir Harbotile, preſſes the Treaty in 
the Ifle of Wight, 1. 44. charges Cromwell wich 
force on the Parliament, 45, 85. is choſen Speaker, 

' 159. made Maſter of the Rolls, ibid. 380. his 
C r, 381. his Wife's, 382. his Death, 
397. 


GroTivs, . 30s, 316. 

Grove, Dr. made Biſhop of Chicheſter, II. 56. 

GUELDERMALSEN, II. 326. 

Gu1iLlFrorD, Lord, II. 271. , 

Gvu1se, Houfe of, try to embroil England, I. 6, 7. 

Gu1scarD, his Attempt on Mr. Parts, II. 566. 
wounded in Council, ib:4. dies of his Wounds, 567. 

GunxixG, Biſhop, a Manager at the Savvy Conte- 
rence, I. 181, 436, 590. 

Gun-Powper Pror, I. 11. 

GusTavus, Adolphus, I. 314. 

GuTaxy's Remonſtrance to King Charles, I. 112, 
126. his Speech and Execution, 1 27. 

GuTuaxy, an Incendiary, I. 233, 237. 

Gwixx, Mrs. I. 609. | 


H 


ABzas Coxyvus AR carried by a Trick, I. 
85. the Miniſtry indemnified for breaking 
it fa Time of Danger, II. 66, 103. 
HacxsToN, his Execution, I. 51. 
or; 9 ag Earl of, a Promoter of the Union, 
. 460. 

bs I. 22, 24. a Congreſs of Princes there, II. 

71, 72. Negotiations there for Peace, 526, 527, 
29, 530. 

12 Banker, his Trial, I. 599. 

Halt, Sir Matthew, moves for limitations on re- 
ſtoring the King, I. 88. for a Comprehenſion, 
2 his opinion as to Treaſon in Lord Raſets 

4 | 


Hate, Fi Edward, his Trial on the Teſt AR, I. 
follows King James beyond ſea, 796. 
HaiewvYn, I. 48, 315. his CharaRter, 328, 337, 

62 Dr. made Biſhop of Oxford, I. 740. 

HALL, Dr. made Biſhop of Br:ftol, II. 76. 

HaLltirax, Marquis of, his Character, I. 267. 
oppoſes the Teſt, 384, diſmiſs'd from Council, 
398, 401, 402, 424, 431; 434- is again in Coun- 
cil, 454. againſt the Excluſion, bas for Limita- 
tions, 455, 469, 476, 481, 482. Commons ad- 
dreſs againſt him, 484. his expedient, 486. is 
for Lord Stafford, 492, 496. his ſaying about Ad- 
dreſſes, 501, 507, 521. oppoſes Rocheſter, 
531. his Services forgot, 532, 562. brings Mon- 
mouth into favour, 573, 574, 575. his Jelt on Ro- 
cheſter, 592, 602. has on a Sram Miſſionary, 
603. complains of Razures in the Treaſury Books, 
605. moves in Council to examine who have ta- 
ken the Teſt, 652, 653. diſmiſs'd, 6 4. argues 
for the Teſt, 55 meets at Lord Shreqwybury's, 
712, 764. ſent by King James to the Prince of 

Orange, 7900 296, 801, 807, 818, 819, $20. 
made Privy-Seal, II. 4. is attacked in the Houſe 
of Lords, and quits the Court, 34. heads the op- 
poſition, 104. his Death, 149, 150. 

HALTITAx, Lord, (fee MonTacus) 1I. 255, 261. 
impeached by the Commons, 265, 266, 267, 274. 
his Anſwer, 274. acquitted by the Lords, 280, 
316. his Project for a publick Library, 370, 440, 
441. argues for the Union, 464, 491, fag. 

Ha 3 Conſpiracy, I. 542. and Execuion, 

8 Judge, I. 743. 

Harrox, Lord, I. 299, 413, 415. charged with 
Perjury, 514. 

HamBuRGH, Sedition there quelled, II. 484 

Hampen, his Character, I. 539, 541. — to thie 
Tower, $52: his Trial, 576, 578, 629, 646. ad- 
viſes a Clauſe in King William's Speech, I. 6. 

Haulirrox, Duke of, I. 29. his ſecret Powers, 
36. in favour with Charles II. 52, 53. 

Hamilton, Duke of, his Character, J. 103, 118. 
* reſtoring Epiſcopacy, 132, 154. Preſident 
of the Convention, 239, 245, 286, 298, 299, 338, 
362, 363, 364, 369, 372, 375, 400. er 


the Highlanders quartered in the Weſt, 419, 439, 
469, 512. forthe Succeſſion in the Duke of York, 
513, 680. with others of the Scorch Nobility ad- 
dreſles the Prince of Orange, 805. is Preſident of 


the 
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the Convention in 1689, II. 21, uy. is Commiſ- 
ſioner of Parliament, 24, 25, 26. refuſes it in 1695, 
61. is Commiſſoner in 1693, 120. his Death 
and Character, 1 49. 

HamitTon, Duke of, his Son, IT. 321, 376, 398, 
459, 460. oppoſes the Duke of Queensbury, 519. 
made Duke of Brandon, 586. retuſed to be a. 
mitted by the Houſe of Lords, 587. appointed 
Ambaſſador to France, 611, 612. killed by Lord 
Mohun in a Duel, ibid. 

HamilToN, Dutcheſs of, I. 276, 295, 785. II. 


459. 

Haliceen heads the Rebels at Bothwell-Bridge, I. 

be 

nen General, ſent to treat with Jyrconnel, 
I. 808. King William's humanity to him at the 
Beyne, II. 60. 

HauiLrox, Biſhop of Galloway, I. 133, 134. 

HamilTon made Biſhop of Dunkeld, I. 681. 

Ha uon, Henry, his Character, I. 177. 

HaAuuER, Sir Thomas, II. 488. 

Hanover, Duke of, I. 787: quits the French In- 
tereſt, II. 83. made an Elector, 84, 230. 

Hanover, (Dutchels of,) Electreſs of, propoſed to 
be named in the Succeſſion, II. 15, 16. is named, 
245, 270, 271. A further ſecurity for their Succeſ- 

on, 340. Deſigns to invite her over, 407. de- 
bated in Parliament, 429, 430. a Regency in caſe 
of abſence, 431, 433, 434. her Succeſſion gua- 
rantee'd, $95, 596, $97» 598, 613, 614. 

Hanoves, Elector of, her Son, has the Garter ſent 
him, II. 271. fſurprizes the Dukes of Wo/fenbuttle 
and Saxe Gotha, 321, 322. commands * 
on the Rhine, 481, 509, 5 23, 531, 532. his Mi- 
niſter's — 8 the Teac with France, 

81, 582. 

. a, Electoral Prince of, marries the Prin- 
ceſs of Anſpach, II. 480. has Precedence in the 
Houſe of Lords, by Act of Parliament, 587, 590. 

Haxrs9RD, Sir Charles, his Character, I. 386. 

Haxs0xrD, Mr. II. 99. 

HAR cou, Mareſchal de, II. 531. 

Hax covxr, I. his Trial, 464, 467. 

Haxcovar, Sir Simon, II. 314. draws the Act 
of Union very artfully, 465. adheres to Mr. 
Harley, 488. lays down with him, 496. Coun- 
cil for Sacheverel, 540. e Attorney-General, 
553. and Lord-Keeper, ibid. | 

Hako, Captain, II. 332. 

Hare, Dr. II. 600. 

HAR LAV, Preſident of the Parliament of Paris, I. 
565. II. 200. : 
HarLzy, Mr. oppoſes the Court, II. 109, 171. is 
choſen Speaker, 255» 256, 270, 290. is choſen a- 
gain, 333, 381. is made Secretary of State, 381, 
467. ſets up independent of — 
486, 487, 488, 489, 491, 493, 494. lays down 
his Employment, 496. his Spies ill choſen, 497. 
contrives a change of Miniſtry, 546, 547, 552, 
553- promotes Enquiries into Abules, 2, 563. 
15 Aabbed by Guiſcard, 566, 567. is made Earl of 

Oxford and Mortimer, 569. See OxrorD. 

Haro, I. 85. II. 331- f 

Hax RING TOR, I. 67. for chuſing Parliaments by 
ballot, 83. EET” : 

Haxk1s ſent by King James to aſſiſt in the Aſſaſſi- 
nation, II. 166. . 

Hakkisox, the Regicide executed, I. 162. 

Harvey, le eee the King, I. 383. 

HascaRD, Dr. I. 590 

HaverSHAM, A Conference, II. 
278. it raiſes great Conteſts, 279, 285, 429, 491 

Hawrixs, I. 504. 


Hay, I. 23. 
0 dir Charles, II. 298. Secretary of State, 


HevpGEs, 
314- 
HkEixstus, Penſioner, II. 530, 531, 607. 
Nigg, Apothecary, in Story of the Prince of 
Wales's . 783. 
Hz ay Mr. his Narr of King Charles Death, I. 


610. 


HRV, Prince, believed to be poiſoned, I. 10. 
HerBERT, Sir Edward, Chief Juſtice, I. 669. 
the Weſtern Circuit, 672. made an eccle- 
taſtical Commiſſioner, 675. a Judge in the ſeven 
Biſhops 'Trial, 743. 

HerBerT, Admiral, againſt repealing the Teſt, T. 
671. goes over to Hol/and, 762. is Lieutenant- 
General of the Dutch Fleet; 774» 175» 778, 779, 

81, 786. made Earl of Torrington, II. 5. See 

_ TorRiNnGToN. | 

H g * ALL, De, his account of the Duke of Savey, 

« 356. 

e Mr. made a Baron, II. 345. 

Hess E, Landgrave of, I. 757. II. 99, 110, 111, 
230, 387. 

Hesse, a Prince of, II. 194, 243, 351. Governour 
of Gibraltar, 389. his brave detence of it, 391, 
$92- goes with King Charles to Catalonia, 419. 

led in attacking Fort Montjui, 422. 

Hesss, a Prince of, defeated by Count Medavi, II. 
456. | | 

Hewss, I. 510. 

HerYLin, I. 50. 

Hicks, Dr. 1 416. II. 603. 

Hive, Chancellor, I. 60, 74, 88, 89, 92. See CL a- 
RENDON. 

Hionu-Cnukcn, the Diſtinction between it and 
Low-Church when begun, II. 249, 250, 347. 

HII, I. 445, 446. 

HILL, General, his Expedition to Canada, II. 577. 

HoapLey, Mr. his Character and Writings, II. 

38. 

88 I. 100. his Leviathan, 187. 

HoLLanD, Sir John, II. 371. 

HoLLanxp, Diſorders there, I. 13. See Duron. 

HoLLEes, Lord, his advice how to ſave Lord Straf- 
ford, I. 32. and end the Civil War, 38, 40, 44- 
his character, 97. and conduct in France, 207. 

| oppoſes the Teit, 384, 401, 434. againit the Bi- 
ſhops Votes in Treaſon, 460. 

He Ls attacks the Dutch Smyrna Fleet, I. 307. 

HoLmEs correſponds with Argile, I. 584. 

HotsTEin, Duke of, II. 230, 243, 244. 320. 

Hor, Sir Jobn, made Chief juſtice of the King's 

Bench, II. 5, 242. his behaviour in the affair of 
Ailesbury, 367, 408, 472. his Death and Charac- 
ter, . 
—— rial, I. 524, 525. 

Hoxe's Execution, I. 559. 

Hooyes, Dr. I. 674. ic 282. is made a Biſhop, 
and oppoſes the Union, 464. 

Horz, Sir Thomas, I. 23. 

HoRxEck, Dr. II. 318. 

Hovcn, Dr. choſe Preſident of Magdalen Collage, I. 
699. turned out by the Eccleſiaſtical Commullion, 
700. is made Biſhop of Oxford, II. 76. 

Howarpof Eſcrick, Lord, I. 29. 

Howard, Lord, I. 374, 375, 430, 503. brings 
Monmouth and Sidney acquainted, 539, 543, 540, 

49, 550. his Confeſſion and Examination, 551. 
vidence againſt Lord Ruſſel, 553, 554, $55: a- 
gainſt Sidney, 571, 573,574. and Hamden, 576. 

Howakzov, Adina . 661. 

Howe, Jobn, Mr. II. 334, 335, 338, 342. 

HOW EL, I. 230. 

Hur conſeſſes ſetting fire to London, I. 230. 
HuppiesToN gives King Charles II. the Sacra- 
ment, I. 607. | 
Hume, Sir Patrick, correſponds with Argile, I. 629. 

Huus, I. 563, 564. 

Huncary, Wars there with the Tzrks, II. 82, 99, 
131, 156, 178, 204. aPeace, 204. the Hungarians 
revolt, 289, 393, 350. anaccommodation treated 
without ſucceis, 394. Campaigns there, 424, 445 p 
472, 514, 536. all Matters accommodated, 568. 

HuxT1ixGToN, Earl of, 271. his yet 325. 

HuxTLEey, Marquiſs of, kills the Earl of Murray, 
I. 19, 37. 

Hoes + 6 I. 276, 281. refuſes Leigbtaun's 
Terms for a Comprehenſion, 290, 291, 295, 296, 


297. 


HuTTox, 


751 


_— 


—— IRS” — 
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Herres, Dr. Phyſician to King William, gives 
two remarkable Inſtances of his equality of Tem- 
per, II. 59, 60. 

Illo taken by King William, II. 128. 


I. 


Aus I. King, his Minority, I. 6. inclines 

ſecretly to France, 7. the Kirk diſguſted at 
his fickleneſs in Religion, 8. his miſ-conduR, 
9. ſets up Fpiſcopacy in Scotland, 10. afraid 
of the Jeſuits, 11, 12. will not acknowledge the 
Elector Palatine King of Bohemia, 13. parts 
with the Dutch cautionary 'Towns, 15. diminiſhes 
the power of the Crown, 16. his Death and Cha- 
rater, 17. 

James II. King, (ſee Yorx,) begins his Reign with 
great advantage, I. 617. his Education, 618. 
learned War under Jurenne, 619. is proclaimed 
with great ſhouts, 620. Addreſſes from Oxford 
and London, ibid. Cuſtoms and Exciſe levy'd with- 
out law, 621, 622. goes openly to Maſs, 623. 
his courſe of life, 624. ſummons a Parliament, 
625. his Coronation, 628. his ſucceſs againſt 
Monmonth and Argile, 647. Cruelties of Soldiers 
and of Jeffries in the Weſt, 648. the Nation turned 
by them, 651. Diſputes about the Teſt, 65 2. the 
King's Declaration againſt the Teſt Act, 654. the 
Commons addreſs for obſerving the Act, 666. 
ſome Members cloſetted, others diſgraced for their 
voting, 667. the Judges conſulted as to the King's 
diſpenſing Power, 669. the Teſt neglected, 672. 
an Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion, 675. he ſends the 
Earl of Murray to hold a Parliament in Scotland, 
679. the Parliament will not take off the Teſt 
there, 680, and is diſſolved, 681. the King makes 
Mrs. Sidley Counteſs of Dorcheſter, 682, 683, 684, 
685. attempts to bring Papiſts into the two Uni- 
verſities, 696, 697, 698, 699. thF Preſident and 
Fellows of Magdalen Collage turned out, 700, 701. 
the King courts the Diſſenters, 700, 702. his Ar- 
my encamps on Hounſlow Heath, 703. ſends an 
Ambaſſador to Nome, 704, 705. and Albeville En- 
voy to Holland, 708, 709. the King's deſigns diſ- 
cloſed by the ſeſuits at Lie, 711. by his Procla- 
mation in Scotland he claims abſolute Power, 712, 
713. his Declaration for Toleration in Exgland, 

14. Addreiles ot the Diſſentets, 715. the Par- 
iament diſlolved, 716. the Pope's Nuncio re- 
ceived, ibid. the King's Progreſs, 717. changes 
the Magiſtrates over England, 718. ueſtions 
put about Elections, 719. his letter to the Princeſs 
of Orange about Religion, 720, 721, 722. her 

Anſwer, 722, 723, 724. Steward in favour, 731. 
F. Petre a Privy Counſellor, 733. the King de- 
mands his Regiments in the States ſervice, 734. a 
new Declaration for 'Toleration, 736. the Clergy 
refuſe to read it, 738. the Biſhops petition againſt 
it, 739, 740. are ſent to the Tower, 741. are 
tried in Weftminfter Hall, 742 743. great joy at 
their acquittal, 744. ,the Clergy cited, 745. the 
Queen gives out the is with child, 748. an ac- 
count of the birth of that Child, 749, 750, 751, 
752. 753, 754. à Fleet ſet out, 755. the Court 
alarmed, 75, 766. Lord Dartmouth commands 
the Fleet, ibid. Irifþ Recruits refuſed by the 
Officers of the Army, 767. the French Troops re- 
faſed, 768. the Earl of Sunderland prevents the 
ſeizing ſuipected Perſons, 783, 784, Proofs of the 
Birth of the pr. Pr. of Wales, 785, 785. the Fleet 
is forced back into Pert/mouth, 789. the King 
comes to Saliſbury, 790. many forlake him, 791. 
the Princeſs of Denmark does, 792. he returns to 
Loudn, 793. ſends for the Lords there, and by their 
advice tends to treat with the Prince of Orange, 
7094. ſtrange counſel of the Prieſts, 795. the 
King goes away in diſguiſe, 796. taken and 

N to Feverſham, 797, Advices given as to 

his Perſon, 798. brought to Whitehall, 79g. ſent 

under a Dutch Guard to Rochefter, 801. 12 Queen 
preſſes him to come to France, 804. he flies thi- 
ther, wid. a Party forming for him in Englard, 


II. 13. his Great Seal found in the Thames, 10 
his conduct at the French Court ruins his Affairs, 17. 
goes to Ireland, ibid. Cabals in Scotland in his 
tavour, 18. forced to raile the Siege of Londonderry 
and Inniftillin, 18, 19. ſome Whigs in his Intereit, 

6, 37. his conduct in Jreland, 47,48, 50. his 

haviour at the Boyne, 51. leaves Ireland, 51, 52. 
flighted in France, 57. his Partifans in Scotland 
diiperted, 61. Plots there in his favour diſcovered, 

62, 63. he intends a Deſcent on England, gz. 

in a Plot againſt King Milliam, 95. the Abjura- 
tion of him not carried, 103. Mzddletoun's propo- 
ſition to him, 122. his Declaration, ib:4. Char- 
nock and the Earl of Ailesbury ſent to him, 148. 
he grants a Commiſhon to attack King ll;am's 
Perion, 165, 166. is ready to invade £ng/and, 166, 
167, 168. Berkeley who had his Commiſſion e- 
ſcapes, 167, 1 68, 203, 217. his Death and Cha- 
racter, 291, 292, 293. 

Jave, Dr. I. 684. | 

JerrER1Es, Sir George, I. 484, 556. made Chief- 
Juſtice, 567, 570, 572, 578, $79, $80, 591, 598, 
599g. his Cruelty in the , 645. e a Ba- 
ron, ibid. and Lord-Chancellor, 665, 675, 698, 
702, 784. ſent to the Tower, 797. 

Jerrer1Ets, Lord, II. 271. 

jexy 11, Sir Foſeph, II. 371. a Manager in Sache- 
verell's Trial, 540. 

Jexx1ins, Sir Lionel, Plenipotentiary at Cologne, I. 
354- and at Nimeguen, 422, 440. made Secre- 
tary of State, 481. his Violence as to the City of 
London, 528, $29, 530, 531, 855 diſmiſt, 592. 

Jzxx1508, his Evidence in the Popiſh Plot, I. 448. 

Jeux, Earl of Sr. Albans, I. 40. 

Jex5ty, Earlof, II. 241, 242, 260, 261, 262, 316, 

81. employed in treating with France, 580, his 
Dearh, ibid. 

IxncoLpsBy, I. 85. 

Inw15K1L1L1N, Siege of, II. 19. 

Jounsroune, I. 764, 766. II. 87, 93, 15H 162, 

6, 400. 

* E, Sir Patrick, II. 462. 

Joxes, I. 396, 434, 455» 481, 492, 403, 496, 498, 
500, 508, 

Jowes, Biſhop of Se. Afaph, II. 227. 

Joseyn, King of the Romans, takes Landau, II. 
327, 386. ſucceeds Leopold his Father as Kurz- 
ROR, 417. his ſeparate Treaty for evacuating J 

" tals, 472. is Caule of diſappointing the 
upon Toulon, 474, 470, 478. Naples reduced w his 
Obedience, 480, 481. his Death, 568. 

IRELaxD, the War there, after the Revolution, II. 
18, 19, 47, 48, 49, 50, * waſted by the 
Rapparees and Soldiers, 61, 66. reduced by Gi. 
4%, 78, 79, 80, 81. a Parliament there, 86. a 
nother in 1695, 159. Truſtees of the forfeited 
Eftates there, 290, 291, 295. Whig and Tory 
prevail there, [360.] the Papiſt's Eſtates ſplit by 
Act of Parliament, 361, 362. the Proteſtants di- 
vided, [360,] 427. and the Clergy there, 5 26. 

IrELanD , his Trial, I. 443, 448, 450. 

Is Ero, the Author of K. Charles the firſt's Death, 
I. 46, 49» 

IRs1SH Maflacre, I: 41. 

Isox$1De, Dr. made Biſhop of Hereford, IT. 76. 

IsaBELLA, Archdutcheſs, I. 13, 48. 

ITaLY, Campaigns there, I]. 84, 100, 111, 154, 
176, 348, 350, 418, 445. evacuated by the French, 


472. 
Jo K Es, a Bill to make their Salaries for Life, II. 
86. 
JusTices, Lords, during K. Villiam's abſence, II, 
150. 
Jux ox, made Archbiſhop of Canterbury, I. 176. 
"he 


Er1 1xc, draws the Act of Uniformity, I. 184. 

KEzL1xG, his Depoſitions, I. 544, 559- 
E1SERWAERT, Siege of, II. 28, 323, 324. 

Kriru, George, leaves the Quakers, II. 248, 249- 


Kirn, in a Plot, II. 371, 372, 373, 376, * 
EN, 


INDE X. 


Ke v, Biſhop, his Character. I. 591. attends King 
Charles on his Death-Bed, 607, 608. and the 
Duke of Monmouth at his Execution, 645. per- 
ſuades the Clergy to take the Oaths, II. Cy. but 
does not take them himſelf, id. 

Kenner, Dr. II. 281. 

Kur, Earl of, made Lord-Chamberlain, IT. 381. 
made a Duke, 546. has the Garter, 612. 

KzyyeL, made Earl of A/bemarle, II. 224. 

Ker, I. 251. 

Keys, in the Aſſaſſination-Plot, IT. 171, 172. 
Kio, ſent againſt Pirates in the Eaft- Indies, II. 236. 
turns Pirate, 237. taken and hanged, 265, 266. 

KiltLlickew, in the Admiralty, II. 104. 

KilLock, I. 37. 

KIxcARDIx, Fan of, his Character, I. 103. a- 
gaintt Epiſcopacy, 132. and Sharp's Violence, 
211, 245, 247, 275, 290, 376. turned out of the 
Council, 400, 439, 514. 

Kix, a Phyſician, I. 606. 

Kix, Dr. Archbiſhop of Dublin, II. 538. 

KinG, in the Aſſaſſination-Plot, IT. 171, 172. 

= - G, Sir Peter, a Manager in SacheverelÞs Trial, 

540. 

List Y. 647, 765. II. 5 

Klik Kk Tox, a Conventicle Preacher, I. 399, 400. 

KnicaTLyY, views the Ground for attacking Kin 
William, II. 165, 166. condemned and partonnd 


174. 
L 


Axe, Biſhop of Chicheſter, abſents from Parlia- 
ment, II. 6. is deprived, 76. 
AMBERT, General, I. 84, 85. accuſed by Oares, 
is 
Lak: taken by the Germans, II. 327. retaken 
by the French, 351. taken by the /mperialifts a- 
gain, $05, 39 7577 
LAN DEN, tle of, II. 112. 
LANGHAM, 1 I. 267. 
LanGHORNE, I. 230, 430, 431. his Trial and 
Death, 465, 466. 
LancsToNn, Colonel, I. 790. 
LANIER, II. 58. 
La Rus diſcovers the Aſſaſſination-Plot, IT. 165. 
LAVARDIN, Count, enters Rome in a hoſtile manner, 


LI Earl of, 1. 24, 25. 30, 36, 38, 47, 52, 
53. his Character, 101. periuades an] nity, 
105. and deſtroying Cramæwveill's Forts, 1057. for 
Presbytery, 108. made Secretary of State, 110. 
againſt a Scotch Council at Whitehall, 111, 11 
131, 132, 142, 147. is in the incapacitating liſt, 
150. accuſes Midaletaun, 200, 201, 203, 205. 
gives way to Sharp, 206, 211, 212, 213, 241, 2 
245, 247, 261, 265, 276, 278, 283. his 8 

to Palmen, 284. paſſes the Act of Supremacy, 
286, 288, 289, 290, 291. ſereens Papiſts, 292, 
299, 300, 304. marries Lady Dyſert, 306. is 
made a and has the Garter, 307. his In- 
ſolence, 338. angry at the Preſbyterians, 340, 
341, 342. his violent counſel, 349, 355. a Party 
againſt him, 363. puts off the Seſſion, 364. an 
Addreſs to remove him, 765. is reconciled to Ar- 
gile, 369. made Earl of Gui/ford, 371, 374, 375, 
376, 396, 399 406, 412, 413, 414, 415, 416. 
is violent Ion, 417), 445, 419. 2 
21, » 434, 439. the charge againſt him, 469. 
heard in Gn, 4 


o. 471, 472. draws the In- 
demnity after the Rebellion at Bothwell-Briage, 


473. votes againſt Lord Stafford, 492, 510, 513. 
LauDeRDALE, Dutcheſs of, I. 339, 362, 363. 
Lavsuxn commands the French Troops ſent to Jre- 

land, II. 17. his ill conduct there, 57, 61. 

LI Ak, or Laxt, Sir Fobn, II. 391. raiſes the Siege 

of Gibraltar, 413, 444. and of Barcelona, 447. 
LEARuorn ſurprizes Turner, I. 233. 

Lee, Sir Thomas, I. 351. his Character, 389. 
LEE, I. 559. 
Leros, Duke of, II. 155. acquitted of his Impeach- 

ment, 280. 

Ver. II. 


LrETDALE diſappoints an intended Aſlaſſination of 
K. William, II. gg. | 

Le Fevae, Dr. I. 609. 

Lec, I. 544- 

Lrecanes, Marquiſs of, IT. 419. 

LeicesrER, Earl of, I. 315. | 

LEe1GHToOuN, Biſhop, his Character, I. 134, 135, 
136, 137, 138, 139. bis Moderation, 140, 142, 
145, 213. propoles a Comprehenſion, 248, 274, 
275, 270, 281, 284. made Archbiſhop of GH 
286. his ſcheme of accommodation with the Preſ- 
byterians, 289. his Conferences with them, 290, 
291. angry at the Act againſt Conventicles, 293. 
his further Conferences with the Preſbyterians, 205, 
296, 297, 300, 339. reſigns his Archbiſhoprick, 
341. his Death, 588, 589. 

Ltexox; Duke of, I. 6, 20. 

LeoyoLD, the Emperor, loſes Belgrade, II. 65. 
beats the Turks, 82, 83. a great Victory over them 
near Belgrade, 203. makes the Peace of Carbauit, 

204. 8 conſents to the Partition Treaty, 232, 

233, 260, 261. begins the War with France in 
Italy, 264, 285, 286, 287, 288. refuſes to own 
the Pretender, 293, 294. is in greatdiſtreſs, 348; 

49, 350) 381, 382. the Duke of Marlborough 
aves the Empire, 381, 382. the Emperor con- 
tinues the War in Hungary, his Death 
and Character, 416, 417. 

LesLey, I. 54. 

LEesLEy, Author of the Rehearſal, II. 538. 

UEsTrance, Sir Roger, I. 461. 


LevixcsTos defeats the Highlanders, II. 61. his 


ſhare in the Maſſacre at Glencoe, 89, 165. 

3 Lord, ſent Ambaſſador to Spain, II. 

11, 612. 

ItryBouRN, a Biſhop ſent from Rome, I. 733. 

LicyTENSTEtN, Prince of, a Favourite to King 
Charles of Spain, II. 422, 443, 449. 

L1itGe, the Factions there, II. 128. 

B 2 Siege of, raiſed, II. 58, 59. capitulates, 
o. 

Lixpsay ſent from K. James to Scetland, II. 18, 
373» 

Lewd, Earl of, I. 471: 

Lis Tr, Lord, I. 649. his Lady's Character and 
Execution, 701d. 

LiTrTLETON, Sir Thomas, I. 231, 232, 251, 265. 
his Character, 231, 359, 424, 437, 454, 496, 498. 

Lire in Scotland, how L 

Lrorbd, Dr. his Character, J. 190. his account of 
the Fire of London, 231, 424, 429, 430, 434, 446, 
447» 489, 696, 753, 754, 824. is Biſhop of Mor- 
cefter, II. 204. 


| LLov p, Biſhop of Norewich, abſents from Parliament, 


II. 6. is deprived, 76, 183. 
Los adviſes ſending the Bifhops to the Tower, I. 740. 
LocxHarrm, Sir George, ftands it againſt the King's 


order, I. * Council for Mitchell, 414. againſt 
» 4 


1 Lauderda 1. 

OCKHART, Sir Tame, I. 154. 

LockfarT, Cremabell's Amballador in France, I. 
77, 86, 227. ſent to France by King Charles II. 


394» 389. 390- 8 
Los box, the Lieutenancy in Tory hands, II. 40, 


s Siege of, raiſed, II. 18, 19. 

LonsDaLE, Viſcount, II. 261. 

Lorn, Lord, I. 57, 58, 106. ſollicits in behalf of 
his Father, 123. has Letter intercepted, 148. it 
haſtens his Father's Execution, 149, 151. made 
Earl of Argile, 205. See Ak ITE. 

Lok RAIN, Cardinal, I. 311. 

LoTHian, Earl of, I. 13 51, 52. 

Lor nix, Marquiſs of, II. 519. fs 

Louvois, dragoons the Proteſtants, I. 658, 689, 
766. is ſecretly an Enemy to K. Fames, II. 17, 


Los DUN, Earl of, I. 27, 30, 44, 124. 
Lowes, Dr. I. 506, 609. 

Low1ck is in the Aſſaſſination-Plot, II. 174. 
LupLow, I. 46. 


LumLEy, Lord, I. 644, 763, 766, 791. 
9 F Le- 
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LuxeExRrURGH, Duke of, I. 757. II. 244. 

LuxT, II. 141. ſome tried on his Evidence, 142. 

LuxrupuRGn, Duke of, marches into Holland, I. 
335, 406. gains the Battle of Flerus, II. 52, 96. 
ot Steenkirk, 97, 98. and of Landen, 112. his 
Death, 150. 


754 


NI. 


Accair dies in the Torture, I. 237. 


M Maccarrty, Colonel, I. 601, Goz. 
[accianv, I. 52. 127. 
MAaccLetan, Sir John, his account of a Plot, II. 


371, 372» 373» 374» 375» 370, 377» 378. 
MaccLEsFitLlp, Earl of, I. 780. II. 271. 
Macponalps, from Ireland, I. 37, 39. 
coc, II. 88. 

Mackay commands in Scotland, II. 27. his Ser- 
vices in [re/and, 79, 82. killed at Steenkirk, 97, 

8. 

3 I. 469. 

Macon, I. 679. 

Macquair, I. 117. 

* MagNACuARTA, an original in the Author's hands, 

I. 32, 812. 

1 Madame de, II. 95, 110, 215, 216, 
252, 450, 530, 

MaxCHEsTER, Lord, I. 85. made Lord Chamber- 
lain, 98. is for Moderation, 192, 263. 

ManxcuesTeR, Earl of, Ambaſlador in France, II. 
251. leaves that Court, 293, 294. 

MaxsEL, Colonel, I. 47s. 

MaxsEL, Sir Thomas, II. 381, 496. 

MaxsFitLD, Count, II. 328, 350. 

NfANTox, Dr. I. 308. 

MaxTua, Duke of, II. 263, 286, 287. 

Maxwarinc, Dr. II. 544. 

MarcumonTt, Earl of promotes the Union, II. 


of Gen- 


Mee Bietht (ſee CuurcHiLL) takes 
Cork and Kinſale, II. 60, 85. is ditmils'd, go, 
92. ſent to the Tower on a forged Accuſation, 
102, 104. Governour to the Duke of Glouceſter, 
210, 261, 262. ſent to Holland on Queen Anne's 
Acceſſion, 310,311. made Captain-General, 313, 
214, 316, 324. takes Venlo, Ruremand, Stewvenſ- 
avaert, and Liege, 325. eſcapes from a French 
Party, 326. beloved in He/land, ibid. made a 
Dent, 327. has Thanks from both Houles of 
Parliament, ibid. 347. takes Bonne, Huy, Lin- 
buurg, Guelder and all the Coudras, 348, 349. his 
ſecrecy in conducting his Deſigns, 381, 382. routs 
the Bawariams at Schellemberg, 382, 383. Joins 
Prince Eugere, 383. the Victory at Blenheim, 384, 
i; made a Prince of the Empire,, ibid. 386. 
his N egociations at ſeveral Courts, 387, 400. diſ- 
appointed by the Pr. of Baden, 413, 414. breaks 
through the French Lines, 415. calms the Divi- 
hons in Hzs//and, 416. goes to ſeveral Courts, 417, 
436. his Victory at Ramellies, 450. reduces all 
Flanders and Brabant, 451. takes Oftend, Menin, 
Dendermond and Acth, 451, 452, 470, 484. 485. 
removes Mr. Harley, 495, 496, 503. his Victory 
at Oudenarde, 505. tix thouſand of his Men beat 
twenty thouſand French, 506, 507, 508. forces 
the French Lines, 509. Liſle taken, 510. and 
Ghent and Bruges, 511, 517. he is Plenipoten- 
tiary for treating with France, 527, iff $32. 
takes Tournay, 532. his Victory at Blareignies, 
632, 533- takes Mons, ibid. 546, 548. takes 
Day and Fort Eſcarp, ibid. rejects King Philips 
Ofers, 550. takes Bethune, Aire, and St. Venant, 


a - 
395 


6 has not the uſual Thanks of Parliament, 
$4. carries the Queen a ſurrender of his Lady's 
Places, 504. 565. paſles the French Lines, $76. 


and takes Bae ibid. retires from Council, 
5*2, 583. turned out of all his Employments, 
5 his Preſent from the Jew voted illegal, 
oz. wnl the Twoand a halt per Cert. from the 
foreign Troops, /bi4. Libels againſt him, 592, 
$3. Pr. Exgenc's ſaying 2s to one of theſe, od 


Hulle againſt him, big. his Innocence apparent, 


E X. 


592» 593, 614, G15. on Lord Codolphin's Death 

e goes abroad, 615. 

MAarLlLBOROUGH, Counteſs of, and afterwards Du r- 
CHEss, (ſee CHURCHILL) is forbid the Court, II 
91. is refle&ted on for favouring the Whigs, 429. 
her Authority quoted, 430. her Intereſt at Court 
declines, 487. is again in favour, 496. ſlic leaves 
the Court, 546, 547. and ſends a ſurrender of her 
Places, 564, 56s, 614, 615. 

Marsis, Mareſchal, U. 381, 384, 385. 472. 

XIAR TI, I. 67, 162. 

Mary, Queen. See Querx Mary. 

MasQuetRaADEs at Court, I. 262. 

Massam, Mrs. made Privy Purſe, II. 564. 

Massty, Dean of Chriſt Church, I. 696. 

MarTH1as reſigns the Crown of Bohemia, I. 12. 

Maurice, Elector of Saxony, I. 310. 

M ax1M1L1aN againſt Perſecution, I. 12. 

MaxweELL an Incendiary, I. 233. 

May, Mr. I. 470, 604. 

Mayxarp, Serjeant, I. 68, 441, 639. his Repar- 
tee to K. William, $03. made one of the Com- 
miſſioners of the Great Seal, II. 3. 

Maxx, Duke de, II. 151. 

MazaRin, Cardinal, I. 72, 73, 76, 85, 166, 167. 

Meaux, Biſhop of, I. 656. II. 215, 216. 

Mevavi, Count, II. 450. 

Mevixa, Duke of, II. 288. ſent Priſoner to Sego- 
Via, ; 

Mrrrokr, Earl of, I. 636, 653, 783. II. 26, 373. 

M+e1 vii, Lord, I. 629. Secretary of State for Scor- 
land, II. 24. zealous for Preſbytery, 25, 29, 36. 
holds a Parliament as Commiſſioner, 61. gives 
up the Supremacy and the Rights of Patronage, 62. 
adviſes an Indemnity, 63. has Dalrimple joined 
to him in the Secretary's Poſt, 74. is removed, 
87. 

Mac, Count, II. 531, 532. 

Memes, I. 452. 

ar eee . Preliminaries from France, II. 
580. a 

Mruukx, Lord, I. 19. 

Meruurx, Mr. his Negotiations in Portugal, II. 
289, 290, 323, 332. concludes a Treaty there, 351, 
352, 353» 387, 388. 

Mv, Biſhop of Wincheſter, I. 590. 

Miborkskx, Earl of, II. 277. 

MippLEeToOn, I. 60. 

Mibpprrox, Earl of, I. 104, 105, 169. Commiſ- 
ſioner and General in Scotland, 110, 11 3. 114. 
paſles the reſciſſory Act, 119. inveterate againſt 
Argile, 124. and Guthry, 126, 127, 128. diſputes 
with the Earl of Crawford, 129. for Epiſcopacy, 
131, 142, 143. for Fines in the Indemnity, 147. 
paſſes the incapacitating Act. 150, 151, 153, 154, 


155. accuſed by Lauderdale, 200. turned 
Out, 201, 202. 
MivpLeToN, Earl of, his Son, of State 


for Scotland, I. 592. his advice to Paterſon, 680, 
683, 801. goes over to King James with a wile 
Propoſal, II. 122, 294, 373- 

n a Bill to take it out of the Crown, II. 14, 
1 

MiLlLixcTox, Dr. I. » 760. 

MiLrox, his famous Nang 15 163. 

Mixas, Marquiſs das, II. 481. 

MixorCa taken by the Britifþ Fleet, II 512. 

MiRraxDoLa, Princeſs of, II. 287. 

MiTCHELL, his Trial for the Attempt on Sharp, I. 
413,415» 

Morne Dutcheſs of, 1. 749. 

Movtna, Duke of, II. 287, 350. 

— 2 Lord, killed in a Duel with D. Hamilton, 

. 612. 

Moxx, General, left to reduce Scotland, I. 58. de- 
fired to declare for the Parliament, 84. breaks 
open the Gates of London, 86. declares for the ſe- 
cluded Members, ibid. moves to reſtore the King 
without Terms, 89. made Duke of Albemarle, 
and has the Garter, 98. he ſends Argi/e's Let. 
ters to Scotland, 125, 166, 173, 200. 15 Admiral 
againſt the Dutch, 228. 


Mowk- 


INDE Xx. 


AMoxxTox, Mr. a bold ſaying of his, II. 258. 

MonmouTH, Duke of, I. 261, 354, 438, 454, 470. 
ſent to ſuppreſs the Rebellion at Bothwell Bridge, 
472. his Clamency, 73, ſent ws ap Sea, 474. 
returns and is diſgraced, 477. puſhes on the Ex- 
cluſion, 487, meets Lord * at Shepherd's, 5 37, 
538, 539. treats with the Scotch, 539, 540, 547. 

Capes, 549, 551, 559. is pardoned, 573: and 
again diſgraced, 575) 577. meets the King at 
Lady Port/mouth's, 604. diſmiſs'd from Holland, 
624, 625, 626, 628, 629. forced to an unripe In- 
vaſion, 630, 631. lands at Lime, 640. attainted 
by Parliament, 641. defeated and taken, 644. 
executed, 645. dies calmly, 646. 

MoxmouTH, Part of, (ſee MoxpaukTt,) made 
firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, II. 4, 36. 
turned out, 41, 277- 

Mo xs taken by the French, II. 73. taken by the 
EAI. 533- 

MonTacue, Admiral, comes in to K. Charles, I. 87. 
made Earl of Sandꝛuich, and has the Garter, 98, 
219, 221. blows up his own Ship at Sha, 323. 

MoxTacue, Lord, Ambaſſador at Paris, I. 337, 

91, 410, 422, 440, 442, 455, 481, 487. is an 

arl, 655. 

Mo x rau, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, II. 
108, 218. made Lord Hallifax, 255. See Hari- 
LIFAX. 

MonTAGUE, * * Attorney-General, II. 5 5 ;. 

MonTavus1ER, Duke of, I. 565. 

MoxTEREY, I. 405. 

MonTesPan, Madame, ſent to a Nunnery, I. 579. 

MonTGomMERY, Colonel, I. 57. 

MonTGoMERY, Sir James, his ſervices to K. 71. 
liam, II. 23. ſent with the tender of the Crown 
of Scotland, 24. diſguſted, 2g. enters into a Plot, 
35» 36, 37- din it, but will not name his Ac- 
complices, 63. 

MoxTGoMERY, Lord, II. 173. 

MonT1u1, Fort, taken, II. 422, 447. 
MonTREVEL, Mareſchal, his Cruelty in the Ce- 
vennes, II. 3 377 . ö 
MonTRross, Earl of, his brave undertaking, I. 36. 
37» 38. is routed and his Papers taken, 39. his 
Offers to the King, 52. his Conſtancy at his Exe- 

cution, 53, $7: 1 

MonTRrost, Marquiſs of, his Son, I. 125. 

MonTxross, Marquiſs of, his Son, for the Union, 

II. 4 made a Duke, ibid. oppoſes the Duke 

of KEEN » TIQ. 

Mo 0 8 785. — AO appoints North She- 
e 

Mook, Arthur, II. 622. 

MorDauNT, Lord, I. 665, 762, 780. See Mon- 
_ _ 1 

RE, F. 1. 187. 4 

— Dr. E. Biſhop of Noravich, II. 76. 
and of Ely, 488. | 

MorEL of Jane his account of a Plot againſt King 
William, * "2 
OR LAND, 1. , . . | 

vp I. 88, ah made Biſhop of Worceſter, 
177. and of Wincheſter, 184. his acconnt of the 
Dutcheſs of Nor#'s Religion, 309. his Death and 
Character, $90. x | 

Mor Rice, N 8 I. 99. 

Moulin, Du, I. 374, 378. 

MuLGRAVE, Earl of 1. 683. II. 104, 105. See 
2 NE Go 

Murray, Earl of, 1. 19, 25> 79. 

Munna, Sir Robert, his Character, I. 59, 132, 
150. Preſident of the Royal Society, 192, 241, 245, 
247, 258, 261, 280, 283, 286, 292, 298, 299, 303- 

Mukk Av, William, I. 59. 60, 244- 

Muscovx, Czar of, dangerous to the Turks, II. 
178. his travels, 197, 198. comes to 1 his 
Character, 221. Plots in Maſcovy call him home, 
222. his Wars with Sgveden, 231, 256, 329, 395, 

73. defeats them at Pu/toxva, 534. makes peace 
with the Turks, 536. takes all Livonia, 557. War 
breaks out between him and the Turks, 550, 509, 
he is in great ſuaits, 578, 579. reduces Finland, 
617. 


MuscRravt, Sir Chriftepher, IT. 108, 109, 371,410, 
411. © 


Argx, Mr. his Character, I. 215, 285, 293 
refuſes a Biſhoprick, 300. ; 
NAMUR, taken by the French, II. 97. re-taken by 
King William, 152, 153. 
NaeLts, Kingdom of, II. 476. reduced, 480. 
Nassau, a Prince of, II. 323, 
NEED HA, Dr. I. 609. 
NeLTHARP, I. 650. 
NETHERLAxDs, Spaniſh, in a Scheme for a Repub- 
lick, I. 48. put into the ElcQor of Bawaria's 
hand, II. 84, 85. the Campaigns there, before 
the Peace of Ryſavick, 28, 32, $4» 77, $10, 12”; 
1.50, 175, 193. in the hands of France on the 


351. 


NeviLL, I. 67, 83. 

NeEwBuRrGn, Earl of, I. 148. 

New casTLE, Duke of, Privy-Seal, II. 367. 
his Caution in paſſing Publick Accounts, ibid. 
his Death, 580. 

N1cnoLas, Secretary, his Character, I. 99. 

Nicholson, Sir Thomas, I. 56. 

NisniTT, Sir John, I. 279. 

NiTHESDALE, Earl of, I. 20, 21. 

NoatLLEs, Duke de, II. 557. 

Nokfolk, Duke of, his "ZAIRE to King James, 
I. 684. the Affair of his Divorce, II. 126, 127. 

Nokrork, Dutcheſs of, II. 126, 127, 192. 

NorxmaxsBy, Marquits of, (ſee Mu LlGRA VH) heads 
the Tories, II. 221, 314. made Duke of Bacling- 
ham, ibid. See BuCkixGHam. 


| Noxrr1s, Lord, I. 485. 


Nox ru, Chief-Juſtice, I. 498, 505. made Lord 
Guilford, 5 32, 596. his Character, 605. 
Nox ru, Sheriff of London, I. 5 28, 529. 
NorTHAMPTON, Marquiſs of, 11. 126. 
NoRTHEY, Sir Edward, II. 284, 572, 602. 
NoRTHUMBERLAND, Earl of, I. 40, 41, 169, 618. 
NoTTixGHam, Earl of, I. 420, 452, 460. 4 
Steward at Lord Stafßord's Trial, 490, 492, 490. 
NoTTixGHaM, Earl of, his Son, attacks Lord Gui /- 
ford, I. 665. meets at Lord Shrewsbury's, 712, 
764. ſent by King James to treat with the Prince 
of Orange, 794. 803. for a Prince Regent, 810, 
811. made Secretary of State, II. 3. againit de- 
claring the Acts of the Convention valid, but for 
enacting them, 42. brings in many Torics, 86. 
_ diſputes with Admiral RH, 94, 101, 104. is 
diſmiſs d, 123, 129, 143, 297, 301. made Secre- 
tary of State by Queen Anne, 314, 346, 352, 373s 
375» 376, 377- reſigns his Employment, 381. 
oppoſes the Union, 464. is againſt Spain and the 
I eſt- Indies remaining in the Houſe of Bourbon, 
$83, 584. carries the Occaſional Bill, .584, 585. 
or addreſſing the Queen to treat in Concert with her 
Allies, 587, 588. oppoſes an Enquiry into King 
William's Grants, 605, 606. | 


O 


Arks, Titus, his firſt Diſcovery of the Popiſh 
Plot, I. 425. at the Council, 426, 427, 428. 
nis new Diſcovery to the Houſe of Commons, 430, 
436, 438, 448, 450, 404, 405, 467, 408, 488, 490, 
510, 549. impriſoned, 591. Convict of Perjury 
and cruelly whipt, 637. ; 
Oarus, Debates concerning them, II. 8, 9, 43, 44, 
103. 
Our1an, I. 269. | 
Odi of Boyne, his Commiſſion to Queen rc, 
II. 547. 
Repo I Sir Richard, Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, II. 516. 
Orpau, I. 218. II. 348, 349. 
OrANGE, Hlham I. Prince of, frees the ſeven Pro- 
vinces 
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vinces from Spain, and forms their Republick, I. 
314. 

Os 26 rt, Maurice, Prince of, embroils Holland with 
the frminian Controverly, I. 13. his Quarrel 
with Barnevelt, 315. 

Oz ance, Henry-Frederick, Prince of, communicates 
a Secret to England, I. 48, 49. his wite Govern- 
ment, 317. 

Oraxce, William II. Prince of, 317. his Death, 
318. 

Ozance, William-Heonry, Prince of, his Birth, I. 

318. made General, 320. his Character of De 
Witt, 321. comes to England, 273. made Stadt- 
holder, 326. his Anſwer to the Duke of Bucking- 
bam, 327, 329. animates the State, to a War, 
331, 333, 342. made Hereditary Stadtholder, 
367, 375. his Conduct at the Battle of Sen, 376, 
377. offers the French Battle, 404, 405. comes 
to England, and marries Lady Mary, 408, 410. 
againſt the Peace at Nimeguen, 422. beats Luxem- 
burgh, 423. projects an Alliance, 479, 482. his 
Conferences with King Charles, 575, 594. dil- 
miſſes the Duke of Monmouth, 624. keeps fair 
with King James, 627. invites Dr. Burnet to the 
Hague, 688, 689, 690, 691, 692, 693. his An- 
ſwer to D' Albeville's Propoſitions, 710. his 
Friends meet at the Earl of Shrexusbary's to con- 
cert Meaſures, 712. Fagel's Answers to Stewards 
Letters, 733, 734» 735. his Aniwer to Ruſſel, 746. 
congratulates on the Birth of the pretended Prince 
of Wales, 754. communicates his intended Expe- 
dition to the Elector of Brandenburgh, 757. Co- 
logne affords a Pretence for arming, 758, 759, 760, 
761. the States fit out a Fleet, 761. what Eng- 
ii engaged, 762, 763, 764, 765, 766. Affairs 
in Germany faveur the Deſigu, 527 778." the 
Dutch Fleet at Sea, 774. the Prince's Declara- 
tion, 775, 776, 777, 778, 779, 780. it is amend- 
ed, 781, 782. the Fleet forced back, 783, 786. 
they return to Sea, 787. land at Torbay, 788. 
the Prince's Behaviour, 789. proceeds to Exeter, 
790. many deſert to him, 790, 791. an Aſſoci- 
ation, 792. he is invited to Oxfird, 793. his 
Anſwer to the Lords ſent by King James, 795. 
the Privy Council invite him to London, 797. 
learns that King James was fled, 798. at Wind- 
for, that he was returned to Whitehall, 799. ſends 
him a Meſſage to remove, 801. comes to London, 
801, 802. calls a Convention of Eſtates, 803. 
the Scotch declare for him, 804, 805. Tyrconnel 
amuſes him, 806, 807, 808. the Convention 
meets, 809. their Debates, 810, 811, 812, 813, 
814. about the Word Abdicate, 815. a Motion 
for examining the Birth of the pretended Prince of 
Wales, 816. rejected, 817. other Motions, 818. 
the Prince's Behaviour all this while, 820. it 1s 
carried to put the Prince and Princeſs jointly on the 
Throne, 821. proteils in the Houſe of Lords, 
822. the Oaths altered, $23. the Notion of a 
King de fa&, and a King de jure, 824. See 
WILLIAN III. | 

Or axce, Princeſs of, her Letters to King James, 
I. 720, 721, 722, 723, 724. arrives in England, 
825. See Queen Maxr II. 

Ox rorDd, Earlof, (ſee Russ EI] II. 195, 218, 233, 
237, 265. is impeached by the Commons, 265, 
266, 267, 272. his Anſwer, 273, 276. acquit- 
ted by the Lords, 280, 343. his Accounts juſti- 
fied, 365, 489, 491. is at the Head of the Ad- 
miralty, 537. is diſmiſt, 553. 

Ox«KNEY, Earl of, II. [359,] 384, 385. 

Oz1raxs, Dutcheſs of, comes to Engz/ana, I. 301, 
302, 303» 770, 771 

Or1+taxs, Duke of, I. 406. II. 355. 

Orrs, Duke of, his Son, commands in Jah, 
II. 452, 455, 456. commands in Spain, reduces 
Arragon and Valentia, 475. takes Lerida, 479. 
and Torto/a, gog. his Scheme to ſet alide King 
Philip, 629. 

OrxmoxD, Duke of, I. 49, 41. his Character, 95, 
131, 266, 427, 054, 791. 

Oauo xp, Duke of, his Son, II. 303, 313. hi. Ex- 

3 


edition to Cadiz and Vigo, 330, 331, 332, 0 
— Lieutenant of Ireland, 341, [ 360,)] . 4 
again made Lieutenant of Ireland, 55 3. and Cap- 
tain- General, 593. has the ſame Appointments 
that were voted criminal in the Duke of Mar ibo- 
rough, 602. concerts the Campaign, 606, 610. 
proclaims a Ceſſation and leaves the Confederates, 
609, 610. poſleſſes Ghent and Bruges, ibid. 

OaxkR, Earlof, I. 65, 69, 71, 176, 266. 

OzB0RN, *. 265, 350. 

Oz:ory, „I. 334, 378. 

O:rerVaLlD, II. 483. 

OrToBox1, Pope Alexander VIII. his Death, IT. 72. 

OverBury, Sir Thomas, I. 16. 

Overarr, Biſhop, his Book, II. 212. 

Owtx, Dr. I. 82. 

Ox rox, Earl of, I. . 

Oxrorp and Mortimer, Earl of, (fee Hariry,) II. 
569, 587, 601. difowns a ſeparate Peace, 606. 

as the Garter, 612. 

Oxroxp, Univerſity of, invite the Prince of Orange, 
I. 793. ſign the Aſſociation, 798. II. 379, 
380. 


P 


Ac tr, Lord, Ambaſſador at Conſtaminaple, II. 99. 
PaINxEVIxSE, quits his Poſt, I. 336. his Exe- 
cution, 337. 
PALATINxE, Elector, II. 201, 202, 323, 394. 
PALATINEs, ten thouſand come to Erg/ard, II. 5 3 , 
540. the inviting them over voted a Crime, 564, 


IO Aan, Earl of Caſtlemain, ſent to Rome, I. 503. 

Parisrs, ſome of their Books cenſured, I. 188. 
gently treated at the Revolution, II. 12. diviſions 
among them, 215, 228. an Act giving away their 
Eſtates, 228, 229. another Act againſt them dropt, 

0. 

5 Dr. I. 260. made Biſhop of Oxford, 695, 
696. is made Preſident of Magdalen-Collage, 700. 
his Death, 740. 


PaRK ER, Sir Thomas, ſhines at Sacheverell's Trial, 


II. 540. made Chief - Juſtice in Hals room, 543. 

Pa&kKHER, in a Deſign to aſſaſſinate King William, 
II. 96, 172. 

PARLIAMENT, Engliſh, their Treaty with Charles I. 
I. 44. diſpute with the Army, 83. the ſecluded 
Members return, 86. a Cox VENTO called, 88. 
recall the King, 89. the Indemnity, 165. the 
Act of Uniformity, 184, 197. two million and a 
half granted to the Dutch War, 218. meet at Ox- 
ford, 224. the Act called the Five-Mile Ad, 226. 
the Act for rebuilding London, 260. the Commit- 
tee at Brook-Heuſe, 267. ſome Members corrupt- 
ed, 268, 269. the Coventry AR, 270. a new 
Teit Act, 346, 347. the King's Declaration for 
Toleration debated in the Houſe of Lords, 348. 
the Commons oppoſe the Duke of Js marriage, 
360. prorogued, 361. reſolve to force a Peace 
with Halland, 366. examine Dr. Burnet, 379, 

80. attack Danby, 382. Debates about the 
eſt, 383. and between the two Houſes, 385. 

a new Seſſion, 386. Characters of ſome leading 
Men, 387, 388, 389. a long Interval of Parlia- 
ment, 389. a Diflolution projected, 393. a Pro- 
rogation diſputed, 401. the Movers of that ſent to 
the Tower, 408. a large Sum for building Ships, 
03. they preſs a War with France, 406. a new 
eſſion, 411, 412. the Commons addreſs againſt 
the Miniſters, 421. a Telt againſt Popery, 435, 
436. a Militia Bill, 437 anby impeached of 
igh-Treaſon, 441. the Lords will not commit 
him, 442. the Parliament diſſolved, 443. a new 

Parliament, 451. proſecutes Darby notwithſtand- 

ing the King's Pardon, 453, 454. Debates con- 

cerning the Excluſion, 455, 450, 457, 478, 459, 
Go. the Parliament diſſolved, 460. the Que- 

ſtion of Biſhops voting in Trials for Treaſon, 462, 

463. a new Parliament, 480. the Bill of Exclu- 

ſion pals'd by the Commons, rejected by the Lords, 

481, 482, 484. Votes of Aſſociation to revenge 

the 
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Limitations on the Duke 
of York rejected, 486. the Lord Stafford's Trial, 
488, 489, 490, 491. he is condemned, 492. and 
executed, 494. Motions in favour of Noncontor- 
miſts, 494, 495- a new Parliament at Oxford, 
495. 498. 7 upon the Excluſion, and diſſolved, 
99, 568. King James II. his Parliament, 625, 
626, 638. grant the Civil Liſt for Life, 638. a 
Bill to make Words Treaſon, 639. Act of At- 
tainder of the Duke of pred 641. a new 
Seſſion, 663, 664. the Commons Addreſs for ob- 
ſerving the Teſt, 660. the Parliament prorogued, 
667. and diſſolved, 716. aCoxvenTtion cal- 
led, 803, 809. Debates there, 809 ad 820. de- 
clare the Prince and Princeſs of Orange King and 
Queen, and paſs a Claim of Rights, 820, 821. 
offer them the Crown, 825. the Convention turn'd 
into a Parliament, II. 5, 6. an AR for taking the 
Oaths, 8, 9. Act for Loleration, 10. Supplies 
given againſt France, 12. Civil Liſt for a Year, 
1bid. Chimney-Money is diſcharged, ibid. 600000 J. 
given to the States, 14. an Indemnity dropt, 15. 
the Bil! of Rights, 15, 16. 100000 J. given to 
Duke Schomberg, 19. Supplies for reducing Ire- 
land, 38. Civil Lift again for a Year, ibid. a 
Corporation-Act pais'd both Houſes, refuſed the 
Royal Aſſent, 39, 40. a new Parliament, 40. 
an Act declaring and making the Acts of the Con- 
vention valid, 41. Members corrupted, 42. Ci- 
vil Liſt for five Years, ibid. Debates about an Ab- 
juration of K. James dropt by the King's deſire, 
43,45. Supplies on remote Funds, 43. a new 
ion, 65. grant four Millions, z6id. name 
Commiſſioners of publick Accounts, 65, 66. Act 
of Attainder of the Rebels in Ireland, 67. an Act 
veſting Lord High Admiral's Power in Commiſfio- 
ners of Admiralty, & 68. the Princeſs of Den- 
mark's Revenue made 50000 /. a year, 91. the 
Miniſtry indemnified tor breaking the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, 66, 103. Abjuration of K. James re- 
jected, 103. Supplies on remote Funds, 104. a 
Committee of both Houſes during the Receſs pro- 
poſed, 105. a felf-denying Bill paſs'd the Houſe 
of Commons, rejected by the Lords, 105, 106. 
the Triennial Act pais'd both Houſes, retuted the 
Royal Aſſent, 106, 107. a new Seſſion grant the 
Supplies, 124. examine the Conduct of the Ad- 
miralty, 125. a new Seſſion, 133. grant five 
Millions, and paſs the Act for Triennial Parlia- 
ments, ibid. both Houſes addreſs on Q. Mary's 
death, 139. and attend her Funeral, i6:4. a Bill 
for Trials of Treaſons pais'd the Commons loſt in 
the Houſe of Lords, 141, 142, 143. Attempts 
againſt the Bank, 144. Trevor expelled, 14. 
Enquiries into Bribes given by the Eaſt-[ndia Com- 
pany, 145. an Act againſt Sir Thomas Cook and 
others, 145, 146. a new Parliament, 160. recti- 
fy the Coin by recoining all in milled Money, 161. 
the Act for Trials of Treaſons, 160, 161. and tor 
regulating Elections, 161, 162. complain of the 
Scateh Act for an India Trade, 162. a Motion to 
appoint a Council of Trade in Parliament, 1 63. 
the Aſſaſſination and Invaſion-Plot laid before both 
Houſes, 169. their Aſſociation ſigu'd all over 
Ergland, 170. a Land-Bank erected, but failed, 
ibid. 171. a new Seflion, 180. provide for ten 
Million Deficiencies, and grant five Million for 
the Year, 180, 181. a Bill of Attainder againſt 
Sir John Fenwick, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 
189, 190. Practices as to his Diſcoveries exa- 
mined, 191, 192, 193. a new Seſſion, 206. re- 
duce the Army to 10000 Men, 207. grant the 
Civil Liſt for Life, 208. eſtabliſh a new Za. 
India Company, 208, 218. a new Parliament, 
218. reduce the Army to 7000 Men all Natives, 
219. enquire into Grants of forteited Eſtates in 
Ireland, 220. appoint Commiſſicnen to enquire, 
221. a ſevere Act againſt Papiſts, 228, 229. Lord 
Semers attack'd in the 1 of Commons, 236, 
239. acquitted by a great Majprity, 237, 239. a 
Mica 8 8 Dr. Burnet from the Duke of 
Glouceſter loſt by a great Majority, Report 
Vor-. IJ; 


the King's death, 485. 


25 
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cern'd in it, 265, 266. 


of the Commiſſioners of Enquiry into the Grants 
in freland, 237, 238. the Grants are let aſide, 
and Truſtees appointed for ſelling the Eflates and 
determining Claims, 238, 239, 240. Debates 
concerning the Biſhop of Sr. David's, 250, 251. 
a new Parliament, 253. a French Party there, 257, 
258. the Commons Addreſs, 258. Partiality in 
judging Elections, 258, 259. provide for 30000 
Seamen, ibid. Debates in the Houſe of Lords a 
bout the Partition-Treaty, 259, 260, 26t. the 
Lords Addreſs, 262. a ſecond Addreſs, 263. the 
Commons Addreſſes, 262, 263. vote 10000 Men 
and 20 Men of War to aflift the Dutch, ibid. De- 
bates in the Houſe of Commons about the Partition- 
Treaty, 264, 265. they impeach ſome Lords con- 
contrary Addreſſes of the 
two Houſes, 267, 268. the Act of Succeſſion paſt, 
270, £71. an Act limiting the Privilege of Par- 
lament, 271, 272. Proceedings in the Impeach- 
ments, 272, 273, 274. the Kenti/> Petition, 275. 
the Petitioners 1mpriion'd, 276. Diſputes between 
the two Houſes about the Impeachments, 276, 277, 
278. the Commons not appearing, the impeach'd 
Lords are acquitted, 279, 280. a new Parliament 
295. for a War, 290. attaint the pr. P. of 
Wales, 296, 297. an AR for abjuring him, 297, 
298, 299, 301, 303. Addreſſes of both Houſes to 
Queen Anne, 310, 311. Commiſſioners for pub- 
lick Accounts, 311,312. the Union propoſed, 
315. the Report of Deſigns to ſet aſide the Queen 
voted falle, 315, 316. a new Parliament, 333, 
334. Partiality in judging Electiors, 334, 335- 
Supplies for the War, 335. à Bill againſt Occa- 
honai Contormity pats'd by the Commons, 336, 
337. loſt by an alteration of the Fines in the 
Houle of Lords, 337, 338. an Act ſettling 1 00coo /. 
a year on Pr. George, 338, 339. a turther Act to 
eſtabliſh the Sucœſſion, 340. Rock's Conduct exa- 
mined and juſtified, 341. Enquiry into Lord Ra- 
nelagh's Accounts, 342. the Commons Adereſs 
charging Frauds, 342, 343. aniwered by the 
Lords, 343, 344. a new Seflion, 362. the Oc- 
caſional Bill paſs'd the Commons, rejected by the 
Lords, 363. Supplies for the War, 364. Lord 
Orford's Accounts are juſtified by the Lords, 365. 
Commiſſioners of publick Accounts not continued, 
305, 366. the Affair of Ailenbury creates a diſ- 
pute between the two Houſes, 4367, 368, 369. an 
Act for Augmentation of poor Livings, 371. the 
Lords examine into Macclean's Plot, 373, 374, 375 
376, 377, 378. the Commons addreis, 374. the 

ords counter Addreſs, 374, 378. their Opinion 
concerning the Plot, 378. an Act for railing re- 
cruits, ibid. 
Peace, 379. a new Seſſion. Supplies for the War, 
401. the Zack of the Occaſional Bill to a Money- 
Bill loſt, 402. an Act declaring the Scots Aliens, 


403, 404. the Occaſional Bill thrown out by the 
Lords, 405. the Commons impriſon the A:lesbary 
Men, 408. they are remanded by the Q. Bench 


on their Habeas-Corpus, ibid. fue a Writ of Error 
in the Houle of Lords, ib;/4, Commons addreſs 
the Queen not to grant it, 408, 409. counter Ad- 
dreſs of the Lords, 409, 410. ſeveral Bills not 
— 411, 412. a new Parliament, 428. great 
artiality in judging Elections, 429. Debates a- 
bout bringing over the next Succeilor, 429, 430. 
a Bill for a Regency, 430, 432, 433, 434 ſome 
Offices excluded the Houſe of Commons, 434. 
both Houſes addreſs concerning the Danger of the 
Church, 434, 435, 430. repeal the Act declaring 
the Scets Aliens, 437. Act for amendment of the 
Law, 439. a new Seſſion, agree to the Articles 
of Union with Scotland, 463, 464. the AQ of U- 
nion, 465, 467. Supplies for the War, 469. the 
Parliament revived by Proclamation, 469, 489. 
the Lords enquire into the Conduct of the Admi- 
ralty, 490. their Addreſs upon it, 491. they en- 
quire into the Conduct in Spain, 492. an Act to 
encourage Captors of Prizes, 493, 494. the Lords 
enquire into the Corteſpondence with France, 496. 
their Addreſs, 497. the Privy Council in Scot/and 
90 taken 


the Lords addreſs about ſuilices of 
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taken away, 308. the Parliament ſupport the 
Queen upon the Scotch Invaſion, 502. a new Par- 
liament, 516. great Partiality in judging Elec- 
tions, 517. a Scotch Peer made a Britiſ Peer can- 
not vote for the Sixteen, 518. an Act making 
Treaſons and the Trial of thera the ſame in Scar. 


land as here, 519, 520, 521, 522, 523. an Act 


of Grace, 524. the Bat Fund enlarged, ibid. 
25. a new Seſſion. Supplies for the War, 537 
Þr Sachewverell impeached, 539, 540, 541, 542. 
543. Debates in the Houle of Lords, 543, 544: 
545. found guilty, but gently puniſhed, 545. 
the Parliament diflolved, 553, 570. a new Par- 
liament, 557. Supplies for the V ar, 558. the 
Lords enquire into the Conduct in Spain, 558, 559, 
560. cenſure the old MiniÞry for it, 580. 501, 
562. the Commons expel a Member for Frauds, 
662, 563. vote the Perſons who invited over the 
Palatines publick Enemies, 564, 563. their Re- 
ou of the Naturalization-A& rejected by the 
rds, 565. an Act for qualifying Members, 1674. 
another for importing French Wine; 566. a Deſign 
againſt K. William's Grants mi.carries, 567. the 
Commons vote 35 Millions to be unaccounted for, 
ibid. an Act for fifty new Churches, 568. and 
for a South-Sea Company, 509, 573. the Com- 
mons Addreſs, 574. a new Sefton, 583. the 
Lords Addreſs againit lcaving gain and the . 
Indies to the Houſe of Bourbon, 583, 584. the Com- 
mons Addrets, 584. the Occalional Bill paſt with- 
out oppoſition, 584, 585. D. Hamilton's Patent 
as D. of Brandon determined to give him no Seat 
in the Houſe of Lords, 5 86, 587. an Act of Pre- 
cedence to all the Houie of Hamwer, 587, 590. 
the Lords Addreſs to treat in concert with our Al- 
lies, 587, 588. twelve new Peers, 538, 589. Ad- 
dreſſes on the Peace, 390. an Expedient to quiet 
the Scat, 591. lr. Walpsl:'s Cate and Centure, 
9, 592. the D. of Nſariboromgh attack d; and 
ome hard Votes againſt him, ibid. Epiſcopacy 
tolerated in Scotland, the Preſhyterians to take the 
Abjuration there, 594, 59;. an Act reſtoring Pa- 
tronages there, 595. the Commons vote the Ad- 
viiers of the Barrier Treaty publick Encmies, 597, 
598. and that Erg/ard had been over-charged 
nine Millions in the War, 598. they puniſh the 
Printer of the States Memorial, id. the felf-de- 
nying Bill loſt in the Houſe of Lords, ib:d. 606. 
an Enquiry into the Conſerences at Gertruydemberg 
drop'd, 607. Proteſts of the Lords expunged, 607, 
608, 609. ſeven Prorogations, 616. a new Sel- 
ſion, 617. Addreſſes on the Peace, 618. Sup- 
plies, the Malt-Tax is extended to Scor/and, 621. 
2 Motion to diſſolve the Union, ibid. a Bill to 
render the Treaty of Commerce with France effec- 
tual, 622. thrown out Þy a ſmall Majority, 623. 
an Act for mortgaging part of the Civil Liſt to pay 
a Debt on it of 500000 /. 628. both Houſes ad- 


. dreſs to remove the Pretender from Lerrain, C29. 
PARLIAMENT, Scotch, declare the Prerogative in 


1633, I. 21, 22. paſs an Indemnity, 55. meet 
after the Reſtoration, 114, 115. grant 40000 J. 
additional Revenue for Lite to King Charles, 110. 
the Act reſcinding all Acts of Parliament ſince 1633, 
117, 119. an Act for keeping the 29th of May, 
120, 121. a new Seſſion. Epiſcopacy reſtored, 
143. the Oath of Supremacy, 144, 145, 146. 
the Covenant abjured, %%. the unheard-of Seve- 
rity againſt Lord Corr, 149. a Conunmittee for ſet- 
ting Fines, zd. the incapacitating Act, 150. 
Rights of Patronage reflcred, 152. Presbyterian 
Miniſters turned out, 152, 153, 1544 155- a Cha- 
racer of them, 156, 157. and of the new ones, 
158. a new Seſſion. Warriftam executed, 203. 
an AQ againſt Conventicles, 204. and regulating 
a National Synod, 6:4. Cuſtoms left to the Kang, 
205 an Act offering an Army to march where the 
King ſhould command, 1% the Parliament dif- 
ſolved, ibid. a new one, 284. an AQ for the 
Supremacy, another for the Miligga, 285. ſevere 
Acts againſt Conyenticles, 292. a new Seſſior, 338 


another Seſſion, 362. Complaints of Lauderdale, 
363, 364. the Parliament prorogued, 369. a 
Convention of Eſlates give Money, 421, 469. 
the Duke of Tork goes to Scotlaud, 477, 512. an 
Act againſt Popery, 513. ſome Accuſations of 
Perjury ſuppre!s d, 514. a new Tetl, 515, 516. 
the Proteſtant Religion how defined, 517. the 
Parliament diſſolved, ibid. many turned out for 
refuſing the Teſt, 518, 519. a new Parliament 
in K. Vannes the Second's Reign, 634. grant all 
that is aſked, 636. they will not take off the Pe- 
nal Laws, 680. are diflolved, 681. a Conven- 
tion meet after the Revolution, II. 21. Duke Ha- 
milton choſen Preſident, they pais a Sentence of 
Forteiture on King James, 22. declare K. W/- 
liam and Q Mary King and Queen of Scotland, ibid. 
in their cla:m ot Rights infert the aboliſhing Epiſ- 
copacy, 23. a Petition of Grievances to bs ten- 
dered with the Crown, 23, 24. the Convention 
turned into a Parliament, 25. ſome high Demands, 
they are prorogued, 26. an Act taking away the 
Supremacy and the Right of Patronages, 61. Preſ- 
bytery eltabliſhed, Chimney-Money granted, an 
Oath renouncing King 7ames, 64. a reconciling 
Seſſion held by Duke Hamilton, 120. they em- 
power the King to prote& the Epiſcopal Clergy, 
121, 157. the Examination of Newi/ Payne drop'd, 
ibid. the Marquis of Twveedale Commitlioner, 156. 
they examine into the Affair of Glencoe, 157. an 
Act for a new Company trading to the Fa and 
Weſt Indies, 158. the Project of Darien, ibid. 
it is voted a national Concern, 235. the Duke of 
QVurensbury Commiſſioner, 234. many angry Votes 
about Darien, 234, 235, 319, 320, 321. a new 
Parliament in 1703, 360. the Duke of Qucen/- 
bury Commiſſioner, ibid. made Treaſon to attempt 
an Alteration in the Church-Government, 360, 
[357-] Debates about the Succeſſion, [357,][359. 

an Act for a Commerce with France, 555585 
they give no Supply, L359. ] the Settlement in 1641 
offered them to enact the Succeſſion, 396. the 
Marquis of Tweeda/e Commiſſioner, ibid. refuſe 
the Succeſſion till after an Union with EAgland, 397. 
their Succeſſor to be different, 398. the Act for 
that purpoſe tack d to a Money-Bill, 398, 399. 
paſs'd by the Queen, 399, 400. tbe Duke of A 
gile Commiſſioner, 404, * an Act fora Treaty 
of Union, 427. the Articles debated in Parlia- 
ment, 459, 460, 461. and agreed to, 462, 463, 


464. 
Parma, Prince of, I. 311. 


Parma, Duke of, II. 287. 

PATERSON, Biſhop, I. 290, 293, 516, 518, 680, 
681. II. 62. 

ParER SO, PrgjeCtor of the Expedition to Darien, 
II. 158, 163. 

PATRICK, Biſhop, his Character, I. 189, 462,674, 
684. he is made Biſhop of EA), II. 76. his Death, 
488. 

PayNE, Newi/, Agent for K. James, II. 35. is 
engaged in a Plot, 36. reſiſts a double 35 
in Scotland, 63. his Examination in Parliament is 
dropt, 121. 

Praksox, Biſhop, his Death and Character, I. 694. 

PEMBERTON, I. 501, 556, 368. 

PzmBrOKE, Earl of, I. 798. his Character, II. 
199. firſt Plenipotentiary at Ryfvick, 202, 261, 262. 
made Lord High Admiral, 313, 356. Lord Lieu- 
tenant of re/and, aud Preiident of the Council, 

16. again made Lord High Admiral, 7%. re 
* that Poſt, but refuſes a Pemiion, 537. 

PEX, I. 219, 649, 651, 693, 694, 731. II. 69, 71. 

PexpERGRass, his dilcovery of the Aflaflination- 
Plot, II. 165, 166, 167, 169. 

Pevys, I. 614. 

Percy, Lord, I. 100. 

PeaK IN Sir William, knows of the Aflaſlination 
Plot, II. 172. is in that of an Invaſion, 173. ab 
ſolved at Tyburn, 174. 

PerTH, Lord, I. 419, 420,522. made Chancellot 

' of Scotland, 583 cruel in torturing, $85, 586, 
4 go 
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87, 636. turns Papiſt, 65 2. has a Chappel for PoxTsMouTn, Putcheßß of, I. 347, 379, 292, 436 


aſs, 678. is impriſoned, 804. 
PerexBoROVUGH, Lord, I. 591, 606. 
PETERBOROUGH, Earl of, (ſee Mon uouru and 

MornauxT) commands in Spain, II. 419, 420, 
421, 422, 443, 447, 449, 492. {ſent Ambaſſador 
to Vienna, 558. his Conduct in Spain approved 
by the Houle of Lords, 559, 560, 561, 562. 

Peters, Hugh, I. 162. 

PeTRE made a Lieutenant-General, I. 430. 

PeTRE, Father, I. 672, 704. a Privy-Counſellor, 
733» 735» 741+ 

PeTTEcum, II. 540, 550. 

Pur II. King of Spain, I. 311. 

Pulli V. King of Spain, (ſee Axnjou,) ſettled on 
that I hrone, II. 251, 252. marries the Duke of 
Savoy's Daughter, 269. goes over to Italy, 287, 
290, 294, 328. his Campaign there, 328, 329. 
his Campaign againſt Portugal, 389, 390. he quits 
Madrid, 448. returns thither, 449. reduces Va- 
lentia and Arragon, 475. his Son acknowledged 
by the Cortes, 529. the French Troops leave him, 
549. he proteſts againſt the Treaty at the Hague, 
550. loſes the Battle of Almanara, 555, 556. re- 
nounces his Right of Succeſſion to the Crown of 
France, 612. 

Pa1yys, Sir Conflantine, Council for Sacheverel, II. 

o. 

"$40 Campaigns there, II. 100, 111, 154, 

392, 418, 445» 453» 454» 455, 

PIERCE, Mrs. I. 785. 

PrerPOINT, I. 44, 267. 

PiGNaTELL1, Pope Innocent XII. II. 73, 176. 

P1Lx1x8GToN ſeverely fined, I. 535, 536. 

Pique, his Character, I. 566. 

PLacue of London, I. 218. 

Pror, the Popiſh, I. 424, 425, 426, 427, 428, 429, 
430, 431, 432, 433» 434» 435» 430, 437, 438. Re- 
flections on it, 451. 

Prot, Montgomery's, II. 35, 36, 37, 63. 

Pror, Aſſaſſination, II. 55, 56, 95, 96, 148, 165, 
166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175. 

Pror, Proteſtant, I. $04- 

PLUNKET, an Irib Biſhop, tried and executed, I. 

02. 

8 Garriſon declare for the Prince of 
Orange, I. 793. 

PLymovuTH, Earl of, II. 271. 

PorxTty, French Admiral, II. 413. 

Polanyd. See AuGusTus, SOBIESE1, STANIS- 
LAUS. 

Po LIN Ac, Abbe, II. 581. 
Pol LE XTIN, I. 460. Counſel for the City Char- 
ter, 532, $33: 

PomroNE, I. 3006, 390. 

PONTCHARTRAIN, II. 252. 

Poor, Mat. I. 308. 8 

Porr W e his Character, I. 505. his Diſ- 
putes with France, 706. ſucceeded by ALEXA x- 
der VIII. an Enemy to France, II. 72. ſuccceded 
by InxocexT XII. 73, 176. and he by CI- 
MENT XI. 251. who is in the French Intereit, 
252, 263, 269, 286, 294, 323, 395- threatens the 
Emperor and arms, 5 2. 15 forced to ſubmit, 514. 
and own King Char les of Spain, 533. 

Poro li, Duke de, II. 420. | 

PoxTrr, Chancellor of /rcland, I. 654. II. 159, 
1 60. 

PoxTER, Captain, in the Aſſaſſination- Plot, II. 165, 
166, 169. many tried and convicted on his Evi- 
dence, 171, 172, 173, 174. he diſcovers Practices 
on him, 183. 2 

PokTLAND, Part of, (fee BExXTHINK)) made Groom 
of the Stole, II. 5, 35, 36. the Aſſaſſination- Plot 
diſcovered to him, 165, 192. his 2 Nego- 
tiation with Bouflers, 200, 201. mbaſſador in 
France, 224. reſigns his Place of Groom of the 
Stole, 225, 226, 235. negotiates the Partition- 
Treaties, 225, 260, 261, 264. is impeached, but 
not proſecuted, 265, 274, 280, 301, 303, 306. 

PoRTOCARRERO, Gurdina), II. 252. 


3 


for the Excluſion, 484. why, 480, 531, 656, 
. 2 4 4 

592. a new Scheme concerted at her Lodgingo, 
604, 605. attends the King in his laſt 1]ine:s, 
607. ner account of his Death, 610. 

PorxTuGAal, Peter King of, enters into the Ferch 
Alliance, II. 289, 290. is neutral in the War, 
323. enters into the Grand Alliance, his Treaty 
with Erg/and, 352, 353. campaigns on his Fron- 
tier, 389, 390, 423, 444, 445- his Death, 476. 

PorRTUGAL, John V. ing of, ſirm to his Father's 
Treaties, II. 476. marries the Emperor's Sitter, 
479, 480. great Riches from America, 524, 620 
3 on his Frontier, 504, 531, 556. agrees 
to the 'I'reaty at Utrecht, 618. 

Pow, Judge, his opinion in the Trial of the {even 
TIE I. 743. and in the Affair of 4i/c5bary, 


Pow1s, Lord, I. 430, 447. 

Powts, Counteſs ot, I. 475, 750. 

Pow1s made Sollicitor-General and Attorney-Gene- 
ral, I. 669, 742. 

PowLE, I. 389, 424, 474. 

PowLET, Earl of, II. 552, 553, 612. 

PRANCE diſcovers Godfrey's Murder, I. 445, 446, 
447 · 

PRESBYTERIANS, Exlicb, againſt King Charles's 
Murder, I. 47. an Union with them propoſed as 
the Reſtoration, 178, 308. and a Comprehenſion 
at the Revolution, II. 30, 31, 32. does not ſucceed, 
33» 34 Diviſions among them, 247. 

PRESBYTERIANS, Scotch, diſcontented, I. 116, 119. 
121, 144. refuſe the Oath of Supremacy, 146. 
ſilenced, 153. their Character, 156. their Dilci- 
pline, 157. an Accommodation with them treated, 
273. 274, 275, 278. rejected by them, 293. Con- 
ferences thereon, 294, 295, 296, 297. the Fury 
of the Cargillites and Cameronians, 511,512. the 
Pretbyterians inſolent to the Epiſcopal Clergy,804, 
8og. their Fury at the Revolution, 11. 29, 3O, 
64. alienated from King W{/liam, 87. reconciled 
to him, 121. are proveked again, 122. Methods 
taken in 1712 to incenſe them, 594, 59;. 

PrxESBYTERY new modelled in Scot/and, I. 33. their 
Leaders, 34, 35. their general Aſſembly oppoſe 
the Parliament, 42, 43. they raite the Whigga- 
more Inſurrection, 43. Diviſions among them, 5 5, 
61, 62, 63. Preſbyteries prohibited, 141. Preſ- 
bytery eltabliſhed in Scatland, II. 22, 23, 24, 64, 
360, [357.] made unalterable at the Union, 461. 

PRESsTOx, Dr. I. 19. 

PRESTON, Lord, I. zol, 638. made Secretary of 
State, 783. ſeized going over to France, II. 69. 
tried, condemned and pardoned, 70, 71. 

PRETENDER, the, owned by France, II. 293. by the 
Pope, Savoy and Spain, 294. 15 attainted, 296. 
an Oath abjuring him, 297, 298, 301. a Plot in 
Scotland for him, 376, 377, 378. his Expedi- 
tion from Dunkirk thither, 500, 501, 502. his 
Campaign in Flanders, 503. called firit the Pre. 
tender in the Queen's Speech, ibid, his Siſter's 
Death and Character, 602. he removes to Bar /: 
duc, 629. Addreſſes to remove him thence, 1674. 

Priukosk, I. 20, 27, 109. Clerk-Regiſter, 110, 
113. Draws the Prerogative Acts, 116. and the 
reſciſſory Act, 118, 122, 413, 414, 415, 416. 

PxIxcESS-Rov Al, her Death, I. 171. 

Paixnctss Ax XE. See Dexmark. 

PRINCE GeorGEe. See DenMaARKx. 

Pr10R, Matthenv, II. 580. 

ProTESTANT Religion, its firſt Criſis, I. 310. fe- 
cond Criſis, 311. third Critis, 311, 312, 315. 
fourth Criſis, 314. fifth Critis, 321, 650. 

PaussiA, King of, (iee BraxpexbuRGH) II. 322, 
324. judged Prince of Neuchatel, 482. France 
own his Regal Title, 528. his Death and Cha- 
racter, 616, 617 

PURITANS, I. 17, 18. 

PyYRENEEsS, Treaty of the, how obſerved by France, 
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Uartas cha iour on Proſecutions, I. 270, 
271 Divifions among them, II. 248, 249. 

Q. tix Axt, (fee Denmark) proclaimed, II. 
zog. her Speech to the Council, 309, 310. and 
to Parliament, 310. purſues King William's Alli- 
ances, 310, 311. her Miniſtry, 312, 313, 314. 
the Princeſs St ia pray d tor, 312, 315. proclaims 
War with France, ibid. ſalſe Reports ot Deſigns 
to ſet her aſide, 298, 315. 317. takes the Scotch 
Coronation-Oath, 319, 320. her Arms ſucceſsful, 
333. creates five new Peers, 344, 545- her Re- 
ception of King Charles of Spain, 354. a Plot a- 

* 2ainft her diſcovered, [357, J [358.] ſhe revives 
tne Order of the Thi/t/e, [359.]} Jealouſies of her 
\liniftrv, 362. ſhe grants tne Firſt-Fruits and 
Tenths to the poor Clergy, 369, 370, 371. Mac- 
cleans diicover ies of the Plot, 371, 372, 375, 370. 
the paſſes the Scorch Act for a different Succeſſor 
than that of England, zog. her Reaſons, ibid. 
comes to hear the Debates in the Houle of Lords, 
305. changes the Scorch Miniſtry, 426. publick 
Credit high, 438. aſſiſts Sawv»y, 445. appoints 
Commiſiioners to treat of an Union with Scotland, 
470. her private Favour to Hari, 487. ſome 
Promotions in the Church, 487, 488, 492, 493- 
turns Harley out unwil'ingly, 496. calls the P. P. 
of Wales The Pretender, 503. her tender Care of 
Prince George, 5 15. ſhe takes in more Whigs, 516. 
appoints Plenipotentiaries to treat of Peace, 5 28, 
530, Books wrote againit her Title, 538. 
lecretly favours Dr. Sacheverell, 543, 545. her 
Speech at the end of that Sefſion, 546. Negotia- 
tions for Peace, 549, 5 50, 551. changes her Ali- 
nifiry, 552, 553. diſſolves the Parliament, 553. 
her Speech, 557, 558, 559, 560, 561, 562. ſends 
Earl Rivers to Hanover, 581. her Speech, 583. 
creates Duke Hamilton Duke of Brandon, 580. 
turns out the Duke of Marlborough, 588. makes 
twelve new Peers, 589. her Meiiage to the Lords 
to adjourn, diſputed, but obeyed, i614. her Me!- 
iage about the Peace, 590. orders the Duke of 
Marlbaroz;h to be ſued for Money received by her 
Warrant, 593. does not confirm the Convocation's 
Cenſure of hien, bez. orders the Duke of Or- 
aud not to act offenſively, C6. lays the Plan of 
Peace before both Houſes, 608, 609. Dunkirk put 
into her Hand to be demoliſhed, 609, 610. is 
poifcts'd in a precarious Manner, 615. ſhe ratifies 


531. 


the Treaties of Peace and Commerce, 618. her 
Anſwer to the Commons Addreſs, 623. a Debt of 
£0009 /. on the Civil Liſt paid off, 628. her 


Specch, 630. Reflections upon it, 631. 
QOrzzx Carr RIxE of Charles II. I. 260. II. 
5025 
Qreexn Cunts TINA of Sateden, her Character of 
Popes, I 707. II. 199. 
Qurkx ELIZABETH, 1.17, 315. 
rs Mary, Wife of King Janes II. went to 
Bac, 1. 749. the myſterious Management of her 
iuppoted Child-Birth, 750, 751, 752, 753. went 
to France, 735. engaged king James to follow 
her, z04. her Correſpondence in England, II. 69. 
o. her bold Repartec to the Ring of France, 203. 
15 attainted by Bill, 297. 
(rs Mary II. joint Sovereign with K. HZ7liam 
1H. fe Onance) 1 2. made to of Scotland, 22, 
. the Adminiſtration in her during the King's ab- 
ende, 43. her Tenderneſs for King James, 47, 
<5, s her Government, 48, 40. her Council, 
her Behaviour in time of Danger, 51. a 
"\ LturGerjianding u ith the Princeſs of Denmark, gi. 
cr Care of the Morals ot the People, 101. her 
Management of Church Affairs, 117, 118, 119. 
her gd Conduct, 133, 134. her IIIneſs, 136. 
her Death and Character, 137, 138. aà recon- 
clling Meflage pal d between her and her Sitter, 
149 
Quk INS Morux of Fance, I. 31, 251. 
QE of Palaud's Intrigues, I. 594. 
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Qur E of Scefs, I. 312. 
QuEEtx3BURY, Earl of, I. 581, 582 made a Mar- 
uiſs and Duke, 634. his Scheme, 635. gets 
the better of the Earl of Perth, 651. is diſgraced 
and in danger, 653, 678, 680. his Death and 
Character, II. 149. 

QerExszukr, Duke of, his Son, II. 234. has 
the Garter, 200, 320, 360. he diſcovers a Plot, 
357.J0358,J 1359, [360,] 372. is difmais'd, but 
icreen d by an Artifice, 395, 400. again employ d, 

26. fearful of the Union, 402. made Duke of 

Hour, 517, 518. 586. is Secretary of State, 


519. 
Quora, ſeitled between Engiard and Holland, II. 
73: | 
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Avxor, Earl cf, I. 592. 
RacuTz1, Prince, II. 350, 393, 472. 
KALEGH, Sir Walter, 1. 16, 17. 
RAMELLI1ES, Battle of, II. 450. 
RaxELAacn, Earl of, I. 266, 398. II. 342, 365. 
RayyAREEs plunder Ireland, II 61, 66. 
RaTCL1Fe, s 
RaTcLier, Dr. II. 136. 
Rravixc, tries to diſcredit the Evidences of the 
Popiſh Plot, I. 449, 450. 
REBELLIOx, in the Ve of Scotland, I. 234. and 
at Betlauell- Bridge, 471. 
RETORMATION of Manners, Societies for it, II. 
317, 318. 
ReGcicipes, I. 162. 
ReixsCHiLD, II. 425. 
ReixoLDs, made Biſhop of Norwich, I. 185. 
Rrrz, Cardinal, I. 74, 194. | 
Rat ims, Archbiſhop of, his Character, I. 564, 605. 
Ric u, Sheriff, I. 529. 
Ricurtizu, Cardinal, I. 48. 
Ricumoxp, Duke of, I. 148, 151, 251, 304. 
R1TOxXDELL taken by the Duke of Ormond, II. 332 
RiveRs, Earl of, ſent to Spain, II. 453. Ambaſ- 
ſador to Hanover, 581. made Maſter of the Oxd- 
nance, 593 


RoBerrTs, Mrs. one of K. Charles's Miſtreſſes, I. 


263, 507. 
Ropixsox, Dr. Envoy in Sweden, II. 535. his 
Character of that King, ibid. made Biſhop of 
Brijtel, Privy-Seal, and Plenipotentiary to Utrecht, 
580. declares the Queen diſengaged from her 
Alliances, 607, 608. made Biſhop of London, 620. 

RoCHELLE, the Siege of, I. 48. 

RochksTER, Earl of, his Character, I. 258. in 
the Treaſury, 454, 478, 484, 517. charged with 
Bribery, 531, 532. is Preſident of the Council, 
$92: a Lieutenant of Ireland, 601. made L. 

reaſurer, 621, 622. and one of the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Commiſſion, 677. his Conference about Reli- 
gion, 684. lotes the White Staff, C8 5. for a Prince 

egent, 810. reconciled to the King and Queen 
by Dr. Burnet's means, II 117. oppoles the Court, 
125, 140, 170. made Lieutenant of Jreland, 254, 
255. loſes ground with the King, 280, 290. goes 
over to Jreland, his Conduct there, 291. con- 
tinued in that Poſt by Queen Azne, 313, 315, 317, 
321. reſigns it, 340, 341, [360,] 364. propotes 
1 over the Princeſs Sophia, 407. oppoles 
the Regency Bill, 432. andthe Union, 464, 491, 

526. is made Preſident of the Council, 553. 

RopoLlPn, Emperor, I. 12. 

Ron Ax, Duke at, I. 47, 48. 

Roox, Sir George, his Succeſs at La Hogue, II. gz, 
94. convoys the Smyrna Fleet, and eſcapes win 
tome of them, 114,115, 116. commands a Squa- 
dron at Cadiz, 164. commands another ſent tothe 
Baltick, 243. commands a Squadron to Cadiz, 
330, 331. takes and deſtroys the Galleons at Vige, 
332, 333- his Conduct approved by Parliament, 
341, 358, 387. tak &ibr thay, 388, 389. pghts 
the Count de Thoulouſe, 390, 391. 

Rooxwoop, executed for the Aſſaſſination-Plot, II. 
174 

Roos, 
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Roos, Lord, his Divorce, I. 262. II. 126. 

Ros EWELIL, his Trial, 1, $97» 598. 

Ross, Dr. I. 283. Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, 550, 
680. 

Rorues, Earl of, oppoſes the Prerogative AQ, I. 
20, 22» 24, is gained by K. Charles, 30. his 
Character, 102. Preſident of the Council in Scor- 
land, 110, 119. diſſolves the Sy ned at Fife, 120, 
122. is King's Commiſſioner, 203, 209. his 
Conduct, 210. ſevere to the Priſoners, 236. made 
Lord-Chancellor, 242, 290, 413, 415, 416. 

Rorurs, Earl of, inſtrumental to the Union, II. 
460. . 

Rovcy, Marquis de, I. 74. 

Rov1LLe, Preſident, ſent to negotiate at the Hague, 
II. 527. 

ny rh ads I. 366, 367, 391, 423, 564, 614, 623, 

57 

Rovv1icxy, his Son, made Earl of Galway, II. 
82. See Galway. | 

Rows, his Execution, I. 


RoxBurGH, Earl of, for the Union, IT. 460. made 


a Duke, 469. oppoſes the D. of Qucegſbury, 519. 
RovAL SoCitTY, I. 192. II. 440, 441. + 
RumBoLv, I. 543, 545, 576, 632. 

RumxEy, Earl of, (tee Stoxnty,) H. 5. is ſent 
Lord - Lieutenant to Ireland, 118, 119. is recalled, 
ibid. 236. 

Rumsty, I. 537, 842, $43 545, 546, 547, 551, 


: „589, 571, 576, 578, 651. 
Ry SE Pikes be Erg Fleet, I. 229, 
51. 

Kine: Lord, his Character, I. 388, 478. moves 
the Exclufion, 481, 493, 508. meets the Duke of 
Monmouth at Shephard's, 5 37, 540. impriſoned, 
547. his Behaviour, 550. examined by a Com- 
mittee of Council, 550, 551. his Trial, 553. 
and Condemnation, 556. his Preparation tor 
Death, 7 his Execution and Dying-Speech, 
560, 561. 

RussEL, Admiral, meets at Lord Shrewſbury's, I. 
712. goes to the Hague, 746. his Character, 
763. 766, 780, 781, 788. II. 52. commands 
the Fleet, 78, 92. obtains a great Victory at /a 
Hogue, 93, 94. is turned out, 103, 104. again 
at the head ot the Fleet, 123. ſent into the Medi- 
terranean, 129. winters at Cadiz, ibid.” returns 
to the Mediterranean, 154, 164. diſappoints the 
Invaſion in 1696, 167, 168. is made Earl of Or- 
ford, 195. See OR FORD. 

RussEL, Mr. Lord Rufe/s Brother, I. 790. 

RuTHERFoORD, I. 34. 

Ryswick, Treaty of, II. 199. 200, 201, 202, 203. 
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AcnuEtveReELL, Dr. his two 288 1 — 

, $38, he is impeached for them, an 
ALE Ln. 0 it, 1 in We/tminſter- 
Hall, ibid. his Defence, 541, 542. his Trial 
occaſions Riots, 542. he is condemned by the 
Lords, but gently puniſhed, 545. his Progreſs into 
Wales, 553. 

Sainr Auous, his Character, I. 566. 

ST. Germain, I. 394. 

ST. Joux, I. 68. 

Sr. Joux, II. 488. Secretary of War, lays down 
with Harley, 496. made Secretary of State, 553, 
675. * Viicount Bolingbroke, 611. See Bo- 
LINGBROKE. h 

ST. Max x' plundered by the Engith, II. 331. 

ST. RuTH, 1383 commands for K. Janes in 
Ireland, II. 78. is killed at the Battle of Ag m, 79 

Saxckorr, Dr. I. 18g. made Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, 392. attends K. Charles II. on his Death- 
Bed, 607. is one of the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion, 
675, 696. joins in the Petition of the ſeven Bi- 
ſhops, 733- met with the Privy-Counſellors that 
invited the Prince of Orange, 797, 802. abſents 
from the Convention, $10. and from Parliament, 


II. 6. his Conduct, 8. his Death and Character, 
135; 
ol. II, 


SANDERs, I. 532. Chief ſuſtice, . his Juds- 

ment of tha Cite-Charcer, rey * ; : Juig 

SANDs, I. 269. 6 

SARDINIA taken by the Fgliſh Fleet, II. 512. 

SARSFIELD cuts off a Convoy to K. William, II. 53. 

- memorable Saying of his in honour of the King, 

1. | 

Savit, Lord, his Forgery, I. 27. | 

Savoy, Duke of, in the Alliance againſt France, II. 
64, 100. in a ſecret Treaty with France, 128, 
154, 176. Reaſons that indyced him, 177, 355. 
joins to drive the Germans o out of Italy, 177, 201. 
a ſcheme for giving him the Spar Succeflion, 224. 
marries a Daughter to the Duke bf Burgundy, 177, 
178. another to Philip King of Spain, 287, 294, 
328. comes into the Alliancg.agaiuſt France, 354. 
355» 356. his Danger and Diſtreſs, 356, 357, 
385, 389. loſes almoſt all his Country, 392,418. 
the Queen aſſiſts him, 445. 
gene raiſes the Siege of Turin, 455. belicges Jou- 
lin, 477. raiſes the Siege, 478. recovers all Savoy, 
504. takes Exiles and Fengffre!/z, 5175, 531, 575. 
agrees to the Preaty of Utrecht, 618. 

Savoy Conference, I. 179, 180, 181. 


"Sawyer, Attorney-General, I. 532, 535, 536, 


742. | 
SAX t-GoTH a, Duke of, II. 289, 322. 


Saxoxy, Duke of, I. 13. 

Saxoxy, Elector of, II. 98. choſe King of Poland, 
196, 197. See AvucusTvs. 

SCARBOROUGH, Dr. I. 

SCHOMBERG, Count, his "Diſcourſe with King 
Charles II. I. 172, 173. ſent to command the 
Engliſh, 345. weary of that Poſt, 352. made a 
Mareſchal of France, 404, 405, 564, 565. quits 


50, 751. 


the French and Portugueze Service, 774. is in that 
of Pruſſia, 777, 780, 788. made a Duke in Eng- 


land with a Preſent of 1 00000 /. from Parliament, 
II. 19. goes to Jreland, 20. is killed in the 
Battle of the Boyne, 50, 51, 529. 

SCHOMBERG, Duke, his Son, commands in Savey, 
II. 84. and in Portugal, 390. 

Sc1o, Ifland of, taken by the Fenetians, but aban- 
doned, II. 131. 

Scor, Dr. I. 462. 

SCOTLAND, its State under Cromavell, I. 61. a Re- 
bellion deſigned there, 340. a riſing in favour of 
King James, II. 22, 25, 27. another defeated by 
Levingſton, 61. Changes in the Miniſtry there, 
74, 120. the Proje& of Darien, 162, 179, 217. 
miſcarrying, raiſes great Diſcontents, 234, 235. a 
Plot there in favour of the pretended Prince of 
Wales, [35730358] 371, 372, 373. the Union 
how treated there, 446, 447, 457, 458, 459, 462. 
the Cuſtoms there miſ-managed, 406. a Privy- 
Council kept up, 470, 486, 497. taken away b 
Parliament, 498, an Invaſion from France mit- 
carries, 499, FOO, 501, 502. the Scorch Mem- 
bers are divided, 519. Treaſon and Trials of it 


made the ſame there as in Exgland, 520, 521, 522. 


the Scotch Peers retire from the Houle of Lords, 


93. butareprevailed with to return, 594. move 


to diſſolve the Union, 621, 622. 

ScorTs, the, enter England, I. 28. treat with King 
Charles II. 51. ſettle at Darien, and purſue it at 
a vaſt Expence, II. 216, 217. driven from it by 
the Spaniards, 233, 234. 

ScovGal, Biſhop of Aberdeen, his Character, I. 


217. 
8 Chief. Juſtice, I. 448, 468, 484, 501. 
SEAFIELD, Earl of, II. [359,] 460. 
SEATON, Lord Balmerinoch, I. 8. | 
Sea, Squadrons at, II. 20, 28, 49, 52, 53, 54 78, 
93, 114, 115, 116, 129, 130, 131, 454, 155, 178, 
195, 330, 331,332, 333» 353» 354» 353, 359, 388, 
390» 423» 447» 57 470, 477» 478, 485, 488, 512, 
I 4s * 77» 9 l 
„ 1 5 his Character, 382. the King 
refuſes him for Speaker, 453. is impeached, 484, 
496, 639. joins the Prince of Orange and pro- 
poſes an Aſſociation, 79 . is Governour of Exeter, 
; 9 * 793. 


he with Prince Fa-. 


761 


762 


po I N D 


305. coines into the Miniſtry, II. 86. oppoſes 

the Court, 108, 145, 170, 259, 343- made Comp- 

troller by Queen Anne, 314, 343, 381. is diimils'd, 
81. 

801500 x, is made a Peer, II. 344. 

SEiGNELAY, II. 17, 95. 

SEMPLE, I. 233. 

SEtrjrANT, I. 194, 466. 

SHAFTSBURY, Earl of, his F 96, 268, 

oz. adviſes the ſhutting up the Exchequer, 300. 
— Lord- Chancellor, _ 346. oppoles the 
King's Declaration, 348, 352, 361, 362, 363. for 
Rehiilance, 334, 385, 388, 393, 401. ſent to the 
Tober, 402. diſcharged upon ſubmiſſion, 431, 
434, 437» 454, 455+ made Preſident of the Coun- 
cil, 456. againſt the Biſhops Votes in Caſes of 
Treaton, 460. for the Excluſion, 469, 477, 452, 
404, 502. ſent to the Tower, 506. acquitted 
by the Grand Jury, 508, 510. leaves England, 

Oz » 5423 5551. 

88 86 15 * * by the Reſolutioners, I. 64. 
betrays their Intereſt, 92, 109, 116, 117, 119, 120, 
131. made Archbiſhop of dr. Andrews, 133. no- 
minates all the Biſhops except Leightoun, 133, 134» 
138, 139. by Proclamation hinders the meeting 
of Preſbyteries, 141, 154- his Behaviour to Lau- 
derdale, 201. his Violence, 206, 208, 210. ac- 
cuſes Lauderdale, 212. retrafts it, 213, 214. for 
excommunicating Burnet, 217. ſevere to the Pri- 
ſoners, 234, 236. turned out from being Preſident 
of the Convention, 229. returns to Council, 242, 
243, 246, 247. an attempt to murder him, 277, 
278, 284, 290, 291, 300, 339. he diſcovers who 
it was, 413. is afterwards murdered, 470,"471. 

Syare, Dr. John, I. 462. preaches againſt Po- 
pery, 674, 675. made Archbiſhop of York, II. 

6. 

"WY Dr. I. 51, 132, 138. Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, 177. at the Save Conference, 179, 
184- the ſtrictnéſs of the Act of Uniformity im- 
puted to him, 185, 192, 209. for the Five- Mile 
Act, 225, 243, 247, 252, 308. his Death, 392. 

SHENING, General, II. 98, 99. 

SHEPHERD, I. 553, 578. 

SHEREDON, I. 485. 

SueRirs of London, Diſputes about their Election, 
I. 479, 528. f | 
SHERLOCK, Dr. I. 462, 674. leaves the Jacabites, 
and made Dean of Sr. Paulas, II. 71, 212, 213. 
SnorT, Dr. poiſoned for talking of K. Charle;'s 

Death, I. 609. 

SHoveEL made Commiſſioner of the Admiralty, II. 
104. is ſent to the Mediterranean, 358, 36s, 387, 
390. beſieges Toulon by Sea, 470. caſt away up- 
on the Rocks of Scilly, 485. 

SHREWSBURY, Earl of, Meetings at his Houſe in 
favour of the Prince of Orange, I. 712. his Cha- 
rafter, 762. goes over to Holland, 766, 780, 792, 
795. 801, 820. is made Secretary of State, II. z. 
i5. reſigns, 45, 104. again made Secretary, 
123,136. Practices againſt him, 190, 191, 192. 
made Lord-Chamberlain to Q Ane, 546. lent 
Ambaſſador to France, 613. 

S1ciLy, an Earthquake there, II. ror. 

SipxEy, Mr: in high favour with the Pr. of Orange, 
I. 756. his Character, 763, 764, 776, 780. Se- 
cretary of State, Lieutenant of /re/and, and Malter 
of the Ordnance, II. 5. made Lord Sidney, and 
afterwards Earl of Rumney, ibid. See RuuN EV. 

S1DSERFE, Biſhop of Galloway, tranſlated to Orirey, 
I. 133. 

S1MP$ON, a Spy, I. 35, 36. in a Plot, 37, 38. 

SKELTON, Envoy at the Hague, I. 623, 640. 
at Paris, 707. is ſent to the Tozwer, 768. 

Sui NA Fleet attack'd by the French, II. 114, 115, 
116. 


and 


SMITH, Sir Jeremy, ſeizes Spauiſb Money in a Dutch 


Ship, I. 71. 
SM1TH, a Prieſt, I. 449, 490, 504. 
SMITH, Aaron, ſent up from Scatlaud, 1. 540, 551. 
SMITH, a Spy, his Letters, II. 190, 191, 192. 
SMITH, Mr. his Character, is choſen Speaker II. 
428. 


EX. 

SoB1E*K1, King of Poland, raiſes the Siege of Vienna, 

I. 594. beats the Turks, II. 132. his Death, 
196. 

I r sKI, his Son, ſeized by a Party at Bys/azvy, 
II. 357, 358. 

Pam 6k its great Progreſs, II. 
214. 

So r 1.00 Madam , I. 302. 

SoLwEs, Count, I. 801. 11.97, 113. 

Souk ks, Mr. anſwers K. Charles's Declaration, I. 
5©o, 509. Sollicitor-General, II. 42. made At- 
torney-General, and ſoon alter Lord-Keeper, 107. 
his Expedient againſt Clipping, 147. his account 
of Charncck, 171. his Adminiſtration applauded, 
218. attack'd in the Houſe of Commons on K;4's 
Affair, and cleared by a great Majority, 236, 237, 
239. is diſmiſs'd, and his Character, 241, 242. 
Deſigns againſt him, 260, 261, 264, 265. is heard 
at the Bar of the Houſe of Commons, 266, 267. 
is impeached, 267, 273, 276. and acquitted by 
the Houſe of Lords, 279, 280, 370, 378. his Act 
for the Amendment of the Law, 439. aprincipal 
Manager in the Union, 458, 464, 491. made 
Preſident of the Council, 516, 517, is diſmi's'd, 
$53: | 

SOMERSET, Earl of,'I. 11, 16, 17. 

SOMERSET, Duke of, I. 51. 

SOMERSET, Duke of, II. 316, 354, 377, 488, 495, 
$54: | 

Son Ts ET, Dutcheſs of, Groom of the Stole, II. 564. 

SoPH1a, Princeſs. See Haxoves. 

SouTH, Dr. writes againſt Sherlock, IT. 213. 

SouTHAMPTON, Earl of, his account of Eten Pa- 
filike, I. 51. angry at calling home the King 
without Conditions, 89. his Character, 97. a- 
gainſt a Standing Army, 161. viſits not the King's 
Aiſtreſſes, 177. moderate in Church Matters, 

178, 224, 225. his Death, 249. 

Souruksk, Earl of, jealous of the Duke of York, I. 
227, 228. 

SouTH-SEa Company erected, II. 574. 

SOUTHWELL, Sir Robert, his Authority quoted, I. 
166. II. 56. 

SPANHE1M, Baron, his Character, I. 367. his ac- 
count of the French Councils on the King of Spaiu's 
Death, II. 252. 

SPANISH Armada, how diverted for a Year, I. 31g. 

SPANISH Netherlands. See NETHERLANDS. 

SPAIN. See CHARLEs II. CHaRLEs III. 
Lip V. 

SPENCE put to the "Torture, I. 584. 

SePoTswWooD, his Hiſtory cenſured, I. 8, 23, 28. 

SPRAGGE, I. 307. 

SPRAT, Biſhop of Rocheſter, I. 675. II. 285. his 
Death, 629. 

> RR carry the Union in Scot/and, II. 460, 
405 

STAFrORD, Lord, I. 445, 449. his Trial, 488. 
condemned, 492. he ſends for Dr. Burnet, 492, 
493- his Execution, 494, 510. 

STAIR, Earl of, a great Manager for the Union, 
II. 458, 460, 463. 

STALEY, his Trial, I. 433. 

STANHOPE, Envoy in Ho/land, II. 260. 

STANHOPT, General, his Son, at the Siege of Bar- 
celona, II. 421, 422. procures Relief to Spair, 
443, 493. a Manager at Dr. Sachewerell's Trial, 
537. gains the Battle of Almanara, 555. taken 
at Bribuega, 556, 559, 600, 629. | 

STANISLAUs Choſen in the room of Auguſtus King 
of Poland, and crowned, Il. 394, 424. Auguſtus 
reſigns in his favour, 473. but obliges him to quit 
the Kingdom, 534. 

STAREMBERG, Count, his March in 7ely, II. 356. 
joins the Duke of Sade, ibid. commands in Spain, 
493» $33» 534. defeats K. Philip, 555, 556. de- 
lays relieving Stanhope, ibid. 574. routs the Duke 
of Yendome, 575. 

STATES GENERAL, fee DuTcu. 

STEARN, Archbiſhop of Nor, I. 182, 590. 

STEENBOCK, a Savediſh General, II. 536, 613, 617 

STEENKIRK, Battle of, II. 97 


* 
211, 212, 213, 


PR- 


SrEw Ano, 


732. 0 
STEWARD, Sir James, II. 520. 
STILLINGFLEET, Dr. his Character, I. 189, 308, 


463, 674. Queen May inclined to make him 
Archbiſhop, II. 136. 


STouPPE, Brigadier, I. 65, 72, 74, 75, 76, 77» 335. 


660, 661. 

STRAFrORD, Earl of, I. 29. given up by the King, 
31, 32. his Death raiſed his Character, 49. II. 
187. 

„ Earl of, ſent Ambaſſador to Holland, 
II. 581, 582, 607, 611. has the Garter, 612, 
613,614. 

STRALSUND, the Siege of, II. 579. 

STRICKLAND, Admiral, I. 755, 706. 

SUNDERLAND, Earl of, Plenipotentiary at Cologne, 
I. 354. Ambaſſador in France, 422. Secretary of 
State, 454. at firſt oppoſes the Excluſion, 456, 478. 
in confidence with the Prince of Orange, 479. de- 
clares for the Excluſion, 481. and againſt a Prince 
Regent, 496. is again Secretary, of State, 531, 
601, 604, 621. made Preſident of the Council, 
654. adviſes moderate Meaſures, 755. turns Pa- 
piſt, 756. adviſes the rejecting a French Army, 
767. is turned out, 783. in high credit with 
King William, II. 108, 123, 160. for a Council 
of Trade named by Parliament, 163. and for a 
Land-Bank, 171. fo a large ſtanding Force, 207. 
retires from Buſineſs, 208, 370. 

SUNDERLAND, Earl of, his Son, for the Union, 
II. 464. made Secretary of State, 496, 517. is 

* diſmils'd, 552, 559, 565. 

SUNDERLAND, Counteſs of, I. 751, 785. 

SwWEDEx, King of, I. 81. his Death, II. 199, 200. 

SWEDEN, King of, his Son, Mediator at A, 
II. 200. his Coronation, 200, 223. a formidable 
Alliance againſt him, 230, 231. the Exg/; Fleet 
protects him, and forces Denmark to a Peace, 243, 
244. heovercomes the Kings of Denmark and Po- 
land, and the Czar, in one Campaign, 256, 257. 
his War in Poland, 287, 289, 322. beats K. Au- 
guſtus and takes Cracow, 329, 358. procures Sta- 
niſſaus to be choſen King of Poland, 394. drives 
Auguſtus into Saxony, 394, 395. his Succeſſes in 
Poland, 425. marches into Saxony, 457. forces 
Aaguſtus to reſign his Crown, 473. his Character, 
474. makes the Emperor reſtore the Churches in 


——_ 453, 484. is defeated at Pultozva, and flies 


to Turky, 534. his Character by Biſhop Robinſon, 
535. his Troops beat the w_— a Plague 
in Sweden, 557. he procures a War between the 
Turk and Czar, 569. tries to break the Peace made 
between them, 579, 613. defends himſelf at Ben- 
der againſt an Army, 617. is at laſt forced to ſur- 
render, ibid. 

SWINTON, I. 106, 127. 

Swiss Cantons, II. 482. 


N 
AF F, an Evidence in Trials of Treaſon, II. 


141, 142. 

1 Sir Gilbert, Envoy in Denmark, I. 222. 

TaLiBor, Richard, I. 176, 226. oppoſes the Duke 
of Ormond, 266. is made Earl of Tirconnell, 654. 
Sce T1R CONNELL. 

Targor, Dr. Biſhop of Oxford, II. 464. ſpeaks 
againſt Sachewerell, 44. 

TaLlmasn, General, II. 79, 82. killed at Cama- 
ret, 129, 130. 

TALLarD, Mareſchal, II. 324, 351, 384. taken 
at Blenheim, 384, 385. ; | 

TarBeT, Lord, Middleton's Favourite, I. 148, 150, 


151, 152. is made Earl of Cromarty, II. [359-]- 


See CROMARTY. 
TasBOROUGH, I. 450, 4F1- 
TxkEL1, Count, I. 563. 
TrmeLt, Sir William, I. 254. Ambaſſador to Ho/- 
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IND EX. 


STEWARD, Dr. his Notion about the Sacrament, 
I. 169, 

STEwWaRryD ſent to Queen Elizabeth, I. 312. 

STEWARD, a Lawyer, his Letters to Fagel, I. 731, 


land, 3777 his Character, 378,408 Plenipoten- 
tiary at Nimeguen, 422, $07. © propoſes treatin 
with Tirconnell, 808, 809. g - ; G 

Texx150n, Dr. his Character, I. 190, 462, 614, 
645, 674 made Archbiſhop of Canterbury, II. 
136, 137, 138. ö 1 

TER RAS, Earl of, I. 585 

Ttrxwarrt, Sir Philip, I. 357. 

Tssk', Mareſchal, I. 663. II. 392, 413, 447, 449, 
472. 

Tuomas, Biſhop of Vorceſter, II. 6. deprived, 76. 


THRoOGMORTON and his Lady turn Papiſts, I. 394. 
THuRLo, I. 66, 78, 79. 


9 
* Tipp1MAx beat by the Dutch at Bergben, 1. 223. 


TILTorsox, Dr. I. 79, 82. his Character, 189, 
230, 309, 459, 560, 561, 674. made Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, II. 75, 76, 117, 118. his Death 
and Character, 134, 135, 212. 


Tix cox NEIL, Earl of, made Lieutenant of Ireland, 


I. 682, 800, 806, 807. II. 17, 55, 61. 

Tixot, the Boors there repel the Duke of Vendome, 
II. 349, 350. | 

Titus, Colonel, I. 11, 44, 350. 

ToLaxd, II. 283. 

To xc, Dr. his Account of the Popiſh Plot, I. 424, 
425, 428. his Death, 510, 

Torey, Marquis de, II. 527, 528, 549, 550, 551. 

Tox1ts taken in by K. William, II. 40, 242, 254: 
and by Arne, 313, 314, 552. " 

TorkrixGTON, Earl of, (ee HERBERT) is firſt 
Commiſſoner of the Admiralty, II. 5. fights the 
French at Bantry-Bay, 20, 49. and near Beachy, 

3. ſent to the Tower, ibid. try'd by a Court 
lartial, and acquitted, 67, 68. = 

TouLon, Deſign on it, II. 472. miſcarries, 476, 
478, 559, 560. 

Tourovsr, Count de, engages Rook, II. 390, 391. 

TourvilLle, a French Admiral, II. 93, 116. 

TownNnsHEND, Lord, II 464. Plenipotentiary at the 
Hague, his Character, 528, recalled, 581. cen- 
ſured by the Houle of Commons tor the Barrier- 
Treaty, 597, 598, 600. | 

TRrAquailk, Earl of, I. 25, 26, 27, 28. 

TR EAT of Barrier with the Durch, the firſt, II. 

595, 596. the ſecond, 613, 614, 615, 
610. 
of Commerce with France, II. 619, 620, 621 
622, 623. 
of Comprehenfion, I. 259, 273. II. zo, 31, 
32, 33» 34. 
of Union with Scotland, II. 446, 457. 458, 
407, 468. 
of Partition, the firſt, II. 223. the ſecond, 
224, 231, 232, 233, 245, 259, 200, 261, 
262, 203, 204, 265, 268. 
TxEartyY at Carlowitz, II. 204. 
at Cologne, I. 353, 354. 
at Nimeguen, I. 422. 
atRyswick, II. 199, 200, 201, 202. 
at UTxecur, II. 582, 599, 601, 602, 
615, 610, 617. 

TreBy argues for the City Charter, I. 498, 532, 
$33- 

8 General, I. 764, 765. 

TxELAWwxVY, Biſhop of Vincheſter, II. 482. 

TRENCHARD, I. 547, 548, 551. Secretary of State, 
II. 108. 

TxEvViLLE, Count de, I. 303, 566. 

TrEvoR, Sir John, Maſter of the Rolls, firſt Com- 
miſſioner of the Great Seal and Speaker, II. 42. 
is expelled the Houſe of Commons, 144. 

TxEVOR, Chief Juſtice, II. 367. made a Peer, 

89. 

14121 of Aſhton, II. 69. 
of Berry, Green and Hill, I. 446, 447. 
of Charneck, II. 171. 
of Friend, 11. 172. 
of Hone, I. 524. 
of the Jeſuits, I. 443, 404- 
of Keys, II. 171, 172. 
of King, II. 171, 172. 
in Lancaſhire, Il. 141, 142, 143. 

TxrIAL 


— — —ͤ— 


TAIAL of Prexains, II. 172, 173, 174- 
of Lord Preſton, II. 70, 71. 
Tzximxttii, Dr. made Biſhop of Nor-vich, II. 464, 


TaguSati, Sir HiIRam, I. 569. II. 100, 101. g 

'TUKBERVIL depoſes againſt Lord Stafford, 1. 488, 

491, 492. diſcovers a Plot at Oxford, go4. his 

cath, 509: 

TurxxtnNne, Mareſchal, I. 3 32, 354. his Character 
of the Duke of York, 619. 

Tu&1x, Siege of, 11. 453 raiſed, 455, 456. 

Tuxxs, their Wars, II. 65. 131, 132, 156, 178, 
203, 204. make Peace with the Emperor, 204, 
205, 329, 350. and with the Czar, 536, 569, 578, 


Touts, the Jeſuit, I. 464. 

TurxER, Sir Fames, I. 211, 233, 246. 

'Turxxrtx made Biſhop of EY, I. 59, 625, 628. 
attends the Duke of Mormouth at Execution, 645. 
abſents from Parliament, II. C. correſponds to 
St. Ger mains, 69, 70. is deprived, 76. 

Tuxrxtr, Sir William, I. 267. 

Tux RxuAUu-GArEN, a Lane near, defign'd for the 
Afaſfination, II. 167. 

TwEEDaLE, Earl of, his Character, I. 102. againſt 

* Guthry's Execution, 127. impriſoned, 1 29, 211, 
241, 245- — 4 an ELN 8 246, 
247, 248, 270, 279, 280, 2 200, 477, 813. 
wn. . Marquis 24 ChancMor, 11. 77. fy 
King's Commiſſioner, 156. is diſmiſs'd, 162. made 
Queen's Commiſſioner, 396. promotes the Union, 


460. 
TyrawLlty, Lord, II. 359. 
4 


ALlrxT1a declares for King Charles, II. 443. 
reduced, 475. 

VIE, Mademoiſelle, her Intrigue, I. 302. 

VaLieRe, Dutcheſs of, I. 565. 

VALIERE, aSpy, II. 496, 497- 

VANBEUNIXNG, his Character, I. 330. 

V - : DERDUSSEN, Plenipotentiary at Gertruydemberg, 

681. 

VAVpixk, the Painter, I. 19. 

VANS GxexT, Dutch Admiral, ſent to the Frith, I. 
241. 

Vax Hursr, I. 781. 

Vaxe, Sir Heu, I. 44, 62. his Character and 
Execution, 163, 164. 

VauBaxr, a great Engineer, II. 153. 

VavptmoxT, Prince of, covers the Siege of Namur, 
II. 150, 151, 152, 286. 

Vavcnas, Chict-Juſtice, I. 225. his Character, 
389. 

VIIAsco, II. 420. 

VrSpouk, Duke de, II. 194, 287, 327, 328, 349, 
350, 350, 392, 418, 445, 452» 476, 509, 550, 
574, 575. 

Vt; 7 5, the, own King William, I. 129. 
their Wars with the Turks, 131, 176. neutral in 
the French War, 263, 286, 323, 394- 

V+xxER, his Fury, I. 160. 

Vtanon, Secretary of State, II. 261, 264, 265. 

Vertax, General, Killed by the Turks, II. 155. 

Vitxxa, beſieged by the Turks, I. 563. raiſed, 


504. 
Video, the Expedition there, II. 332, 333. 
Viita Herwosa, I. 406. 

Viltla Viciosa, Battle of, II. 556. 


ViltLlars, Mareſchal, II. 325, 348, 349, 392,414. 


451, 476, 481, 482, 531, 533, 548, 576, 610, 
511. 
Viittro1, Mareſchal, II. 151, 152, 153, 286, 
340, 384 336, 450. 
V1®kGINIA, a College founded there, II. 119, 120. 
Uu, II. 327, 38g. 
LDE, Marquiſs de, Plenipotentiary at Gertruy- 
demberg, II. 551 
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Ave, I. 630. 
Warr, Dr. I. 6-4. made Biſtiop of Lin. 
coln, his Character, II. 40%, 544. 
WAK EMuAN, I. 430. his I rial, 467, 468. 
Warcor, I. 543, 545. his Trial and Execin, 
8 


8 Prince of, his Character, I. 328. II. 28. 
loſes the Battle of Flerus, 52, 54. faves Pru/ls, ->. 

WaLOGRAVE, I. 753. 

WALK TIR, I. 674. 

WaLLacs, I. 233. — 

WaLLEx, I. 388, 583. 

WaLrorr, Il. 588, 591, $92. 

Wals nu, his CharaQer, I. 194, 195, 233. 

WarsrxGnam, his Inſtructions to / (more, I. 5. 
gets intelligence of the Spaniſh Armada's Deſign, 
311. 

Wand, Sir Peter, I. 536. | , 

Warisroun, I. 28, 54, 55, 106, 127, 198. his 
Execution, 203. 

Warxek, Biſhop, Mgzza Charta in his hands, I. ; 2. 

WarritxctoN, Earl of, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, II. 4, 4. 

Warwick, Sir Philip, I. 96. 

Warsox, Biſhop of &. David's, deprived for Si- 
mony, II. 226, 227, 250. 

Webs, General, his Succeſs at Hynandale, II. 507, 

08. 

Wr Lady, I. 630, 645, 786. 

Wer, I. $42, $43 545; 540, $51, 559, 571, 576. 

WesTrox, I. 485. 

WeywmouTHn, Viſcount, 1 798. II. 314. 

WuarrToN, Lord, I. 29, 401, 790. II. 262, 316, 
409. 430, 464. Lieutenant of /reland, 516. di- 
mis'd, 553, 629. 

WiarToN, Sir Milcs, refuſes a Peerage, II. 589. 

Wurcycor, Dr. I. 187. 

WHrGcGcamoRe Inroad, I. 43, 44. | 

Wars turn'd out, II. 41, 45. taken in, 107. loſe 
their Credit, 72 334. turn'd out, 241, 254. ta- 
ken in, 426, 516. turn'd out, 552, 553. 

WaisTos, Mr. II. 571, 572, 573, 603. 

Warirzy, Dr. I. 674. II. 67. 

Wuirte, Biſhop of Peterborough, abſents from Par- 
liament, II. 6. deprived, 76. attends Sir 7% 
Ferwick, 193. | 

WHiTEBREAD, his Trial, I. 443, 444, 464+ 465. 

WuHirrorn, Bifhop, I. 26. 

Wulrroxp, his Son, I. 679. 

Wulrrocxk, I. 38. 

Wicquerorrt, i 375. 

WippkrixGToN, Lord, I. 398. 

Wilpmanx, I. 67, 546, 625. 780, 781, 786, $17. 

WirxIxs, Dr. I. 64, 79. his Character, 187. Bi- 
ſhop of Cheſter, 253, 259, 262, 272. 

W1iLlKkinson, I. <o6. 

WiLLtam III. joint Sovereign with Queen Mary, 
(ſee Ox ance) II. 2. his Favour to Benthink and 
Sidney, 5. his firſt Miniſtry, 5, 6. his Speech, 
7, 12. grows jealous of the Whigs, 13,14. pro- 
poſes naming the Dutcheſs of Hanover in the Suc- 
ceſſion, 15. joint Sovereign of Scotland, 22, 24 
his Miniſtry there, 24. the Whigs jealous of him, 
35. refuſes his aſſent to the Corporation Act, 40 
takes in Tories, 41, 40. the Adminiltation te 
Queen in his abſence, 43, 47. his Diſcovrle to 
Dr. Burnet, 46, 47, 56. wounded by a Cannon- 
Ball, 5o. gains the Battle of the Boyne, 51, 55. 
a Deſign to aſſaſſinate him, 55, 56. 57, 58. 2 
ſieges Limerick, and forced to raiſe the Siege, 59. 
his equal Temper, 59, 60. goes to a Congrelis of 
Princes at the Hague, 71, 72. changes his Mini- 
ſtry in Scotland, 74. hills the vacant Sees, 75, 76, 
77. Ireland reduced, 81. he ſupports Savoy, 72, 84. 
fondof the Dutch, 85. careleſs in ſigning Papers, 

89. his Breach with the Princeſs of Denmark, go, 
91. loſes Namur, and the Battle of Steenkirk, 96, 
97, 101. refuſes his aſſent to the Triennial Bill, 
107, takes in Whigs, 107, 108, 123. grows un 

popular 


popular, 159, 110, 111. loſes the Battle of Lan- 
den, 112,113. leaves Church- Affairs to the Queen, 
117. founds the Villiam and Mary College in 
Virginia, 119, 120, 127. ſends a Fleet to protect 
Spain, 128, 129. another to bombard the French 
Coaſt, 131. his Grief for Queen Mary's death, 138. 
a Deſign to aſſaſſinate him, 148. reconciled to the 
Princeſs of Denmark, 149. appoints Lords Juſtices, 
149, 150. takes Namur, 172 153, 155. a Con- 
ſpiracy to aſſaſſinate him and invade Exgland, 164, 
165. the _ 17 ſeized, 167, 168. the In- 
vaſion broke, bid. 176, 193, 194. ſends a Squa- 
dron to the Weft- Indies, 195. concludes a Peace at 
Ryſwick, 199, 200, 201, 202, 205, 206. Keeps 
3000 Men more than were provided for by Parlia- 
ment, 210. filences Diſputes about the Trinity, 
214. 15 oppoled with bitterneſs, 219, 220, 221. 
the Army reduced to 7000 how modell'd, 221. 
his Partition Treaty, 223, 224, 231, 232, 233. 
loſes the Peoples Affections, 240, 247. takes in 
Tories, 241, 242, 254. makes a Peace between 
Denmark and Sweden, 243, 244. his Condu on 
the King of Spain's Death, 253, 254, 255, 256. 
it is very myſterious, 259, 260, 268. owns the 
Duke of Anjou King of Spain, 269. is reſerved to 
his Miniſters, 280, 285. recalls his Ambaſlador 
in France, 294. his noble and wiſe Speech, 295. 
his fall from a Horſe, 301. his Sickneſs, 301, 
302. his Death, 302, 303. paſſes the Abjuratior 
Act in the laſt Hours ot his Life, 303, his Cha- 
rater, 304, 305, 306. Attempts againſt his 
Grants, 567, bog, 606 
WiLlLiams, Biſhop, I. 50. 
W:iLiLtams, Dr. I. 462, 674. 
WiLLtams, Sir William, I. 592, 742. 
W1LL1taMsoN, Sir Fofeph, Plenipotentiary at Co- 
logne, I. 354, 374+ 3 
W1LLIAams0N ſeized going over to King James, II. 


W Earl of Rocheſter, I. 264, 265. 

WiLL1s, Sir Richard, gives Cremwell Intelligence, 
I. 66. 

WirrIIs, Dr. I. 228. 

WinDkBANk, Dr. I. 753. 

WIxNINGTOx, I. 440, 453, 454. 481. 

Wia TE un ERC, Duke of, II. 450. 


IND EX. 


WisHarT, Biſhop of Edinburgh, I. 14. 
WicmaR, Siege of, raiſed, II. 579. : 
WiTHERLY, Dr. I. 751. 

Wiruixs, I. 484, 572. 

WoLFEMBUTTLE, Duke of, II. 243, 289, 321, 
322. his Daughter marries K. Charles of Spain, 
480. 

WorctesTER, Marquiſs of, I. 484. 

WorTHixGToN, Dr. his Character, I. 188. 

WrarTtst aw, Count, II. 382. 

Wäicur, Chief-Juſtice, I. 743. 

Waicur, Sir Nathan, Lord-Keeper, II. 242, 379. 
diſmiſs'd, 425. 

Wrcue, Sir Cyril, one of the Lords Juſtices in Ire- 

Land, II. 119. 

Wp, Judge, I. 450. 

WyxxE, II. 18. 


T4 


ORK, Duke of, I. 73, 74. marries C/arer:- 

don's Daughter, 168. why he turned Papilt, 
169. commands the Fleet, 218. his Amours, 
227, 228, 269, 304, 334, 335» 350. lays down all 
his Commiſſions, 352. addteſſes Lady Bellas, 
353. marries the Princeſs of Modena, 353. the 
Commons vote againſt that Marriage, 301, 379, 
393, 408, 425. ſent beyond Sea, 452. his Ex- 
cluſion endeavoured, 456. he is tent for home, 
474. goes to Scotland, 477. with leave to come to 
England, 479. his Behaviour in Scotland, 510, 
$56 14, 523, 524. he governs all Affairs Eng- 
in and Scotch, 582, 583. attends the King in his 
laſt Illneſs, and introduces Hudd/eton to his Apart- 
ment, 606, 607, 608. See James II. 

York, Hide, Dutcheſs of, I. 170, 309 

Yorx, Modena, Dutcheſs of, I. 368. See Queetw 
Mary. 2 


2 Count, ſent to the King of Sweden, II. 
483 


ZELHER, II. 394. 

ZLI, Duke ot, II. 71, 218, 230, 244, 321. 
Jou CH, J. 37 . 

LULESTEIN, I. 273, 754, 755, 799. 
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